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Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1889. 


Boston,  January  9,  1889. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
in  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wednesday, 
January  16,  1889,  at  7.30  o’clock,  p.  m.  The  following  items  of  busi- 
ness will  come  before  the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Committee  of  Belief,  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  and  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  ballot  for  Honorary  Members. 

5.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  To  act  upon  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  the  same 
being  reported  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
copy  having  been  sent  to  each  member. 

8.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  of  business  which  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Per  order  of  the  President, 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy, 
sent  to  each  member,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
January  16th,  1889. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Haynes  at 
7.30  o’clock. 

The  records  of  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report 
for  the  year  1888,  as  follows  : 
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Dr. 

To  balance  from  last  Report,  January  16,  1888  . . $ 5,962.32 


“ Interest  on  Shattuck  Fund  . 

$366.67 

“ Dividend  Revere  House  Stock 

80.00 

“ Interest  ..... 

695.83 

“ “ on  Bank  Deposits  . 

114.33 

“ Bonds  sold 

100.00 

‘ ‘ Rent  of  Mechanics’  Building 

14,027.56 

“ Sale  of  Old  Materials  . 

20.00 

“ Admission  of  New  Members 

465.00 

Annual  Assessments,  1884 

$2.00 

“ “ “ 1885  . 

8.34 

“ “ “ 1886  . 

50.00 

“ “ “ 1887  . 

180.00 

“ “ “ 1888-  . 

1,867.50 

“ “ “ 1889  . 

10.00 

2,117.84 

“ Special  Assessment  of  1885  . 

70.00 

“ Sundries  from  Secretary 

2.50 

“ Notes  Receivable  .... 

25,000.00 

“ “ Payable  .... 

5,000.00 

“ Over  Payments  .... 

14.35 

$ 48,074.08 

On  Account  of  Sixteenth  Exhibition 

87.19 

- 48,161.27 


$54,123.59 

Cr. 

By  Cash  paid  as  follows  : 

Committee  of  Relief 

$ 1,630.00 

Families  of  Deceased  Members 

865.00 

Salaries 

800.00 

Annual  Report,  Printing,  and  Supplies 

312.17 

Historical  Work  (on  account)  . 

150.00 

Gas  and  Electric  Light  .... 

849.11 

Fuel 

1,172.89 

Water  ........ 

109.80 

Pay  Roll 

$2,907.59 

Ordinary  Repairs 

. 1,389.10 

Incidentals 

109.18 

4,405.87 

Insurance  

512.50 

Amount  carried  forward,  . 

$10,807.34 
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Amount  brought  forward,  . . . .$10,807.34 

Interest,  including  Coupons  paid 7,703.42 

Reduction  of  Mortgage  21,000.00 

Expenses  attending  Reduction  of  Mortgage  . . . 605.50 

Alterations  and  Repairs  Administration  Building  . . 8,355.33 

Voted  to  the  preceding  President 500.00 

$ 48,971.59 

On  Account  of  Sixteenth  Exhibition 4,256.10 

$53,227.69 

Balance  on  hand 895.90 

$54,123.59 

Respectfully  submitted, 


NEWTON  TALBOT,  Treasurer. 


January  14,  1889.  Examined  and  approved. 


JAMES  G.  HAYNES, 

O.  M.  WENTWORTH, 
FRANCIS  C.  HERSEY, 
JAMES  H.  FREELAND, 


Finance  Committee. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  report  as  follows  : 

Boston,  January  16,  1889. 

To  the  President , Officers,  and  Members  of  this  Association : 

Gentlemen,  — The  Committee  of  Relief  submit  the  following  report 
of  their  labors  for  the  year  now  closing  : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  on  our  list  of  monthly  benefici- 
aries, six  members  and  fifteen  widows,  a total  of  twenty-one.  During 
the  year,  three  members  and  two  widows  have  died,  and  two  members 
and  one  widow  have  been  added,  making  the  number  at  this  time 
nineteen. 

We  have  expended  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars, 
including  donations  to  three  daughters  of  deceased  members ; all  in- 
valids, unable  to  earn  a livelihood,  two  being  confirmed  and  helpless 
cripples.  Your  Committee  have  felt  a commendable  pride  in  being 
the  instruments  of  this  old  Association,  — one  of  the  earliest  in  this 
work  of  practical  charity  in  this  Commonwealth,  — in  rendering  to  the 
unfortunate  children  of  our  deceased  brother  members  the  assistance 
they  so  sorely  needed  in  their  age  and  infirmities. 
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All  applications  for  aid  have  Jbeen  carefully  investigated  by  your  Com- 
mittee, and  the  amount  of  aid  afforded  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
needs  of  the  applicant,  taking  into  account  the  ability  of  their  relatives 
to  provide  for  their  necessities.  It  has  been  the  earnest  wish  of  your 
Committee  to  extend  such  measure  of  assistance  as  shall  prevent  actual 
suffering  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  unfortunate  members  or  their 
widows.  The  stern  facts,  which  are  forcibly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  Committee,  suggest  to  us  all,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  un- 
certainty of  riches ; and  the  possibility  that  this  unpleasant  exigency 
may,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  the  portion  of  some  of  us;  and  compels 
us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  our  widows  and  our  children  may  not  be 
asking  some  future  Committee  of  Relief  of  this  Association  for  bread? 

No  higher  nor  holier  service  can  be  performed  by  mortal  man  than  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry. 

While  we  judiciously  perform  this  part  of  our  mission,  our  high 
standing  in  this  community  will  not  be  prejudiced. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  fully  attended,  all  the 
members  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in  the  important  work  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  For  the  ensuing  year,  they  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $ 2,500. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 


WILLIAM  N.  YOUNG,  Chairman. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  report,  as 
follows  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  herewith  submit  their  third  annual  report. 

To  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  the 
Trustees  had  received  twenty-nine  second  mortgage  bonds,  representing 
the  sum  of  twenty -nine  hundred  dollars. 

During  the  year  1888  there  were  no  additions  to  the  fund. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  1889,  the  Trustees  have  received  from  Mr. 
James  H.  Freeland,  two  bonds  of  the  Association,  for  one  hundred 
dollars  each. 

The  Trustees  regret  the  apparent  want  of  interest,  of  many  members 
of  the  Association,  in  the  object  for  which  this  Fund  was  inaugurated. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted, 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
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The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund^submitted  their 
report,  as  follows  : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners : 

Amount  of  fund  January  18,  1888  $ 2,875.00 

Received  during  the  year  by  the  Treasurer,  and  applicable 

to  this  fund,  admission  fees  for  membership.  . . 465.00 

$ 3,340.00 

Boston,  January  12,  1889. 

JAMES  G.  HAYNES. 
OLIVER  M.  WENTWORTH. 
NEWTON  TALBOT. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — The  past  has  been  a year  of 
activity  and  progress  in  our  affairs.  Our  property  has  been  much 
improved  for  rental  purposes,  and  our  mortgage  debt  has  been  largely 
reduced.  By  the  Treasurer’s  report,  you  will  perceive  that  the  receipts 
from  our  real  estate  and  other  investments,  and  from  members  for 
admission  fees  and  annual  dues,  for  the  financial  year,  from  January 
16th,  1888,  to  January  12th,  1889,  have  been  $ 17,974.08. 

During  the  same  period  the  expenditures,  on  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  real  estate,  and  for  charities,  funeral  benefits,  salaries, 
and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Association,  have  been  $ 19,616.26, 
showing  a deficit  of  $ 1,642.18.  These  figures  show  the  legitimate  and 
real  receipts  and  expenditures  along  the  usual  lines,  and  indicate  the 
true  situation  as  regards  the  productiveness  of  our  property,  and  the 
financial  success  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  figures,  there  has  been  paid  out  for  new 
construction,  extraordinary  repairs  and  furnishing,  within  and  about 
Administration  Building,  $8,353.33. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  received  from  the  members,  for  ad- 
mission fees  and  for  annual  dues,  $ 2,655.34.  There  has  been  paid  out 
on  account  of  membership,  for  funeral  benefits,  charities,  and  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  Association,  $ 4,257.17.  Here  jrou  will  largely 
find  the  source  of  our  deficit.  There  has  been  paid  out  for  strictly 
Association  purposes  $1,601.83  more  than  has  been  received  from  the 
members.  A large  portion  of  this  deficit  is  still  due  from  members  on 
account  of  annual  assessments. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  arrears  will  prompt^  remit  to  the 
Secretary  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness. 
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Charity  Fund. 

The  Charity  Fund  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a permanently  con- 
stituted Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  Board  gladty  receives  donations  to  the  fund,  and  will 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  same.  I cannot  too  highly  commend 
to  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  members,  the  enlargement  of  this 
fund.  From  the  earliest  period  of  our  existence,  dating  back  into  the 
last  century,  we  find  that  the  Association  has  made  beneficence  and 
charity  the  leading  feature  of  its  work. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  during  the  past  few  years,  is  it  not 
extremely  desirable,  yea,  is  it  not  highly  important,  that  there  should  be 
a permanent  fund  established  for  the  support  of  the  charities  of  the 
Association;  a fund  that  shall  be  held  sacred  to  this  purpose,  the  in- 
come from  which  only  shall  be  expended? 

The  administration  of  the  charities  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  been  entrusted  to  a Committee  of  Relief,  which  consists  of 
nine  members,  chosen  annually  by  the  Association.  This  Committee 
meets  monthty,  and  the  amount  that  is  to  be  sent  to  each  beneficiary  for 
the  current  month  is  voted  by  the  Committee. 

It  is  customary  to  re-elect  the  members  of  this  committee  from  year 
to  year,  until  they  have  served  three  years.  So,  in  reality,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  Committee  are  retired  annually,  thus  securing  that 
permanence  so  necessary  to  the  judicious  and  systematic  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Our  charity  work  is  performed  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  a 
very  quiet  manner,  all  publicity  being  avoided. 

That  our  charity  work  may  be  established  beyond  all  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  building  up  a perma- 
nent fund,  which  shall  stand  beyond  the  reach  of  speculation  and  chance, 
a fund  that  shall  continue  for  all  time,  “ to  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless,” 
a fitting  memorial  of  the  wisdom,  generosity,  and  beneficence  of  the 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
I recommend  that  this  meeting,  by  vote,  authorize  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernmeut  to  appoint  a committee  to  solicit  from  our  members  and  the 
public  at  large,  contributions  for  the  endowment  of  a charity  fund,  to 
be  administered  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association. 

Gifts  and  Bequests. 

Within  a few  weeks,  the  Board  of  Government  has  received  from  the 
heirs  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Mackay  Richardson,  portraits  of  her  father 
and  brother,  both  of  wrhom  were  members  of  the  Association.  Her 
father,  John  Mackay,  joined  the  Association  in  1826  as  a pianoforte 
manufacturer.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  Jonas  Chickering  in 
1830.  This  partnership  was  a well-balanced  and  fortunate  one  ; each  part- 
ner had  his  special  field  of  operation,  one  being  the  complement  of  the 


other.  Mr.  Mackay  brought  to  the  new  firm  a sufficiency  of  capital ; he 
looked  after  the  finances,  made  the  purchases  of  stock  and  materials 
for  manufacture,  and  attended  to  the  disposal  of  the  completed  instru- 
ments. Their  pianos  soon  obtained  a high  reputation,  and  their  success 
was  complete.  Mr.  Mackay  made  an  occasional  voyage  to  South 
America,  and  he  became  known  as  Capt.  John  Mackay.  These  sea 
voyages  were  made  in  search  of  the  beautiful  woods  that  grow  there  in 
great  variety,  and  which  he  so  much  desired  for  use  in  his  business.  On 
one  of  these  voyages  he  was  lost  at  sea,  in  February,  1841. 

William  H.  Mackay  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business ; he 
joined  the  Association  in  1839,  as  a pianoforte  manufacturer;  he  died 
March  13,  1850. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  a few  days  prior  to  her  decease,  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  Association  should  become  the  custodian  of  these  portraits. 
The  Government  gladly  accepted  the  trust,  and  has  received  the  por- 
traits, and  they  now  hang  upon  our  walls. 

Mrs.  Richardson  has  given  still  further  expression  of  her  good  will 
and  generous  consideration  in  bequeathing  to  the  Association  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  When  this  legacy  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Association,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  it 
, will  be  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Charity  Fiend,  to  be  permanently  invested, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  Caroline  Mackay  Richardson  Fund,  the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  charity  work  of  the  Association. 

Deceased  Members. 

Within  a few  weeks  the  Association  has  lost  two  of  its  most  honored 
members ; one  of  them  a past  President  of  the  Association,  and  the 
other,  one  of  the  oldest  in  membership.  They  were  both  distinguished 
citizens,  and  highly  honored  in  the  community.  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee 
died  suddenly  while  on  a journey  to  a neighboring  State.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Association  Mr.  Bradlee  rendered  valuable  service;  since  his 
retirement  from  office  he  has  kept  up  a warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Association.  Any  project  looking  to  our  welfare  always  received 
his  encouragement  and  support.  He  was  ever  ready  to  render  service. 
Only  three  days  prior  to  his  death  he  met  with  the  Committee  on  the 
revision  of  our  By-Laws ; his  genial  presence  and  wise  counsel  on  that 
occasion  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  associates  on  the  Committee. 
He  was  buried  December  20th,  from  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets.  The  Board  of  Govern- 
ment attended  the  funeral  in  a body.  The  President  of  the  Association 
acted  as  one  of  the  pall  bearers.  Mr.  Bradlee  remembered  the  Asso- 
ciation in  his  will.  At  a future  day  we  may  receive  a large  sum  from 
his  estate. 

Three  days  after  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bradlee,  the  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  associates  of  Oliver  Ditson,  assembled  at  Trinity  Church  to 
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pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection.  Mr.  Ditson  joined  the 
Association  in  1839,  being  a member  very  nearly  fifty  years.  His  inter- 
est in  our  affairs  continued  to  the  end ; he  was  of  a cheerful  and  gen- 
erous disposition,  and  the  kindly  words  of  Oliver  Ditson  were  often 
emphasized  by  generous  deeds. 

Among  our  lost  associates  of  the  year  is  the  honored  name  of  L. 
Miles  Standish.  . He  died  on  the  8th  of  June.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Association  forty-six  years,  having  served  as  Trustee  and  as  Vice- 
President.  He  was  frequently  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was 
a kindly  and  honorable  gentleman ; his  funeral  was  attended  by  many 
of  our  members. 


Names  of  Members  Deceased  During  Year  1888. 


Joined  1841. 

George  W.  Brown  . 

aged  73. 

Died  Jan. 

21. 

“ 1876. 

John  K.  Rogers 

“ 67. 

“ 

27. 

“ 1833. 

Greenleaf  C.  Sanborn  . 

“ 79. 

“ Feb. 

10. 

“ 1841. 

Enoch  Robinson 

“ 86. 

“ 

11. 

“ 1864. 

John  H.  Sturgis 

“ 54. 

“ 

13. 

“ 1851. 

William  H.  Hill 

“ 74. 

26. 

“ 1879. 

William  P.  Sargent 

“ 68. 

“ 

27. 

“ 1844, 

George  Coolidge  . 

“ 71. 

“ March 

14. 

“ 1871. 

George  E.  Young  . 

“ 66. 

“ “ 

21. 

“ 1877. 

John  W.  Morrison  . 

“ 52. 

“ 

29. 

“ 1856. 

Amos  Brown  . 

“ 76. 

“ 

15. 

“ 1875. 

William  Mackenzie 

“ 53. 

“ May 

12. 

“ 1859. 

David  H.  Jacobs 

“ 68. 

“ 

17. 

“ I860.' 

Thomas  A.  Branigan 

“ 71. 

4 4 4 4 

25. 

“ 1878. 

Edward  H.  Brain ard 

“ 75. 

“ June 

3. 

“ 1842. 

L.  Miles  Standish  . 

“ 80. 

4 4 4 4 

8. 

“ 1860. 

John  K.  Pike  . 

“ 80. 

“ 

9. 

“ 1834. 

Jonathan  Preston  . 

“ 87. 

“ July 

3. 

“ 1884. 

George  A.  Walker 

“ 52. 

4 4 4 4 

19. 

“ 1840. 

Edmund  D.  Cassell 

“ 86. 

“ Aug. 

6. 

“ 1877. 

Josephus  Morton  . 

“ 79. 

4 4 4 4 

28. 

“ 1884. 

John  J.  Curtin 

“ 35. 

“ Sept. 

15. 

“ 1885. 

Royal  M.  Pulsifer  . 

“ 45. 

“ Oct. 

19. 

“ 1836. 

John  B.  Place 

“ 92. 

4 4 4 4 

26. 

“ 1849. 

Jonathan  E.  Hazelton  . 

“ 86. 

“ Nov. 

13. 

“ 1874. 

Eliphas  S.  Chapin  . 

“ 63. 

“ Dec. 

10. 

“ 1853. 

Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  . 

“ 59. 

“ 

17. 

“ 1839. 

Oliver  Ditson  . 

“ 77. 

“ 

21. 

Oldest  in  years,  John  B.  Place  . 

92  years. 

Youngest  in  years,  John  J.  Curtin  . 

35 

Average  age  28  members,  69  years  10  months. 
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Oldest  in  membership,  G.  C.  Sanborn  ....  55  years. 

Youngest  in  membership,  R.  M.  Pulsifer  . . . 3 “ 

Number  of  members  January  1,  1888  ......  831 

Joined  during  the  year 13 

844 

Died  during  the  year 28 

Number  January  1,  1889  816 

Of  this  number  283  are  Life  Members. 


Obituary  notices  of  the  deceased  members  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary,  and  will  be  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  report  of  this 
meeting. 

Increase  of  Members. 

I desire  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  members  the  importance  of 
filling  our  ranks  with  new  members.  Many  of  our  associates  are  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  they  are  rapidly  yielding  up  their  places  in  our 
midst.  “ Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all.”  During  the  past  year  we 
have  lost  by  death  twenty-eight  members ; in  the  same  period  thirteen 
persons  have  joined  the  Association,  showing  a net  loss  of  fifteen  in  our 
membership.  The  past  year  will  be  remembered  as  a 3Tear  of  large  im- 
provements in  our  real  estate,  and  as  marking  the  turning  point  in  our 
financial  standing.  Instead  of  borrowing  money  to  meet  pressing  de- 
mands, we  have  shown  our  ability  to  pay.  We  have  paid  off  our  float- 
ing indebtedness,  and  have  reduced  the  mortgage  debt  on  our  real 
estate  $ 21,000.  By  so  doing  we  have  obtained  a lower  rate  of  interest, 
and  shall  save  an  outlay  of  $ 1,800  per  annum  in  our  interest  account. 

With  the  associations  and  memories  of  the  past,  and  in  view  of  the 
great  helpfulness  of  our  organization  in  this  community  in  by-gone 
years,  and  of  its  present  standing  and  usefulness,  with  good  will 
towards  the  brethren,  and  with  charity  and  beneficence  as  our  guiding 
star,  may  we  not,  bjr  putting  forth  proper  effort,  largely  increase  our 
membership,  and  easily  carry  it  up  to  the  highest  point  ever  attained. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  each  do  what  we  can  for  the  advancement  of  our 
honored  institution.  Let  us  invite  and  persuade  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, who  are  eligible,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
membership  in  this  Association,  which  our  By-Laws  especially  confer 
on  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.  Let  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  be  made,  and  I feel  assured  that  the  craftsmen  in 
large  numbers  will  give  a favorable  response  by  authorizing  the  enrol- 
ment of  their  names  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association.  There  is  the  same  need  of  fellowship  and  co- 
operation to-day  as  existed  in  March,  1795,  when  Paul  Revere  and  his 
associates  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  and  adopted  a constitution 
and  enrolled  themselves  as  the  Associated  Mechanics  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 
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Names  of  Members  Who  Joined  During  the  Year  1888. 


Darius  N.  Payson. 
John  White. 

Frank  C.  Piers. 
Walter  S.  Sampson. 
Edward  W.  Clark. 
Hans  C.  Hansen. 
Charles  S.  Dennison. 


Robert  M.  Gow. 
Henry  D.  Dupee. 


Benjamin  F.  Colcord. 
Martin  W.  Carr. 


George  E.  Homer. 


W ILLIAM  H.  CAVANAGH. 


Mechanics’  Building. 


Very  properly  named  in  recognition  alike  of  the  mechanic  arts  and 
of  the  craftsmen  who  founded  this  Association,  and  of  those  who, 
through  successive  generations,  for  more  than  ninety  years,  have  con- 
stituted its  membership,  and  have  guided  its  affairs. 

Mechanics’  Building  has  become  a household  word  in  this  community ; 
it  has  given  currency  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Association  through- 
out New  England.  When  first  erected  it  stood  isolated  and  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  what  then  seemed  little  better  than  a sandy  waste.  By 
many  of  our  friends  this  building  was  looked  upon  as  a monument  of 
folly  and  extravagance.  Our  inability^  for  several  years  to  realize  a fair 
income  from  the  property  tended  to  confirm  this  judgment.  But  I 
think  we  have  now  reached  the  turning  point ; the  purposes  for  which 
our  building  can  be  used  are  multiplying.  From  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  in  this  direction  since  1881,  we  now  find  our  property  situated 
in  the  midst  of  elegant  dwellings,  and  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  several 
lines  of  railroad ; we  have  at  last  a neighborhood  of  our  own.  The 
wide  publicity  which  the  Association  and  the  building  have  received 
from  the  exhibitions,  and  from  other  large  occasions  and  assemblies 
that  have  been  held  within  these  walls,  and  the  universal  appreciation 
of  the  capacity  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  building  for  large 
occasions,  cannot  but  bring  to  us  in  the  near  future  a reasonable  and 
constantly  increasing  patronage.  Our  building  is  worthy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation whose  name  it  in  part  bears.  Its  facade  is  an  acquisition  to  the 
architecture  of  our  city.  The  structure  is  substantially  built;  its 
foundation  and  walls  are  well  laid ; its  internal  arrangements  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  accommodation  of  the  triennial  exhibitions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  the  leading  purpose  that  inspired  its  erection. 
During  the  past  few  years  several  important  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  building,  which  add  very  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  using  it,  and  which  tend  to  increase  public  favor. 
The  generous  appropriation  voted  by  the  Association  at  the  July  and 
October  meetings  have  enabled  the  Government  to  fit  up  two  additional 
halls  within  the  building,  from  which  we  expect  considerable  increase 
in  our  revenue.  In  the  past,  our  quarterly  meetings  have  been  held  in 
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various  parts  of  the  building.  I take  pleasure  at  this  annual  meeting 
in  congratulating  you  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  at  last  a permanent 
abiding  place.  This  hall  in  which  we  are  assembled,  with  its  adjoining 
rooms,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  especial  purposes  of  the  Association. 
Here  we  can  hold  our  quarterly  meetings  without  being  obliged  to  climb 
the  long  stair-case,  and  when  our  triennial  exhibition  comes  round 
again,  this  room  will  be  found  admirably  suited  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  workers  in  the  various  departments  of  the  preliminary  and  the 
continuous  work.  At  the  last  exhibition  we  felt  the  need  of  just  such 
a commodious  and  accessible  apartment. 

Here  we  have  placed  our  library,  the  Franklin  press,  and  other  valu- 
able property;  our  portraits  have  been  cleansed  and  restored,  and  are 
hung  upon  the  walls,  giving  to  our  rooms  a finished  and  home-like 
appearance.  In  the  second  and  third  story  of  what  has  been  known  as 
Administration  Building,  quite  a transformation  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  months.  William  G.  Preston,  the  architect  who  designed 
Mechanics’  Building,  and  who  furnished  the  plans  for  its  construction, 
was  employed  to  make  the  plans  for  the  new  hall.  Prom  his  labors  we 
have  obtained  a very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  result.  Instead  of  rough 
brick  walls,  heavy  cross-beams  and  roof-timbers,  we  now  have  walls 
and  ceiling,  pilasters  and  capitals,  beautiful  in  design  and  color. 
“ Cotillon  Hall”  is  of  good  proportions,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  many  who  have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  halls  in  the 
city.  In  its  auxiliary  appointments,  it  has  no  superior.  The  hall  was 
completed  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  our 
tenant,  Mr.  George  P.  Chick,  who  has  very  tastefully  fitted  up  and  fur- 
nished the  premises  for  his  purposes  as  a teacher  of  dancing  and  de- 
portment, and  to  rent  for  social,  literary  or  musical  entertainments. 

The  contracts  thus  far  entered  into  for  the  use  of  our  building  dur- 
ing the  present  year  are  already  sufficient  to  warrant  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  no  deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  Association  for  the 
current  year ; our  income  will  be  ample  to  meet  our  expenditures. 

Sixteenth  Exhibition. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  late  exhibition  have  been  closed  up,  and 
the  Treasurer’s  books  show  a net  profit  to  the  Association  of  about 
$ 55,000.  This  sum  far  exceeds  that  realized  from  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion. Not  only  in  its  financial  result  was  this  a notable  exhibition,  but 
in  all  its  varied  features  it  was  a conspicuous  and  marked  success.  In 
the  amount  and  variety  of  machinery  in  motion,  in  the  number  of 
working  exhibits  showing  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  in  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  display,  it  is  conceded  to  have  excelled  all 
previous  exhibitions  given  by  the  Association.  The  best  of  feeling 
pervaded  the  atmosphere ; there  was  a general  interest ; the  man- 
agement and  the  exhibitiors  worked  together  for  the  same  general 
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result,  — the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  exhibitors  for  their  generous  and  kindly  co-operation. 

The  management  welcomed  them  as  the  friends  and  guests  of  the 
Association,  and  right  well  did  they  reciprocate  all  efforts  for  their 
comfort,  convenience,  and  success. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  were  some  of  the  leading  circumstances  that 
contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the  sixteenth  exhibition?  In  reply,  I 
would  say,  the  display  on  its  own  merits  deserved  success.  It  sparkled 
with  life  at  every  point.  Then  the  low  price  of  admission  popularized 
our  venture  from  the  start.  Twenty-five  cents  admission  took  with 
the  people.  They  came  again  and  again  to  witness  the  interesting  and 
busy  scene.  Our  success  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Boston  press,  which,  from  the  opening  to  the  close,  was  most  appre- 
ciative and  liberal.  The  daily  notices  of  exhibits  in  their  columns,  and 
the  continuous  words  of  praise,  kept  the  people  informed,  and  did 
much  in  continuing  public  interest  in  the  exhibition  to  the  end.  We 
were  very  much  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Calvin  A.  Richards, 
who,  as  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company,  offered  the 
free  use  of  his  tracks  running  to  our  building  to  all  competing  com- 
panies whose  lines  centre  in  our  city.  Most  of  the  companies  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation,  and  the  result  was  that  our  patrons  were 
brought  direct  to  our  building  from  most  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  on  a single  fare. 

The  steam  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boston  & Providence, 
sold  excursion  tickets  at  low  rates,  with  a coupon  attached  admitting 
to  the  exhibition.  The  music  furnished  was  of  a high  standard,  and 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment.  When  our  visitors  had  looked  over  the 
various  departments  of  the  exhibition  until  they  were  tired  out,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  comfortable  seats,  where  they  could  still  stud}' 
the  display,  and  at  the  same  time  listen  to  the  music  of  the  best  bands 
in  New  England,  and  the  celebrated  Liberati’s  71st  Regiment  Band  of 
New  York.  These  industrial  exhibitions  of  the  skill  and  art  of  New 
England  are  to  constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  Association’s 
work  in  the  future.  In  this  field  we  must  excel.  Each  recurring  dis- 
play must  be  made  to  surpass  its  predecessor.  With  proper  effort,  and 
with  twenty-five  cents  as  the  admission  fee,  the  triennial  exhibitions  of 
this  Association  are  destined  to  become  the  great  Bazaar  of  the 
people. 


The  following  figures  are  interesting  : 

Number  of  Tickets  sold  to  the  16th  Exhibition  . . . 316,412 

Number  of  Railroad  Coupons  received 22,411 


Making  the  total  number  of  Paying  Admissions 


338,823 
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The  receipts  were  as  follows  : 

For  338,823  Admissions 

“ Entrance  Fees  paid  by  Exhibitors 

“ Royalties  on  Sales 

“ Checking  Garments 

“ Use  of  Telephone,  Gas,  Water,  Interest,  etc. 


$ 84,009.03 
3,990.00 
16,129.96 
1,652.05 
544.10 


Making  the  total  gross  receipts  ....  $ 106,325.14 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the 

Exhibition  was  ....  $51,249.29 

Showing  a net  profit  to  the  Association  of  55,075.85 


$ 106,325.14 

Superintendent's  Medal. 

At  the  July  meeting,  it  was  Voted,  “That,  in  consideration  of  the 
efficient  and  valuable  services  rendered  this  Association,  without  com- 
pensation, by  Mr.  James  G.  Haynes,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition,  that  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment are  instructed  to  procure  a suitable  Gold  Medal,  properly  inscribed, 
and  present  the  same  to  Mr.  Haynes,  in  token  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  the  members.”  Gentlemen,  I have  received  from  the  Board  of 
Government  the  Gold  Medal  thus  voted,  and  I wish  to  express  to  you 
my  high  appreciation  of  the  flattering  language  of  your  vote,  and  to 
sincerely  thank  you  each  and  all,  for  this  kindly  recognition  of  my 
humble  services.  This  valuable  souvenir  of  the  Exhibition  is  highly 
prized,  and  its  possession  will  always  be  to  me  a source  of  great 
satisfaction.  When  my  days  are  ended,  it  will  pass  to  the  custody  of 
my  children  as  a rich  inheritance. 


Scholarships. 

The  Association  is  entitled  to  two  scholarships  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  for  the  school  year  opening  September  next.  Members 
who  have  sons  or  daughters  who  would  like  to  compete  for  these  free 
scholarships,  can  make  application  to  the  Vice-President,  who  will  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  receive  and  consider  all  applications,  and 
who  will  report  upon  them  to  the  Board  of  Government. 

The  committee  usually  delay  action  until  after  the  quarterly  meeting 
in  April.  But  applications  can  be  filed  at  any  time.  I refer  to  this 
matter  at  this  early  day  in  order  to  give  the  subject  the  widest  pub- 
licity among  the  members,  and  to  give  those  wishing  to  compete,  ample 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  examination. 


The  Annals. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Board  of  Government  appointed  a Committee 
to  select  a suitable  person  to  write  up  the  annals  of  the  Association, 
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covering  the  period  from  1860  to  the  present  time ; the  opening  chapter 
to  be  a brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Association  prior  to  1860, 
said  chapter  to  be  compiled  from  Buckingham’s  Annals,  which  cover 
the  period  from  1795  to  that  date. 

The  committee  and  the  government  were  unanimous  in  selecting  Mr. 
Alfred  Bicknell  to  edit  the  work.  Mr.  Bicknell  has  entered  on  his  task 
with  commendable  industry  and  zeal,  and  from  his  labors  we  may  ex- 
pect an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  I consider  it  fortunate  for  the 
Association  that  our  Secretary  is  so  situated  that  he  can  give  the  time 
necessary  to  undertake  this  important  service.  His  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm will  here  find  scope;  "while  his  active  participation  in  our 
affairs  for  several  years,  and  his  large  acquaintance  with  the  past  and 
present  generation  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers  who  have  enjoyed 
our  membership,  admirably  qualify  him  for  this  special  undertaking. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  thank  my  associates  on  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  support  during  the  past  year. 
Our  sessions,  though  frequent,  have  always  been  pleasant  and  har- 
monious. One  purpose  has  actuated  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Board,  — a desire  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  Association.  I sincerely  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Association  upon  the  present  outlook.  We  can  now  see  the  light, 
and  have  only  to  pursue  it.  The  darkness  that  has  encircled  us  is  fast 
fleeing  away.  We  can  say,  in  the  language  of  King  Richard  the  Third  : 
“ And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house,  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  ocean  buried.”  Our  property  will  prove  no  longer  a burden  to  us; 
it  is  now  in  condition  for  large  earnings.  With  prudent  management 
and  "wise  economy  in  our  expenditures,  I doubt  not  that  within  a few 
years  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  off  all  indebtedness,  and  enter  on  a career 
of  usefulness  and  prosperity  never  yet  attained. 

The  address  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  was  frequently  applauded. 

The  President  appointed  Thomas  Gogin,  E.  B.  Yanneyar, 
and  William  Marble,  a Committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year, 
who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that  70  votes  had 
been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for  James  G.  Haynes,  and  he 
was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  President  appointed  Henry  A.  Root,  Henry  L.  Albee, 
and  Wm.  C.  French,  a Committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Vice-President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
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number  of  votes  cast  to  be  61,  all  of  which  were  for  Oliver 

M.  Wentworth,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  first  Committee  was  directed  t®  receive,  sort,  and 
count  the  votes  for  Treasurer  of  this  Association  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  who,  having  attended  to  their  duty,  reported  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  to  be  68,  all  of  which  were  for  Newton 
Talbot,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  second  Committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and 
count  the  votes  for  Secretary  of  this  Association  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  to  be  65,  all  of  which  were  for  Alfred 
Bicknell,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  first  Committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  twelve  Trustees  of  this  Association  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  Albert  J.  Wright,  George  L.  Burt, 
Edward  C.  Jones,  Erastus  B.  Badger,  William  N.  Young, 
Horace  H.  Watson,  William  Robinson,  Chas.  Williams,  Jr., 
John  S.  Paine,  David  M.  Weston,  and  Chauncey  Thomas, 
had  each  received  71  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected. 

The  second  Committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and 
count  the  votes  for  nine  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  who,  having  attended 
to  that  duty,  reported  that  Edward  T.  Nichols,  J.  Arthur 
Jacobs,  Solomon  A.  Woods,  Frederick  H.  Tarbox,  George 

N.  Miller,  William  P.  Stone,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Keough, 
Edwin  P.  Longley,  and  William  B.  Smith,  had  each  received 
70  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally  elected. 

The  President  appointed  Wm.  H.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Croft, 
and  S.  H.  Bradley,  a Committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Honorary  Members,  who,  having  attended  to  that 
duty,  reported  that  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Worcester, 
Hon.  Charles  Devens,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Cambridge, 
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had  each  received  66  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected. 

Voted,  That  the  sui*  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  year 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

The  seventh  item  of  business,  being  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws,  was  taken  up. 

Voted,  That  the  subject  matter  be  recommitted  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, to  report  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Committee,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bradlee,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  F. 
Dewing. 

Ex-President  Lincoln  offered  the  following  : 

“ Believing  that  a substantial  Charity  Fund,  organized  on  a sound 
basis,  must  be  of  great  value  to  this  Association,  and  through  it  to  the 
community  at  large,  therefore 

Besolved,  That  the  Board  of  Government  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  solicit  from  our  members  and  others  favorably  disposed, 
contributions  for  the  endowment  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Associ- 
ation.” 

And  the  same  was  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
retiring  officials,  to  wit : To  George  A.  Clough,  Frank  M.  Ames, 
Francis  C.  Hersey,  John  H.  Webster,  Richard  Beeching,  James  H. 
Freeland,  Charles  J.  Hayden,  and  Henry  B.  Dennison,  of  the 
Trustees;  and  to  William  N.  Young,  Edward  C.  Jones,  John  E. 
Lynch,  and  Abel  C.  Whittier  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  their 
faithful  and  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  Association 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office ; and  in  consideration  of  their 
zeal  and  efficiency,  we  especially  regret  that  the  engagements  of 
Messrs.  Freeland,  Hayden  and  Dennison  did  not  allow  them  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  subject  matter  of  naming  the  Hall  in  which  this 
meeting  is  held,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
October  last,  be  taken  up. 
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Voted,  That  in  consideration  of  the  great  service  rendered  this  Asso- 
ciation by  Benjamin  Russell,  who,  for  twenty-nine  consecutive  years, 
was  one  of  its  active  managers ; fourteen  of  which  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent, during  which  long  period  he  labored  earnestly  and  efficiently  for 
its  interests ; and  of  whom  our  eminent  Ex-President  and  Historian, 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  has  said  that  “ without  reproach  to  any  of  his 
colleagues  or  successors,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  most  active, 
influential,  and  successful  of  all  whose  names  are  recorded  in  these 
annals,  in  promoting  the  interest,  the  reputation,  and  permanent  useful- 
ness of  the  Association ; ” and  to  the  end  that  his  honored  name  may 
be  permanently  linked  with  our  present  and  future  historj^,  as  it  was 
with  its  past,  that  this  Hall  be  now  and  henceforward  known  as 
“ Russell  Hall,”  and  that  it  be  called  and  designated  by  that  title  in 
all  cases  whenever  it  is  convenient  or  proper  to  describe  this  apartment 
by  a specific  name. 

Voted,  That  twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  printed,  and  a copy  sent  to  each  member  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell, 
Secretary-elect,  by  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 


Adjourned. 


ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary . 
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Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  January  26,  1889. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I have  received  your  letter  informing  me  that  I have  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association.  I am  highly  honored  by  this  mark  of  respect  from  this 
eminent  Society.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  my  name  added 
to  your  roll. 

I am,  faithfully  yours, 


To  Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc. 


GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 


Boston,  January  26,  1889. 


Sir  : 

I am  very  much  honored  by  being  chosen  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  that  ancient  and  patriotic  body,  well  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  with  many  thanks  most  cordially 
accept  the  membership  offered  me. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc. 


CHARLES  DEYENS. 


Cambridge,  January  26,  1889. 


Dear  Sir  : 

Your  favor  of  yesterday  is  received  informing  me  that  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  had  been  pleased  to 
elect  me  to  its  Honorary  Membership.  Will  you  kindly  present  my 
cordial  thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  signal  and  gratifying  honor 
they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  which  I can  well  appreciate.  It  will 
always  be  a source  of  pride  to  know  that  my  name  is  inscribed  upon 
your  roll  with  those  of  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  we  may  well 
be  proud.  Thanking  you  personally  for  your  kind  letter,  I am, 


Very  respectfully  yours, 


Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc. 


B.  A.  GOULD. 
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Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

February  2,  1889. 

Sir  : 

I have  the  honor  to  accept  my  election  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  at  the  same 
time  I desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interesting  letter  in  which  you  in- 
formed me  of  my  election.  The  list  of  your  honorary  members  is  short 
but  distinguished,  and  I am  proud  to  have  my  name  added  to  it. 

I remain,  Sir,  with  high  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary,  etc. 


APPENDIX 


OBITUARIES  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


The  list  of  deceased  members  for  the  year  1888  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  for  some  years  past,  being  twenty-seven  for  the  year  agains’t  thirty- 
one  in  1887.  The  average  age  was  69  years,  10  months,  the  oldest  being 
92,  and  the  youngest  35  years  of  age.  The  brief  notices  following 
have  been  prepared  from  the  data  furnished,  the  design  being  to  give 
only  the  more  prominent  points  of  general  interest  in  the  lives  of 
our  deceased  members. 


GEORGE  W.  BROWN 

was  born  in  Scituate  in  this  State  in  1815.  When  a lad  he  came  to 
Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  shipwright.  He  soon  began  business 
on  his  own  account,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Brown  & Lovell.  In  1847  they  bought  a wharf  at  East 
Boston,  where  for  many  years  they  carried  on  a thriving  business, 
building  vessels  of  various  sizes,  repairing,  &c.  During  the  war  they 
built  steamers  for  the  Government.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1841, 
and  was  a life  member.  In  early  life  he  was  interested  in  military 
affairs,  being  at  one  time  Captain  of  the  Columbian  Artillery,  and  later 
commanded  the  Pinion  Guards  of  East  Boston.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  Some  years  since  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  After 
retiring  from  business  he  removed  to  Scituate,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  January  21.  He  leaves  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

JOHN  K.  ROGERS 

was  a native  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1821.  He  came 
to  Boston  when  a boy,  and  soon  after  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
Type  Foundry  as  bookkeeper.  He  was  connected  with  this  Company 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  — for  the  past  seventeen  as  Agent  and  Treasurer. 
He  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  City  Guards.  He  resided  in 
Brookline,  where  he  served  as  one  of  the  Selectmen.  He  was  a man  of 
fine  taste,  a patron  of  art  subjects,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1876  as  a type-founder.  On 
account  of  his  acknowledged  ability  in  matters  pertaining  to  art,  his 
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sound  judgment  and  impartiality,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Art  Department  at  our  last  Exhibition.  Every  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Rogers  was  impressed  with  his  courteous, 
genial,  and  gentlemanly  bearing.  Simple,  unaffected,  approachable,  he 
possessed  a quiet  dignity  and  winning  manners,  which  endeared  him  to 
all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance.  After  a short 
illness,  he  died,  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years, 
leaving  a widow  and  three  children. 

GREENLEAF  C.  SANBORN 

was  a well-known  housewright  in  this  city  more  than  a generation  ago. 
He  was*  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but  most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  this 
State.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1833,  was  a life  member,  and 
served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  also  served  in  the 
Common  Council  of  Boston.  For  some  years  past  he  resided  in  West- 
boro’,  where  he  served  as  a Selectman.  His  death  occurred  on  the  10th 
of  February,  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

ENOCH  ROBINSON 

was  widely  known  as  a manufacturer  of  first-class  builders’  hardware 
for  about  fifty  years.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1801,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  whitesmith.  Being  a man  of  great  natural  mechanical  ability, 
he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  and  for  his  life  long  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  locksmiths  in  Boston.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  he  built  a dwelling-house,  in  circular  form,  in  Somerville, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1841,  and 
was  a life  member.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sterling,  upright,  and 
straightforward  of  men,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  February  11th,  leaving  six  children. 

. JOHN  H.  STURGIS 

was  the  second  son  of  Russell  Sturgis,  and  was  born  in  Manilla,  in  1834. 
He  received  a liberal  education,  and  became  an  Architect.  In  this 
profession  he  attained  a high  position.  He  designed  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  Building,  and  many  churches 
and  first-class  residences.  He  joined  our  Association  in  18G4.  Mr. 
Sturgis  was  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  family,  and  in  every  walk 
in  life  he  sustained  that  honorable  name.  He  died  in  England,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  leaving  a widow  and  seven  children. 

WILLIAM  H.  HILL 

wTasborn  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1814.  In  early  life  he  learned  the 
bookbinder’s  trade,  and,  when  nineteen  years  old,  commenced  business 
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for  himself  on  Cornhill,  at  one  time  having  Adam  W.  Thaxter,  3d,  as  a 
partner.  Mr.  Hill  was  a far-seeing,  sagacious  man,  of  great  natural 
financial  ability,  and  after  disposing  of  his  interest  to  liis  partner,  he 
engaged  in  other  and  more  lucrative  business,  in  which  he  amassed  an 
immense  fortune.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1851,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  was  well  known  in  commercial  circles,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  successful  investors,  his  advice 
and  co-operation  being  solicited  in  behalf  of  numerous  enterprises.  He 
was  interested  in  the  management  of  many  corporations,  — financial, 
manufacturing,  and  engaged  in  transportation,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
a leading  and  influential  man.  He  died  February  26,  aged  74  years, 
leaving  one  son  and  five  daughters. 

WILLIAM  P.  SARGENT 

was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  carriage  builders  in  the 
State.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Carriage  Builders’ 
Association,  and  of  the  Carriage  Makers’  Association  of  New  Haven. 
He  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Amesbury,  and  when  the  town  of 
Merrimac  was  formed,  a few  years  since,  Mr.  Sargent  gave  the  new 
town  its  spacious  and  beautiful  Town  Hall.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1879.  He  was  a man  of  large  business  ability,  very  genial  and 
popular,  and  a favorite  among  his  acquaintances.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  February,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

GEORGE  COOLIDGE 

has  been  known  to  many  of  our  members  for  many  years  as  a printer 
of  excellent  repute.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  Dedham,  which  was 
also  his  home  in  his  later  years.  He  learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of 
S.  N.  Dickinson,  and  for  years  was  connected  with  that  gentleman  in 
the  publication  of  the  Boston  Almanac,  which  was  commenced  in  1836, 
and  of  which  he  afterward  became  sole  publisher.  He  was  at  one  time 
superintendent  of  printing  for  the  City  of  Boston.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1844,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
the  official  catalogue  of  several  of  our  Exhibitions.  Mr.  Coolidge  was 
a man  of  ability,  intelligent,  and  well  read.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  reliable  mechanics  in  his  line.  As  an  acquaint- 
ance he  was  deservedly  a favorite,  having  a host  of  friends,  and  no 
enemies.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  aged  71  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  several  children. 

GEORGE  E.  YOUNG 

was  a native  of  Maine,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  York  in  1822. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  sparmaker,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  com- 
menced that  business  in  East  Boston  in  1848.  He  furnished  the  spars 
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for  the  famous  clipper  ships  built  by  Donald  McKay  manjr  years  ago. 
He  represented  his  Ward  in  the  City  Government,  and  was  a trustee  of 
the  East  Boston  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Young  was  a man  of  marked 
business  ability,  clear  headed  and  enterprising.  He  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  a large  number  of  business  men,  who  esteemed  him 
for  his  sterling,  manly  qualities.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1871. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  21st  of  March,  at  the  age  of  66  years,  leaving 
a widow,  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

JOHN  W.  MORRISON 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Alton,  N.  H.,  in  1837.  He  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  began  business  in  this  city  about  twenty  years  ago. 
As  a man  and  a mechanic,  Mr.  Morrison  stood  deservedly  high  among  his 
friends,  acquaintances  and  business  associates.  He  served  two  years 
in  the  Common  Council  from  Ward  17.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1877.  He  was  a prudent  and  sagacious  manager,  and  acquired  a good 
property.  His  death  was  a surprise  to  his  acquaintances,  who,  from 
his  age  and  activity,  naturally  thought  he  had  the  promise  of  many 
years  before  him.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  51 
years.  He  left  a widow  and  one  adopted  child. 

AMOS  BROWN 

was  a native  of  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  in  1812.  He  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  commenced  business  in  Charlestown  when 
young.  For  many  years  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
builders  of  that  locality.  He  served  in  the  Common  Council  and  in  the 
State  Legislature.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  and  was  a life 
member.  Among  those  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  he  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  mechanic  and  an  upright, 
honest  man.  He  was  regarded  as  a good  neighbor  and  valuable  citizen. 
At  the  age  of  76  years,  he  died,  March  15th,  leaving  a daughter  and 
two  sons. 


WILLIAM  MACKENZIE 

was  born  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1835.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  which  he  followed  in  this  city  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  a man  of  positive  temperament,  eminently  high-minded, 
and  honorable  in  business  and  social  life.  He  was  impatient  with 
every  kind  and  phase  of  unreliability,  and  never  hesitated  to  express 
his  convictions  in  such  cases.  He  was  a sound,  practical  mechanic,  of 
excellent  judgment  and  business  ability.  He  was  a director  in  the 
Home  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a trustee.  He  was  interested  in  Odd 
Fellowship  and  other  beneficiary  organizations.  He  joined  our  Associ- 
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ation  in  1875,  was  a life  member,  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan, 
and  served  in  the  Board  of  Government.  He  also  served  as  one  of 
the  committee  at  our  Sixteenth  Exhibition.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a man 
who  strongly  drew  to  him  those  of  kindred  sentiments,  but  was  not 
familiar  with  simply  chance  acquaintances.  He  will  be  warmly  remem- 
bered and  regretfully  missed  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  close  personal 
acquaintance.  His  failing  health  was  a surprise  to  his  friends,  by  whom 
he  had  been  regarded  as  vigorous  and  well  preserved.  After  many 
months  of  suffering,  he  died,  at  his  home  at  the  Highlands,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  aged  53  years.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

DAVID  H.  JACOBS 

was  everybody’s  friend.  He  enjoyed  a very  wide  acquaintance,  and 
was  a universal  favorite.  In  his  temperament  was  blended  so  much 
that  was  genial  and  winning,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  an  enemy. 
He  was  born  in  West  Scituate  in  1820,  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade. 
This  business  he  followed  in  this  city  for  forty  years.  He  was  at  one 
time  in  the  firm  of  Roberts,  Adams  & Jacobs,  but  of  late  the  firm  name 
has  been  D.  H.  Jacobs  & Son.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1859,  was 
a life  member,  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan,  and  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Relief  and  Board  of  Government.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  em- 
phatically a busy,  useful,  sensible,  accommodating,  considerate  man. 
As  a mechanic  and  manager  he  ranked  among  the  best.  For  his  peculiar 
social  qualities,  and  manly  characteristics,  he  will  be  sadly  missed.  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  the  Highlands,  May  17th,  aged  68  years. 
He  left  an  only  son,  also  a member  of  our  Association,  who  succeeds 
him  in  business. 

THOMAS  A.  BRANINGAN 

was  a native  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  Glass  Cutter,  and  commenced  business  in  this  city  in  1850,  and 
which  he  carried  on  for  about  thirty  years.  He  was  prominent  in  Odd 
Fellowship,  having  been  a member  of  Bethesda  Lodge  over  forty  years. 
He  was  also  a past  officer  of  Mt.  Washington  Encampment.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1860,  was  a life  member,  and  served  three  years  on 
the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  died  May  25th,  aged  71  years,  leaving  a 
widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

EDWARD  H.  BRAIN ARD 

was  born  in  West  Newbury,  in  this  State,  in  1813.  He  first  learned  the 
trade  of  harness-maker,  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  which  he 
relinquished,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
as  a messenger.  In  1845  he  began  the  business  of  carriage  building, 
which  he  successfully  prosecuted  in  South  Boston  for  more  than  forty 
years,  — earning  thereby  a competence  and  a good  name.  During  the 
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Rebellion  he  devised  a new  pattern  of  ambulance,  which  was  adopted 
by  Government,  for  whom  he  built  a great  number.  This  ambulance 
was  awarded  a medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  used  by  the 
French  army  in  the  Eranco-Prussian  war.  Mr.  Brainard  was  a very 
social  man, — genial  and  companionable.  He  wras  active  in  Masonic 
circles,  having  presided  over  two  Lodges  and  one  Commandery,  and  for 
j^ears  was  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Associa- 
tion. He  served  in  the  Common  Council,  on  the  School  Committee, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  He  will  be 
remembered  with  pleasure  by  a large  number  of  his  former  associates 
and  companions,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  uniform  courtesy 
and  urbanity  of  manner.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1878.  He  died 
on  the  3d  of  June,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  leaving  a widow, 
one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

LEMUEL  MILES  STANDISH 

was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  valiant  Miles  Standish,  of  Old  Colony 
renown,  and  throughout  a long  and  busy  life  exemplified  some  of  the 
sterling  traits  of  character  that  have  made  the  doughty  Captain  of 
Plymouth  celebrated  in  the  early  annals  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
born  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1808;  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  when 
twenty -two  years  old  came  to  Boston  and  engaged  in  business.  For 
forty-four  years,  in  company  with  Charles  Woodbury,  he  did  a very 
large  business,  building  a great  number  of  mercantile  buildings,  dwell- 
ings, and  public  structures.  Mr.  Standish  was  an  excellent  mechanic, 
a first-class  manager,  an  able  financier,  and  the  firm  of  Standish  & 
Woodbury  stood  at  the  head  of  their  profession  for  more  than  a gener- 
ation. He  was  a man  of  retiring,  unpretending  manners,  courteous 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing,  self-respecting,  and  respecting  the 
rights  of  others.  His  many  good  qualities  caused  him  to  be  selected 
to  serve  his  constituents  in  many  positions  of  responsibility.  He 
served  in  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  three  years 
each.  For  seven  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Water  Board,  and  was 
a member  of  the  committee  on  a new  water  supply.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  disputed  points  between  the 
State,  the  City,  and  the  Boston  Water  Power  Company.  He  repre- 
sented his  Ward  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  president  of 
the  Revere  House  Corporation.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1842; 
was  a life  member ; one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  our  members’ 
loan ; served  three  years  in  the  Board  of  Government,  and  three  years 
as  vice-president.  His  fellow  members  would  gladly  have  elected  him 
to  the  highest  office  within,  their  gift  had  he  consented.  After  his 
death,  one  who  knew  him  well  said  of  him  : “ Coming  to  Boston  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  with  nothing  but  his  honest  intent  and  habits  of 
industry,  he  labored  with  diligence,  and  slowly  but  surely  won  his  wray 
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to  wealth,  and  gained,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community.  As  a master  mechanic  he  achieved  success, 
and  no  man  ever  placed  confidence  in  his  integrity  without  realizing  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  honest  man.  He  was 
unpretending  and  cautious,  but  he  always  held  tenaciously  to  his  opin- 
ions. Kindly  and  charitable,  he  performed  a thousand  good  acts,  and 
his  death  will  be  a source  of  regret  to  many  beyond  his  immediate 
family  circle.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Standish  removes  from  our  midst  one  of  the  lead, 
ing  names  in  the  building  fraternity  in  Boston.  Although  retired  from 
active  participation  in  his  profession,  he  was  interested  in  all  move- 
ments designed  to  benefit  our  city  and  Association,  and  was  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  times  in  the  onward 
march  of  events.  Others  may  occupy  his  place,  but  few,  indeed,  they 
be  who  can  fill  it.  He  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  8th.  He  left  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

JOHN  K.  PIKE 

was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1808.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  in  this  city  with  a fair  measure  of  mechanical  and 
financial  success  for  nearly  half  a century,  living  most  of  the  time  in 
South  Boston.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  affairs,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  fraternity  in  the  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1860. 
The  older  residents  of  his  neighborhood,  who  had  known  him  for  many 
years,  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  June, 
aged  eighty  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

JONATHAN  PRESTON 

was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  standing  among  the  people 
of  Boston  and  vicinity.  For  over  sixty  years  he  was  active  in  business, 
and  was  widety  and  favorably  known  to  a large  number  of  our  citizens. 
He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Beverly  known  as  Beverly  Farms,  in  1801. 
He  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  commenced  business  in  Boston  very 
early.  In  order  the  better  to  understand  and  execute  the  work  in  hand 
from  the  plans  furnished,  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  for  which  he  exhibited  great  natural  aptitude,  and  ulti- 
mately became  a proficient  in  the  art,  which  he  afterwards  followed  as 
his  profession.  He  was  possessed  of  an  original  inventive  faculty, 
which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
the  plans  of  work  confided  to  his  supervision.  He  was  the  architect 
for  a great  number  of  public  and  private  buildings,  both  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  also  active  in  public  affairs,  serving  in  the  City 
Government  about  ten  years,  and  on  the  Water  Board  for  a long  time. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission  having  in  charge  the  development 
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of  the  Back  Bay  Territory.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1834,  was  a 
life  member,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Government.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  on  a site  for  a new  hall  in  1844.  He  was  a man  of  great 
energy,  and  unswerving  integrity,  far-sighted  and  sagacious.  In  his 
intercourse  with  other  mechanics  he  was  prompt  in  recognizing  merit 
and  fidelity,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  many  young  men  in  the 
commencement  of  their  business  careers.  His  exemplary  personal 
habits  through  life  enabled  him  to  enjoy  good  health  to  the  last.  For 
years  past  he  has  had  an  office  with  his  son,  William  G.  Preston,  also  an 
accomplished  architect.  Financially  he  was  successful,  and  in  later 
years  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  earlier  life.  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  July,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  leaving  a widow  and  four  sons. 

GEORGE  A.  WALKER 

was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1836.  He  learned  the  machinist’s  trade 
in  Manchester,  and  commenced  business  in  Boston  in  1866.  He  was  a 
student  in  his  profession,  fond  of  reading  mechanical  and  scientific 
works.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1884.  He  was  an  excellent 
mechanic,  — industrious,  painstaking,  and  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  his  contracts.  After  a long  and  painful  illness,  he  died  on  the  19th 
i of  July,  aged  52  years,  leaving  a widow. 

EDMUND  D.  CASSELL 

was  a son  of  a well-known  shipmaster  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1802.  He  learned  the  trade  of  House  and  Sign 
Painter,  which  he  followed  successfully  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Having  acquired  a competence,  he  retired  from  active  business  some 
years  since.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1840,  was  a life  member,  and 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  was  regarded  as  a man  of 
strict  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  In 
early  life  he  was  interested  in  military  affairs,  and  commanded  the 
Lafayette  Guards.  When  a boy,  he  stood  on  the  elevation  now  occupied 
by  Pemberton  Square,  and  witnessed  the  battle  between  the  United 
States  Frigate  Chesapeake,  and  the  British  Ship  Shannon,  which  took 
place  in  the  harbor.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health  to  within  a few  days 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  leaves  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

JOSEPHUS  MORTON 

was  a native  of  Lubec,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  in  1811.  He  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  and  was  in  business  in  this  city  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  1850,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
Mr.  Morton  was  a man  of  excellent  judgment,  of  positive  convictions, 
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methodical  and  upright,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  acquaintances. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1877.  He  died  at  Pigeon  Cove  on  the  28th 
of  August,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  son. 

JOHN  J.  CURTIN 

was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1853,  and  resided  in  that  town  through 
life.  He  learned  the  trade  of  plumber,  which  he  followed  as  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Page  & Curtin.  He  was  much  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him,  as  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  an  upright  man  and  good  citizen. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1884,  and  was  one  of  our  j^oungest 
members,  both  in  years  and  in  membership.  He  died  September  loth, 
leaving  no  family. 


ROYAL  M.  PULSIFER. 

Few  men  ever  attain  so  wide  and  well  earned  popularity  in  the  place 
of  their  birth,  while  young,  and  in  so  short  a time,  as  did  Mr.  Pulsifer. 
A native  of  Newton,  he  was  a citizen  of  that  place  from  birth  until 
death.  He  was  educated  in  their  schools,  and  had  the  highest  honors 
within  their  gift  showered  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  family  of  large  ability  and  influence,  and  inherited 
the  sturdy  and  executive  characteristics  of  his  ancestors.  When  eighteen 
years  old,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  within 
a remarkably  short  time  had  won  a high  position.  Eight  years  after 
his  first  connection  with  that  journal,  his  name  was  at  its  head  as 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  that  then  owned  the  entire  establishment. 
The  growth  of  the  paper  following  this  change  was  very  rapid,  and  its 
influence  correspondingly  increased.  Financial  prosperity  attended  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pulsifer  and  his  associates  in  a degree  quite  unprece- 
dented. He  was  liberal,  enterprising,  sanguine,  and  ventured  some  of 
his  wealth  in  enterprises  which  did  not  realize  his  expectations,  but 
which  produced  instead  anxiety  and  mental  strain.  The  tendency 
frequently  seen  among  able  business  men  to  overtask  their  powers  by 
intense  and  unremitting  exertions  was  probably  true  in  his  case.  The 
lesson  is  among  the  hardest  for  successful  men  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  mental  and  bodily  endurance.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1885.  His  loss  to  the  active  world  of  business,  and  the  more  sympathetic 
and  appreciative  world  of  social  life,  and  to  the  still  higher  and  nobler 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community,  is  severe  and  in  a degree 
irreparable.  He  was  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  an  elegant  and 
much-prized  home,  the  centre  of  a circle  of  household  friends,  neighbors, 
and  fellow-citizens.  He  was  not  given  “ length  of  days,”  but  within 
the  short  span  of  his  mortal  life  wTas  condensed  a vast  amount  of  social 
and  business  success  and  happiness.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October, 
at  the  age  of  45  years,  leaving  a widow  and  family  friends  to  mourn  his 
untimely  loss. 
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JOHN  B.  PLACE 

was  a native  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  born  in  1796.  He  was 
a housewright  by  trade,  which  he  followed  in  this  city  for  many  years, 
and  was  regarded  as  a competent  and  reliable  mechanic.  He  served 
for  a short  time  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  during  his  later  years 
received  a pension.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1836,  and  was  a life 
member.  His  health  failing  some  years  since,  and  having  no  family, 
he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  lived  with  a distant  relative  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  He  was  a member  of  our  Association  fifty-two  years. 


JONATHAN  E.  HAZELTON 

was  born  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  in  1803.  When  a young  man,  he  was 
engaged  in  various  enterprises,  residing  in  other  States,  but  finally 
settled  in  Boston  about  1840,  and  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  the 
firm  being  Doe  & Hazelton,  who  were  located  on  Cornhill  for  many 
years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1849  as  a manufacturer,  and  was 
a life  member.  He  retired  from  business  several  years  since,  has  lived 
in  retirement  at  the  South  End  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  left  a widow,  one 
son,  and  one  daughter. 


ELIPHAS  S.  CHAPIN 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Gill,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  stone-cutter,  and  was  known  to  our  building 
mechanics  in  this  city  as  a contractor  for  granite  work  for  many  years. 
He  was  a modest,  retiring  man,  much  respected  by  his  associates.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1874.  For  some  time  he  was  incapacitated  by 
ill  health  from  doing  business,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  71  years,  leaving  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 


NATHANIEL  J.  BRADLEE. 

The  position  held  by  Mr.  Bradlee  in  this  community  was  unique. 
Without  detracting  from  the  ability  or  worth  of  any  other  citizen,  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  there  is  probably  no  man  living,  who,  in 
the  various  fields  of  social  and  society  life;  extent  and  variety  of 
business  qualifications  and  engagements, — as  the  custodian  of  trust 
property ; as  an  efficient  and  reliable  corporation  manager ; as  a philan- 
thropist ; as  a trusted  and  trustworthy  friendly  adviser ; as  a judge  of 
property  values ; as  a citizen  of  standing  and  influence,  can  rank  as  his 
peer.  Mr.  Bradlee  was  not  obliged,  as  many  have  been,  to  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  of  success.  He  was  born  of  an  old,  cultured, 


wealthy  family,  who  for  years  had  been  among  the  most  influential  in 
Boston.  He  was  given  the  best  training  in  the  best  schools.  He  began 
life  with  abundant  means,  with  a wide  acquaintance,  which  included 
numbers  of  our  best  citizens.  At  the  start,  the  advantage  was  in  his 
favor.  But  while  with  some  temperaments  these  very  advantages  prove 
to  be  an  element  of  danger  to  communities,  by  being  abused,  or  used  only 
for  selfish  ends,  regardless  of  others ; with  Mr.  Bradlee  they  were 
regarded  as  a sacred  trust  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  helpfulness, 
not  for  himself  and  his  immediate  family  only,  but  for  the  city  of  his 
birth,  for  his  fellow-citizens,  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him. 
His  was  no  narrow  horizon,  but  included  in  its  sweep  the  good  of  all 
within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  whose 
good  deeds  proceed  from  no  selfish  motive,  but  from  an  inherent 
principle  that  prompted  him  to  do  right  for  the  right’s  sake.  He  was 
no  self-seeker.  He  was  a judicious  manager  of  his  own  and  others 
interests  as  a matter  of  principle,  not  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of 
gaining  some  temporary  advantage.  As  the  prudent  husbandman  plants 
his  seed  at  the  proper  season,  in  a fertile  soil,  knowing  that  the  sun- 
shine and  the  rain  will  insure  the  harvest,  so  he  planted  his  ventures 
in  accordance  with  the  common-sense  laws  of  commercial  and  business 
success.  Others  might  be  smart , — he  was  able ; others  might  indulge  in 
sensational  and  brilliant  undertakings , — he  was  not  diverted  by  pyro- 
technics. His  original  profession  was  that  of  an  Architect.  In  this 
capacity  he  designed  aud  superintended  the  erection  of  a large  number 
of  public  and  private  buildings,  which  are  now  standing  as  monuments 
of  his  ability.  In  this,  as  in  other’  directions,  he  displayed  the  same 
sound  practical  judgment  which  characterized  him  through  life.  He 
cared  nothing  for  the  honors  of  political  life,  although  his  fellow-citi- 
zens more  than  once  besought  him  to  accept  a nomination  when  some 
emergency  demanded  a name  which  of  itself  was  “a  tower  of  strength.” 
In  his  business  connections  he  was  overwhelmed  with  importunities 
to  accept  official  positions.  He  was  president  of  several  corporations, 
and  director  in  many  more.  For  years  he  was  president  of  the  Water 
Board  of  Boston,  and  performed  great  service  to  his  fellow-citizens  in 
that  capacity.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  fair  dealing.  One  incident 
illustrates  this.  Under  his  direction,  the  immense  structure  known  as 
Hotel  Pelham,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets,  was 
moved  bodily  about  sixteen  feet, — without  disturbing  the  inmates  or 
damaging  the  building.  When  complimented  on  the  complete  success 
of  the  undertaking,  he  replied,  in  effect,  that  much  of  the  credit  belonged 
to  John  S.  Blair,  the  building-mover,  and  not  to  him.  He  was  the 
Superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  general  plan  of 
operation  was  his  own,  but  the  minor  details  were  planned  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Blair,  and  Mr.  Bradlee  would  neither  deprive  Mr. 
Blair  of  the  credit  due  him,  or  take  to  himself  any  credit  which 
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belonged  to  another.  But  the  limits  of  these  notices  preclude  much 
that  might  otherwise  properly  be  said  in  regard  to  his  temperament, 
characteristics,  labors,  and  influence.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1853, 
was  a life  member,  and  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  our  members’ 
loan.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Government,  and  was  successively 
Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Association.  He  was  constant  in 
his  attendance  at  our  meetings,  and  always  manifested  deep  interest  in 
our  welfare.  He  M as  always  ready  to  serve  the  Association  on  Com- 
mittees, or  otherMdse,  as  the  occasion  demanded,  notwithstanding  his 
business  engagements  completely  covered  his  whole  time.  His  good 
nature  caused  him  to  assume  many  extra  burdens  at  the  solicitations  of 
friends,  and  which  eventually  proAred  too  much  for  his  strength.  The 
multiplicity  of  details  in  his  manifold  business  interests  wsls  simply 
immense.  To  care  for  so  many  important  and  diverse  interests  with 
the  fidelity  which  he  always  displayed  was  a herculean  task.  By  actual 
count  he  would  receive  nearly  a hundred  callers  in  his  office  during  a 
single  business  day.  None  were  repelled,  — all  were  given  respectful 
attention.  It  was  a wonder  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintances  how 
he  managed  to  attend  to  so  many  people  and  so  many  subjects.  He 
veritably  “ died  in  the  harness.”  At  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years,  he  has 
been  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  incessant  labors  and  responsibilities. 
But  for  his  consistent  temperate  habits  practiced  through  life,  it  would 
no  doubt  have  occurred  even  earlier.  He  died  on  Monday,  December 
17th,  in  the  cars  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  MThile  on  a business  journey 
to  Vermont.  A special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  was  con- 
vened, b}r  order  of  President  Haynes,  who,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  : 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Government,  It  is  a sad  occasion  that 
calls  us  together  this  afternoon. 


Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee, 

a past  President,  and  a sincere  friend  of  the  Association,  is  dead.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  public  spirit,  and  the  loss  to  the  community 
will  be  severely  felt.  To  our  Association,  the  loss  of  such  a friend  is 
almost  irreparable.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Association  for  eight  years, 
serving  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and  President.  During  those  years 
he  rendered  conscientious  and  efficient  service.  At  the  time  of  our 
financial  embarrassment,  he  was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  our 
relief.  Mr.  Bradlee  Mras  a man  of  broad  mind,  gentle  and  affable  in 
disposition,  and  in  his  dealings  he  wras  always  generous  and  just.  In 
the  affairs  of  men  he  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a peacemaker. 
When  there  were  misunderstandings  or  discordant  views,  his  was  the 
happy  thought  that  out  of  seeming  conflict  brought  harmony  and  peace. 
He  was  in  a remarkable  degree  a helpful  man.  In  his  desire  to  serve 
others,  he  did  not  spare  himself.  His  loss  is  sincerely  mourned.  His 
sudden  death  M-as  a severe  shock  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  to  the 
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community  in  which  he  occupied  so  prominent  a place,  and  with  whose 
interests  he  was  so  fully  identified.  Our  kindest  sympathy  and  condol- 
ence are  extended  to  his  bereaved  family  in  their  deep  affliction.  We, 
as  members  of  this  Association,  and  as  individuals,  mourn  the  loss  of 
an  associate  and  a dear  friend.” 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following,  which  had  been  prepared  to 
be  offered  at  this  meeting  : — 

‘ ‘ Called  together  by  the  announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
fellow-member,  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  a citizen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, a man  of  business  reputation  unexcelled,  an  advisor  of  rare  ability, 
an  official  of  unquestioned  capacity  and  integrity,  a cherished  companion, 
a true  and  noble  friend ; as  a neighbor,  universally  esteemed ; an  ex- 
President  of  this  Association,  whose  words  and  deeds,  given  gratuitously 
in  our  behalf,  are  recalled  with  satisfaction  and  pride  by  us  all ; we 
meet  here  at  this  time  in  the  shadow  of  a grief  which  covers,  not 
ourselves  only,  but  this  entire  community. 

“ Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradlee  our  community  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  worthy,  exemplary  and  valuable  citizens ; one  who  in 
all  of  the  many  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  — being  tried  by  that  crucial  test  of  character,  performance, 
— has  never  been  found  wanting,  but  has  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  duty,  and  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends.  The 
death  of  this  upright  and  able  man,  while  yet  in  the  zenith  of  his 
usefulness  and  influence,  in  the  midst  of  a career  as  beneficial  to  his 
fellows  as  it  was  honorable  to  himself,  surrounded  by  a wide  circle  of 
friends,  who  felt  that  in  him  they  were  sure  of  a safe  counsellor  and  a 
worthy  exemplar  for  our  rising  generation,  this  event,  so  sad  and  so 
unexpected  to  us,  calls  for  the  exercise  on  our  part  of  a measure  of  that 
faith  in  the  ordering  of  all  events,  whether  joyous  or  grievious,  by  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  in  the  absence  of  adversity,  we  easily 
profess. 

“ Besolved,  That  to  the  members  of  his  family,  to  whom  this  bereave- 
ment comes  with  a severity  which  we  may  dimly  imagine,  but  cannot 
realize,  we  desire  to  offer  our  united  and  cordial  sympathy.  The 
inheritance  which  he  has  left  is  indeed  ‘better  than  great  riches.’ 
The  treasure  now  laid  up  beyond  the  reach  of  all  corroding  influences 
will  remain  with  them  like  a pearl  of  great  price,  and  descend  to  his 
children’s  children;  and  to  the  ‘ God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,’ 
who  only  can  console  and  comfort  those  in  the  deeps  of  earthly  trouble , 
we  commend  his  well-beloved.” 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  were  feelingly  advocated  by  Vice- 
President  Wentworth,  Mr.  Hayden,  and  others,  all  of  whom  referred 
to  Mr.  Bradlee  in  the  most  complimentary  manner,  and  they  were 
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passed  unanimously  by  a rising  vote.  On  the  following  day,  the  Board 
of  Government  attended  the  funeral  in  a body,  the  services  being  held 
in  the  church  corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  being  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  life-long  intimate  friend  and 
pastor  of  the  deceased.  Of  Mr.  Bradlee,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  of 
another,  that  he,  “ like  the  sun,  seemed  largest  at  its  setting.”  He  left 
a widow  and  three  daughters. 

OLIVER  DITSON. 

The  last  name  on  the  roll  of  our  deceased  members  for  the  year  1888, 
is  one  widely  known  throughout  our  entire  country.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  other  business  establishment  could  be  named  whose 
imprint  has  been  familiar  in  so  many  households  as  that  of  which  Mr. 
Ditson  was  the  head.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1811.  His  father 
was  a merchant ; but  having  suffered  losses,  the  boy,  after  receiving  an 
education  in  our  public  schools,  was  apprenticed  to  a printer,  and 
learned  that  trade.  The  unusual  promptness  and  ability  manifested  by 
him  was  soon  recognized  by  the  offer  of  an  interest  in  a book-publishing 
house,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  lines,  published  a small  amount 
of  sheet  music.  It  was  not  many  years  before  young  Ditson  was  sole 
proprietor,  and  the  business  of  music-publishing  was  made  the  leading 
feature.  After  a few  years,  Mr.  John  C.  Haynes,  who  had  been  in  his 
employ  for  some  years,  was  admitted  as  a partner,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  the  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  & Co.  have  supplied  a very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  musical  publications  of  the  country ; having,  in 
addition  to  their  large  establishment  in  this  city,  branch  houses  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Ditson  was  a man  of  large  business 
capacity  and  excellent  judgment;  conservative  and  sagacious,  one  of 
those  who  not  only  discover  new  openings,  but  have  the  courage, 
wisdom,  and  means  to  improve  them.  He  was  connected  with  many 
institutions,  monetary,  mercantile,  charitable  and  social,  and  was  a 
trusted  and  valuable  member  of  all.  He  was  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental National  Bank  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  was  presented 
with  a valuable  service  of  plate  by  his  associates  in  token  of  their  regard. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mechanic  Apprentices’  Library 
Association,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  and  influence.  His  time  and 
efforts  were  devoted  to  his  business,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  diverted  by  the  temptation  of  public  official  station.  He  was  a man 
of  liberal  ideas,  of  broad  culture,  genial  and  companionable,  a valued 
associate,  and  firm  friend.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1839,  was  a 
life  member,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Board  of  Government.  His 
health  began  to  fail  some  months  ago,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  active  management  of  the  concern  to  younger  men.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  best  musical  development  of  our  people  is  of  itself  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  marble,  and  in  the  years  to  follow,  his 
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name  will  be  a household  word  in  numberless  homes  made  happier  by 
musical  facilities  which  he  did  so  much  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Nothing  low  nor  unworthy  was  ever  allowed  to  issue  from  his  presses, 
but  the  highest  and  most  elevating  music,  and  the  finest  instruments 
only  were  countenanced  by  him.  Like  his  music,  his  life  was  harmo- 
nious, helpful,  elevating;  and,  in  keeping  with  the  wise  rule  of  his  life, 
he  left  to  many  friends  substantial  testimonials  of  his  personal  regard, 
which,  from  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  given,  and  the  pleasant 
associations  of  past  years,  possess  a value  which  far  exceeds  their 
intrinsic  worth.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 
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ANNUAL  EEPOET,  1890. 


Boston,  January  6,  1890. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Cotil- 
lon Hall,  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Wednesday  evening, 
January  15,  1890,  at  7.45  o’clock.  The  following  items  of  business  will  come 
before  the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance  Committee, 

Committee  of  Relief,  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking-Fund,  and  Trustees  of 
the  Charity  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the 

ensuing  year. 

4.  To  ballot  for  new  members. 

5.  To  ballot  for  Honorary  Member. 

3.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Associa- 

tion for  the  ensuing  year. 

8.  To  see  if  the  Association  will  hold  a Fair  during  the  present  year,  the  same 

being  recommended  by  the  Government. 

9.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Government,  in 

preparing  for  such  a Fair. 

10.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trades  Schools. 

1 1 . To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 
Secretary. 

Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue. 

In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
each  member,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  January  15,  1890. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Haynes  at  7.45 
o’clock. 

The  records  of  the  two  last  quarterly  meetings  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report  for  the 
year  1889,  as  follows  : — , 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Jan.  13,  1890. 


Receipts. 


Cash  balance  as  per  last  report  . 

Interest  on  Shattuck  Fund 

$366  67 

Dividend  on  Revere  House  Stock 

80  00 

Admission  of  new  members 

$775  00 

Annual  Assessments,  1885  . 

10  00 

“ “ 1886  . 

25  00 

“ “ 1887  . 

65  00 

“ 1888  . 

410  00 

“ “ 1889  . 

2,005  00 

“ ' “ 1890  . 

5 00 

Special  “ .... 

20  00 

Life  membership,  balance  ... 

39  00 

3,354  00 

Organ  Fund,  “ 

19  52 

Institute  of  Technology,  Scholarship  Fund, 

Returned 

4,000  00 

Money  borrowed  — Notes  discounted  . 

8,500  00 

Interest  returned  on  discounted  note  paid  before  due, 

45  69 

Mechanics  Building  — Rents  : 

Skating-rink  and  lawn  tennis  . 

$1,532  50 

Rev.  R.  J.  Barry  — Chapel 

2,999  97 

Balls  and  entertainments 

4,980  00 

Exhibitions  (except  Maritime) 

7,654  11 

Cotillon  Hall 

1,604  00 

W.  J.  Little,  — Art  rooms 

675  00 

Concerts  ....... 

1,200  00 

Military  drills 

527  50 

Maritime  Exhibition  .... 

7,900  00 

Storage  and  rent  of  tables,  etc. 

116  05 

29,189  13 

Sale  of  old  materials 

265  67 

Maritime  Exhibition  : 

Gas  ........ 

$1,572  72 

Water  . 

334  40 

Labor  ....... 

91  00 

1,998  12 

Interest  on  Bank  deposits 

60  01 

Donation  of  T.  J.  Whidden,  Esq.,  towards 

Mortgage 

debt 

1,000  00 

.$895  90 


48,878  81 


. $49,774  71 


$49,774  71 


Making  the  total  receipts,  including  cash  balance 
Carried  forward , 


Bro  ught  forward , 


Payments. 


$49,774  71 


Interest  on  first  mortgage  . . . $7,200  00 

“ “ second  mortgage  . . 552  25 

“ “ notes  discounted  . . . 145  21 


Taxes  — two  years 

-tb 

6,953  98 

Money  repaid  — notes  discounted 

13,500  00 

On  mortgages  ....... 

1,300  00 

Committee  of  Relief  ...... 

1,596  11 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 

750  00 

New  hall  — balance  of  construction 

480  34 

Furniture  for  new  hall  ..... 

2,123  31 

Building  for  outside  hoistway  .... 

682  00 

Insurance  on  organ  ...... 

125  00 

Insurance  on  paintings  ..... 

15  00 

Repairs * 

2,635  78 

Pay-roll  ........ 

2,769  75 

Gas  ......... 

2,538  38 

Water 

502  70 

Fuel 

685  10 

Salaries,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

1,666  67 

Preparation  of  historical  annals  .... 

200  00 

Printing  ........ 

479  75 

Postage-stamps,  envelopes,  and  small  sundries  . 

209  21 

Charity  Fund,  being  money  in  the  treasury  given 

for 

that  purpose  ....... 

340  00 

Advertising  — Cotillon  Hall  .... 

39  89 

Making  the  total  payments 47,490  43 

Cash  balance  to  new  account $2,284  28 


Respectfully  submitted, 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 

Boston,  Jan.  13,  1890. 

Note. — Of  the  printing,  $200  was  for  the  new  By-Laws,  including  binding, 
and  $100  for  annual  report;  of  repairs,  $468  was  for  a new  system  of  heating  in 
basement  of  Grand  Hall.  A considerable  part  of  the  “ repairs  ” and  “ pay-roll  ” 
were  incident  to  the  use  of  the  building,  and  not  for  actual  repairs  and  care. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1890. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Einance  Committee,  have  examined  in 
detail  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to  be  as  stated  in  the  con- 
densed report  herewith  submitted. 


They  have  also  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Committee  of 
Relief,  and  find  them  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  in  accordance  with  their 


reports,  as  submitted  to  this  meeting. 


Boston,  Jan.  13, 1890. 


JAMES  G.  HAYNES, 

O.  M.  WENTWORTH, 

E.  B.  BADGER, 

Members  of  the  Committee  of  Finance. 


Committee  of  Relief. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  annual  report,  as 
follows : — 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1890. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  : — 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submit  this  their  report  of  their  operations  for  the 
year  1889. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  on  our  monthly  list  of  beneficiaries  five 
members  and  fourteen  widows.  During  the  year  two  members  and  one  widow 
have  died,  and  two  members  and  two  widows  have  been  added  to  the  list ; making 
the  number  at  this  time  five  members  and  fifteen  widows.  There  have  been  several 
cases,  both  of  members  and  widows,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  de- 
served especial  consideration.  They  are  all  very  aged  people,  in  straitened 
circumstances,  in  poor  health,  in  some  instances  confined  to  their  beds,  and 
mostly  dependent  upon  our  benefactions.  In  such  cases  your  committee  have 
increased  the  amount  of  our  payments  to  $15  per  month.  Our  expenditures 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . . . . . $1  89 

Drawn  from  our  Treasurer  on  twelve  warrants 1,596  11 

Total $1,598  00 


Paid  to  beneficiaries  as  per  receipts  of  committee  ....  $1,598  00 

To  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year,  Ave 
recommend  that  the  sum  of  $2,500  be  appropriated  by  the  Association. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

EDWARD  T.  NICHOLS, 

Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


The  Sinking-Fund  Commissioners 

submitted  their  report,  as  follows  : — 
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Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  15,  1890. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Sinking- 
Fund  Commissioners. 

Amount  of  fund  Jan.  12,  1889  ...  ....  $3,340  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  for  admission  and  life- 

membership  fees  applicable  to  this  fund  . . . . . 814  00 

Total  fund $4,154  00 


JAMES  G.  HAYNES, 

O.  M.  WENTWORTH, 
NEWTON  TALBOT. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund 

submitted  their  report,  as  follows  : — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  have  much  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing, that  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Bicknell,  the 
funds  in  keeping  have  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  object  for  which  this  fund  was  established  has  appealed  to  the  generosity 
of  others  than  members  of  this  Association,  and  it  has  been  deemed  proper  by 
the  Trustees  of  said  fund  that  especial  mention  of  such  should  be  made  in  this 
report. 

In  the  year  1887,  Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles  R.  Lawrence,  who,  by  the 
decease  of  their  father,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Lawrence,  had  become  possessed 
of  the  bonds  for  which  he  had  subscribed,  very  generously  donated  the  same  to 
this  fund,  at  their  par  value,  — five  hundred  dollars,  — with  all  coupons  attached. 

During  the  past  year,  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee  has  purchased  from  the  estate 
of  her  brother,  the  late  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  ten-second  mortgage  bonds  of  this 
Association,  of  the  par  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  all  coupons  attached, 
and  has  made  donation  of  the  same  to  this  fund. 

Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Jenkins,  the  widow  of  a former  honored  Vice-President,  has 
also  contributed  in  cash  to  this  fund  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Such  liberality  from  persons  not  connected  with  the  Association,  it  is  hoped 
may  prove  an  incentive  to  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  this  organization,  in  the  work  of  rendering  this  department  of  greater 
benefit  to  those  whom  it  is  especially  designed  to  assist. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  Trust  there  has  been  donated  and  received  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  second-mortgage 
bonds  of  this  Association,  of  the  par  value  of  $12,300,  and  in  cash  $1,025. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable,  at  this  time  and  in  this 
manner,  to  place  upon  record,  for  general  information,  the  names  of  such  as 
have  already  made  donations  to  this  fund,  with  the  amounts  by  each  subscribed. 
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The  list  is  as  follows  : — 

In  second-mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Helen  C.  Bradlee. 

In  amount  of  same,  six  hundred  dollars,  — 

James  G.  Haynes. 


In  amount  five  hundred  dollars  each,  — 


Charles  Whittier, 

George  W.  Pope, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

John  L.  Whiting, 

Edwd.  and  Chas.  R.  Lawrence, 

Benj.  D.  Whitcomb, 

Charles  Woodbury, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt. 

In  amount  three  hundred  dollars  each,  — 

S.  A.  Denio, 

Alden  Speare. 

In  amount  two  hundred  dollars  each,  — 

George  0.  Carpenter, 

Clement  Willis, 

Newton  Talbot, 

C.  S.  Parker  & Sons, 

George  W.  Berry, 

John  Souther, 

James  H.  Freeland, 

Henry  M.  Whitney, 

A.  G.  Whitcomb, 

0.  W.  Norcross. 

In  amount  one  hundred  dollars  each,  — 

E.  B.  Vannevar, 

Albert  J.  Wright, 

William  D.  Brewer, 

Christopher  Blake, 

George  H.  Fox, 

Geo.  Henry  Quincy, 

Edwin  F.  Waters, 

Levi  Chubbuck, 

Alfred  Bicknell, 

H.  A.  & W.  A.  Root, 

J.  H.  Webster, 

Edwin  Fleming, 

Cyrus  Carpenter, 

Geo.  H.  Cavanagh, 

Alonzo  W.  Folsom, 

Henry  Guild, 

Everett  Torrey, 

David  McIntosh, 

James  C.  Tucker, 

Edwin  P.  Longley, 

B.  F.  Parker, 

H.  0.  Houghton, 

Oscar  Mellish, 

James  Smith, 

Isaac  N.  Tucker, 

Geo.  L.  Richardson, 

0.  M.  Wentworth, 

Wm.  N.  Young, 

Geo.  H.  Dickerman, 

Benj.  F.  Dewing, 

Charles  Torrey. 

The  following  have  paid  and  donated  to  the  Charity  Fund,  in  cash,  the 

set  against  their  names,  respectively  : — 

George  Curtis  ..... 

* . $240  00 

Emeline  S.  Jenkins  .... 

200  00 

George  T.  McLautlilin  .... 

100  00 

Morton  & Chesley 

100  00 

D.  M.  Weston 

100  00 

John  S.  Paine  ..... 

100  00 
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John  C.  Randall 

$25  00 

W.  H.  Treworgy  ..... 

25  00 

E.  C.  Turner  ...... 

25  00 

W.  W.  Wheildon 

25  00 

Frederick  Weis 

25  00 

Henry  B.  Dennison  .... 

25  00 

David  Clapp  ...... 

10  00 

Stetson  Foster  ..... 

10  00 

C.  Alphonso  Damon  .... 

5 00 

Samuel  C.  Putnam  ..... 

5 00 

D.  W.  Rogers 

From  Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer,  in  cash, 

for 

coupons 

5 00 

due  of  bonds  above  referred  to,  received 

. 

301  00 

For  interest  on  deposit  .... 

1 00 

The  cash  subscriptions  and  other  receipts  of  cash  here  referred  to,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $1,327,  is  deposited  in  the  Home  Savings  Bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  “ Trustees  of  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Boston,  Jan.  13,  1890. 


LEYI  L.  WILLCUTT, 
CHARLES  WHITTIER, 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 

Trustees. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  made  a statement  of 
the  amounts  subscribed  to  the  u Charity  Fund,”  but  not  received  by 
the  Trustees  prior  to  the  date  of  their  report,  as  follows : — 


Boston,  Jan.  15,  1890. 

Memo,  of  subscriptions  to  Charity  Fund  not  collected  January  1,  to  wit : — 
Bonds.  Cash. 


George  L.  Damon 

. $200  00 

Isaac  Fenno 

200  00 

S.  J.  F.  Thayer  . 

100  00 

D.  N.  Skillings  . 

100  00 

James  Nixon 

100  00 

N.  M.  Jewett 

100  00 

Edward  Atkinson 

100  00 

Geo.  N.  Miller  . 

100  00 

Total  . 

. $1,000  00 

Total  uncollected  bonds  and  cash 
Reported  by  Trustees 

Total  ..... 


Edward  C.  Jones 

$100 

00 

Chickering  & Sons  . 

100 

00 

Horace  T.  Rockwell 

. 50 

00 

W.  W.  Fisher 

25 

00 

Chauncy  Thomas  . 

10 

00 

Total  . 

$285 

00 

1,000 

00 

• • • • 

. $1,285 

00 

13,325 

00 

. $14,610 

00 
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and  by  vote  it  was  ordered  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

President’s  Address. 

President  Haynes  presented  his  Annual  Address,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — The  year  just  closed  will  stand 
high  in  our  annals  as  one  of  marked  success  in  every  department  of  the 
Association’s  work. 

Our  meetings  have  been  interesting  and  profitable;  subjects  of  great 
importance  to  ourselves  and  to  the  community  at  large  have  received  ear- 
nest consideration. 

We  have  added  many  new  names  to  our  roll  of  members.  Our  charities 
have  been  administered  with  promptness  and  fidelity ; our  charity  fund 
has  been  very  largely  increased.  Our  mortgage  debt  has  been  reduced  to 
the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  ten  hundred  of  which  was  a dona- 
tion received  for  this  purpose. 

The  excellent  condition  of  our  property  has  been  maintained,  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  which  will  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  who  may  rent  the  different  sections  of  our  building. 

By  the  Treasurer’s  report  it  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  from  our 
usual  sources  of  income  for  the  financial  year  commencing  Jan.  12,  1889, 
and  ending  Jan.  13,  1890,  have  been  $35,379.71.  During  the  same  period 
our  current  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which  includes  the  cost 
of  administering  our  real  estate,  our  charity  work,  funeral  benefits,  inter- 
est, taxes,  salaries,  incidental  expenses,  new  construction,  and  new  fur- 
nishings provided  for  Cotillon  Hall,  have  amounted  to  $32,690.43  ; showing 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of  $2,689.28.  If  we  add  to  this 
sum  the  four  thousand  dollars  which  the  Treasurer  reports  returned  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Association  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
we  find  that  receipts  are  in  excess  of  expenditures  to  the  amount  of 
$6,689.28. 

We  have  received  from  the  members  for  admission  fees,  special  assess- 
ment, and  annual  dues  the  sum  of  $3,354.  There  has  been  paid  out  on 
account  of  the  Association  for  funeral  benefits,  charities,  and  the  cost  of 
administration  the  sum  of  $4,901.74;  there  having  been  paid  for  strictly 
Association  purposes  $1,547.74  more  than  has  been  received  from  the 
members. 

Charity  Fund. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : — 

“ Believing  that  a substantial  Charity  Fund,  organized  on  a sound  basis, 
must  be  of  great  value  to  the  Association,  and  through  it  to  the  community 
at  large,  therefore. 
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“ Resolved , That  the  Board  of  Government  be  requested  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  solicit  from  our  members,  and  others  favorably  disposed,  contri- 
butions for  the  endowment  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Association.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  Board  of  Government,  at  its 
first  meeting,  voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  invited  to  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Charity  Fund.  Mr.  Bicknell  entered  on  the  work  assigned 
him  with  buoyant  spirits  and  great  confidence  ; his  success  thus  far  is  full 
of  encouragement.  That  he  may  prosper  in  his  future  efforts  for  the 
enlargement  of  this  fund  is  the  desire  of  all.  We  have  strong  hope  that 
the  maintenance  of  our  charity  work  ere  long  will  be  fully  assured,  and 
that  its  continuance  and  constant  support  will  be  placed  beyond  all  per- 
adventure.  Let  the  good  work  go  on  ; every  member  should  be  interested, 
and,  as  far  as  means  will  allow,  should  become  a subscriber  to  the  fund. 

The  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  supjDort  of  our  charities  will  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wisest  measures  inaugurated  by  the  Association 
during  the  long  period  of  its  existence. 

The  enlargement  of  this  fund  from  year  to  year,  with  its  increasing 
beneficence,  healing  and  blessing  as  the  years  roll  on,  will  cause  it  to  be 
recognized  as  an  enduring  monument,  bearing  constant  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  its  author  and  founder,  Newton  Talbot. 

From  the  generosity  of  our  members  and  others  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  record  a remarkable  increase  of  this  fund  during  the  year  just 
closed.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund 
reported  the  amount  in  their  possession  to  be  $3,100;  to-day  they  report 
the  amount  $13,627 ; showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $10,527. 
Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  in  the  past  we  have  received  so  few 
bequests  from  our  wealthy  members,  many  of  whom  have  been  generous 
in  their  gifts  in  other  directions.  I think,  perhaps,  we  have  ourselves  been 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  until  recently  had  a 
permanent  fund,  properly  guarded,  into  which  endowments  could  be 
safely  placed  for  the  special  beneficent  work  of  the  Association.  In  our 
Charity  Fund,  as  now  established,  with  the  safeguards  provided  by  our 
By-Laws  for  its  maintenance  and  perpetuity,  we  have  a safe  and  perma- 
nent repository,  into  which  we  gladly  welcome  any  gifts  which  our  friends 
may  be  pleased  to  bestow.  The  interest  only  of  this  fund  is  to  be  ex- 
pended. “ Let  us  the  gracious  call  obey.”  It  has  been  said:  That  which 
we  give  away  in  charity  is  so  much  saved  that  cannot  be  lost.  Fire  and  flood 
may  beset  us ; financial  disaster  may  be  our  lot ; all  may  appear  to  be 
lost ; but  that  which  has  been  given  in  charity  can  never  be  lost. 


Names  of  Members  Deceased  during  Year  1889. 


Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Housewright, 

aged  82  years, 

a member  51  years. 

Joseph  F.  Paul,  Carpenter, 

“ 66  “ 

“ “ 32  “ 

George  G.  Elder,  Carpenter, 

“ .78  “ 

“ “ 22  “ 

Jesse  Farmer,  Coppersmith, 

“ 79  “ 

“ “ 22  “ 

Wm.  M.  Rumery,  Mason, 

“ 63  “ 

“ “ 19  “ 
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John  Kehew,  Phil.  Inst.  Maker,  aged  70  years,  a member  25  years. 


Wm.  S.  Barbour,  Civil  Engineer, 

“ 55  ‘ 

4 4 4 

“ 

8 

“ 

Nathan  Sawyer,  Printer, 

“ 70  ‘ 

4 4 4 

“ 

31 

“ 

Joseph  Everdean,  Sail-maker, 

“ 75  ‘ 

4 44 

“ 

27 

“ 

David  Connery,  Mason, 

“ 64  ‘ 

4 ,4 

“ 

19 

“ 

Chas.  W.  Wilder,  Cigar  Manf. 

“ 70  ‘ 

4 44 

“ 

18 

“ 

Matthew  Binney,  Umbrella-maker, 

“ 86  41 

l 4 4 

“ 

60 

“ 

John  T.  Kendall,  Coppersmith, 

“ 65  ‘ 

4 44 

n 

24 

“ 

Edward  Crane,  Manufacturer, 

“ 72  “ 

i 4 4 

< i 

38 

“ 

Clement  Willis,  Housewright, 

*“  88  ‘ 

4 4 4 

“ 

58 

XI 

Osmyn  Brewster,  Printer, 

“ 92  “ 

44 

62 

“ 

Wm.  J.  Slade,  Housewright, 

“ 82  ‘ 

4 4 4 

c< 

51 

“ 

Robert  T.  Bourne,  Carpenter, 

“ 74  ‘ 

4 4 4 

a 

20 

“ 

John  J.  Cuddihy,  Stone-cutter, 

“ 42  * 

4 4 4 

“ 

2 

“ 

John  L.  Fuller,  Carpenter, 

“ 73  4 

4 4 4 

“ 

11 

“ 

James  Paul,  Upholsterer, 

“ 81  ‘ 

4 44 

i c 

50 

“ 

James  Perkins,  Shipsmith, 

“ 83  ‘ 

4 4 4 

c ( 

39 

“ 

Jabez  F.  Hewes,  Baker, 

“76  ‘ 

i 1 

20 

“ 

Average  age  of  these  23  members,  73  years  3 months. 
Oldest  in  years  and  membership,  Osmyn  Brewster. 
Youngest  in  years  and  membership,  John  J.  Cuddihy. 


Honorary  Member  Deceased. 


Robert  B.  Forbes  

Admitted  1870. 

Number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1889 

816 

Admitted  during  the  year  ..... 

20 

836 

Died  during  the  year  1889  .... 

23 

Resigned  during  the  year  1889  .... 

4 

Discharged  during  the  year  1889 

4 

— 31 

Whole  number  Jan.  1,  1890 

Of  this  number  275  are  life  members. 

805 

Obituary  notices  of  the  deceased  members  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Secretary,  and  will  be  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  report  of  this  meeting. 

New  Members. 

The  year  of  an  Exhibition  usually  brings  large  accessions  to  our  ranks. 
Valuable  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  members  if  they  will  but  interest 
themselves  in  this  matter ; advice  and  assistance  tendered  when  opportunity 
is  afforded  may  produce  good  results. 
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Many  persons  become  interested  in  the  Association  through  their  con- 
nection with  the  Exhibition,  and  desire  to  become  members. 

Such  persons  often  require  the  aid  of  a member  in  procuring  the  proper 
form  of  application,  which,  when  supplied  and  filled  out,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  applicant  may 
properly  come  before  the  Board  of  Government  for  action  thereon.  If  we 
are  fully  alive  to  our  opportunity  we  shall  largely  increase  our  member- 
ship during  the  present  year. 


Names  of  Members  who  Joined  during  the  Year  1889. 


Luther  F.  Brooks 
Albert  A.  Pope 
John  C.  Randall  . 
Seth  F.  Robinson  . 
Charles  Morton  . 
Frank  B.  Foster  . 
Gardner  A.  Churchill 
Edward  Blake 
John  H.  Mullen  . 
Elmer  Chickering 
Benj.  F.  Radford  . 
Albert  N.  Parlin  . 
Albert  B.  Franklin 
J.  Maxfield  Raymond 
C.  Mallory  Raymond 
John  J.  McNutt,  Jr. 
George  W.  Studley 
Warren  Studley  . 
John  H.  O’Donnell 
George  A.  Avery  . 


Manufacturing  Jeweller. 
Manufacturer. 

Carpenter. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Iron  Founder. 

Printer. 

Electrical  Engineer. 
Coppersmith. 

Photographer. 

Machinist. 

Manufacturer. 

Manuf.  Steam  Heat.  Apparatus. 
Manufacturer. 

Builder. 

Carpenter. 

Printer. 

Architect. 


Mortgage  Debt. 

President  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  1883,  and  again  in  1884,  said,  “ The  one  thing  needful  for  the  perma- 
nent success  and  welfare  of  our  Association  is  the  removal  of  the  mortsraofe 
debt.” 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that,  in  addition  to  the  generous  dona- 
tions made  by  our  members  and  others  to  the  Charity  Fund,  we  have 
recently  received  from  Thomas  J.  Whidden,  a past  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, a donation  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  our  mortgage  debt.  This  is 
indeed  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  each  and  all  that  our 
indebtedness  may  be  cancelled  at  an  early  day.  Our  face  must  ever  be 
turned  towards  the  day  of  our  deliverance  from  this  burdensome  debt ; we 
must  not  be  handicapped  in  the  beneficent  and  helpful  work  which  our  By- 
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Laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  Association  lead  us  to  undertake  and  to 
•extend  in  this  community.  The  present  mortgage  indebtedness  amounts  to 
$224,900. 

Trade  and  Manual  Training  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  given  at  our  quarterly 
meetings,  and  through  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  trade  and  manual  training  schools. 

The  opinion  has  very  generally  prevailed  with  our  members  that  indus- 
trial schools  in  some  form  should  be  established  at  an  early  day,  wherein 
the  hand  and  the  eye  as  well  as  the  brain  may  be  educated. 

“ This  is  a mechanical  age.11  With  the  disappearance  of  the  “ apprentice- 
ship system  11  it  becomes  highly  important  that  some  method  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  our  boys  in  those  broad  fields  of  art  and 
industry,  on  the  success  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  so  largely 
depends. 

Manual  training  or  workshop  instruction  “ discovers  to  a boy  his  special 
bent,”  and  enables  him  to  determine  the  calling  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
Education  in  the  past  has  been  mainly  of  the  head,  and  its  tendency  has 
been  to  lead  its  graduates  into  mercantile  and  professional  callings. 
These  fields  of  employment  are  consequently  crowded,  while  in  the 
mechanical  trades  skilled  artisans  are  alwaj^s  in  demand,  and  command 
high  wages.  These  skilled  workmen  should  come  from  the  sons  of  our 
own  citizens,  whereas  we  have  become  largely  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  them. 

The  time  has  fully  come  for  a broader  education ; book-work  and  hand- 
work should  go  together ; the  graduates  from  our  schools  should  go  forth 
fully  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  Manual  training  solves  the  problem 
of  how  to  earn  a livelihood,  while  an  education  limited  to  the  study  of 
books  leaves  many  of  its  graduates  helpless. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  at  our  quar- 
terly meeting  in  October,  said  : “A  man  with  a trade  is  a citizen  of  the 
world  ; he  is  always  in  demand,  and  is  wanted  everywhere  ; there  is  always 
a place  open  for  him  to  fill.  . . . The  graduate  of  a manual  training  school 
has  not  learned  a trade,  but  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for  any  trade.11  He 
has  learned  the  use  of  tools,  and  he  has  learned  to  make  and  to  read  draw- 
ings, and  with  a few  months  devoted  to  any  special  trade  he  can  easily  take 
his  place  among  the  most  competent  in  his  calling. 

The  harmonious  education  of  our  boys  and  our  girls  must  include  man- 
ual as  well  as  mental  training.  Such  schools,  established  in  our  city,  would 
be  a great  boon  to  many  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  community; 
the  drudgery  of  book-work  would  become  luminous  when  alternated  with 
bench-work. 

In  some  of  our  large  cities  * such  schools  have  been  established  as  a part 
of  the  public-school  system ; in  others  they  have  been  endowed  by  wealthy 
citizens  ; and  wherever  established,  and  under  whatever  auspices  conducted 
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and  maintained,  they  have  done  helpful  work.  Boston,  in  this  matter,  is 
behind  her  sister  cities  ; but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  attracting  attention  and  is  receiving  earnest  consideration. 
The  School  Committee  has  recently  asked  the  City  Council  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  build  an  extension  to  the  English  High  and  Latin  school 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  a manual  training  school.  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  appropriation  will  be  promptly  granted,  and  that  our  city 
will  soon  take  her  proper  place  in  the  front  rank  of  practical  education  ? 

Impatient  at  the  delay  of  those  in  authority  in  establishing  schools  of  this 
character,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  we,  as  an  Association,  might 
properly  undertake  the  manual  part  of  this  work,  and  establish  a trade 
school  in  our  building,  under  the  auspices  and  support  of  the  Association, 
and  appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

While  we  realize  the  great  need  that  exists,  and  recognize  in  the  trade 
school  a line  of  work  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  and  purposes,  — a 
work  which  we,  as  an  Association,  would  like  to  do, — yet  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  financially  in  condition  to  appropriate 
funds  for  any  purpose  outside  of  our  immediate  and  presept  work. 

All  that  we  can  properly  do  is  to  cooperate  in  the  good  work.  This  we 
can  do  by  granting  a portion  of  our  building,  should  it  be  desired,  for  such 
a school ; when  we  have  done  this,  we  have  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  us.  This  we  can  do.  But  to  do  more  would  be  imprudent  and 
unwise. 

It  has  been  said,  “Best  use  of  money  is  to  pay  debts.”  This  maxim 
has  its  truth  for  each  and  all  ; ,but  to  us,  as  a charitable  organization,  it  is 
more  than  truth.  Its  strict  application  in  our  affairs  at  this  time  should  be 
considered  a necessity.  No  funds  which  we  may  possess  in  excess  of  our 
immediate  need  should  be  diverted  from  the  one  purpose,  — the  payment 
of  our  indebtedness.  “ Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,”  let  us  resolve,  — “ This 
one  thing  we  do .” 

Scholarships  in  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  the  year  1876,  largely  through  the  intervention  of  Professor  Runkle, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  this  Association  advanced  to 
that  institution  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars ; needed  by  them  at 
that  time  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their  “ School  of  Mechanic  Arts,” 
a new  and  promising  branch  in  the  practical  education  of  young  men.  In 
return  they  gave  us  two  scholarships.  The  mutual  agreement  between  the 
parties  provided  that  we  might  keep  two  students  in  this  “ School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts,”  to  be  changed  every  two  years.  The  tuition  of  this  grade 
of  study  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum, 
making  each  scholarship,  as  bestowed  by  the  Association,  equal  in  value  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  continued  until  the  close  of  the  past 
school  year,  during  which  time  fourteen  students  had  pursued  their  studies 
under  our  auspices.  Early  in  the  year,  however,  the  managers  of  the 
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Institute  voted  to  discontinue  the  “ School  of  Mechanic  Arts.”  In  response 
to  our  inquiries  as  to  our  future  standing  under  the  agreement,  we  were,  in 
substance,  offered  the  option  to  accept  one  scholarship  in  the  “ School  of 
Industrial  Science,”  or  they  would  refund  the  money.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  Association  at  our  quarterly  meeting  in  July  last,  and  it 
was  voted  to  accept  the  money.  Accordingly  they  paid  to  our  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  apply  this  money  to  the  reduction 
of  our  Mortgage  Debt.  I therefore  do  recommend , That  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  returned  to  the  treasury  of  this  Association  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  be  hereby  transferred  to  the  “ Sinking- 
Fund,”  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Mortgage  Debt ; and  that  the 
Treasurer  be  requested  to  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  said 
Fund. 

Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibition. 

Since  the  year  1837  it  has  been  our  custom  at  stated  intervals  to  give 
exhibitions  of  industry,  skill,  and  art.  These  events  have  usually  taken 
place  every  third  recurring  year.  Our  last  'exhibition  occurred  in  1887 ; 
the  present  is  therefore  the  triennial  year.  Public  interest  is  already 
awakened;  many  inquiries  are  made,  and  there  appears  to  be  a very 
general  expectation  that  we  shall  hold  the  usual  Mechanics’  Exhibition  this 
year.  Unless  all  indications  fail,  we  are  assured  of  a large  and  interesting 
display. 

Our  exhibitions  are  promotive  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  sciences,  and 
of  manufacturing  interests ; here  ingenuity  and  skill  find  recognition  and 
reward.  They  are  welcomed  not  only  by  those  engaged  in  industrial  jiur- 
suits  and  callings,  but  by  all  classes  in  this  community,  and  throughout 
New  England,  as  seasons  of  instruction,  enjoyment,  and  profit. 

The  Government,  at  its  last  meeting,  by  vote  recommended  that  the  As- 
sociation hold  an  exhibition  the  present  year,  and  that  the  usual  appropri- 
ation be  made,  and  that  the  Government  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
work. 

I desire  to  supplement  this  suggestion  with  the  recommendation  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  resulting  from  the  seventeenth  exhibition  be  paid 
over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. 

While  our  members  and  others  are  individually  doing  so  much  for  the 
enlargement  of  this  fund,  it  seems  but  proper  and  reasonable  that  the  As- 
sociation should  appropriate  to  this  purpose  a portion  of  the  profit  arising 
from  its  industrial  exhibitions.  Should  you  decide  to  hold  an  exhibition, 
your  executive  officers  will  expect  to  give  much  of  their  time  to  the  prepar- 
atory work ; but  they  will  need  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all.  The  mem- 
bers, as  far  as  possible,  should  be  exhibitors.  Much  and  valuable  aid  can 
be  rendered  by  those  having  knowledge  of  desirable  exhibits,  interesting 
themselves  to  secure  such  exhibits.  “Many  hands  make  light  work”  is 
true  in  this,  as  in  all  undertakings.  Once  decided  upon,  we  must  start  out 
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with  the  determination  that  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  shall  surpass  all 
its  predecessors  in  its  display  of  new  inventions,  of  machinery  in  motion, 
in  the  number  of  working  exhibits,  in  its  scientific  and  art  departments,  and 
in  its  financial  result. 

Mechanics  Building. 

Our  property  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  should  the  Association  decide 
to  hold  an  exhibition  this  year,  it  will  require  but  a small  outlay  of  money 
to  prepare  the  building  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  expenditures  for  the  administration  of  our  real 
estate,  we  have  during  the  year  made  quite  an  outlay  for  new  construction 
and  for  new  furnishings. 

A staircase  has  been  built  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  on  the  northerly 
side,  adjoining  the  freight  elevator,  and  extending  from  the  ground  to  the 
second  story,  communicating  with  the  kitchen  and  adjoining  rooms. 
The  new  staircase  and  the  elevator  have  been  roofed  over,  and  both  have 
been  enclosed  within  a structure  made  of  galvanized  iron. 

The  increased  demand  for  the  building  made  it  imperative  that  a back 
staircase  should  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employes  in  and 
about  the  kitchen  and  restaurant,  in  order  that  they  should  not  longer  pass 
over  the  main  staircase  and  through  the  parlors  designed  for  the  guests. 
Now  we  have  an  independent  entrance  to  the  point  where  their  services  are 
required.  The  cost  of  the  staircase  and  the  enclosure  built  around  it  was 
$682. 

The  furnishing  of  Cotillon  Hall  became  a necessity  for  its  successful 
rental.  Our  former  tenant  early  in  the  year  surrendered  his  lease  and  re- 
moved his  furnishings.  The  cost  incurred  for  furniture,  carpets,  and 
draperies  amounted  to  $2,123.31. 

The  income  received  from  our  building  the  past  year  is  very  satisfactory, 
amounting  to  $29,189.13.  The  income  for  the  preceding  year  was 
$14,027.56 ; showing  an  increase  of  revenue  from  this  source  alone  of 
$15,161.57. 

The  engagements  for  the  use  of  the  building  for  the  early  months  of  the 
current  year  are  numerous,  and  will  yield  to  the  Association  a large  sum. 
The  first  four  months  of  the  year  are  already  largely  taken. 

“ Annals”  of  the  Association. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Secretary  has  been  engaged  at  intervals 
in  writing  up  the  “ Annals  ” of  the  Association  from  1860  to  the  present 
time.  He  informs  me  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  involved  has 
already  been  performed. 

Between  1860  and  1880  we  lost  four  hundred  and  forty  members  by 
death.  The  amount  of  time  expended  in  obtaining  the  facts  needed  to  pre- 
pare suitable  obituary  notices  of  these  members  has  been  very  great,  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  many  instances  were  of  a singular  character. 
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In  many  cases  repeated  appeals  to  surviving  relatives  for  needed  informa- 
tion have  remained  unnoticed.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  learn 
anything  of  the  early  life,  or  the  families  left,  of  about  fifty  of  our 
deceased  members,  among  them  being  some  whose  names  and  faces  were 
very  familiar  but  a few  years  ago.  In  such  cases  we  shall  be  able  to  state 
only  the  facts  relating  to  their  connection  with  this  Association.  The  mate- 
rial for  the  rest  of  the  names  has  been  nearly  all  prepared,  and  most  of  it  is 
now  ready  for  the  printer.  The  completion  of  this  work  will  probably  be 
performed  in  connection  with  other  work  during  the  current  year. 

“ Buckingham’s  Annals”  presented  a connected  and  unbroken  history 
of  the  Association  from  the  year  1795  to  1860.  The  question  of  printing 
these  continued  annals  will  come  before  you  for  your  action  at  some  future 
meeting. 

The  former  work  has  been  highly  regarded  by  those  competent  to  judge 
of  its  value ; and  we  doubt  not  that  our  Secretary  will  present  a second 
volume,  which,  like  the  first,  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 

By-Laws. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  been  made  in  our  By-Laws.  The 
first  in  importance  is  that  relating  to  the  qualification  of  those  desiring 
admission  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  section  as  it  originally 
stood  contemplated  the  admission  only  of  such  as  had  served  a regular 
apprenticeship  at  some  mechanical  trade  or  as  practical  manufacturers. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  customs  of  our  people 
in  this  direction  seemed  to  demand  a broadening  of  the  terms  of  admission. 
As  it  stands  to-day,  the  interests  of  the  Association  seem  thoroughly 
guarded,  while  the  field  from  which  we  may  select  desirable  members  is 
materially  enlarged. 

Prior  to  this  year  our  By-Laws  were  silent  upon  the  question  of  the  resig- 
nation of  a member.  This  has  now  been  provided  for. 

The  section  relating  to  funeral  benefits  has  been  changed.  The  amount 
of  the  benefit  — seventy-five  dollars  — remains,  howeyer,  as  before.  But  it 
is  now  provided  that  when  this  sum  is  not  called  for  within  one  year,  it  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Charity  Fund  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  member. 

In  1886  we  voted  to  establish  a Charity  Fund,  and  our  present  code  of  By- 
Laws  was  framed  to  include  the  essential  features  of  that  action  in  order 
to  provide  for  its  permanent  increase  and  management.  We  have  added  a 
section  by  which  the  Board  of  Government,  when  an  exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  is  constituted  a Board  of  Managers,  to  conduct  such  exhibition,  with 
power  to  add  seven  members  to  its  number,  who  are  to  act  only  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  exhibition,  thereby  enabling  the  Government  (when 
deemed  advisable)  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  former  exhibitions.  Several  minor  additions  and  changes  were 
made,  but  the  above  are  the  more  important.  The  sessions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Revision  covered  a period  of  niany  months ; much  thought  and  con- 
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sideration  was  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  code, 
adopted  after  the  bestowal  of  so  much  thought  and  labor,  may  serve  all  the 
interests  and  purposes  of  the  Association  for  many  years. 


Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kindly  words  and  hearty  cooperation  which  I have  received  from  all. 
The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Government  have  been  fully  attended,  and 
have  been  yery  harmonious.  We  have  been  as  one  united  family,  each 
ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  general  welfare. 

It  has  been  the  desire  and  purpose  of  all  to  place  the  Association  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  high  prestige  which 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  has  enjoyed  in  this 
community  and  throughout  the  country  during  its  existence  of  nearly  a 
century. 

Voted , That  the  President’s  address  be  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Government,  together  with  the  recommendations  therein  contained. 

Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, reported  that  the  report  of  the  committee  in  detail  was 
borne  on  the  notices  for  this  meeting,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
members. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  President  appointed  W.  H.  Pearson,  Frank  W.  Webber, 
Oscar  Mellish,  Henry  A.  Root,  and  James  W.  Vose  a committee 
to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  B.  W.  AVentworth,  of  Waltham,  moved,  that  as  but  one  can- 
didate for  each  office  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, and  as  there  appeared  to  be ‘entire  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  the  nominees,  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  in  the  name  of  the  members  present  for 
each  of  the  individuals  whose  names  were  borne  upon  the  notices  of 
the  meeting  for  the  respective  offices  thereon  designated  ; and  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  having  performed  the  dut}T  contemplated  by  the 
passage  of  the  last  motion,  the  President  declared  that  the  Associa- 
tion had  elected  as  the  officers  of  the  Association,  and  the  Committee 
of  Relief,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  following- named  members  : — 
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President. 

James  G.  Haynes. 

Vice-  President. 

Oliver  M.  Wentworth. 

Treasurer. 

Newton  Talbot. 

Secretary. 

Alfred  Bicknell. 


Trustees. 


Benjamin  F.  Dewing, 
George  L.  Burt, 
Erastus  B.  Badger, 
Horace  H.  Watson, 
John  S.  Paine, 

Isaac  N.  Tucker, 


Albert  J.  Wright, 
Edward  C.  Jones, 
William  N.  Young, 
William  Robinson, 
David  M.  Weston, 
E.  Noyes  Whitcomb 


Committee 

Solomon  A.  Woods, 
George  N.  Miller, 
Richard  F.  Keough, 
William  B.  Smith, 

Thomas  J 


of  Relief. 

Frederick  H.  Tarbox, 
William  P.  Stone,  Jr. 
Edwin  P.  Longley, 
Samuel  F.  Hicks, 

. Lyons. 


The  committee  first  appointed  was  directed  by  the  President  to 
receive,  sort,  and  count  the  ballots  for  new  members,  who,  having  at- 
tended to  that  duty,  reported  that  62  ballots  had  been  cast,  and  that 
each  candidate  whose  name  was  borne  upon  the  notice  for  this  meet- 
ing had  received  the  whole  number,  namely  : — 


Charles  F.  Allen, 
George  F.  Murray, 
John  Ritchie,  Jr., 
Alfred  Turner, 


Melbourne  A.  Marks, 
Thomas  F.  McGann, 
James  H.  Roberts, 
Josiah  H.  Long. 


The  same  committee  were  directed  to  collect  the  ballots  for  Hon- 
orary Member,  and,  after  attending  to  that  duty,  they  reported  that 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

had  been  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 
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Voted,  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  it  may  be  required,  be 
appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  this  Association  will  hold  the  Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibi- 
tion op  Industry,  Skill,  and  Art,  during  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

Voted , That  the  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  of  money 
as  the  Government  may  require  for  the  payment  of  any  bills  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  the  preparation  for  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition,  or  otherwise. 

George  W.  Pope,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trades  Schools, 
submitted,  in  print,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
that  subject,  as  follows  : — 

Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1890. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a 
trade  school  by  this  Association,  and  in  cooperation  with  any  others  that  may 
join,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

It  is  not  necessary  for  your  committee  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
practical  importance  and  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  Trade  Schools. 
The  public  press  has  given  expression  to  the  feeling  of  our  people,  during  the 
past  few  years,  of  the  great  need  of  manual  training  and  trade  schools,  by 
means  of  which  the  youth  of  our  land  could  obtain  instruction  in  the  trades 
they  would  like  to  follow,  and  have  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreign- 
born  and  foreign-trained  workmen,  on  whom,  under  modern  systems  of  con- 
ducting business,  we  are  obliged  to  depend  for  our  skilled  workmen.  The 
present  system  of  obtaining  our  workmen  from  abroad  is  unjust  to  the  youth 
of  our  land,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  material,  mechan- 
ical, and  moral  interests  of  our  people.  No  work  on  which  the  Association 
can  enter  would  bring  it  more  credit,  or  be  of  greater  usefulness.  The  com- 
mittee have  conferred  with  many  members  of  the  Association,  and  with  many 
others  interested,  and  have  found  a unanimous  opinion  expressed  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools,  and  a nearly  unanimous  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Association  taking  immediate  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a trade  school 
by  our  Association,  under  its  management  and  supervision.  The  only  objection 
offered  has  been  that  the  Association  had  not  at  present  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  such  a school  successfully.  But  the  committee  believe  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  means  enough  to  make  a beginning,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
public  spirit  of  the  members  of  this  Association  and  others  interested  in  the 
success  of  such  schools  will  find  means  to  furnish  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port. In  a few  years  more,  if  the  financial  outlook  continues  to  improve  as  it 
has  during  the  past  few  years,  the  Association  will  have  means  enough  at  its 
command  to  furnish  the  necessary  aid  to  the  school.  We  have  a great  advantage 
in  the  possession  of  large  areas  of  basement  room  in  our  building,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  such  schools. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  invite  the  various  trades  to  fit  up  schools  in 
their  respective  branches,  furnishing  the  necessary  tools,  etc.;  these  schools 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Association,  or  others  appointed  by  them.  There  is  now  in  our 
treasury  the  four  thousand  dollars  refunded  to  us  by  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  which  was  originally  devoted  by  this  Association  in  aid  of  mechani- 
cal training.  This  sum,  the  committee  believe,  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Government, 
to  be  expended  in  establishing  the  proposed  trade  school,  and  carrying  on  its 
work.  This  fund,  and  the  money  we  should  receive  from  tuition  fees,  which  the 
committee,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Trade  School,  think  it 
wise  to  charge,  would  enable  us  to  start  schools  in  the  trades  most  easily  taught, 
and  which  cost  least  for  the  materials  used,  such  as  carpenter-work,  pattern- 
making, bricklaying  and  masonry,  blacksmith-work,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
other  trades  which  may  be  found  expedient  to  start.  With  the  schools  once 
started,  we  think  we  can  rely  on  obtaining  financial  support  from  the  different 
trades,  from  members  of  our  Association,  and  from  citizens  of  our  State  and 
city  interested  in  all  good  causes,  who  are  impressed  with  the  great  need  existing 
for  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  We  shall  not  interfere,  by  establishing 
this  school,  with  any  other  schools  of  like  nature,  which  may  be  projected  by 
others,  as  the  field  for  such  school  is  wide,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demands  for 
such  institutions.  The  New  York  Trade  School  received  last  year  applicants 
from  fifteen  different  States.  The  committee  have  examined  the  reports  and 
manuals  of  many  of  the  trade  and  manual  training  schools,  established  in  the 
different  cities  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that  the  trade  school  founded  and 
maintained  by  Colonel  Auchmuty,  in  New  York,  to  be  the  best  model  to  follow 
in  establishing  the  proposed  school.  It  is  a trade  school  proper,  where  young 
men  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  go  to  learn  some  trade,  with  a view  of  mak- 
ing it  their  calling this  school  has  graduated  some  two  thousand  young  men 
since  it  was  established,  some  seven  years  ago. 

It  does  not  propose  to  give  the  young  men  such  drill  and  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  command  full  journeymen’s  wages  when  they  leave  the  school, 
but  it  gives  them  a far  better  knowledge  of  their  business  than  they  could  obtain 
under  the  old  system;  they  become  better  mechanics  than  the  average  work- 
men, and  are  worth  to  contractors,  when  they  begin  work  with  them,  according 
to  Colonel  Auchmuty’s  experience,  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a journey- 
man’s pay.  They  lack,  as  might  be  supposed,  speed  in  execution,  and  knowledge 
of  how  work  is  conducted ; but  in  six  months  to  a year’s  time  this  speed  and 
experience  is  acquired,  and  if  strong  and  active  they  then  receive,  and  are  worth, 
full  wages,  and  are  then  far  better  and  more  intelligent  workmen  than  the  aver- 
age journeymen.  At  the  New  York  school  a fee  for  instruction  is  charged, 
ranging  from  $16  to  $35  per  season.  The  expenses  of  this  school  last  year  were 
$11,238;  the  attendance  about  four  hundred,  showing  that  the  cost  per  member 
was  about  $28.  This  would  show  that,  after  the  school  was  established,  by 
charging  a very  reasonable  fee  the  expenses  could  be  met.  The  committee  do 
not  propose  to  recommend  any  particular  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed school,  other  than  to  call  attention  to  Colonel  Auchrauty’s  school  as  the 
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best  plan  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  a trade  school  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Since  your  committee  was  appointed,  a report  has  been  made  from  the  sub- 
committee of  the  School  Board  of  Boston,  and  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools,  requesting  the  city  to  build  a school  building,  adapted  for  man- 
ual training,  on  Warren  avenue,  and  to  establish  a mechanic  arts  high  school, 
connected  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  schools. 

This  school  is  designed  to  train  these  classes  in  the  mechanic  arts  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  course  at  the  High  Schools,  and  differs  from  the 
school  which  we  recommend  to  be  established,  which  is  to  be  a trade  school 
proper.  Boys,  after  passing  through  the  mechanic  arts  school,  and  desiring 
to  become  mechanics,  would  be  well  fitted  to  decide,  from  their  experience  in 
the  schools,  for  what  mechanical  calling  they  are  best  fitted,  and  could  enter 
our  school,  if  properly  established,  and  take  a course  to  perfect  them  in  their 
chosen  calling  before  entering  on  actual  work.  Such  young  men,  if  of  good 
abilities,  and  having  good  health  and  strength,  with  such  training  ought  to 
be  well  fitted  for  success  at  their  callings.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Seaver,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  his  report,  that  the  city  might  furnish 
and  occupy  a portion  of  the  basement  not  needed  as  temporary  quarters, 
while  they  were  maturing  their  plans  and  building  their  permanent  quarters. 
The  committee  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Government  confer  with  the 
proper  authorities  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  following  action  be  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation : — 


First.  That  the  Board  of  Government  be  authorized  to  set  apart  such 
portions  of  the  basement  of  the  Association  Building  as  in  their  judgment 
is  best  suited  for  the  use  of  trade  schools. 

Second.  That  the  Board  of  Government  be  authorized  to  appropriate  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  trade  schools  in  the  Association  Building 
the  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  refunded  to  the  Association  from  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  now  in  the  treasury. 

Third.  That  the  Board  of  Government  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
any  other  parties  in  establishing  and  maintaining  trade  schools  in  the  Asso- 
ciation Building,  and  to  solicit  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  different  trades 
represented  in  the  Association,  and  from  all  parties  interested  in  the  success 
of  such  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

G.  W.  POPE, 

Chairman. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  general  subject  of  “ Trades 
Schools,”  which  was  participated  in  by  various  members  of  the 
Association,  it  was,  on  motion, 
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Voted , That  the  report  and  recommendations  therein  contained  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Board  of  Government  for  their  consideration,  with  instructions  to 
report  back  to  this  Association  the  conclusions  at  which  they  may  arrive. 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  our 

Ex-President,  Thomas  J.  Whidden, 

for  the  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  sent  by  him  to  our  Treasurer,  to  be 
applied  at  his  request  to  reduce  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  this  Association. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby  heartily 
tendered  to  the  several  subscribers  to  our  “ Charity  Fund,”  whose  names  are 
included  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees,  for  their  timely  contributions  to  this 
beneficent  enterprise. 

Voted,  That  1,200  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  members  by  mail  and  otherwise. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secre- 
tary-elect, by  Edward  C.  Jones,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


Obituary  Notices  of  Members  Deceased  during  the  Year  1889. 

Stephen  F.  Wilson  was  born  in  Waldoboro’,  Maine,  in  1807.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  housewright  when  young,  and  commenced  business  in  Boston  about 
1833.  For  most  of  his  life  lie  was  engaged  in  the  specialty  of  door-making, 
retiring  from  business  in  1870.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Odd  Fellowship, 
giving  much  time  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  order,  and  filling  prominent 
official  positions.  He  was  a man  of  retiring  disposition,  but  held  high  ideas  of 
the  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  community  and  government,  and  doing 
fully,  but  quietly,  his  part  of  the  work.  He  was  a practical  peacemaker,  and  drew 
to  himself  numbers  of  devoted  friends.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1838,  was 
a member  fifty-one  years,  and  a life  member.  He  was  a good  mechanic  and 
business  manager,  acquiring  a competency,  which  he  lived  many  years  to  enjoy, 
dying  January  26,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  left  a widow. 

Joseph  F.  Paul.  — Mr.  Paul  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our  Association.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Eliot,  Maine,  in  1824.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  limited,  and,  when  a lad,  was  largely  dependent  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  began  business  in  this  city  when  young. 
He  formed  a partnership  with  John  J.  McNutt,  also  a young  carpenter  of  ability 
and  laudable  ambition,  and  they  started  one  of  the  first  planing  and  moulding 
mills  in  Boston.  For  years  they  were  located  on  Tremont  street,  opposite  Lucas 
street,  when  the  territory  on  that  side  of  the  street  was  largely  unimproved. 
They  built  up  a large  business,  but  eventually  dissolved  the  partnership,  Mr. 
Paul  remaining  in  the  old  location.  Under  his  management  the  establishment 
was  much  enlarged,  but  was  finally  removed  to  Albany  street,  where  it  is  still 
continued.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  politics,  and  represented  his  ward  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  with  other  charitable  and  religious  organ- 
izations. He  joined  our  Association  in  1857,  served  in  the  Board  of  Government, 
and  was  successively  Vice-President  and  President.  It  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration that  the  Association  held  their  Thirteenth  Exhibition,  in  a temporary 
building  erected  for  that  purpose  in  Park  square.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the* 
movement  to  acquire  our  present  building,  being  one  of  the  committee  who  had 
the  management  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Paul  was  a man  of  positive  convictions, 
and  frank  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  regarded  as  a man  of 
sterling  integrity,  of  sound  judgment,  and  excellent  habits.  As  an  acquaintance, 
neighbor,  citizen,  and  friend,  he  had  few  superiors.  He  was  prominent  in  all 
public  movements  in  his  section  of  the  city,  and  during  the  war  was  an  efficient 
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member  of  the  Soldiers’  Relief  Committee  in  old  Ward  11.  Owing  largely 
to  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  some  of  his  later  ventures,  the  demands  of  his 
business  bore  heavily  upon  him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  jiad  enjoyed 
excellent  health  through  life,  and,  when  finally  compelled  to  submit  to  medical 
treatment,  had  probably  no  misgivings  as  to  the  immediate  result.  His  fatal  ill- 
ness was  no  doubt  an  affection  of  the  brain,  and  he  died  suddenly,  at  his  residence 
on  Tremont  street,  January  29th.  He  left  a widow,  four  sons,  and  a daughter. 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government,  held  February  1st,  the  follow- 
ing was  read  and  passed  by  a unanimous  vote  : — 

Again  we  meet  in  obedience  to  a summons  which,  while  always  familiar,  is  never  welcome. 
Another  of  our  members,  selected  repeatedly  by  the  partiality  of  his  fellows  to  preside  for  a time 
over  the  interests  of  this  Association,  has  passed  away.  Among  our  active  workers  in  past  years 
few  were  more  industrious  and  efficient  than  Mr.  Paul.  His  name  instinctively  recalls  others 
especially  associated  with  him  in  our  affairs,  but  who  have  gone  before  him  on  the  journey  to 
that  “ bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns : ” Adams,  Fitch,  Cummings,  Blair,  Slack,  Bradlee. 
He  served  this  Association  to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and  President; 
and  at  a time  when  our  affairs  required  incessant  attention  and  faithful  service,  he  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  his  counsel,  and  his  means  to  achieve  success.  For  the  service  rendered  he  deserves  well 
of  this  Association.  It  is  due  to  his  memory,  due  to  ourselves  and  to  the  cause  of  justice,  to  put 
on  record  our  estimate  of  his  worth  as  a man,  as  a citizen,  and  as  a fellow-member  of  this  organ- 
ization. 

Resolved , That  the  death  of  Joseph  F.  Paul  removes  from  our  midst  a man  who,  in  his  social 
characteristics,  individual  worth,  business  qualifications,  and  loyalty  to  the  high  ideals  upon 
which  our  institutions  are  founded,  stood  in  the  front  rank  among  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. For  many  years  a leading  mechanic  and  employer  of  workmen,  by  his  judicious 
treatment  of  those  in  his  service  he  gained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  many  men,  and  by  his 
honorable  and  scrupulous  dealings  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  business  engagements  won  the  high 
regard  of  our  best  citizens.  In  temperament  he  was  genial  and  winning  as  well  as  forcible, 
amiable  as  well  as  strong  and  efficient.  His  nature,  impulsive,  buoyant,  tender,  and  true,  made 
him  a favorite  with  his  acquaintances  and  the  idol  of  his  home.  His  unremitting  activity  and  uni- 
form kindliness  will  cause  him  to  be  missed  in  this  community,  and  his  loss  sincerely  mourned, 
not  only  by  his  immediate  family  circle,  but  by  others  drawn  to  him  by  his  many  estimable  traits 
of  character. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  represented  by  this  Board 
of  Government,  are  most  sincerely  tendered  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  children,  deprived  by  this 
sad  event  of  a tender  and  affectionate  husband  and  father.  Their  loss  we  cannot  wholly  meas- 
ure, their  grief  we  can  but  partially  comprehend,  but  we  rejoice  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  earth  that  it  has  been  given  us  to  know  that  all  grief,  however  deep  and 
intense,  can  and  will  be  assuaged  by  that  Being  who  has  taught  us  to  call  Him  “ Our  Father  in 
heaven.” 

George  G.  Elder  was  a native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gorham, 
in  1811.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  Portland,  but  came  to  this  city  and 
commenced  business  in  middle  life.  For  years  past  he  has  been  known  as  a 
reliable,  thorough,  and  competent  builder,  acquiring  a high  reputation  and  a fair 
competency.  He  resided  in  West  Newton,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  that  place.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  spent  nearly  a year,  but  without 
especial  benefit.  He  died  on  the  sixth  of  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years,  leaving  three  sons. 

Jesse  Farmer  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1809.  He  learned  the  trade  of  copper- 
smith, and  for  years  was  widely  and  popularly  known  to  our  citizens  as  one  of 
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the  well-known  firm  of  Beals,  Kendall,  & Co.  When  young  he  was  a member 
of  the  old  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Farmer  was  a man  of  a winning,  sociable  dis- 
position, which  made  him  many  warm  friends.  He  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
mechanic  and  an  upright  man.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

William  M.  Eumbrt  was  born  in  Effingham,  N.H.,  in  1825.  He  learned  the 
mason’s  trade,  and  commenced  business  in  this  city  in  1858.  He  was  for  years 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  our  building  mechanics.  He  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  Cavalry  during  the  war,  being  for  a time  under  General 
Sheridan,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  for  distinguished  and  valiant 
services.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternities,  hold- 
ing high  positions  therein.  He  resided  in  Newtonville  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  joined,  our  Association  in  1870,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Government. 
He  was  one  of  the  contractors  of  our  building,  constructed  some  of  the  best- 
known  edifices  in  the  city,  and  acquired  a handsome  property.  He  was  a man 
much  liked  by  his  acquaintances  for  his  frank,  hearty  manner  and  freedom  from 
affectation.  He  was  a good  mechanic,  a man  of  excellent  judgment ; prompt  and 
decisive,  but  kind  and  genial.  With  a former  partner,  John  S.  Maxwell,  he  went 
to  Florida,  on  account  of  his  health,  but  failed  to  be  benefited  by  the  change, 
and  died  in  Gainesville,  in  that  State,  February  12,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

John  Kehew  was  a native  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1818. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  for  some  years  was 
in  business  with  our  venerable  member,  E.  S.  Ritchie.  Some  years  since  he 
engaged  in  the  coal-oil  trade,  and  was  in  that  business,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Sec- 
comb,  Kehew,  & Sons,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1864.  He  was  a sound  man  of  business,  and  acquired  a large  property.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  leaving  a widow,  one 
son,  and  one  daughter. 

William  S.  Barbour  was  born  in  this  city,  in  1834,  and  received  a liberal 
education,  graduating  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  College. 
He  became  a civil  engineer,  in  which  profession  he  became  very  proficient, 
being  especially  expert  in  the  construction  of  street  railroads.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  City  Engineer  of  Cambridge,  where  he  resided,  and  held  that  position 
until  his  death.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881.  He  was  a high-toned,  con- 
scientious man,  devoting  himself  to  his  professional  duties  to  a degree  prejudicial 
to  his  health.  He  was  a member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  of  the  New  England  Water-Works  Association.  He  was  universally  es- 
teemed as  a quiet,  unobtrusive  man  of  fine  instincts  and  gentle  manners.  He 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  a 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons.  The  city  government 
of  Cambridge  met  in  joint  convention  and  passed  resolutions  eulogistic  of  the 
deceased ; and  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  the  City  Hall  was  closed  and  the 
flag  displayed  at  half-mast. 
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Nathan  Sawyer  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1820.  He  was  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  and  learned  the  trade  of  printer,  and  followed  this  calling  with  marked 
mechanical  and  financial  success  through  life.  He  was  at  one  time  of  the  firm 
of  Prentiss  & Sawyer;  but  for  several  years  has  had  his  son,  Henry  N.  Sawyer, 
also  a member  of  this  Association,  as  his  partner,  the  firm  name  being  Nathan 
Sawyer  & Son.  He  served  in  the  city  government  several  years,  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1858,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a man  of  strict  integrity;  a 
master  in  his  profession;  an  excellent  business  manager,  commanding  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  products  of  his  presses,  like 
his  reputation  and  character,  were  always  of  the  best.  Nothing  but  first-class 
work  was  tolerated  in  his  office.  With  him  work  must  be  done  well,  if  done  at 
all.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  son. 

Joseph  Everdean  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1813.  He  learned  the  trade  of  sail- 
maker,  and  carried  on  that  business  in  this  city  for  more  than  forty  years.  He 
was  active  in  public  affairs,  serving  in  various  official  positions  in  the  city  of 
Chelsea,  where  he  resided.  Four  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Union  Army  for 
three  years ; being  the  largest  number  from  any  one  family  in  his  city.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1862,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  connected  with  various 
charitable  organizations,  and  an  active  member  in  the  Methodist  church  for 
more  than  half  a century.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years,  leaving  a widow,  four  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

David  Connery  was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1825.  His  father  was  a mason,  and 
the  son  learned  the  same  trade.  When  a young  journeyman  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Standish  & Woodbury,  and  continued  with  them  many  years,  acting  for 
a large  portion  of  the  time  as  foreman,  and  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the 
partnership.  On  the  retirement  of  the  firm  from  active  business,  Mr.  Connery 
became  their  successor,  and,  with  his  sons,  has  since  followed  the  building  busi- 
ness with  great  success.  When  young,  he  was  a member  of  the  old  Fire  De- 
partment, and  captain  of  an  engine  company.  Mr.  Connery  was  a faithful  and 
reliable  mechanic  and  man  of  business,  an  excellent  neighbor  and  exemplary 
citizen.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  was  well  informed  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  was  active  in  church 
work,  and  commanded  the  respectof  his  fellow-citizens.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1870.  He  died  April  4th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  leaving  a widow 
and  six  children. 

Charles  W.  Wilder  was  born  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  in  1819,  and  com- 
menced his  active  life  in  a very  modest  way.  He  was,  however,  possessed  of 
much  native  energy  and  ability,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
For  his  whole  life  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  in 
which,  by  his  shrewdness  and  good  judgment,  he  achieved  success.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  military  affairs,  was  an  efficient  member  of  various  organi- 
zations, and  for  years  had  held  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  represented  his  constit- 
uents in  both  branches  of  the  city  government.  He  was  a man  of  mark  in  social 
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circles,  being  active  in  several  clubs  and  societies,  including  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  He  was  a man  of  affable  manners  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  and  a great  favorite.  In  the  business  community  he  stood  deservedly 
high.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1871.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  leaving  a widow,  four  sons,  and  a daughter. 

Matthew  Binney.  — At  the  time  of  bis  decease  Mr.  Binney  was  one  of  our 
oldest  members  in  years  and  in  membership.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1803. 
He  was  an  umbrella-maker  by  trade,  and  for  years  was  of  the  firm  of  Binney  & 
Ellis,  whose  store  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Brattle  streets  will  be  remembered 
by  our  older  citizens.  For  some  years  past  the  firm  has  been  Matthew  Binney 
& Sons.  He  was  an  able  man  of  business;  sagacious,  possessed  of  a sound  judg- 
ment, and  acquired  a large  property.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1829,  was  a 
life  member,  and  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  and  Board  of  Government. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Association  sixty  years.  For  some  time  the  infirmities 
of  age  had  caused  his  retirement  from  active  business  affairs ; and  he  died  on 
the  18th  of  May  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  sons. 

John  T.  Kendall  was  a well-known  coppersmith,  having  for  years  been  of  the 
firm  of  Beals,  Kendall,  & Co.  Probably  no  concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  copper  work  in  this  city  enjoyed  a wider  acquaintance  or  a higher  degree  of 
popularity  than  this  firm.  Mr.  Kendall  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  and  was 
a life  member.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  some  years  since,  he  has  lived 
a life  of  quiet  retirement.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years. 

Edward  Crane  was  for  years  a prominent  figure  in  business  circles  in  this 
community.  When  a young  man,  he  engaged  in  railroad  construction,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  various  roads:  the  Norfolk  County; 
Boston,  Hartford,  & Erie;  New  York  Central;  Western;  Boston  & Maine; 
the  Marginal  Street  Railway,  of  Boston,  and  others.  He  was  a man  of  marked 
ability,  energetic  and  enthusiastic  in  whatever  enterprise  occupied  his  attention. 
He  was  for  years  a resident  of  Dorchester,  his  elegant  mansion  being  well 
known  to  the  residents  of  that  locality.  Some  years  since  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  various  construction  enterprises.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1851,  and  was  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  June, 
aged  seventy-two  years. 

Clement  Willis  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1801.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  housewright,  came  to  Boston  when  a young  man,  and  engaged  in  that 
business.  He  was  afterward  in  the  grocery  trade,  and  in  which  he  accumulated 
a large  property.  He  was  a director  in  national  and  savings  banks,  and  served 
in  the  city  government  and  State  Legislature.  He  was  an  able  man  of  business, 
and  early  won  a reputation  as  a good  mechanic  in  the  construction  of  several 
noted  buildings.  He  was  a member  of  the  New  South  Church,  and  a deacon  for 
many  years.  He  was  a man  of  superior  information,  courteous  and  affable, 
and  highly  regarded  by  his  acquaintances.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1831, 
was  a life  member,  and  a member  nearly  sixty  years.  He  was  a liberal  sub- 
scriber to  our  “ Members’  Loan”  and  to  our  “ Charity  Fund.”  He  died  on  the 
20th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  leaving  three  children. 
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Osmyn  Brewster. — It  will  not  be  expected  by  those  conversant  with  the 
principal  facts  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brewster,  that  anything  like  a full  account  can 
be  given  in  these  brief  notices  of  the  career  of  this  noted  man.  Only  a bare 
outline  of  the  salient  points  in  his  personal  history  will  be  attempted.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Elder  Brewster,  of  old  colony  renown,  and 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  in  1802.  He  came  to  Boston 
when  a lad,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  most 
notable  men  in  his  day,  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade.  A fellow-apprentice  was 
Uriel  Crocker,  with  whom  he  was  afterward  in  partnership  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  That  little  printing-office  on  Cornhill  was  for  a time  the  business  home 
of  four  men  who,  by  their  ability,  became  very  prominent  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  of  the  Association, — Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  a lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  Commonwealth ; Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  for  nearly  half 
a century  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  New  England,  both  of  whom  were  after- 
wards presidents  of  this  Association;  and  the  two  young  men,  who,  on  attaining 
their  majority,  formed  the  afterwards  famous  firm  of  Crocker  & Brewster. 
Mr.  Brewster  was  possessed  of  an  unusual  degree  of  business  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  rare  courage,  and  executive  ability.  The  firm  were  extensive  pub- 
lishers of  standard  literature  of  the  highest  order.  Probably  every  household 
in  New  England  has  sooner  or  later  seen  the  imprint  of  that  firm  on  books  in 
their  possession.  They  were  very  successful  in  the  character  of  their  books, 
in  their  distribution  among  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
financial  results.  After  a business  career  unprecedented  in  duration  and  suc- 
cess, the  firm  was  dissolved,  the  business  being  transferred  to  the  present  firm  of 
H.  O.  Houghton  & Co.  Both  partners  were  deeply  interested  in  our  Association 
from  early  life.  Mr.  Brewster  became  a member  in  1827,  was  a life  member, 
a member  sixty-two  years,  and  was  the  oldest  in  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1842  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  succeeding  his  partner,  who  had  held  the  office  nine  years.  Mr. 
Brewster  was  elected  Treasurer  annually  thereafter  until  1881,  and  then  retired 
only  in  consequence  of  his  positive  declination  to  serve  longer.  During  his 
administration  of  the  office  the  Association  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
in  a remarkable  degree.  To  the  duties  of  the  position  he  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  ability  without  compensation.  The  Association  held  eleven  exhibitions 
during  his  term  of  office.  A very  large  amount  of  money  belonging  to  this 
Association  passed  through  his  hands  within  that  long  period,  without  the  loss  of 
a dollar.  The  net  property  of  the  Association  when  he  first  became  Treasurer 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $33,475.66.  On  his  retirement  it  was  $308,024.96. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  the  Association,  by  vote,  presented  to  him  a 
service  of  silver,  suitably  inscribed,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  pro- 
longed, faithful,  and  valuable  services.  In  addition  to  his  great  labor  for  our 
Association  he  gave  much  time  to  public  affairs  in  other  directions.  He  served 
repeatedly  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  interested  in  railroad 
enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  and 
its  president  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  He  was  a director  of  the  Revere 
National  Bank,  of  the  United  States  Hotel  Co.,  and  the  Revere  House  Co.  In 
1867  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College. 
In  addition  to  his  sterling  qualities  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Brewster  was  by 
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nature  endowed  with  an  amiable  and  thoughtful  disposition,  which  endeared  him 
to  all  his  acquaintances,  and  made  him  the  light  and  strength  of  a large  house- 
hold. To  his  Roman  sternness  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  truth  and  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  a rigid  code  of  rules  of  personal  conduct,  he  added  a 
gentle  and  lovable  nature,  which  was  felt  by  all  who  came  within  his  influence. 
Bv  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  of  health  he  was  enabled  to  perform  a large 
amount  of  exacting  labor  for  a long  series  of  years.  For  some  time  he  had 
lived  retired  from  the  cares  of  business,  happy  in  the  midst  of  a large  circle  of 
children, — grand  and  great  grand  children,  — enjoying  the  reward  of  a life  well 
spent.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  leaving 
seven  children,  twenty-two  grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grandchildren.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  his  monument, 
alluded  to  hereafter,  bears  this  inscription  : — 

OSMYH  BREWSTER. 

Erected  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  in  consideration  of  his 
gratuitous  services  thirty-nine  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  July  17,  Ex-President 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  submitted  the  following  remarks,  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
joined resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a rising  vote  : — 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association  in  July,  corresponding  with  the 
meeting  at  which  we  are  assembled  to-night,  it  was  ray  fortune  to  present  some  resolutions 
respecting  the  memory  of  our  oldest  member,  recently  deceased,  Mr.  Uriel  Crocker.  Again,  by 
a singular  coincidence,  I have  been  requested'lo  prepare  a similar  brief  memorial  for  his  business 
partner,  Mr.  Brewster,  whose  body  now  lies  at  his  old  home  on  Hancock  street,  awaiting  the  last 
solemn  rites  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  grave.  The  old  firm  of  Crocker  & Brewster  was  a part 
of  the  history  of  Boston  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century.  The  character  of  the  members  of 
the  firm,  their  long  successful  career,  their  large  public  spirit,  and  the  universal  respect  in  which 
they  were  held,  not  only  in  business  circles,  but  in  every  walk  of  life,  were  marked  and  signifi- 
cant. Although  associated  with  many  organizations  of  the  city,  their  connection  with  our  own 
was  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Brewster  succeeded  Mr.  Crocker  as  Treasurer, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new.  By  a provision  of  our 
By-Laws,  the  members  of  the  G-overnment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
having  served  their  three  years’  term,  retire,  and  others  succeed  to  their  places.  The  Treasurer, 
if  he  is  willing  to  serve,  is  annually  reelected,  so  that  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  nearly 
a hundred  years,  we  have  had  only  nine  Treasurers.  Mr.  Crocker’s  service  was  nine  years,  and 
Mr.  Brewster’s  thirty-nine.  Thus  together  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  their  official  capacity 
nearly  half  a century.  Mr.  Brewster’s  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Association  was  proved  by 
this  long-continued  labor  in  its  behalf.  There  have  happily  been  occasions  in  the  past  when  the 
members  have  had  opportunities  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his  worth  while  he  was  still  alive 
and  active  in  our  midst,  and  now  that  he  has  departed  it  is  becoming  that  we  should  pay  that 
tribute  to  his  memory  which  his  merits  deserve. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  office  in  1880,  the  Association,  by  a unanimous  vote,  passed  a resolu- 
tion of  thanks  for  his  gratuitous  services  for  so  many  years,  with  an  appropriation  of  a sum  of 
money  from  the  treasury  for  the  cost  of  some  tangible  token  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  matter,  through  a friend,  thought  it  best  to  consult  Mr.  Brewster 
as  to  the  form  of  such  a gift  which  would  be  acceptable,  and  ascertained  that  he  desired  no  costly 
offering  which  he  could  selfishly  enjoy  during  his  lifetime,  but  suggested  that,  if  consistent  with 
the  proprieties  of  the  case,  a monument  should  be  erected  upon  his  lot  at  Mt.  Auburn,  where  his 
body  would  be  laid  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended  — thus  connecting  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  with  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  in  its 
behalf.  In  no  spirit  of  ostentation  or  display  was  this  suggestion  made ; but  it  simply  marked 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  was  an  expression  that  all  the  posthumous  fame  that  he  wanted 


was  the  fact  of  his  long  and  filial  connection  with  our  Association.  The  visitor  will  find  at  Mt. 
Auburn,  on  the  lot  where  the  remains  of  our  friend  will  be  deposited,  a monument  erected  by 
this  Association  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  With  this  brief  introduction,  and  with  no  effort  at 
this  time  to  give  a biographical  sketch  or  a close  analysis  of  his  character,  I offer  a resolution  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  meeting : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard,  with  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Osmyn  Brew- 
ster, the  oldest  and  most  venerable  member  of  our  body,  joining  the  Association  in  1827.  His 
valuable  ser\ices  as  an  officer,  his  ever  active  interest  as  a member,  the  integrity  of  his  character, 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  and  the  cheerful  manner  which  accompanied  his  social  intercourse, 
have  left  an  impression  not  easily  forgotten  or  lost  from  remembrance.  Finishing  his  career  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  it  was  illustrated  by  efficient  service  in  legislative  halls  and  municipal  councils.  A 
citizen  discharging  his  full  share  of  public  duties,  his  private  life  was  true  to  all  the  obligations 
which  belonged  to  the  faithful  friend  and  kind  neighbor.  His  influence  and  example  have  been  a 
blessing  to  this  community,  of  which  he  formed  a part,  and  the  useful  life  he  has  lived  awakens 
gratitude  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  survive  him. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested,  after  placing  the  foregoing  resolution  upon  the  records, 
to  transmit  a copy  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Brewster’s  family,  with  the  expression  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  in  the  affliction  which  has  been  caused  by  his  death. 

His  funeral  was  numerously  attended  by  citizens  of  Boston,  representatives  of 
organizations  with  which  he  was  connected,  by  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
and  a delegation  df  our  members,  most  of  whom  were  proud  of  having  enjoyed 
his  personal  friendship  for  more  than  a generation. 


William  J.  Slade  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1807.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Franklin.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  housewright,  which  occupation  he  followed  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  'constructed  some  of  the  first  mercantile  buildings  which  were 
erected  on  Milk  Street.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tanks  on  Portland  street,  having  a son  associated  with  him  in  business. 
Mr.  Slade  was  a good  mechanic,  and  a man  who  commanded  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  all  who  knew  him.  In  manners  reserved  and  unostentatious,  he  was  very 
cordial  with  his  acquaintances,  always  having  a pleasant  word  for  every  one. 
He  was  well  informed,  of  unblemished  reputation,  an  excellent  citizen,  an  honest 
man.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1838,  was  a member  fifty-one  years,  and  a 
life  member.  He  was  a member  of  the  “ Old  Schpol  Boys’  Association”  and 
the  “Fusileers  Veteran  Association.”  In  his  personal  habits  he  was  a model, 
and  lived  a life  of  continued  activity  to  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Chelsea  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  leaving  a widow,  one  daughter, 
and  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  this  Association. 

Robert  F.  Bourne  was  born  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter,  and  was  long  engaged  in  that  business  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
The  firm  name  of  Bourne  & Leavitt  has  been  a familiar  one  to  the  building  fra- 
ternity of  this  city  for  many  years.  As  the  builders  of  many  fine  residences  and 
other  buildings,  they  won  a high  reputation.  Mr.  Bourne  was  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, popular  alike  with  his  workmen  and  those  for  whom  he  erected  buildings. 
He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  not  given  to  the  excitements  of  public  life; 
but  was  recognized  as  an  honor  to  the  craft  with  whom  he  was  so  long  associated. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1869.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Septem- 
ber 17th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  two 
daughters. 


John  J.  Cuddihy  was  born  in  Saugerties,  N.Y.,  in  1847.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  stone-cutter,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  carried  on  that  business  in 
this  city  with  success,  his  specialty  being  flagging-stone  and  similar  work.  He 
was  eminently  popular  in  social  and  society  life,  and  filled  positions  of  official 
honor  among  them,  among  which  was  that  of  Chief  Ranger  of  a Court  of  For- 
esters, and  Regent  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1887, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  youngest  in  age  and  in  membership  of  those 
who  have  died  during  the  year.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  children. 

John  L.  Fuller  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1815.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  followed  that  business  in  this  city  through  life.  He  was  con- 
nected in  business  for  many  years  with  our  late  ex-President,  Jonas  Fitch,  and  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  a large  number  of  prominent  buildings  in  this  city. 
He  was  a good  mechanic,  possessed  of  excellent  judgment,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal respect.  For  some  years  past  he  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1878.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

James  Paul  was  born  in  Boston  in  1808.  His  parents  were  Scotch  people, 
who  came  to  this  country  not  long  before  his  birth.  He  received  his  education 
in  our  public  schools,  and  early  engaged  in  business,  being  for  many  years  in 
the  fine  furniture  and  upholstery  trade  in  this  city,  in  company  with  a brother ; 
and  in  which  he  accumulated  a large  property.  He  was  an  able  man  of  business, 
careful,  methodical,  industrious,  and  scrupulously  upright  in  his  dealings.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1839,  as  an  upholsterer,  was  a member  fifty  years,  and 
a life  member.  Mr.  Paul  was  a man  of  retiring  disposition,  not  inclined  to 
public  or  society  life,  but  devoted  to  his  business  and  family.  He  was  a man  of 
refined  manners,  intelligent  and  well-informed,  and  a highly  respected  citizen. 
For  years  past  he  has  lived  in  that  retirement  which  he  had  well  earned,  and 
which  seems  peculiarly  fitting  for  those  who  have  gained  a competence  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  so  many  years  of  active  business  life.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  33  Newbury  street,  December  19,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years, 
leaving  one  daughter. 

James  Perkins  was  a native  of  Salem,  in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in 
1806.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shipsmith,  and  was  known  to  our  older  mem- 
bers as  a successful  mechanic  in  that  line  of  industry  in  this  city  for  a long  time. 
He  retired  from  active  business,  however,  several  years  ago,  and  has  since 
lived  in  retirement.  He  was  a public-spirited  citizen,  and  served  in  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  Boston.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1850.  He  died  on  the 
6th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one 
daughter. 

Jabez  F.  Hewes  was  born  in  the  town  of  Union,  in  Maine,  in  1814,  and  was  a 
descendant  from  Robert  T.  Hewes,  a member  of  the  famous  “ Boston  Tea 
Party.”  He  learned  the  trade  of  baker,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
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men  in  that  branch  of  business  in  this  city.  Those  familiar  with  the  “ North 
End”  several  years  ago  will  remember  his  popular  “ bake  shop”  at  140  Prince 
street.  He  was  a very  active,  enterprising  man,  much  interested  in  public  and 
society  affairs.  He  served  in  the  City  Council,  and  was  prominent  with  the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  He  was  a genial,  whole-souled  man,  a 
favorite  with  a large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  at  one  time  successful  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  a Trustee  of  the  North  End  Savings  Bank.  Reverses  in  his  finan- 
cial affairs  and  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  active  life,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  confined  to  bis  home  at  Glenwood,  where  he  died,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  leaving  a widow.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  by  Boston  Commandery  Knights  Templars,  and  was  also  attended 
by  large  delegations  from  other  bodies  with  which  he  had  long  been  popularly 
associated.  He  had  been  a member  of  our  Association  over  twenty  years,  hav. 
ing  joined  it  as  a baker  in  1869. 

Robert  B.  Forbes,  Honorary.  — Mr.  Forbes  was  admitted  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association  in  1870,  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  service 
he  had  rendered  to  his  fellow-men,  especially  in  matters  relating"  to  maritime 
subjects.  Born  in  this  Commonwealth,  it  was  his  home  through  life,  and  to  its 
interests  and  its  honor  he  gave  his  best  efforts.  He  commenced  life  as  a sailor 
when  a mere  lad,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  command  of  a ship.  For  years  he  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  East  India  mercantile  establishments,  besides 
filling  several  government  positions  while  abroad.  The  service,  however,  for 
which  he  was  best  known  and  most  distinguished  among  us  was  that  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  seafaring  men,  the  saving  of  life  from  the  perils  of  ocean,  and 
the  improvement  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  build,  rig,  supply,  and  navigation  of 
vessels.  The  many  interesting  details  of  his  long  and  exceedingly  useful  life  — 
too  long  to  enumerate  here  — have  been  published  and  are  readily  found  else- 
where. The  National  Sailors’  Home  and  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  were  largely 
assisted  in  their  organization  and  management  by  him.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  was  due  the  credit  of  sending  supplies  to  the  starving  thousands 
in  Ireland  in  1846;  and  he  commanded  the  United  States  ship  “ Jamestown,” 
which  carried  a cargo  of  provisions  to  that  suffering  people.  Prompt,  energetic, 
honest,  talented,  and  well-informed,  he  was  a man  of  mark  in  this  State  for  half 
a century ; and  his  fame  and  influence  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth.  His  noble  form  was  a delight  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  his  erect  and  manly  figure  as  he  rode  on  horseback  to  Boston  from 
his  country  home  in  Milton,  as  was  his  wont.  In  his  chosen  field  of  activity  he 
had  no  rival  while  living,  and,  dying,  has  left  no  peer.  Full  of  years,  full  of  hon- 
ors, embalmed  in  the  affections  of  thousands,  very  many  of  whom  were  blessed  by 
the  fruits  of  his  thoughtful  care,  his  practical  energetic  labors,  he  has  passed 
away  from  earth,  and  the  verdict  of  the  community  is,  “ He  was  truly  one  of 
Nature’s  noblemen.”  He  touched  nothing  mean,  and  what  he  touched  he  hon- 
ored. The  story  of  his  life  and  the  memory  of  his  deeds  will  be,  for  coming  gen- 
erations, a memorial  more  fitting  and  more  enduring  than  brazen  pillar  or  marble 
mausoleum. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1891. 


OLIVER  M.  WENTWORTH 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB  . 


|)  resident. 
$it£-|)r£sib£nt. 
treasurer. 


Sktretarg. 

. Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave. 

Crastees. 

. 777  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

. 63  Pitts  Street. 

. 23  Beverly  Street. 

. 17  Border  Street,  East  Boston. 

. 31  Commercial  Street. 

. 48  Canal  Street. 

. 479  Tremont  Street 

. 561  Shawmut  Avenue. 

. 40  Columbia  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

. Master  Builders’ Ass’n,  164  Devonshire  St. 
. 146  West  Newton  Street 

. Master  Builders’ Ass’n,  164  Devonshire  St. 
Board  of  Government , first  Thursday  of  each  month. 


NEWTON  TALBOT  . 


ALFRED  BICKNELL  . 


Edward  C.  Jones 
Erastus  B.  Badger 
William  N.  Young 
Horace  H.  Watson 
William  Robinson 
John  S.  Paine 
Isaac  N.  Tucker 
Ezekiel  R.  Jones 
Edward  T Nichols 
Augustus  Loth  hop 
George  W.  Stevens 
Alfred  J.  Neal  . 

Regular  meeting  of  the 


Committee  of  Relief. 


45  Haverhill  Street. 

29  Wareham  Street. 

30  West  Street. 


Wm.  P.  Stone,  Jr.,  Chairman  . 179  First  Street,  South  Boston. 

Richard  F.  Keough  . . . 234  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 

Edwin  P.  Longley  . . .5  Chambers  Street. 

William  B.  Smith  . . .3  Haymarket  Square. 

Samuel  F.  Hicks  . . .117  Portland  Street. 

Thomas  J.  Lyons  . . . Master  Builders’ Ass’n,  164  Devonshire  St. 

Henry  A.  Root  “ “ “ “ 

Ira  G.  Hersey  “ “ “ 

John  C.  Clapp  . . . .115  High  Street. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Committee , first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


Committees, 

Finance  Committee.  — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Whitcomb,  Badger,  Paine, 
aud  Nichols. 

Committ'  e on  Building.  — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Whitcomb,  Young,  Tucker, 
and  Lothrop. 

Library  Committee.  — Messrs.  Whitcomb,.  1’albot,  E.  C.  Jones,  Stevens, 
and  Neal. 

Committee  on  Delinquents.  — Messrs.  Watson,  Robinson,  E.  R.  Jones, 
Young,  and  Bicknell. 

|anitor  of  ^uilbhtg. 

William  A.  Allen. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1891. 


Boston,  January,  1891. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  1891,  at  7.45  o’clock,  p.  m.  The  following 
' items  of  business  will  come  before  the  Association  for  action  at  this 
meeting : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  jthe  Treasurer,  Finance  Committee, 

Committee  of  Relief,  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  Trustees 
of  the  Charity  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  Relief  for 

the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 

Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 

Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  To  ballot  for  new  members. 

7.  To  act  upon  the  names  of  delinquent  members,  liable  to  discharge  from 

membership  for  non-payment  of  dues,  as  provided  in  Sect.  4, 
Article  II.,  of  our  By-Laws;  the  same  being  reported  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  action  at  this  meeting  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Government. 

8.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before  the  meet- 

ing. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
each  member,  as  provided  in  the  By-Taws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston,  Jan.  21,  1891. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.45  o’clock  by  President 
Haynes. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Newton  T abbot,  Treasurer , submitted  his  annual  report  for  the  year,  as 
follows : — 

Receipts. 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  13,  1890  .$2,284  28 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : — 

Balls $3,950  00 

4,499  85 


Exhibitions 

Opera 

Skating  Rink 
Art  Rooms 
Grand  Army 
School  Drills 
School  Festival 
Storage 

Cotillon  Hall 


2,100  00 
1.640  00 
450  00 
1,676  00 
501  50 
251  50 
144  99 


$15,213  84 
3,360  00 


Sale  of  old  material,  including  Fountain  and  Elevator 
From  members : — 


Life  membership  . 
Admission  of  new  members 
Special  assessment  of 
Annual  assessment, 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Interest : — 

Revere  House  stock  . 

Shattuck  Fund  .... 

Bank  deposits 

Bequest  of  Caroline  Mackay  Richardson 


On  account  of  Seventeenth  Exhibition 


$288  00 
2,200  00 
70  00 
5 00 
30  00 
170  00 
360  00 
2,140  00 
30  00 


$80  00 
366  67 
87  89 


18,573  84 
352  70 


5,293  00 


534  56 
5,000  00 

$32,038  38 
110,182  53 


$142,220  91 


Payments. 


Families  of  deceased  members 
Committee  of  Relief  . 


Interest : — 

First  mortgage,  one  year 

Second  mortgage,  as  coupons  are  presented 

Temporary  loan 


$7,200  00 
406  00 
100  00 


Trustees  of  Charity  Fund : — 

Mrs.  Richardson’s  bequest 
Taxes  .... 

Gas 

Fuel 

Water  .... 


Insurance  on  building 
Insurance  on  paintings 


Outside  repairs : — 

Roofing  

Alterations  of  chimneys  . . . 

Galvanized  iron  work  . 

Wire  nettings  for  basement  windows 

New  floor,  for  basement  Exhibition  Hall : — 


Repairing  concrete  .... 

. $316  20 

Asphalt  floor 

. 4,796  25 

Carpenter  work 

57  00 

Replacing  steam  pipes,  on  acc’t  . 

500  00 

Inside  repairs  : — 

Whitening  ceilings  .... 

. $850  00 

Plumbing 

405  35 

Gas  fixtures 

156  00 

Mason  work 

352  47 

Lumber  and  hardware 

313  63 

Painting,  coloring,  and  glass 

. 585  00 

Steam-heating  works  .... 

264  49 

Boilers 

Xabor  and  sundries  .... 

160  70 

$1,605  90 
766  50 
207  60 


$4,625  00 
15  00 


$2,054  91 
224  26 
166  36 
591  31 


$3,036  84 


5,669  45 


3,328  05 


$1,275  00 
2,093  00 


7,706  00 

1,200  00 

5,000  00 
3,584  35 

2,580  00 

4,640  00 


12,034  34 


Amount  carried  forward 
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Amount  brought  forward  .......  $40,112  69 

Administration : — 


Pay  Roll $3,046  81 

Portable  fire  extinguishers  ....  $243  00 

Badges  for  members  of  the  government  . 128  00 

Cleaning  and  laying  carpets,  repairing  furniture, 
watering  street,  supplies  for  cleaning,  etc.,  424  18 

795  18 

3,841  99 

Treasurer’s  salary $400  00 

Secretary’s  salary  — nine  months  paid  by  Seventeenth 

Exhibition . 250  00 

Secretary’s  supplies  and  printing,  including  the  Annual 

Proceedings 374  46 

1,024  46 


$44,979  14 

On  account  of  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition 47,894  91 


$92,874  05 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  17,  1891 : — 

$40,000  of  this  sum  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%,  and  the 
balance  2^%  yearly 49,346  86 


Respectfully  submitted, 


$142,220  91 


Boston,  Jan.  17,  1891. 


Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer. 


The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Einance  Committee,  have  examined  in 
detail  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to  be  as  stated  in  the 
condensed  report  herewith  submitted.  The  accounts  of  the  late  exhibition 
not  being  closed,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  examination  be 
deferred  until  after  all  transactions  are  fully  settled. 

(Signed)  James  G.  Haynes. 

O.  M.  Wentworth. 

Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1891. 


COMMITTEE  OF  RELIEF. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

Boston,  Jan.  21,  1891. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Association : 

Brethren, — The  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  year  now  closing  hereby 
submit  a report  of  their  operations  for  the  past  year,  as  provided  by  our  By- 
Laws.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  we  had  on  our  list  of  beneficiaries 
five  members  and  fifteen  widows,  a total  of  twenty.  During  the  year  we 
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have  added  three  members,  three  widows,  and  two  children ; and  have  lost 
by  death  two  members  and  three  widows ; leaving  the  total  number  at  this 
time,  six  members,  fifteen  widows,  and  two  children,  a total  of  twenty- 
three. 

The  total  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  and  paid  to  beneficiaries  dur- 
ing the  year  is  two  thousand  and  eighteen  dollars  ($2,018).  The  sums  paid 
beneficiaries  vary  according  to  their  individual  needs,  and  according  to  their 
circumstances  as  to  any  other  sources  of  income.  At  this  time,  we  are 
making  monthly  payments  as  follows  : one  of  three  dollars,  twelve  of  five 
dollars  each,  two  of  eight  dollars  each,  seven  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  one  of 
fifteen  dollars.  The  one  last  named  is  the  widow  of  a member  who  at  one 
time  was  a prominent  and  well-to-do  builder.  In  her  extreme  old  age  she  is 
without  means,  without  family  friends  on  whom  she  can  depend,  and  the 
sum  received  from  this  Association  is  substantially  all  that  she  has  to  de- 
pend upon  to  supply  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  During  the  year,  the 
fact  was  brought  to  our  notice  that  one  of  our  life  members,  in  his  age  and 
infirmity,  desired  to  gain  admission  to  the  “Home  for  Aged  Men,”  in  this 
city,  but  lacked  the  funds  necessary  to  do  so  under  their  regulations.  The 
subject  was  carefully  considered  by  your  committee,  and  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  was  appropriated  to  make  up  the  required  amount.  We 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  public  all  the  details,  but  feel  certain 
that  our  action  would  be  justified  by  every  member  of  the  Association  pos- 
sessed of  the  facts.  This  sum,  together  with  that  paid  to  our  monthly 
beneficiaries,  makes  a total  of  $2,093  drawn  from  our  Treasury. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  which  we  have  had  in  the  performance  of  the 
ministrations  of  mercy  confided  to  us  by  the  Association,  we  desire  to  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  our  admiration  for  this  beneficent  feature  of  our  organ- 
ization is  very  great.  As  it  has  in  the  past  brought  comfort  and  relief  to  a 
large  number  of  most  worthy  people,  so  in  the  time  to  come  we  anticipate 
that  it  will  continue  to  merit  the  blessings  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and 
we  hope  that  the  field  of  our  charitable  work  will  be  broadened  as  our 
means  increase,  until  want  and  suffering  are  unknown  to  our  members  in 
their  age  and  infirmities,  and  that  their  widows  and  children  may  never  feel 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  or  realize  the  bitterness  of  destitution. 

The  money  which  we  have  expended  during  the  year,  while  not  large,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  has  been  productive  of  much  personal  comfort  to 
numbers  of  worthy  people,  prevented  by  age  and  infirmity  from  self-help, 
and  constituting  an  investment  of  which  every  member  of  this  Association 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  Our  expenditures  were  nearly  five  hundred  dollars 
less  than  the  appropriation,  and  no  special  reason  exists  for  anticipating 
any  unusual  demand  upon  our  committee ; but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
money  will  be  drawn  not  actually  needed  to  relieve  necessitous  cases,  and 
realizing  the  possibility  of  an  increased  demand,  we  recommend  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,  for  the  Committee  of  Belief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 


S.  A.  Woods,  Chairman. 
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CHARITY  FUND. 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1891. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  herewith  present  their  annual  report : — 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Trustees 
have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ditson  (in  value  $666.67),  and  from  Mr. 
John  C.  Haynes  (in  value  $333,33),  with  coupons, — ten  2d  mortgage  bonds 
of  said  Association,  being  their  personal  contribution  to  said  fund;  also, 
from  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Miller,  one  2d  mortgage  bond,  and  from  Mr.  Francis 
Raynes,  one  2d  mortgage  bond,  each  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars ; also,  in  cash,  the  following  donations 


Edward  C.  Jones 
W.  W.  Fisher  . 
Chauncey  Thomas 
George  E.  Homer 
David  Clapp 


One  hundred  dollars. 
Twenty-five  “ 
Ten  “ 

Five  “ 

Five  “ 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Trustees  have  received,  through  the  Associa- 
tion, by  the  hands  of  its  Treasurer,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the 
donation  of  Caroline  Mackay  Richardson,  with  one  hundred  dollars’  interest 
accumulated  thereon. 

The  bonds  referred  to  in  this  and  previous  reports  have  been  deposited  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company ; and  at  this  date 
there  is  deposited  in  the  Home  Savings  Bank  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four  and  ^ dollars  (principal  and  interest),  and  in  the  Frank- 
lin Savings  Bank  the  sum  of  fifty-one  hundred  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Levi  L.  Wlllcutt, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. 


Memorandum  of  the  Charity  Fund. 
Beported  January , 1890. 


Bonds $12,300  00 

Cash 1,327  00 

$13,627  00 

Added  during  the  year  : Bonds 1,200  00 

Cash : 

Donations $145  00 

Coupons  and  Interest 212  19 

Mrs.  Richardson 5,000  00 

Interest  on  $5,000.00  100  00 

5,457  19 

Total  Fund $20,284  19 


SINKING  FUND. 

Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1891. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  sixth  report  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners : — 

Amount  of  fund  Jan.  15,  1890  $4,154  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year,  for  admissions  and  life 
membership  fees  applicable  to  this  fund 2,428  00 

Total  Fund $6,582  00 

James  G.  Haynes, 

O.  M.  Wentworth, 

Newton  Talbot, 

Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 
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PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

President  Haynes  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  — We  are  again  assembled  in 
annual  meeting  under  auspices  most  favorable.  The  present  out- 
look is  assuring,  and  we  have  much  ground  for  congratulation. 

The  Charity  Fund  has  been  materially  enlarged  by  a generous  be- 
quest, and  from  contributions  from  members  and  others  interested. 
The  income  from  our  property  during  the  portion  of  the  year  that  it 
was  available  for  rental  purposes  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibition  has  been  held,  with  most  en- 
couraging result.  You  will  perceive  by  the  treasurer’s  report  that  a 
large  sum  has  been  turned  into  the  treasury  as  the  net  profit  of  the 
exhibition. 

Our  property  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  outlook  as  regards 
its  rental  during  the  year  is  promising.  The  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  Government  have  been  well  attended,  and  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  our  organization. 

Charity  Fund. 

From  the  organization  of  our  Association  in  1795  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  dispensations  of  charity  have  constituted  one  of  its  most 
helpful  and  pleasing  features. 

In  this  Association,  as  has  been  well  said  by  our  oldest  living  hon- 
orary member,  “ The  cause  of  charity  and  benevolence  is  blended 
with  that  of  industry  and  art.” 

Early  in  the  year  the  treasurer  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Richardson  a bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July,  the  Association  voted  that  this 
sum  be  donated  to  the  Charity  Fund,  to  be  known  as  the  “ Caroline 
Mackay  Richardson  Fund.” 

Reference  was  made  to  this  bequest  in  the  annual  report  of  two 
years  ago. 

The  payment  of  the  money  was  necessarily  delayed. 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Mackay,  who 
joined  the  Association  in  1826,  as  a piano-forte  manufacturer. 

From  1830  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1841,  he  was  the  business 
partner  of  Jonas  Chickering,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chickering  & 
Mackay. 
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In  addition  to  this  bequest,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  have  received 
donations  of  various  suras  from  members  and  others,  which,  with 
interest  collected,  amounts  to  SI, 657. 19,  making  the  increase  for  the 
year,  $6,657.19. 

Amount  of  fund  reported  Jan.  1,  1890,  S 1 3,627  00 
Added  during  the  year,  6,657  19 

Total  amount  of  fund  Jan.  1,  1891,  $20,284  19 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ditson,  though  not  a member,  has  shown  great 
kindness  and  liberality  in  securing  to  this  fund  the  full  Ditson  inter- 
est in  the  bonds  of  the  Association,  held  by  Oliver  Ditson  & Co. 

The  firm  consisted  of  Oliver  Ditson,  John  C.  Haynes,  and  Charles 
H.  Ditson.  The  bonds  were  held  in  common.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dit- 
son purchased  the  interest  of  his  father,  whose  property  was  in  trust, 
which,  being  added  to  his  own  interest,  amounted  to  $666.67.  Mr. 
Haynes’s  interest  was  $333.33. 

These  gentlemen  presented  to  the  fund  their  interests  as  above 
stated,  amounting  to  a total  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that  ten  per  cent  of  any 
net  profit  that  might  arise  from  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Charity  Fund. 

Under  this  vote  the  trustees  will  receive  from  our  treasurer,  at  an 
early  day,  about  Six  Thousand  Dollars. 

Act  2,  Sect.  7,  of  the  By-Laws  provides  that  all  funeral  benefits 
that  are  not  called  for  within  one  year  from  the  decease  of  a member 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Charity  Fund,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased 
member. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  will  receive  from  the  treasurer  contribu- 
tions in  the  names  of  members  deceased  during  the  year  1889,  as 
follows : Charles  W.  Wilder,  Matthew  Binney,  John  T.  Kendall, 
Clement  Willis,  Osmyn  Brewster,  Robert  T.  Bourne,  John  J.  Cud- 
dihy,  and  James  Paul,  $75  each,  amounting  to  a total  of  $600. 


The  Shattuck  Fund. 

Buckingham’s  Annals,  in  recording  the  events  of  1855,  makes  the 
following  statement : — 

“The  donation  made  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Shattuck, 
was  accepted  with  the  trusts  therein  expressed. 
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“ Dr.  Shattuck  beqaeaths  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  one  third  of  the  net  income  of  certain  manufacturing 
stocks  for  three  years, 4 in  special  confidence  that  the  said  Association 
shall  carefully  invest  the  amount  which  it  may  thus  receive,  and  apply 
the  net  interest  and  income  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  said  Association,  or  of  its  government,  to  encourage  improve- 
ments in  architecture,  and  especially  in  the  mode  of  constructing  cheap 
and  convenient  dwellings  for  the  poor ; and  also  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  instructing  mechanic  apprentices  in  a knowledge  of  the 
useful  arts.’  ” 

The  annual  income  from  this  bequest  is  $366.67. 

In  order  that  the  conditions  of  the  trust  may  be  fully  met,  and  that 
the  income  may  be  expended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  I 
would  recommend  that  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  of  which  he  shall  be  chairman,  to  consider  this  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  to  report  at  a future  meeting  such  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  it,  and  the  disposition  of  its  income,  as  the}’  may 
deem  expedient. 

Deceased  Members. 

We  have  lost  by  death  during  the  year,  twenty-nine  members. 
During  the  past  three  years,  eighty  of  our  members  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  in  this  short  period  so  many  of 
those  whom  we  have  met  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  in 
business  and  in  other  relations,  members  of  the  same  organization 
and  of  kindred  pursuits,  should  have  quietly  passed  on  to  “the  un- 
discovered country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.” 

“Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 

Bears  all  its  sons  away.” 
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Members  deceased  during  the  year  1890  : — 


Date  of 
death. 

Name  or  Member. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Year 

joined. 

' No.  of 
years  a 
mem- 
ber. 

Jan. 

2. 

Edmund  B.  Vannevar. 

63 

Ship  Plumber. 

1877 

' 13 

Jan. 

20. 

William  A.  Williams. 

73 

Civil  Engineer. 

1854  i 

36 

Eeb. 

10. 

JohnB.  Winslow. 

74 

Machinist. 

1873 

17 

Feb. 

17. 

Alvin  Yinal. 

70 

Mason. 

1860  ; 

30 

Mar. 

3. 

James  O.  Curtis. 

85 

Shipwright. 

1838  i 

52 

Mar. 

16. 

Joseph  W.  Mitchell. 

77 

Shipwright. 

1853  ! 

37 

Mar. 

17. 

Henry  E.  Turner. 

73 

Tin-plate  Worker. 

1850  | 

40 

Mar. 

18. 

Geo.  P.  Reed 

77 

Music  Publisher. 

1845  | 

45 

April 

2. 

Benjamin  A.  Hersey. 

63 

Mfg.  Jeweller. 

1872  ! 

18 

April 

8. 

R.  P.  Mallory. 

77 

Engraver. 

1837  ! 

53 

April 

17. 

Benj.  F.  Sturtevant. 

57 

Machinist. 

1868  ; 

22 

April 

27. 

David  M.  Weston. 

72 

Machinist. 

1875  1 

15 

May 

5. 

Levi  L.  Whitney. 

57 

Carpenter. 

1880 

10 

May 

8. 

Levi  Boles. 

75 

Carpenter. 

1839  i 

51 

May 

14. 

John  H.  B.  Lang. 

72 

Cooper. 

1853  | 

37 

May 

16. 

George  Ross. 

74 

Gilder. 

1850  i 

40 

May 

16. 

Francis  B.  Knowles. 

66 

Manufacturer. 

1865  1 

25 

June 

3. 

1 Anthony  Waterman. 

71 

Carpenter. 

1850  j 

40 

June 

25. 

i Williard  Sears. 

87 

Carpenter. 

1844  : 

46 

July 

30. 

Daniel  Belcher. 

76 

Iron  Founder. 

1878 

12 

Aug. 

n. 

John  Brown. 

63 

House  and  Ship  Joiner. 

1872 

18 

Aug. 

16. 

E.  W.  Edmands. 

82 

Housewright. 

1831 

59 

Aug. 

24. 

John  J.  Curtis. 

62 

Shipwright. 

1857 

33 

Aug. 

29. 

James  D.  Roberts. 

43 

Soda  Water  Mfr. 

1890  j 

0 

Sept. 

4. 

George  A.  Fields. 

71 

Bookbinder. 

1851 

39 

Oct. 

14. 

George  E.  Willis. 

74 

Tin-plate  Worker. 

1847 

43 

Oct. 

16. 

Oliver  R.  Whiting. 

79 

Carpenter. 

1837  I 

53 

Oct. 

30. 

William  Washburn. 

82 

Housewright. 

1839 

51 

Nov. 

1 

Nathaniel  Tufts. 

60 

Mfr.  Gas  Meters. 

1866 

24 

Number  deceased  during  the  year,  29. 

Average  age  of  deceased  members,  69  years  10  months. 

Average  membership,  33  years. 

Oldest  in  years,  Williard  Sears. 

Oldest  in  membership,  E.  W.  Edmands. 

Youngest  in  years  and  membership,  James  D.  Roberts. 

Obituary  notices  of  the  deceased  members  have  been  prepared  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  will  be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  this  meeting. 

New  Members. 

During  the  past  year,  fifty-six  persons  have  paid  the  membership 
fee  and  signed  the  By-Laws.  This  is  the  largest  number  that  has 
joined  the  Association  in  anyj'ear  since  1881.  The  remark  has  some- 
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times  been  made  by  those  invited  to  become  members,  that  they  have 
long  thought  of  doing  so,  but  never  before  had  the  opportunity  been 
presented  them. 

I am  fully  persuaded  that  our  membership  might  be  largely  in- 
creased should  a personal  invitation  be  extended,  and  the  proper 
blank  form  of  application  be  supplied  to  those  eligible  under  the 
By-Laws. 

Number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1890  ......  805 

Admitted  during  the  year 56 


861 

Died  during  the  year  1890  29 

Resigned  during  the  year  ......  2 

— 31 


Whole  number  Jan.  1,  1891  ......  830 

Net  increase  during  the  year,  25. 


New  Members.  1890. 


William  O.  Lincoln  . 

Machinist. 

Thomas  F.  McGann 

Brass  Founder. 

Melbourne  A.  Marks  . 

Piano-forte  Maker. 

Josiah  H.  Long  . 

Machinist. 

John  T.  Cronin  . 

Printer. 

Adam  Dickey 

Turner. 

Wm.  P.  Phillips  . 

Machinist. 

Adolph  Bekrenberg  . 

Machinist. 

Joseph  E.  Waitt 

Dentist. 

David  Connery  . 

Mason. 

Daniel  G.  Finnerty  . 

Plumber. 

Andrew  F.  Curtin 

Plumber. 

Josiah  K.  Teel 

Carriage  Maker. 

Isaac  H.  Bogart  . 

Builder. 

Samuel  M.  Shapleigh 

Builder. 

William  A.  Sherry 

Painter. 

M.  Franklin  Kenrick  . 

Plumber. 

Wellington  Fillmore 

Builder. 

William  H.  Mitchell  . 

Plumber. 

Eugene  Childs 

Machinist. 

Lewis  H.  Bacon  . 

Builder. 

Geo.  F.  Lawley 

Yacht  Builder. 

LOUI8  BarYa 

Printer. 
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Geo.  H.  Johnson  . 
Host.  D.  Mossman 
Jonathan  P.  Loveuin 
Richard  H.  Hussey 
Enos  B.  Phillips  . 
Chas.  F.  Allen 
Jas.  H.  Roberts  . 
John  Ritchie,  Jr. 
George  E.  Fenn  . 
James  Anderson  . 
William  L.  Miller 
Henry  Murray 
James  D.  Roberts 
Alfred  A.  Hunting 
Alfred  R.  Turner 
Adams  D.  Claflin 
Franklin  P.  Gurney 
Geo.  V.  Leicester 
Frank  W.  Foster 
John  H.  Clark 
Henry  B.  Chandler 
Lyman  D.  Willcutt 
Gilbert  Hodges  . 
Ottomar  W allburg 
Geo.  S.  Hutchings 
Lew  C.  Hill  . 

Geo.  F.  Simpson  . 
Rhodes  Lockwood 
James  M.  Lauder 
F.  L.  Whitcomb  . 
Chas.  R.  Morgan  . 
Wheeler  Cable  . 
Chas.  P.  Lyford  . 


Builder. 

Paper  Manufacturer 
Builder. 

Plumber. 

Brass  Founder. 

Woollen  Manufacturer. 
Machinist. 

Scientific  Expert. 

Mfr.  Ventilators. 
Turner. 

Pile  Driver. 

Marble  Worker. 

Soda  Water  Mfr. 
Mechanical  Engineer. 
Watch  Maker 
Electrical  Engineer. 
Iron  Founder. 
Piano-forte  Maker 
Mfr.  Heating  Apparatus. 
Machinist. 

Roofer. 

Builder. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Painter. 

Organ  Builder. 

Brush  Manufacturer. 
Asphalt  Paver. 

Rubber  Manufacturer. 
Supt.  Bolling  Stock. 
Builder. 

Builder. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfr. 
Furniture  Mfr. 


Annals  of  the  Association. 

Buckingham’s  Annals  give  the  history  of  the  Association  trom 
1795  to  1860.  Several  years  ago  it  was  voted  to  continue  these  An- 
nals from  1860  to  the  present  time. 

The  secretary  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  subject,  and  has 
the  material  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  Most  of  it  is 
now  ready  for  the  printer. 

I would  suggest  that  the  work  be  published  during  the  present  year. 

“In  these  Annals  are  preserved  the  treasures  of  our  Association’s 
fame.” 
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Mortgage  Debt. 

The  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  should  be  the  constant  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  Association,  until  fully  accomplished. 

Our  usefulness  in  many  directions  must  necessarily  be  limited  while 
this  debt  continues 

The  large  income  obtained  from  our  property  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  financial  success  which  has  attended  our  last  two  ex- 
hibitions, give  assurance  that  with  prudent  management  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  public  favor,  with  an  eye  single  to  this  purpose,  we  may 
within  a few  years  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  desired  result. 

I would  recommend,  that  from  the  proceeds  of  the  late  exhibition 
the  treasurer  be  requested  to  pay  off  $40,000  of  the  mortgage  debt, 
at  the  earliest  day  consistent  with  existing  contracts. 


Manual  Trvining. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  is  of  growing  importance.  In 
March,  1889.  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  recommended 
“ that  there  be  added  to  our  public-school  system  one  manual  train- 
ing school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work.”  Early  in  1890  the 
School  Committee  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but  as 
yet  none  has  been  granted. 

While  money  is  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  a great  variety 
of  purposes,  all  of  which  may  be  of  public  utility,  yet  practical  men, 
realizing  the  great  need  that  exists,  can  conceive  of  no  public  interest 
which  should  take  precedence  of  that  which  contemplates  the  making 
of  our  public  schools  of  greater  value  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston. 

All  school  work  should  include  industrial  education.  Skilled  hands 
are  as  essential  in  the  earning  of  a livelihood  as  an  educated  brain. 
At  present,  the  entire  drift  of  our  public-school  instruction  is  in  the 
direction  of  professional  and  mercantile  callings.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  the  overcrowding  of  those  pursuits,  while  the  important  and 
ever-extending  fields  of  the  mechanic  arts  are  entirely  ignored. 

Early  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  would  in  many  cases  solve 
the  problem  of  occupation  and  the  earning  of  a livelihood. 

We  should  not  be  content  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  largely 
dependent  on  foreign  countri-  s for  our  skilled  artisans. 

Bright  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  our  schools  are  con- 
tinually seeking  employment,  with  ill  success. 
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And  why?  Simply  because  they  can  do  nothing. 

Their  school  training  has  been  within  narrow  limits  ; they  are  only 
fitted  for  clerical  work,  and  in  this  department  of  labor  the  suppty  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  situations  are  usually  obliged  to  accept  low  wages,  with  but 
small  prospects  of  advancement ; whereas,  with  a wider  range  of 
instruction,  which  includes  the  training  of  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
head,  profitable  employment  in  many  pursuits  would  be  assured. 

Practical  education  is  the  great  need  of  to-day. 

The  future  welfare  of  a large  number  of  those  who  attend  ou 
public  schools  is  only  to  be  found  in  a broader  development. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  may,  in  many  cases,  prove  to  be  a factor  quite  as  essential  to 
success  in  life  as  the  knowledge  of  books.  The  best  results  can  only 
be  attained  where  manual  and  mental  training  go  hand  in  hand. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  a Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  as  asked 
for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  ; but  as  education,  with  a 
great  many,  ends  with  the  grammar  school,  how  important  it  is  that 
this  large  class  should  receive  the  benefits  of  industrial  instruction,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  the  duties  of  life 
thus  early  put  upon  them. 

May  the  day  be  near  at  hand  when  industrial  training  will  be 
taught  throughout  our  grammar  schools. 

Mechanics  Building. 

Our  property  has  been  available  for  rental  purposes  only  about 
three  fourths  of  the  year,  being  used  the  remainder  of  the  time  for 
the  exhibition  and  its  preparatory  work. 

Improvements  and  necessary  repairs  have  called  for  a large  out- 
lay of  money. 

The  plank  floor  in  the  basement  of  Exhibition  Hall  having  become 
decayed  and  badly  broken,  was,  by  vote  of  the  Government,  removed, 
and  an  asphalt  floor  substituted,  which,  though  costly,  has  qualities 
which  commend  it  to  all. 

Its  strength  and  durability  are  important  considerations,  where  the 
bearing  up  of  heavy  teams  must  be  provided  for ; unlike  the  plank 
floor,  it  is  not  subject  to  decay,  and  will  prove  valuable  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view.  In  laving  the  asphalt,  it  became  necessary  to  take 
up  the  steam  pipes  which  were  under  the  old  floor,  and  to  relay  them 
around  the  walls  of  the  building. 
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In  connection  with  this  repiping  of  the  basement,  we  were  per- 
suaded to  introduce  the  Barnard  system  for  returning  the  exhaust 
steam  back  to  the  boilers.  In  doing  this  we  incurred  a much  larger 
expenditure  than  we  contemplated.  The  system  is,  no  doubt,  a very 
excellent  one.  It  is  claimed  by  its  friends  that  in  its  use  there  is  a 
large  saving  of  fuel,  and  that  in  our  building  it  secures  an  addition  of 
one  hundred  horse-power  to  the  capacity  of  the  boilers.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  seldom  run  our  engine  except  at  the  triennial  exhibi- 
tions, it  is  doubtful  if  the  saving  of  fuel  during  this  limited  time  of 
use  will,  in  any  considerable  measure,  compensate  for  the  outlay.  If 
the  introduction  of  this  system  secures  the  additional  horse-power  to 
the  boilers  which  is  claimed,  we  shall,  without  doubt,  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  expense  incurred. 

During  the  season  of  Patti  opera,  in  our  building  last  spring,  it 
became  very  evident  to  the  members  of  the  Government  that  a large 
sum  must  be  expended  upon  the  roof  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  put  a new  composition  roof  on  Grand  Hall, 
and  to  thoroughly  repair  that  of  Exhibition  Hall.  As  the  areas  of 
the  building  are  large,  you  will  understand  that  this  new  work  and 
repairs  called  for  a large  sum  of  money.  The  ceilings  of  the  entire 
basement  and  of  Exhibition  Hall  having  become  very  much  smoked 
and  stained  during  their  nine  years  of  use,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  them  whitened. 

This  was  done  with  a fire-proof  material,  which  not  only  gives 
additional  light  and  freshness  to  the  premises,  but  likewise  has  the 
quality  to  save.  It  is  claimed  that  many  buildings  have  been  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  fire  from  having  received  a coating  of  this 
material. 

In  preparing  for  the  exhibition,  much  painting  was  required,  both 
outside  and  within  the  building,  to  make  it  reasonably  presentable. 
As  good  paint  and  well-selected  colors  not  only  preserve  but 
beautif}^  I know  you  will  consider  this  expenditure  judicious. 

The  iron  chimney,  which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  building  near 
the  easterly  end,  having  become  very  much  decayed,  and  being  con- 
sidered dangerous,  it  was  taken  down. 

As  the  cost  of  the  rebuilding  would  have  been  quite  large,  it  was 
decided  to  utilize,  in  its  stead,  a chimney  already  built  in  the  brick 
wall  of  the  building. 

To  make  this  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  discarded  iron  one, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  up  ten  feet  higher,  and  to  enlarge  its 
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capacity  by  throwing  two  of  its  flues  into  one.  With  these  changes 
the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  We  have  thus  obtained,  at  small 
cost,  a permanent  chimney,  sufficient  for  the  work  required. 

The  basement  windows  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  on  West 
Newton  Street  have  been  covered  with  heavy  wire  guards.  Yhe 
windows  on  the  rear  received  similar  protection  several  years  ago. 
They  are  now  protected  on  all  sides  of  the  building,  which  will  keep 
out  intruders,  and  save  a constant  expense  for  replacing  broken 
panes.  You  will  readily  understand  that  these  extensive  improve- 
ments and  repairs  could  not  be  done  except  at  a large  cost,  the 
expense  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  treasurer’s  report  Much  that 
has  been  done  is  of  a permanent  and  lasting  character,  and  will  not 
have  to  be  repeated  for  many  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  view 
of  these  large  outlays,  a comparatively  small  sum  per  annum  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in  good  condition  for  a long  time  to 
come. 

The  erection  of  Mechanics  Building  was  intended  to  meet  a long- 
felt  want  for  a commodious  and  well-located  structure  wherein  to  hold 
the  triennial  exhibitions  of  the  Association.  You  are  well  aware  how 
admirably  it  is  suited  for  this  purpose  ; it  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  exhibition  building  in  the  country. 

In  providing  for  our  own  wants,  we  have  happily,  at  the  same  time, 
provided  for  a great  public  need.  Its  various  sub-divisions  enable  us 
to  accommodate,  at  one  time,  gatherings  of  a few  hundred  or  many 
thousand  persons.  Russell  Hall,  Cotillon  Hall,  Exhibition  and 
Grand  Halls,  can  each  be  rented  at  the  same  time  for  different  pur- 
poses, or  they  can  be  used  in  common  when  large  occasions  so  require. 

Boston  may  well  be  proud  of  the  possession,  within  her  borders,  of 
a building  of  such  magnitude  and  varied  utility,  and  so  well  suited  to 
meet  the  wants  of  her  citizens.  The  demand  for  the  use  of  our  prop- 
ert}7  during  the  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  rent  received  during  the  past  year  was  SI 8,573.84. 

Seventeenth  Exhibition. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  Seventeenth 
Triennial  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Skill,  and  Art  during  the  year  1890. 

A little  later,  the  Board  of  Government  fixed  on  October  and 
November  as  the  months  in  which  to  hold  the  exhibition.  The 
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Board  of  Government  was  constituted  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  invited  the  President  of  the  Association  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  General  Manager. 

He  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  position  with  some  misgivings, 
fearing  his  strength  might  prove  insufficient  for  the  protracted  and 
arduous  duties  which  it  involved,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  President  of  the  Association. 

At  an  early  date,  the  usual  committees  to  look  after  the  various 
needs  and  interests  of  the  exhibition  were  selected.  The  standing 
committees  were  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  the  Allotment  of  Space,  James  G.  Haynes,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Art  Department,  Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  Chairman. 

On  Special  Exhibits,  Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  Chairman. 

On  Power,  Horace  H.  Watson,  Chairman. 

On  Printing  and  Advertising,  Newton  Talbot,  Chairman. 

On  Music  and  Decorations,  Edward  C.  Jones,  Chairman. 

On  Railroads,  Alfred  Bicknell,  Chairman. 

The  committees  were  well  organized,  and  efficient  in  their  several 
departments.  Some  of  the  members  had  served  in  former  exhibi- 
tions, and  knew  just  what  was  needed  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  judges  for  their  valuable  and  gratuitous 
services.  In  many  cases  their  labors  were  arduous,  and  required 
mupff  t>f — their  time.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  so  many  men  and  women  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  their  several  professions  and  callings. 

The  exhibition  was  an  instructive  and  interesting  display  of  the 
present  development  of  the  industries,  skill,  and  art  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  several  of  its  departments  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment over  previous  exhibitions. 

The  Art  Gallery  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  ever  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

In  the  Department  of  Machinery,  the  display  was  larger  and  more 
varied  than  has  been  previous^  shown  ; the  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  manifested  by  the  exhibitors  being  remarkable.  The  basement 
was  filled  with  costly  machines  and  appliances  used  in  connection 
therewith ; no  expense  seemed  too  great  for  the  best  setting  of  these 
large  and  costly  exhibits. 

The  music  provided  was  by  the  best  bands  in  New  England.  Our 
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visitors  experienced  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  listening  to  the 
afternoon  and  evening  concerts  given  in  Grand  Hall. 

A special  committee,  with  Oliver  M.  Wentworth  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  reference  to  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  Woman’s  Department.  The  committee  made  choice 
of  Mrs.  Marion  A.  McBride,  as  manager  of  this  special  feature.  She 
entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of  her  office,  and  secured  a very  credit- 
able display  of  woman’s  work. 

The  enlarged  space  assigned  was  fully  occupied  with  individual  and 
society  exhibits,  and  attracted  much  attention  and  interest. 

Mrs.  McBride  had  a deep  interest  in  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
department,  and  her  earnest  efforts  for  success  were  recognized  in  the 
result  achieved. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors,  who,  under  the  classification  of  woman’s 
work,  were  assigned  to  this  department,  strongly  objected,  claiming 
that  their  interests  would  be  better  served  by  a location  in  some  other 
section  of  the  exhibition.  It  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  future 
to  allow  some  exceptions  to  the  general  classification.  However,  the 
exceptions  must  be  few,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  department 
would  be  imperilled. 

The  Woman’s  Department  has  become  an  important  feature  in  our 
exhibitions.  It  interests  a large  number,  and  has  been  helpful  in 
many  directions.  Its  future  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  originated.  It  should  receive  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  those  interested  in  woman’s  work  and  achievements  in  the  various 
departments  of  science,  industry,  and  art. 

The  management  were  determined  to  maintain  a high  standard  of 
excellence,  consequently  many  exhibits  were  rejected  as  being  of  a 
trifling  character,  or  otherwise  unworthy  of  a place  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

All  side-shows,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  charge  an  extra  fee, 
were  declined,  it  being  a settled  purpose  that  the  price  paid  at  the 
door  for  admission  should  give  access  to  the  entire  exhibition,  entit- 
ling the  visitor  to  all  the  sight-seeing  and  enjoyments  to  be  found 
therein. 

All  gift  enterprises,  with  a chance  or  lottery  scheme  attached,  were 
forbidden,  as  foreign  to  the  aim  and  purposes  of  a Mechanics  Fair, 
and  as  tending  to  lower  the  tone. 

The  banner  was  carried  high,  as  it  always  must  be,  to  properly  rep- 
resent the  dignity  and  high  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
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Mechanic  Association,  or  to  fittingly  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  community. 

The  early  preparatory  work  was  largely  performed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Association,  who  sent  out  several  thousand  circulars  to  the 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  New  England,  prepared  the  adver- 
tisements soliciting  exhibits,  and  wrote  the  reading-notices  for  the 
public  press,  besides  writing  many  letters  in  the  interest  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Later  on,  as  other  lines  of  work  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
secretary,  he  was  relieved  of  the  editorial  work  by  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Alexander,  who  filled  this  position  very  satisfactorily  until  the  close. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  the  employees  of  the  exhibition  ; they 
rendered  faithful  and  intelligent  service.  Mr.  Ly sander  Richards 
has  served  through  several  exhibitions  as  treasurer’s  assistant. 
Fortunate  were  we  in  again  securing  the  services  of  this  gentleman. 
His  experience,  vigilance,  and  accuracy,  were  qualities  of  highest 
importance. 

Mr.  Richards  was  the  custodian  of  the  tickets  and  the  money.  He 
dealt  out  the  tickets  and  saw  that  a proper  return  was  made  therefor, 
and  that  all  funds  received  were  safely  deposited  in  the  bank ; his 
position  was  an  important  and  laborious  one. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Nichols,  who  acted  as  assistant  to  the  General  Man- 
ager, was  painstaking  and  efficient,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  work. 
His  evenness  of  temper  and  good  judgment  served  him  well  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  ; he  had.  the  faculty  of  getting  from  the  ex- 
hibitors the  money  due  on  royalties,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
good-fellowship  with  them. 

Mr.  George  Chevalier,  the  chief  clerk,  was  a competent  and  de- 
voted man.  He  had  had  experience  in  other  exhibitions,  which 
served  him  to  good  purpose,  and  enabled  him  to  properly  systematize 
his  work. 

No  amount  of  work  could  intimidate,  nor  length  of  days  quench 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  If  he  could  catch  a 
late  train  (though  he  did  not  reach  his  home  until  near  midnight)  he 
was  content,  knowing  that  his  work  for  the  day  was  well  cleared  up. 
I take  pleasure  in  thus  recognizing  the  arduous  and  faithful  services 
of  Chief  Clerk  George  Chevalier. 

The  marshals,  under  Capt.  Hiram  Snow,  were  gentlemanly  and 
vigilant ; property  lost  or  stolen  was  generally  recovered  and  returned 
to  the  owner. 
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The  night  watch,  under  Capt.  James  L.  Rogers,  was  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties ; both  Capts.  Snow  and  Rogers  have 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  former  exhibitions.  They  knew  well 
the  ground,  and  to  their  efficiency  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  the 
smoothness  with  which  our  affairs  moved  on,  from  the  opening  till  the 
closing  day. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  was  a new  feature  in  our  exhibition,  and, 
one  worthy  of  being  perpetuated.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gifford  was  placed  in 
charge,  and  was  always  pleasant  and  ready  to  answer  all  questions. 
Much  needed  information  was  imparted  through  this  source.  Our 
janitor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Allen,  was  always  prompt  to  render  service ; his 
duties  called  him  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  exhibitors  have 
onty  words  of  praise  for  him.  In  an  emergency,  he  was  always  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  ; his  prompt  action  on  several  occasions 
will  long  be  remembered. 

The  members  of  the  Government  were  prompt  and  active  in  their 
allotted  spheres  of  labor.  They  were  in  many  cases  only  anxious  to 
render  further  service,  and  were  ready  to  undertake  any  work  that 
might  be  put  upon  them. 

Where  all  are  deserving  of  praise,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  for 
special  mention. 

Among  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Board  of  Government, 
who  served  on  the  standing  committees,  and  who  spent  much  time  in 
the  exhibition,  I cannot  refrain  from  making  mention  of  John 
Ritchie,  Jr.,  who  was  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Space  and 
Woman’s  Department. 

Though  comparatively  young  in  years,  he  is  quite  a veteran  in  ex- 
hibition work.  His  suggestions  were  timely,  and  his  work  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Others  might  be  named  who  gave  valuable  time  and  worked 
earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say,  that  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  was  a 
great  success  in  every  department  and  feature  of  the  undertaking. 

As  a financial  result,  it  will  place  nearly  $60,000  in  our  treasury. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest : — 

Number  of  tickets  sold  to  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition,  309,232 

“ “ railroad  coupons  received  . . . 14,055 

Whole  number  of  paying  admissions  . . • 323,287 
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The  receipts  were  as  follows  : — 

Entrance  fees  .... 
Admissions  ..... 
Royalties  .... 
Coat  rooms  .... 
Art  catalogue  .... 
Public  telephone 
From  sundry  sources  . 


$3,510  00 
79,608  19 
22,549  35 
2,324  40 
1,077  05 
294  87 
818  67 


Total  receipts  of  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  . 
Total  estimated  expenses  . 


$110,182  53 
50,182  53 


Estimated  net  profit  .....  $60,000  00 

The  triennial  year  for  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition  occurs  in  1893. 
As  that  is  the  year  appointed  for  the  World’s  Exhibition  at  Chicago, 
it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  hold  our  next  exhibition  on  some  other 
year. 

Already  suggestions  have  been  made  that  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
it  in  1892. 

In  that  event,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  action  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

I mention  it  at  this  time  in  order  that  the  subject  may  meet  with 
due  consideration,  and  an  early  decision  be  reached. 


Conclusion. 

As  I began,  so  will  I end,  — with  congratulations.  I deem  I have 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  render  some  service  to  the  Associa- 
tion, having  served  three  years  on  the  relief  committee,  during  which 
time  I acted  as  secretary,  three  years  as  trustee,  three  years  as  vice- 
president,  and  three  years  as  president. 

This  service  commenced  in  1872,  so  I have  been  in  office  twelve 
of  the  past  nineteen  years.  I hardly  know  where  the  years  have 
gone,  so  quickly  have  they  passed.  These  years  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  me. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernment and  myself  have  been  most  kindly  ; the  best  of  feeling  has 
pervaded  our  meetings.  One  purpose  has  actuated  all  — to  do 
that  which  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 
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During  my  terms  of  service  as  Vice-President  and  President,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition 
and  as  General  Manager  of  the  Seventeenth.  In  these  positions  I took 
upon  myself  a large  amount  of  extra  work,  feeling  that  I could  do  it 
as  well  perhaps  as  another,  and  wishing  for  the  largest  result  with  the 
least  outlay ; it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  render  such  service.  If 
my  labors,  in  your  judgment,  have  advanced  the  welfare  of  the 
Association,  I am  content. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  at  the  helm  of  our  noble  ship  at 
the  rising  of  the  tide , which  was  to  lift  her  from  the  shallows  wherein 
she  lay  in  distress  and  float  her  safely  over  the  sand-bars  of  threat- 
ening financial  difficulties  into  the  clear  sea  where  she  now  floats 
buoyantly,  fully  equipped  for  any  service,  with  flag  at  the  masthead, 
and  all  sails  set  to  meet  the  favoring  gales. 

Our  craft  is  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  another,  a worthy 
captain,  who  will  safely  steer  her  through  favoring  currents  and 
threatening  seas,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration  bring  her 
safely  into  port  laden  with  rich  experience,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
with  substantial  tokens  of  a prosperous  voyage.  And  may  she  sail 
on,  with  favoring  gales  and  kindly  seas,  until  we  are  enabled  to 
cancel  all  obligations  incurred,  and  still  sail  on  in  the  interests  of 
Charity,  Beneficence,  Education,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  President  appointed  Wm.  H.  Pearson,  Oscar  Mellish,  and 
Edward  T.  Nichols  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  to  be  sixty-nine,  all  of  which  were  for  Oliver 
M.  Wentworth,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  President 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Addressing  President-elect  Wentworth,  President  Haynes  said  : — 

Mr.  President  : I congratulate  you  upon  your  unanimous  elec- 
tion to  the  honorable  position  of  President  of  this  Association.  At 
the  same  time  I must  congratulate  the  members  on  the  choice  which 
they  have  made. 

During  the  past  three  years  our  relations  have  been  most  pleasant. 
I have  found  you  a good  counsellor  and  a prudent  official. 

You  enter  upon  your  office  well  qualified  for  its  duties,  and  I be- 
speak for  you  a successful  administration. 
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We  have  a custom,  ancient  as  it  is  pleasing,  of  transmitting  to  suc- 
ceeding presidents  a souvenir  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  that 
foremost  mechanic  and  patriot,  the  friend  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  first  President  of  this  Association,  Paul  Revere. 

This  silver  snuffbox  was  made,  as  tradition  assures  us,  with  his 
own  hands,  and  was  presented  to  his  friend.  Major  Benjamin  Russell, 
the  third  President  of  the  Association.  Through  him  it  has  come 
down  from  president  to  president  to  the  present  time.  I now  place 
this  memento,  emblematic  of  good-fellowship,  in  your  keeping,  with 
the  admonition  to  guard  it  well  as  one  of  our  choice  treasures 

At  the  close  of  your  term  of  office  you  will  be  expected  to  pass  it 
over  to  your  successor,  and  may  its  journeyings  of  now  nearly  one 
hundred  years  be  continued,  through  the  instrumentality  of  succeed- 
ing presidents,  throughout  endless,  circling  years. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I now  present  to  you  the  President 
elect,  Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  who  will  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

President  Wentworth,  on  assuming  the  chair,  in  returning  his 
thanks  to  Ex-President  Haynes,  and  in  addressing  the  members, 
said  : — 

President  Haynes  : I thank  you  for  the  very  cordial  introduc- 
tion you  have  given  me  to  the  members.  Our  relations  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
most  pleasant  and  harmonious. 

This  snuffbox  has  been  held  by  past  Presidents  as  a precious 
memento.  I shall  deem  it  not  only  a duty  but  a privilege  to  hold 
it  as  a sacred  trust  during  my  term  of  office,  and  in  turn  pass  it  to 
my  successor,  trusting  it  will  be  guarded  safely  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  for  nearly  a century. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I thank  you  for  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  me  this  evening  in  so  unanimously  electing  me  as  your 
President.  I consider  it  a high  honor  to  be  selected  from  such  a com- 
pany of  gentlemen  to  this  position.  I know  great  responsibilities 
come  with  the  honor.  I can  only  succeed  with  the  help  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Government  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. With  that  I pledge  you  my  best  service.  Your  retiring 
President,  with  his  large  experience  and  marked  ability,  was  fitted 
for  the  position,  and  his  administration  has  been  one  of  great  success. 
1 can  only  hope  that  the  year  to  come  may  be  at  least  as  prosperous 
as  the  past. 
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Voted , That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  James  G.  Haynes,  our  retiring  President,  for  his 
labors  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  during  his  term  of  office;  and,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  services  of  so  valuable  a character  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unrequited,  we  hereby  request  the  incoming  Board  of  Government  to 
present  to  Mr.  Haynes  some  substantial  token  of  our  regard. 

A second  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  C.  Hunt,  William  Pratt, 
and  Samuel  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  Vice-President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
sixty-eight  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for  E.  Noyes 
Whitcomb,  and  hd  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Treasurer,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  seventy-six,  all  of  which  were 
for  Newton  Talbot,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Secretary, who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
seventy-three  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for  Alfred 
Bicknell,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Trustees,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
Edward  C.  Jones,  Erastus  B.  Badger,  William N.  Young,  Horace 
H.  Watson,  William  Robinson,  John  S.  Paine,  Isaac  N.  Tucker, 
Ezekiel  R.  Jones,  Edward  T.  Nichols,  Augustus  Lothrop,  George 
W.  Stevens,  and  Alfred  J.  Neal,  had  each  received  sixty-two 
votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally  elected  Trustees 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Committee  of  Relief,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  re- 
ported that  Wm.  P.  Stone,  Jr.,  Richard  F.  Keough,  Edwin  P. 
Longley,  William  B.  Smith,  Samuel  F.  Hicks,  Thos.  J.  Lyons, 
Henry  A.  Root,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  and  John  C.  Clapp,  had  each 
received  fifty-five  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally 
elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  tbe  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  it  may  be  required, 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  new  members,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
Thomas  Todd  and  Edward  F.  Miller  had  each  received  fifty- 
seven  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  severally  declared  elected  to 
become  members  of  this  Association. 

The  Association  next  considered  the  seventh  item  of  business, 
which  referred  to  delinquent  members.  This  not  being  a matter  in 
which  the  public  can  properly  have  any  interest,  the  proceedings 
under  this  item  are  omitted  in  this  printed  report. 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  George  L.  Burt,  and  Albert  J. 
Wright,  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  Solomon  A.  Woods,  Frederick  H. 
Tarbox,  and  George  N.  Miller,  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  their 
faithful  services  in  the  work  of  this  Association  during  their  respective 
terms  of  office. 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  heartily 
extended  to  the  several  Judges  who  rendered  such  essential  service  during 
the  “ Seventeenth  Exhibition,”  and  the  secretary  is  directed  to  convey  the 
same  to  each  person  who  served  in  this  capacity. 

Voted , That  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  President,  of  which 
he  shall  be  chairman,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  “Shattuck  Fund,”  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  to  report  at  a future  meeting  such  recommendations  in 
regard  to  it,  and  the  disposition  of  its  income,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

The  President  appointed,  as  such  committee,  Oliver  M.  Went- 
worth, Chairman,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Erastus  B.  Badger,  John 
S.  Paine,  Edward  T.  Nichols,  Newton  Talbot,  and  James  Gr. 
Haynes. 

Voted , That  the  new  Government  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
procure  such  portraits  of  the  Ex-Presidents  as  are  not  already  in  their  pos- 
session, the  cost  of  the  same  and  the  framing  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 

Voted , That  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
including  a list  of  the  living  members,  and  the  “ Proceedings  at  the  opening 
of  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition,”  be  printed  for  the  use  of  our  members. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell, 
secretary-elect,  by  Edward  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  a justice  of  the  peace. 

Adjourned. 


Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890. 


We  present  herewith  such  notices  of  our  deceased  members  as  we  have 
been  able  to  construct  from  the  material  at  hand.  The  difficulty  encountered 
in  procuring  desired  details  of  personal  history  has  often  been  alluded  to. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  some  system  may  be  devised  and  adopted  by 
our  Association  to  obtain  in  advance,  it  may  be,  such  particulars  of  the  lives 
of  our  members  as  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us.  As  we  are  interested  in  and  often  benefited  by  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
story  of  another’s  life,  so  in  turn  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  the  correct 
story  of  our  own  lives  at  hand  when  the  time  shall  come  that  some  one  will 
need  the  material  to  write  our  obituary.  Some  of  our  members  have  kindly 
sent  in  memoranda  of  the  principal  incidents  in  their  personal  histories; 
and  they  are  always  gratefully  received  and  safely  kept  until  they  may  be 
wanted.  I venture  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  our  members  reach  that 
period  of  comparative  repose  which  naturally  comes  with  years,  they  will 
utilize  a few  hours  by  inditing  for  our  use  such  facts  as  are  best  known  to 
themselves,  for  this  purpose. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary. 

Edmund  B.  Vannevar  was  born  in  this  city,  where  he  was  educated,  andi 
spent  his  life.  He  learned  the  trade  of  plumber,  and  followed  his  calling 
with  success,  making  a specialty  of  ship  plumbing.  He  served  in  the  common 
council  three  years,  where  his  good  judgment  and  practical  common-sense 
made  him  a valuable  member.  Mr.  Vannevar  was  emphatically  a social  man, 
and  his  genial,  whole-souled  companionship  endeared  him  to  a large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1877,  and  served 
three  years  on  the  Board  of  Government.  He  was  a member  of  the  “ Old 
School-Boys’  Association,”  and  of  various  Masonic  and  other  organizations. 
In  manner,  he  was  prompt  and  decided,  and  any  movement  that  numbered 
him  among  its  supporters  was  sure  to  make  headway.  He  was  noted  for 
his  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  left  behind  him  an  unsullied  reputation. 
He  died  on  the  second  day  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  leaving 
a widow. 

William  A.  Williams  was  born  in  Boston  in  1816,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city,  graduating  from  the  Elliot.  He  became  a civil 
engineer,  which  profession  he  followed  through  his  life.  He  removed  to 
Chelsea  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  resided  in  that  city  since.  He  drew 
the  first  map  of  Chelsea,  made  surveys  for  the  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
laid  out  the  lands  of  the  Cary  Improvement  Company,  and  the  Chelsea  High- 
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land  Company,  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  was  engaged 
on  many  other  important  works.  He  was  commissioned  a captain  in  the  late 
war,  having  headquarters  at  Fort  Warren.  He  surveyed  the  fortifications 
at  Gloucester,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  Minot’s  Light.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Chili,  where  he  surveyed  the  first  railroad  built  in  that 
country.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1854,  and  was  a life  member. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  prominent  local 
organizations,  in  which  he  was  actively  interested.  In  temperament  he  was 
social  and  companionable,  and  formed  many  friends  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  He  left  a widow  and  six  children. 

John  B.  Winslow.  Mr.  Winslow  was  widely  known  as  a railroad  man  in 
New  England  for  many  years.  He  was  a native  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1815.  His  paternal  ancestor  was  one  of  the  “Mayflower’* 
company.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  for  a time  in 
the  employ  of  the  Lowell  Locks  and  Canals  Company.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  as  a fireman,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  served  the  company  ten  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  the  Providence  & W orcester 
Railroad.  In  1856,  he  returned  to  the  Lowell  Railroad,  of  which  he  also 
became  superintendent,  which  position  he  held  until  his  failing  health  in  1874 
obliged  him  to  resign.  He  was  afterward  induced  to  return  to  his  old 
position,  which  he  finally  resigned  on  the  completion  of  his  forty-fourth  year 
of  actual  service  on  railroads.  He  was  an  expert  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  railroading.  During  his  retirement  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  spent  much  time  in  our  best  libraries.  He  was  a 
man  of  generous  instincts,  and  gave  freely  to  assist  the  unfortunate  and 
deserving.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1873,  as  a machinist.  He  was  a mem- 
ber and  active  worker  in  the  society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
and  was  a trustee  of  Tufts  College.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  one  son. 

Alvin  Vinal  was  born  in  Scituate  in  1819.  He  learned  the  mason’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  in  this  city  through  life.  He  was  a good  mechanic,  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  honorable  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  commanding 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  place  of  business,  at  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  River  Streets,  was  well  known  to  all  inhabitants  of  the 
West  End  for  a generation.  He  served  in  the  city  council,  and  was  captain 
of  the  old  Cataract  engine  company,  under  the  old  fire  department.  He 
joined  our  Association  as  a mason,  in  1860.  He  was  liberal  in  his  dealings, 
and  w*on  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  neighbors,  who  esteemed  him  as 
an  honorable  and  useful  citizen.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  leaving  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

James  O.  Cuktis.  Mr.  Curtis  was  also  a native  of  Scituate.  When 
young  he  learned  the  trade  of  shipwright,  of  Thacher  Magoun,  the  noted 
ship-builder  of  Medford,  and  in  that  town  passed  his  life,  engaged  in  the 
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same  line  of  industry.  In  this  business  he  was  very  successful  financially, 
and  built  a large  number  of  ships  that  made  Boston  famous  a generation 
since.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1838,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  able  business  manager,  was  President  of  the  Monument 
Bank  and  Trustee  of  the  Medford  Savings  Bank.  He  was  very  popular 
with  his  townsmen,  and  filled  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  in- 
cluding that  of  representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Universalist  Church,  of  which  he  was  deacon,  about  forty 
years.  He  amassed  a fortune,  which  he  lived  to  a good  old  age  to  enjoy, 
dying  on  the  3d  of  March,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Joseph  W.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a native  of  Maine,  having  been 
born  in  Bath  in  the  year  1813.  When  young  he  came  to  this  State,  and 
located  at  Medford,  where  he  followed  his  calling,  that  of  ship-joiner  and 
shipwright,  for  many  years.  He  did  the  joiner  work  for  a large  number  of 
the  finest  ships  that  ever  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor.  For  a time  he  was 
engaged  in  ship  building  in  Chelsea.  He  early  entered  Into  the  life  of  a fire- 
man with  great  zeal,  and  served  as  foreman  of  engine  companies  nearly 
thirty  years.  As  a fireman  he  was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  good  judg- 
ment. Hose  Company  No.  3,  of  Medford,  was  named  for  him.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  militia  many  years.  He  was  in  government  employ  as 
quarterman  at  the  Charlestown  Nayy  Yard,  until  the  yard  was  closed  for 
the  repair  of  ships.  He  traced  his  genealogy  back  for  many  generations* 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  townsmen  and  acquaintances  as  an  upright 
and  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  a most  estimable  citizen.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  the  service  of  the  town,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the 
fire  department.  He  was  generous,  and  many  needy  people  had  cause  for 
thanksgiving  on  account  of  his  unostentatious  benefactions.  He  joined  our 
Association  as  shipwright,  in  1853,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a man  of 
marked  social  characteristics,  and  his  love  of  music  led  him  to  belong  to  a 
church  choir  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a valuable  citizen,  a reliable 
counsellor,  a prudent  neighbor,  and  an  esteemed  friend.  Living  a temperate 
life,  he  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  leaving  one  daughter. 

Henry  E.  Turner  was  born  in  Boston  in  1807,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  being  a medal  scholar  of  the  Hancock  School.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  of  Moses  Pond,  and  remained  in  the  same 
establishment  for  about  thirty  years,  passing  through  all  grades  to  that  of 
partner.  He  moved  to  Malden  more  than  forty  years  since,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  and  best-known  of  her  citizens.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Health  from  its  organization;  and  for  years  was  an  overseer 
of  the  poor.  Mr.  Turner  was  deeply  interested  in  church  work,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the.  Maplewood  Baptist  Sunday-School,  and  its  superintendent 
many  years.  He  was  associated  with  the  Masonic  and  other  orders.  He 
joined  our  Association  as  a tin-plate  worker,  in  1850,  and  was  a life  member. 
Mr.  Turner  was  essentially  a popular  man ; friends  he  had  in  great  numbers ; 
enemies  he  had  none.  Quiet  and  unostentatious,  he  was  a man  of  deep  con- 
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victions,  sound  judgment,  and  unswerving  integrity.  Few  men  in  the  priv- 
ate walks  of  life  had  a stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  acquaintances 
and  townsmen  than  he.  He  was  a model  citizen,  neighbor,  associate,  and 
good  friend ; to  the  needy  considerate,  to  the  erring  charitable,  and  forgiving 
to  all  mankind.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  aged  seventy-three  years 
i leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

George  P.  Reed  was  born  in  this  city  in  1813.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  and  became  a music  publisher,  which  calling  he 
followed  for  many  years,  being  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  that  line  in  the  country.  On  the  formation  of  the  Music 
Dealers  Board  of  Trade  he  was  chosen  president.  In  1857  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  this  business,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  oil-refining  busi- 
ness. He  joined  our  Association  in  1845,  as  a music  publisher,  and  was  a life 
member.  His  residence  on  Mt.  Pleasant,  Roxburv,  is  well  known  to  our 
older  members,  having  been  occupied  by  him  for  about  forty  years,  and 
where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He 
leaves  three  children. 

Benjamin  A.  Hersey  was  born  in  Hingham,  in  this  State,  in  1828.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  jeweller,  and  his  specialty  for  many  years  was  the 
manufacturing  of  fine  Masonic  and  other  society  badges,  and  regalia  work. 
He  was  very  prominent  in  Masonic  bodies,  having  held  the  highest  offices  in 
many  of  them.  He  was  a man  of  a peculiarly  companionable  temperament, 
and  was  favorably  known  to  many  thousands  of  the  fraternity  throughout 
New  England.  To  know  “ Ben.  Hersey”  was  to  like  him.  He  was  a resident 
of  Medford  for  many  years,  where  he  filled  the  offices  of  selectman,  assessor, 
engineer  of  the  fire  department,  and  others.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1872,  and  was  a life  member.  A local  paper  said  of  him : “He  was  univer- 
sally loved  and  respected,  his  genial  and  sunny  temperament  making  him  a 
welcome  visitor  in  all  circles.”  He  died  of  Bright’s  disease,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  boys,  and  two 
girls. 

Richard  P.  Mallory  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1813.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  engraver  in  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  and  later  came  to  Boston 
and  established  himself  in  business,  having  several  partners  at  different 
times,  the  name  of  the  firm  last  known  being  that  of  Kilborn  & Mallory. 
He  illustrated  many  works  of  note  in  those  days,  standing  high  in  his 
profession.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  and  was  a life  member.  He 
resided  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  esteemed  for  his  fine  tastes  and 
commendable  characteristics,  and  where  he  was  well  known  as  an  exemplary 
citizen,  and  a kind  neighbor  and  friend.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  April-,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  leaving  one  son. 

Benjamin  F.  Sturtevant.  Mr.  Sturtevant  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1833. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  business  of  shoemaking,  and  when  engaged 
in  this  occupation  began  the  invention  of  making  machinery  for  pegging 
boots  and  shoes,  in  wdrich  he  afterwards  became  famous.  He  early  turned 
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his  attention  to  other  inventions,  and  soon  developed  the  blower,  or  exhaust 
fan.  The  works  which  he  established  for  this  manufacture  at  Jamaica 
Plain  are  extensive,  employ  several  hundred  workmen,  and  several  thou- 
sand blowers  are  turned  out  annually.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
projectile,  which  was  used  by  the  government  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  was  a liberal  patron  of  religious  institutions,  and  built  Sturtevant 
Hall,  at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  gave  freely  to  many  others.  It 
is  estimated  that  his  philanthropic  donations  during  his  lifetime  amount  to 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1868,  as  a 
machinist.  He  was  a man  of  pronounced  temperance  opinions,  and  was  the 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  prohibition  ticket. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  was  essentially  a self-made  man,  rising  from  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder,  in  point  of  position  and  influence,  to  that  of  wealth  and 
power,  by  the  force  of  his  inherent  foresight,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
He  died  from  apoplexy  at  his  residence  in  Jamaica  Plain,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

David  M.  Weston.  Mr.  Weston  was  a man  noted  among  his  acquaint- 
ances as  an  ingenious  mechanic,  a shrewd,  sagacious  man  of  business,  a 
philanthropist  who  gave  of  his  means  as  well  as  his  counsel;  a quiet,  unos- 
tentatious, scholarly  man,  who,  without  making  any  pretensions,  was  vir- 
tually in  the  harness  doing  good  deeds  throughout  a long  life.  To  know 
with  some  degree  of  intimacy  such  a man  as  Mr.  Weston,  serves  as  a relief 
to  one’s  feelings,  after  witnessing  the  selfishness  and  superficiality  so  often 
met  with  in  this  life.  The  expression  so  often  quoted,  “ his  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond,”  was  strictly  true  of  him.  From  his  retiring  manner  and 
absence  of  self-assertion,  some  might  have  failed  to  discover  the  mine  of 
deep  feeling,  sound  sense,  and  broad,  human  sympathy  which  he  possessed. 
Early  in  life  he  invented  a centrifugal  machine  for  the  use  of  sugar  makers, 
from  which  he  received  a large  income.  He  resided  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  a time,  but  for  several  years  past  has  lived  in  this  city;  and  on 
the  death  of  our  late  President,  Chas.  R.  McLean,  who  was  also  president 
of  the  American  Tool  and  Machine  Company,  Mr.  Weston  was  elected  to 
that  office.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Orthodox  church,  and  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.  Among  his  donations  was  one  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Moody’s  School,  at  Northfield.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1875,  as  a machinist,  and  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  April,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a delegation  of 
our  members,  consisting  of  President  Haynes  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Government.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Levi  L.  Whitney  was  born  in  Richmond,  Me.,  in  1843.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  carpenter,  and,  in  company  with  a brother,  followed  the  busi- 
ness of  builder  in  this  city  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  was  a man  of  excel- 
lent character,  genial,  and  a favorite  with  his  associates.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1880.  He  died  the  5th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years, 
'leaving  a widow  and  six  children. 
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Levi  Boles  was  born  in  Methuen,  in  this  State,  in  1815.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  house-carpenter,  and  followed  that  business  in  Boston  until  about 
the  year  1840,  when  he  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  in  which  he  was  the  pioneer.  The  business  then  es- 
tablished has  been  continued  since,  and  the  establishment  in  Haymarket 
Square  is  still  managed  by  his  son.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1839,  and 
was  a life  member.  He  was  a man  of  much  push  and  enterprise,  and  his 
trade  extended  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  distant  parts  of  our  own. 
He  was  a man  of  public  spirit,  serving  in  the  city  government.  He  accumu- 
lated a large  property,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  affairs  to  the  last.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  May,  aged  seventy-five  years,  leaving  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

John  H.  B.  Lang  was  a native  of  this  city,  where  he  was  born  in  1818.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  cooper  of  his  father,  and  followed  that  business  through 
life.  He  was  a “ Fort  Hill  boy,”  and  was  well  educated  in  our  public  schools, 
and  for  a time  was  a substitute  teacher  in  the  old  1 ‘ Tremont  ” school.  He 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  man  of  business,  extensively  and  favorably 
known 'by  all  of  our  older  citizens  doing  business  in  the  mercantile  section  of 
Boston.  He  was  in  one  location,  at  the  head  of  India  Wharf,  for  nearly  half 
a century.  He  was  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  possessed  of  a practical 
Christian  spirit,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  During  the  late  war  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  business 
of  transporting  troops  and  provisions  for  government.  He  was  an 
active  politician,  but  would  never  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candidate 
for  any  office.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1853,  as  a cooper,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  was  connected  with  the  “Firemen’s  Veteran  Association,” 
the  “ Fort  Hill  Boys’  Association,”  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
Union  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  Dorchester,  where  he  had  resided  forty  years. 
He  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  which  he  raised  in  profusion,  and  brought  into 
town  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
them.  His  regular  life  gave  him  unimpaired  health  throughout  his  many  years, 
and  his  last  and  only  sickness  was  of  but  short  duration.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  May,  at  the  age  of  seventy -two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children. 

George  Ross  was  born  in  this  city  in  1816.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
gilder,  and  was  in  business  as  a picture-frame  maker  for  fifty  years.  He 
was  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Ross  & Hatchman,  but  for  several  years  past 
has  been  in  business  alone  on  School  Street.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1850,  and  was  a life  member.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  and 
Board  of  Government.  Mr.  Ross  was  by  nature  a true  Christian  man,  and, 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  religiously  followed  the  command  to 
“ do  unto  others  ” as  he  “ would  have  others  do  unto  him.”  He  was  modest 
and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  utterly  wanting  in  the  self-assertion  and 
pretence  which  often  mars  the  symmetry  of  individual  character.  He  esti- 
mated mankind  by  what  they  were , not  by  what  they  had.  In  his  death  the 
community  have  lost  a good  citizen,  a good  neighbor,  an  upright,  exemplary 
man.  The  memory  of  his  long  life  of  kindly  words  and  deeds  must  be 
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pleasant  to  his  family  and  friends.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Francis  B.  Knowles.  Much  more  might  be  said  about  Mr.  Knowles  than 
the  limits  of  these  notices  will  allow.  For  forty-five  years  he  has  been 
known  and  recognized  throughout  this  State  as  an  able  and  high-toned  man 
of  business.  When  a mere  youth  he  taught  school,  but  his  taste  for  mechan- 
ics led  him  early  to  engage  in  a subordinate  capacity  in  a manufacturing 
establishment,  where  he  received  his  first  practical  lesson  in  mechanics.  He 
was  a native  of  Hardwick  in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1823.  He  first 
commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing  buckskin  gloves  and  mittens  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  to  which  he  soon  added  that  of  general  fur- 
nishings. He  next  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-pumps  with  his 
brother,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  who  was  also  a member  of  this  Association. 
They  also  started  a factory  for  the  making  of  looms,  which  developed  into 
an  immense  business,  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Worcester.  For  years  the  concern  has  been  a stock  company,  of  which  Mr. 
Knowles  was  president.  He  was  connected  with  the  monetary  and  other 
public  institutions  in  Worcester,  where  he  lived  and  where  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  as  an  estimable,  honorable,  enterprising,  and  valuable  citizen. 
For  years  he  had  owned  large  interests  in  Florida,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
some  important  enterprises  in  that  State.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865 
as  a manufacturer.  For  years  it  was  his  practice  to  spend  the  winter  months 
in  Florida,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health.  On  his  last  visit  he  had  reached 
Washington  on  his  way  north  when  he  was  stricken  down,  and  where  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  May.  A widow  and  five  children  survive  him.  The  motto 
of  his  life  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every  one  in  beginning  life : 
“ The  world  shall  be  better  for  my  having  passed  through  it.” 

Anthony  Waterman  was  a native  of  Scituate,  in  this  State,  where  he  was 
born  in  1819.  He  learned  the  trade  of  ship-joiner,  but  early  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds,  in  Medford,  the  firm 
being  Waterman  & Litchfield.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Charlestown 
and  acquired  a large  wharf  property  on  Medford  Street.  He  joined  our 
Association  as  a carpenter  in  1850,  and  was  a life  member.  He  died  at  his 
residence  on  Monument  Square,  on  the  3d  of  June,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years. 

Wdlliard  Sears  was  born  in  Brewster,  Mass.,  in  1803.  His  father  was 
a carpenter,  and  young  Sears  learned  the  same  trade.  Before  attaining  his 
majority,  he  came  to  Boston  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  an  organ- 
builder.  He  helped  in  building  the  organs  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston, 
and  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  He  then  formed  a partnership  with 
his  brother  Eben,  and  together  they  built  a large  number  of  the  public  and 
private  buildings  in  Boston,  and  many  railroad  stations  on  several  of  the 
principal  roads  entering  this  city.  He  built  and  owned  the  Marlboro  Hotel 
and  Chapel,  on  Washington  Street.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Female  Medical  College,  obtained  the  charter  and  called  the  first  meeting  of 
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the  Northern  Pacific-Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. He  was  a pronounced  Abolitionist  in  days  when  [holding  (that  faith 
was  considered  heretical  by  many  ‘ ‘ people  of  property  and  standing  ” in  the 
North.  He  was  a radical  free-soiler  in  politics,  and  a vegetarian|  in  theory. 
He  was  for  years  |the  senior  member  of  the  firm*  of  Sears*&  Pitch,  his 
partner  being  our  Ex-President  Jonas  Fitch. 

The  list  of  incidents  in  Mr.  Sears’s  life,  connected  with  his  active  interest 
in  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  would  fill  pages.  He  was 
a man  of  keen  perceptions,  strong  convictions,  and  was  free  in  the  use  of 
his  means  in  promoting  all  measures  which  he  believed  were  for  the  public 
good.  Mr.  Sears  was  essentially  a man  of  action,  having  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  the  intelligence  to  devise  an  instant  method  of  attacking 
whatever  he  considered  a wrong. 

He  joined  our  Association  as  a carpenter,  in  1844,  and  was  a life  member. 
In  his  business  operations  Mr.  Sears  exhibited  the  same  enterprise  and  dar- 
ing that  characterized  him  in  other  directions,  but  some  of  his  financial  ven- 
tures were  unsuccessful.  In  the  course  of  a long  life  he  accomplished  an 
immense  amount  of  good  for  thousands  who  never  knew  their  benefactor. 
His  personal  habits  were  correct,  and  enabled  him  to  live  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  He  died  June  3,  leaving  a widow. 

Daniel  Belcher  was  born  in  Canton,  in  1814.  He  learned  the  machinist 
trade  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went  to  Easton  to  build 
cotton  machinery.  After  completing  this  work  he  entered  the  employ  of  Otis 
Tufts  of  Boston,  remaining  there  about  a year  and  a half.  In  1836,  when 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr.  Belcher  located  permanently  in  Easton. 
In  1839,  he  took  charge  of  the  malleable  iron  business  for  his  father-in-law. 
He  bought  out  the  business  in  1849,  and  continued  it  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Belcher  was  actively  interested  in  all  public  matters,  and  the  good  deeds 
he  performed  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was  a man  of  strong  con- 
victions, clear  judgment,  and  marked  executive  ability,  honest,  upright,  and 
of  a sturdy  integrity  that  could  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Belcher  was  fond  of  music,  and  was  quite  famous  in  his  day  as  a military 
band  performer,  for  over  thirty  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1878 t 
as  an  iron  founder.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

John  Brown  was  born  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1827.  He  came  to  Med- 
ford, and  learned  the  trade  of  house-  and  ship-joiner  when  young,  and 
followed  that  business  until  the  great  decline  in  that  industry.  He  then  com- 
menced the  construction  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  which  he  was 
successful,  including  the  Baptist  church  in  Medford,  of  which  he  was  the 
architect  as  well.  In  former  years  he  was  an  active  fireman.  For  some 
time  he  was  engaged  in  building  the  stations  on  the  elevated  road  in  New 
York.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1872,  as  a house-  and  ship-joiner.  For 
several  years  past  he  has  been  the  foreman  in  Tuft’s  Soda-Fountain  Manu- 
factory in  this  city.  A local  paper  said  of  him  : “As  a neighbor  and  friend, 
Mr.  Brown  was  greatly  beloved,  and  will  be  much  missed.  As  a husband  and 
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father,  he  was  kind,  affectionate,  and  loving,  and  the  home  circle  thus  broken 
in  upon  has  received  a sad  blow.  In  the  church  he  wras  a worker,  and  had 
served  many  years  on  the  various  committees,  and  the  religious  home  also 
sustains  a loss.”  He  died  on  the  11th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Ephraim  W.  Edmands  was  born  in  Framingham,  in  this  State,  in  1808.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  followed  that  calling  throughout  a long 
life,  and  until  a few  months  of  his  decease.  He  resided  in  Dorchester,  where 
he  was  universally  respected  for  his  many  sterling  qualities.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1831,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a member  of  Siloam 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  nearly  fifty  years’  standing.  His  habits  were 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  health,  enabling  him  to  lead  an  active 
life  at  a time  when  many  are  unable  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age 
to  perform  any  labor.  He  was  a kind  and  considerate  neighbor,  husband, 
and  father,  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  on  the  16th 
of  August,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

John  J.  Curtis  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1825,  being  a son  of  Paul 
Curtis,  a famous  ship-builder.  He  learned  the  trade  of  ship-carpenter, 
and  followed  that  business  in  East  Boston,  the  firm  being  Curtis  & Tilden. 
The  firm  was  successful  in  building  many  ships,  barks,  and  smaller  craft, 
and  during  the  late  war  was  engaged  in  government  vrork,  gunboats, 
monitors,  lighthouse  boats,  etc.  After  the  war,  when  the  maritime  interests 
declined  seriously,  he  retired  from  business.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1857,  and  was  a life  member.  Some  years  since  he  removed  to  Colorado 
Springs,  where  he  was  recognized  as  an  honorable,  trustworthy  nlan,  and 
sincere,  practical  Christian.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  aged  sixty -two 
years.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

James  D.  Roberts  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1847.  He  first 
learned  the  trade  of  gilder,  but  afterwards  came  to  this  country  and  com- 
menced business  in  1875,  being  one  of  the  firm  of  Clark  & Roberts,  manu- 
facturers of  soda-water.  He  was  active  in  social  societies,  being  a member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Zetland  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. 
He  joined  our  Association  only  six  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  and  was  in  this 
respect  an  exceptional  case,  being  the  youngest  in  years  and  in  membership 
of  any  that  have  died  for  years.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

George  A.  Fields  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in 
Portsmouth  in  1819.  He  learned  the  trade  of  bookbinder  of  Benjamin 
Bradley,  and  began  business  with  his  employer.  Afterwards,  he  was  one  of 
the  firm  of  Sanborn,  Parker  & Fields.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1851, 
and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a man  of  much  intelligence,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  bj  his  [associates.  He  left  Boston  several  years  since  and 
settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 
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George  E.  Willis  was  born  in  Milton,  in  this  State,  in  1816.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  tin-plate  worker  of  Capt.  Gleason,  in  Dorchester,  and 
first  began  business  in  Medford.  After  spending  a few  years  in  business  in 
New  York  City  he  entered  the  employ  of  the;New  England  Glass  Company; 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  foreman  for  sixteen  years.  His  health  failing, 
he  engaged  in  a lighter  business  until  he  finally  retired.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1847,  and  was  a life  member.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
resided  in  Malden,  where  he  was^ esteemed  by  his  townspeople  as  an  upright 
and  conscientious  man  and  good  citizen.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  child. 

Oliver  R.  Whiting  was  a native  of  this  city,  and  was  born  in  1811.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  early  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account.  Soon  after  commencing  business  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
burned  out,  but  nothing  daunted,  he  began  again,  and  by  industry  and  per- 
severance he  succeeded  in  securing  a competence.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1837,  and  was  a life  member.  Mr.  Whiting  resided  in  Somerville, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was 
by  nature  of  a retiring  disposition,  never  seeking  any  public  position,  al- 
though eminently  fitted  to  fill  many.  He  was  a strong  believer  in  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  in  his  family  was  most  affectionate  and  kind. 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  aged  eighty  years,  leaving  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

William  Washburn  was  born  in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and  when  quite 
young  came  to  Boston,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  builders 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Washburn  was  recognized  by  the  profession  as  a master 
of  architecture.  He  made  a specialty  of  hotels,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Victoria  Hotels,  of  New  York,  the  Adams  House,  Parker’s,  Tremont,  Ameri- 
can, Revere  House,  Young’s  Hotel,  Tremont  Temple,  and  City  Hall,  Charles- 
town, are  monuments  of  his  skill.  Mr.  Washburn  was  a fellow-worker 
with  Garrison,  Sumner,  and  Phillips,  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 

His  original  trade  was  that  of  housewright,  and  as  such  he  joined  our 
Association,  in  1839.  The  same  year  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  our 
Second  Exhibition.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  following  year  the  Association  took  the  first  steps 
towards  building  the  present  Revere  House,  and  Mr.  Washburn  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Building  Committee.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  work,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  great  service  to  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  time  employed  in  erecting  and  completing  that  noted  struc- 
ture. For  the  past  forty  years  he  has  been  engaged  as  an  architect,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  profession  for  the  production  of  works  of  strength, 
durability,  and  convenience.  Mr.  Washburn  was  essentially  a practical 
man,  exhibiting  but  little  patience  with  what  he  considered  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple or  unsound  in  practice.  With  his  associates  he  was  companionable, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  sterling  worth 
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and  marked  attainments.  In  the  field  so  long  occupied  by  him  in  this  city, 
there  are  but,few  survivors.  A “ housewright  ” of  the  old  school,  an  archi- 
tect by  taste  and  long  study  and  practice,  he  has,  perhaps,  left  no  superior 
in  a knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  correct  principles  in  building. 
He  died  on  the ,30th  of  October,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Nathaniel  Tufts  was  born  in  Malden,  in  this  State,  in  1824.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  tinsmith,  and  was  early  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Darracott,  manu- 
facturer of  gas-meters.  On  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Meter  Company, 
Mr.  Tufts  became  foreman,  and  in  1868  he  commenced  the  business  of 
manufacturing  gas-meters  on  his  own  account,  which  he  has  since  followed. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  and  was  a life  member.  He  resided  on 
St.  James  Avenue,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and  in 
business  circles  was  regarded  as  a high-minded  and  honorable  merchant. 
While  employed  in  arranging  some  window  fixture  in  a chamber  in  his  resi- 
dence, by  accident  he  was  precipitated  to  the  pavement  below,  sustaining 
injuries  which  caused  his  death  on  the  9th  of  November,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  son. 
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Judge  Devens  has  since  died. 


SEVENTEENTH  TRIENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


We  follow  our  own  precedent  established  in  1888,  and  publish 
herewith  an  account  of  the  opening  exercises  of  our  last  exhibition. 
This  we  do  to  give  our  members  in  convenient  form  for  reading  and 
preservation  the  various  speeches  made  on  that  occasion,  fully  believ- 
ing that  the  matter  contained  in  them  will  benefit  and  interest  all 
thinking  and  progressive  men  and  women.  The  age  in  which  we  are 
living  is  filled  with  wonders  of  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
industries,  and  no  less  so  in  the  social  and  artistic  life  of  the  people. 
The  speakers  on  this  interesting  occasion  have  touched  upon  many  of 
these  points,  and  as  a whole  they  fairly  indicate  the  trend  of  thought 
in  the  direction  of  the  uplifting  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  whole  human  race. 


OPENING  CEREMONIES. 

Oct.  1,  1890,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
with  the  speakers  and  other  invited  guests,  assembled  in  the  main 
office  in  our  building,  and,  forming  in  procession  under  the  direction 
of  Vice-President  Wentworth  acting  as  Chief  Marshal,  marched  to 
the  grand  stand  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Hall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : President  Haynes  and  Governor  Brackett,  Treasurer 
Talbot  and  Mayor  Hart,  William  Robinson  and  Rev.  James  De  Nor- 
mandie, H.  H.  Watson  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,  E.  B.  Badger  and  Mrs. 
Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  E.  R.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Wm. 
N.  Young  and  the  veteran  Editor  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Edward  C. 
Jones  and  Hon.  A.  W.  Beard,  Isaac  N.  Tucker  and  Rev.  B.  H. 
Reynolds,  John  S.  Paine  and  Dr.  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  George  L.  Burt 
and  Henry  L.  Carter,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  and  Hon.  Frederic  W. 
Lincoln.  During  the  march,  and  while  the  company  were  being 
seated  on  the  platform,  the  Germania  Band  played  appropriate  selec- 
tions. At  the  close,  President  Haynes,  advancing  to  the  front,  intro- 
duced the  Rev.  James  De  Normandie  as  chaplain  on  the  occasion. 
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INVOCATION. 

0 Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  ! As  we  gather  here  we  would,  first 
of  all,  turn  to  thee  with  reverent  mind  and  pure  purpose,  not  as  an 
unmeaning  form,  but  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  Being  in  whom 
and  by  whom  we  live,  and  whose  worship  is  our  reasonable  service. 
And  by  communion  with  thee  may  there  be  quickened  within  us  that 
hope  which  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  thy  holy  sight.  The 
Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  thee,  for 
we  are  thine,  all  thine,  and  thine  are  the  treasures  of  this  fruitful 
earth.  As  in  the  glory  of  these  autumn  days  we  see  the  earth  yield- 
ing back  to  thee  her  fruits,  so  in  our  lives  may  there  be  some  sweet 
and  gracious  increase  of  all  those  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace  which 
we  have  received.  O thou,  without  whom  all  human  enterprises 
are  vain,  we  ask  for  thy  blessing  upon  this  Association,  and  upon  all 
institutions,  arts,  and  inventions  by  which  the  toils  of  men  are 
lessened  and  human  welfare  is  increased.  May  peace  and  good-will 
be  strengthened  among  men  and  among  the  nations.  Bless  us  in 
every  duty,  in  every  holy  endeavor,  and  in  every  high  hope  to  which 
thou  dost  call  us,  that  in  every  work  we  may  study  to  show  our- 
selves approved  unto  thee  — workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  this  land  of  ours,  that  we  may  follow  the 
example  of  all  those  who  have  lived  near  to  thee,  — that,  like  them, 
we  may  have  the  eye  to  see  the  good,  a heart  loving,  and  a faith  to 
believe  that  by  thy  help  it  will  at  last  triumph.  And  now,  Father, 
we  ask  for  thy  blessing  upon  all  those  who,  day  by  day,  shall 
gather  here,  and  upon  all  thy  children  everywhere.  Send  down,  we 
beseech  thee,  a deep,  fervent,  religious  life  — a deep,  fervent, 
religious  experience  — that  shall  go  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and 
remain  with  us  wherever  we  rest ; that  more  and  more  we  may  feel 
the  spiritual  realities,  and  that  others  may  be  helped  by  the  strength, 
peace,  and  joy  which  they  give.  And  unto  thee,  as  those  who  love 
the  character,  and  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
give  all  the  praise  and  the  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

V 

president  haynes’s  opening  address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association,  I extend  to  each  and  all  here  present  a 
hearty  welcome. 

These  recurrent  exhibitions  mark  important  epochs  in  the  history 
of  our  Association.  I am  glad  to  meet  you  to-day  under  auspices  so 
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favorable.  All  indications  give  assurance  that  the  present  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  industry,  skill,  and  art, 
ever  held  in  New  England.  For  many  years  these  triennial  dispk^s 
have  constituted  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Association’s  work. 
Their  success  in  the  past  bears  testimony  to  their  value,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  them. 

Within  our  membership  are  representatives  of  all  the  leading  indus- 
tries which  are  presented  in  the  exhibition.  Hence  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  Association  for  this  special  line  of  effort. 

In  these  crowded  halls  and  corridors  we  present  for  your  inspection 
the  result  of  our  labors  during  the  past  six  months.  Here  you  may 
witness  the  best  results  yet  attained  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  our  country ; not  only  is  New  England  and 
other  sections  of  our  country  represented  in  this  exhibition,  but  old 
England  as  well.  One  of  the  latest  departures  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion, is  the  placing  of  exhibits  of  all  countries  on  an  equal  footing 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  and  free  to  compete  for  the 
same  awards. 

Our  judges  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  say  of  any  important  and 
valuable  exhibit,  that  it  is  of  great  merit  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
award,  but  being  a foreign  production  it  cannot  under  the  rules  of 
the  Association  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  competition. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  industrial  development  and 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  during  the  past  three  years  we  present  to-day 
in  this  grand  object-lesson  of  present  achievement. 

As  you  pass  through  the  various  halls  and  departments  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  linger  in  the  studios  and  art  galleries,  I am  confident  that 
you  will  find  much  that  is  new,  and  much  to  interest  and  instruct. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  exhibition  worthy  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  New  England,  and  a credit  to  the  old  Association,  which  has 
done  so  much  good  work  in  this  community  during  the  nearly  one 
hundred  years  of  its  existence. 

The  stimulating  influence  of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  beneficial 
results  thereof,  are  generally  recognized. 

We  hope  our  present  efforts  may  meet  with  popular  approval,  and 
receive  that  measure  of  co-operation  and  support  which  we  so  much 
desire.  Our  need  as  an  Association  is  very  great ; we  have  our  burdens 
and  responsibilities,  which  we  cheerfully  and  gladly  meet.  Should  the 
present  exhibition  result  in  bringing  funds  into  our  treasury,  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  friends  to  know  that  any  surplus  that 
may  arise  will  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  Charity  Fund  of 
the  Association,  and  to  the  reduction  of  our  mortgage  indebtedness. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thirty-four  years  ago,  in  the  year  1856, 
our  Association  opened  its  u Eighth  Triennial  Exhibition,”  in 
Faneuil  and  Quincy  Halls.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us,  on 
this  platform,  the  honored  and  venerable  citizen  of  Boston,  who,  as 
President  of  this  Association,  stood  on  that  occasion  to  perform  the 
pleasant  duty  it  is  my  privilege  to  perform  to-day,  that  of  conducting 
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the  opening  exercises.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  the  oldest  living  Ex-President  of 
this  Association. 


hon.  f.  w.  Lincoln’s  address. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : The  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  founded  by  men  born  under  the 
colonial  rule  of  Great  Britain,  dependent  in  a great  measure  on  its 
will,  and  told  by  its  jealous  and  arbitrary  parliament  that  they  should 
not  manufacture,  by  forge  or  furnace,  even  a hobnail  for  shoes  for 
their  horses,  or  make  a hat  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  will 
soon  enter  upon  another  century  of  existence. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  which  its  members  had  exhibited  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  discussion  of  their  civil  rights 
as  freemen,  is  seen  in  their  organization  of  this  Association,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  devoted.  Good-fellowship,  concen- 
trated and  consecrated  action,  large  public  spirit,  charity  to  its  un- 
fortunate fellows  and  their  families,  and  the  development,  under  the 
new  Federal  Constitution,  of  American  Industries,  were  the  leading 
objects  to  which  their  energies  were  directed,  and  to  which  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  organization  are  sacredly  pledged.  Through  the  whole 
period  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  history  of  Massachusetts,  home 
rule  was  the  cause  for  which  they  struggled  and  fought,  and  the  final 
result  of  the  conflict  brought  with  it  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  position  to  which  they  had  attained. 

The  significance  of  the  present  occasion  is,  that  one  department 
which  the  founders  of  the  Association  sought  to  encourage  is  recog- 
nized to-day,  and  in  presence  of  the  executive  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  executive  of  its  capital  city,  and  other  distinguished  guests,  a 
new  exhibition  of  mechanical  industries  and  modern  science,  applied 
to  useful  arts,  is  to  be  inaugurated. 

These  spacious  halls  are  filled  with  the  choicest  products  of  man’s 
skilled  labor  and  workmanship.  The  exhibition  affords  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  material  prosperity  of  this  era  in  which  it  is  held,  and 
the  appointments  which  give  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  people. 

While  at  different  intervals  in  the  early  history  of  the  Association 
exhibits  were  made  and  premiums  offered  for  the  best  work  in  special 
branches  of  trade,  it  was  not  until  1837  that  a grand  union  exhibition 
was  held,  concentrating  in  one  display  the  numerous  and  varied  in- 
dustries into  which  the  community  is  divided.  It  opened  a new  era 
in  the  industrial  arts.  The  manufacturers  in  pleasant  rivalry  ex- 
hibited their  productions  for  public  inspection,  and  the  people  of  all 
classes  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  value  > and  compare  their 
respective  merits.  The  award  of  medals  and  diplomas  stimulated 
honorable  competition  in  design  and  workmanship ; the  character  of 
the  work  was  adjudicated  upon  by  expert  and  experienced  judges, 
and  their  approval  was  followed  by  popular  encouragement  in  the 
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market  and  salesroom.  No  sham  or  counterfeit  presentments  are 
encouraged  ; good  material  and  honest  labor  are  the  tests. 

The  story  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  builder  of  an  ancient  temple, 
whose  friend  reproached  him  for  spending  so  much  time  and  elaborate 
industry  on  its  roof ; that  it  was  useless,  as  from  its  position  no  man 
could  see  it.  He  replied  : “ Aye,  but  the  gods  above  see  it.”  It  i& 
related  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  celebrated  geologist,  who  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  life  as  a journeyman  mason,  that  he  put  his  conscience 
into  every  trowel  of  mortar  he  laid.  Thus  excellence,  not  pretence, 
has  the  meed  of  praise  and  receives  its  reward. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  or  the  occasion  would  permit,  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  most  important  inventions  which  were  first 
called  to  public  notice  by  those  successive  triennial  exhibitions.  The 
last  half-century,  in  which  these  exhibitions  have  been  held,  is 
remarkable  for  the  inventive  powers  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  American  mind.  Nature  has  disclosed  to  man  some  of  its  most 
important  secrets,  and  human  ingenuity  has  in  turn  rendered  them 
useful  by  helping  the  hardy  worker  in  his  toil,  making  his  labor  less 
oppressive,  shortening  his  hours,  and  giving  more  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

Light  and  heat  and  means  of  transportation  for  man  and  mer- 
chandise and  the  mutual  exchange  of  messages  of  business  or  friend- 
ship, have  been  the  most  important  public  improvements.  Agricul- 
ture has  shared  in  the  same  general  effect,  giving  to  the  husbandman 
more  bountiful  harvests  to  be  gleaned  from  his  fields,  while  every 
domestic  household  has  been  made  enjoyable  by  the  conveniences 
which  have  been  placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts,  as  an  adjunct  to  civilization, 
is  a trite  theme,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  We  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a civilized  nation  without  them.  The  practical  and  plain 
must  precede  the  elegant  and  refined  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  necessarily  must  follow  with 
their  influence,  together  with  the  religious  and  moral  sentiment  in  the 
people,  and  these  form  the  highest  type  of  human  society. 

The  two  great  elements  of  industrial  enterprise  are  capital  and 
labor.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  antagonism  between  the  capital- 
ist and  the  laborer.  The  arrogance  of  the  one  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  other  may  sometimes  produce  friction,  but  they  are  in  fact  insep- 
arable from  each  other ; and  if  equality  of  rights  are  preserved,  the 
inevitable  differences  of  fortune,  as  they  cannot  be  helped,  may  be 
observed  with  composure.  Under  our  form  of  government,  in  the 
absence  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  the  legal  objection  to  per- 
petuities, hereditary  wealth  usually  continues  for  only  two  or  three 
generations.  Individuals  are  continually  changing  their  classification  ; 
the  laborer  of  to-day  becomes  the  capitalist  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
free  education  which  is  given,  at  least  in  this  community,  to  every 
child,  prepares  the  industrious  and  worthy  for  any  position  which  his 
taste  or  ability  can  procure  for  him. 
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The  Seventeenth  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, is  now  about  to  be  opened.  We  hear  from  its  managers  that, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  it  surpasses  in  numbers  and  variety  the  one 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  If  I may  be  pardoned  for  a personal 
allusion,  I would  state  that  I was  present  as  a lad  at  the  first,  heard 
at  the  Odeon  the  inauguration  addless  of  Edward  Everett,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  eloquence  and  fame,  and,  either  as  a visitor  or  active 
participant,  have  attended  all  of  the  sixteen  exhibitions. 

Few  persons,  excepting  those  who  have  had  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  have  an  idea  of  the  labor  and  anxiety  which  accompany  the 
management  of  these  exhibitions.  No  gratuity  or  pecuniary  reward 
attends  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  It  is  work,  work,  work,  from  the 
time  that  the  first  public  announcement  is  made  that  an  exhibition  is 
to  be  held,  until  its  close  and  the  final  settlement  of  its  awards. 
Through  this  half-century,  and  through  these  sixteen  exhibitions, 
each  illustrating  the  conditions  of  the  industries  at  the  time,  have  the 
officers  of  the  Association  carried  on  this  successful  enterprise.  Their 
sacrifices  and  their  labors  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion. They  have  been  a benefit  to  it,  and  have  promoted  the  public 
welfare. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  offices,  which  are  somewhat  per- 
manent in  their  character,  different  members  of  the  Association  have 
carried  on  the  work.  While  traditions  are  preserved  and  experiences 
gained  are  still  secured  by  those  who  remain,  new  men  with  new  ideas 
are  successively  introduced,  keeping  up  with  the  times  and  suggest- 
ing needed  improvements.  They  have  been  aided  in  each  exhibition 
by  public-spirited  citizens,  in  a great  measure  outside  of  their  own 
ranks,  who  have  acted  as  judges. 

Their  services  have  been  appreciated,  and  it  is  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  business  men  of  this  community,  for  no  motive 
but*  a sense  of  the  obligation  of  public  duty  would  induce  them  to  ex- 
ercise these  onerous  and  sometimes  difficult  tasks. 

The  year  in  which  this  exhibition  is  held  is  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  While  in  financial  circles  temporary  panics  may  occa- 
sionally appear  in  the  money  market,  the  great  body  of  working  men 
and  working  women  are  industriously  employed,  with  remunerative 
wages . 

Boston  has  somewhat  changed  its  character  within  the  last  fifty- 
three  years,  since  the  first  exhibition  was  opened.  It  was  then,  as  it 
always  had  been  in  all  its  previous  history,  a commercial  city.  Naviga- 
tion was  its  great  interest,  its  ships  were  constantly  loading  and  un- 
loading at  its  wharves  or  spreading  their  canvas  and  carrying  the  flag 
on  every  sea.  I have  faith  — such  is  the  enterprise  of  her  people  and 
the  fact  that  her  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  possessing 
splendid  terminal  facilities  connecting  it  with  the  great  interior  of 
the  country  — that  Boston  will  again  assume  her  old  prestige. 

But  other  interests,  those  of  an  industrial  nature,  have  in  the  mean 
time  engaged  the  attention  of  her  citizens.  These  halls  will  amply 
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illustrate  the  fact,  and  when  the  results  of  the  late  census  are  dis- 
closed, there  will  be  seen  the  marvellous  strides  wrhich  Boston  is  tak- 
ing to  put  herself  in  the  front  rank  as  a manufacturing  city. 

Under  auspicious  circumstances  this  new  spectacle  opens  its  doors 
to  an  appreciative  public.  While  the  loom  and  the  anvil,  the  minerals 
of  the  earth  and  the  contributions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  fitted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  for  his  material  comfort,  are  to  be  exhibited, 
the  fine  arts  as  represented  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  handi- 
work of  woman  in  elegant  form  or  in  useful  production,  are  united  in 
the  same  display. 

I congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  prospect,  trusting  that 
the  popular  success  of  the  exhibition  will  be  equal  to  its  merits,  and 
that  your  labors,  with  those  of  your  associates,  will  add  another 
trophy  to  the  achievements  of  the  Association  which  is  now,  in  part, 
committed  to  your  hands. 

After  a selection  by  the  orchestra,  Governor  Brackett  wras  pre- 
sented to  speak  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor,  who  was 
most  cordially  received,  spoke  as  follows  : — 


GOV.  BRACKETT. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : For  more  than 
half  a century  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibitions  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Their  presence  has  been  a fitting  recognition  of  the  relation 
the  Association  has  borne  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  career  of  the 
one  has  been  almost  coeval  with  that  of  the  other.  Organized 
fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  the  Associ- 
ation from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  State.  That  such  it  was  to  be,  the  character  of  its  founders 
was  an  evidence.  They  were  the  mechanics  of  Boston,  who  were 
noted  not  only  for  their  industrial  energy  and  thrift,  but  for  their 
devotion  to  liberty  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Their  great 
leader,  Paul  Revere,  was  elected  its  first  President  just  twenty  years 
after  his  historic  ride  from  Boston  to  Lexington. 

The  objects  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  formation  of  the 
Association  — the  promotion  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  encouragement  of  young  men,  the  relief  of  the 
aged  and  unfortunate,  and  other  purposes  of  a kindred  nature  — 
were  those  with  which  the  Commonwealth  has  always  been  in  sym- 
pathy. 

How  faithfully  the  Association  has  adhered  to  these  objects,  how 
successful  it  has  been  in  effecting  them,  its  history  amply  attests. 
At  the  public  dinner,  given  by  the  Association  in  honor  of  Lafayette, 
sixty-five  years  ago,  Daniel  Webster  offered  the  sentiment,  “ The 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  New  England,  the  men  who  show 
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us  how  a little  country  is  to  be  made  a great  one.”  His  words  were 
prophetic  then.  They  showed  his  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  New  England.  Time  has  proved 
the  correctness  of  his  confidence  and  his  prophecy.  The  little 
country  of  1825  has  become  the  great  one  of  1890,  and  not  only  have 
the  men  to  whom  he  referred  shown  how  this  was  to  be  done,  but 
without  them  it  could  not  have  been  done  at  all.  To  no  cause  has 
the  material  greatness  of  the  country  been  more  attributable  than  to 
the  genius  and  energy  of  its  mechanics  and  the  enterprise  of  its  man- 
ufacturers. 

In  the  nation’s  grand  industrial  march,  Massachusetts  has  always 
been  in  the  van  ; and  one  of  the  forces  which  has  aided  her  in  main- 
taining this  position  has  been  the  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
It  has  afforded  encouragement  to  her  inventors.  It  has  facili- 
tated unity  of  action  among  her  mechanics,  and  given  them  the 
strength  and  influence  which  are  the  fruits  of  union.  Its  exhibitions 
have  been  mile-stones  by  which  the  industrial  progress  of  the  State 
could  be  measured.  They  have  been  educators  of  the  people.  They 
have  excited  and  kept  up  them  interest  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
increased  their  respect  for  the  men  engaged  in  them,  and  whose 
achievements  have  there  been  brought  to  their  attention.  Hence,  on 
this  opening  day  of  your  Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibition,  which  I 
trust  is  to  surpass  all  which  have  preceded  it,  I could  not  do  less 
than  to  follow  the  precedent  established  by  my  predecessors,  and  come 
here  to  say  a word  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  your  past  exhibitions,  and  in  expression  of  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  that  which  opens  so  auspiciously  to-day. 
[ Great  and  prolonged  applause. ] 

President  Haynes  said  : — 

As  the  Commonwealth  sends  us  greeting  through  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  so  our  good  city  of  Boston,  through  its  representative, 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  is  with  us  in  these  opening  ceremonies. 

I have  the  honor  to  present  the  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Mayor  Hart  was  given  a cordial  greeting  as  he  rose  to  speak  for 
the  city  of  Boston.  His  remarks  were  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  its  people  and  government,  I offer  congratulations 
and  hopes  of  success  to  the  seventeenth  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

After  the  best  has  been  said  of  the  Boston  merchant  and  the  New 
England  farmer,  the  fact  remains  that  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
could  not  be  what  they  are  but  for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic. 
Perhaps  the  National  Census  of  1890  will  say  something  weighty  on 
this  point.  The  census  of  1880  told  us  that  New  England  produced 
in  agriculture  SI 03, 343, 666  during  the  census  year,  and  in  manu- 
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factures  more  than  ten  times  that  sum,  namely,  SI,  106, 158, 303. 
Our  excellent  State  census  of  1885  reports  the  agricultural  product  of 
Massachusetts  at  $47,756,033  for  the  census  year,  our  manufactures 
at  $674,634,269.  These  figures  show  what  we  owe  to  you,  and  to  the 
producers  whom  you  represent  so  worthily. 

In  view  of  the  tariff  about  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  we  have 
been  told  by  honorable  gentlemen  that  it  is  not  a Massachusetts 
tariff,  nor  even  a New  England  tariff.  But,  unless  I am  mistaken, 
our  representatives  were  sent  to  Washington  to  make  an  American 
tariff,  and  it  is  from  an  American  point  of  view  that  the  tariff  will 
have  to  be  judged.  If  the  tariff  does  not  answer  that  first  and  last 
requirement,  let  us  ask  for  a change.  But  let  us  not  belittle  ourselves 
by  demanding  that  impossibility,  — a tariff  for  Massachusetts  alone. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  Massachusetts  and  New  England  are  likely 
to  lose  certain  rough  manufactures.  What  shall  we  do  in  the  prem- 
ises ? The  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  offered  by  your  exhibition. 
Let  us  refine  our  manufactures.  We  must  hold  our  own,  and  win 
new  laurels  by  superior  skill.  While  crude  manufactures  spring  up 
in  the  South,  and  while  the  great  West  is  making  giant  strides  in 
general  manufactures,  it  is  for  us  to  produce  the  most  finished  and 
refined  manufactures  needed  at  home  and  abroad.  What  we  lack  in 
raw  materials  and  crude  manufactures  we  must  make  up  by  perfect 
taste  and  the  highest  skill. 

In  order  to  make  this  the  rule  throughout  New  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  Massachusetts,  I trust  that  all  members  of  this  Association, 
and  all  your  New  England  exhibitors,  will  become  the  advocates  of 
manual- training  schools,  from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  the  highest  at- 
tainable achievements  in  that  model  school,  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Let  this  be  the  rule,  that  from  this  day  on  no 
public  school  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be  complete  without  a class  in 
manual  training.  Give  us  the  educated  mechanic  and  the  right- 
minded  manufacturer,  and  we  need  not  fear  anything,  be  it  the 
brother  manufacturer  of  the  West  and  South,  or  the  rival  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  The  past  is  secure ; and,  as  I look  upon  your  exhibition,  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

After  music  by  the  Band,  President  Haynes  said  : — 

Three  years  ago  our  Association  made  one  new  departure  in  our 
exhibitions,  that  of  adding  a “Woman’s  Department.”  At  the 
opening  of  that  exhibition  we  had  wdth  us,  as  the  speaker  to  represent 
this  new  and  important  department,  a woman  known  the  world  over 
for  her  signal  ability,  eloquence,  fidelity  to  her  convictions,  and 
worth  to  her  sex  and  to  humanity.  To-day  wre  have,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  “Woman’s  Art  and  Industry  Section,”  another  of 
those  women,  one  whose  counsel,  whose  labors,  influence,  and  genius 
is  confined  to  no  sex,  race,  nor  locality,  but  embraces  the  right  and 
opposes  the  wrong  everywhere.  It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride 
and  pleasure  that  I present  to  you  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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MRS.  HOWE  SAID  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I incline  to  begin  my 
brief  address  on  this  occasion  with  something  as  old-fashioned  as  a 
Bible  text.  Mine  says  that  “ Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceed eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.” 

Two  of  these  words  of  God  are  brought  to  our  mind  by  the  exhibition 
which  these  ceremonies  are  intended  to  open  and  to  honor.  One  of 
these  words  is  Use,  the  other  Beauty.  These  two,  taken  in  their 
large  sense,  include  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  ministrations  of  life. 
Under  the  head  of  Use  we  can  marshall  all  the  tools  and  movements  of 
human  energy.  A machine  is  a slave  without  a soul ; a slave  that  we 
can  rightly  hold  bound  to  serve  as  long  as  it  can  hold  together.  Let 
us  rather  say  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  redeems  our  race  from 
slavery.  In  the  infancy  of  invention,  the  man  was  the  slave  ; he  was 
forced,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  do  the  work  of  a machine.  Now,  the 
machine  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  many  men,  and  Time  and  Power, 
the  chief  factors  in  human  life,  are  liberated  from  their  old  mechanical 
obligations,  and  set  to  new  and  nobler  tasks. 

Let  it  never  be  supposed  that  the  machine  renders  either  men  or 
women  superfluous.  It  works  without  wages.  Its  multiplication  of 
products  and  resources  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  its  mechanical 
appliances  are  lifting  not  only  weights,  but  the  whole  body  of  human- 
ity to  a higher  level  than  it  has  yet  attained.  It  weaves  a finer  tissue 
than  that  of  silk  or  lace.  It  weaves  the  subtle  web  of  mutual  service 
and  good-will  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an  armor  which,  like 
the  silken  veil  of  Saladin,  will  be  more  difficult  to  divide  than  the 
welded  iron  of  brute  force. 

It  carries,  not  only  goods  for  the  world’s  great  markets,  but  intelli- 
gence and  instruction  throughout  the  world,  and  is  bringing  us  to  the 
day  when,  God  having  made  all  men  of  one  blood  in  the  beginning, 
his  teaching  shall  make  them  all  of  one  mind  regarding  the  things 
that  pertain  to  man’s  whole  good  and  happiness. 

Let  us  contrast  this  scene  before  us  to-day  with  that  old-time  story 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  That  tower  could  not  be  fin- 
ished, I suppose,  because  of  the  discord  of  plans  and  views  among 
those  who  were  commissioned  to  build  it. 

In  this  palace  of  industry,  presenting  to  our  view  an  endless  variety 
of  plan  and  of  object,  all  will  be  harmony.  From  the  weighty  steam 
engine  to  the  sewing  machine,  we  shall  see  a constant  appropriation 
of  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  needs  of  man. 

A palace  of  industry.  We  are  becoming  accustomed  to  palaces 
nowadays.  The  order  is,  first  get  your  millions,  then  build  your 
palace,  then  live  in  it,  if  you  can.  Many  of  the  splendid  dwellings 
which  nowadays  astonish  republican  eyes  are  palaces  of  idleness. 
In  these,  as  in  beauty’s  fairy  palace,  a beast  will  sometimes  rule  — not 
a good,  faithful  beast,  like  the  one  told  of  in  the  fairy  tale,  but  a dull, 
ugly,  irritable  beast,  called  Ennui , who  makes  the  time  hang  heavy, 
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even  when  measured  by  a diamond  watch.  But  in  such  a palace  as 
that  which  invites  us  to-day,  there  is  no  room  for  this  beast  — he  is  not 
to  be  found.  Instead  of  him,  you  will  find  bright  and  interested  faces, 
intent  on  good  things,  and  ready  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  many 
wonders  here  unfolded.  And,  since  I am  speaking  of  palaces,  I will 
also  say  a word  concerning  those  who  dwell  therein.  You  will  not 
find  here  the  woman  whose  one  occupation  is  to  keep  herself  from 
doing  anything.  The  novel  and  the  sofa,  the  hunt  after  sensations, 
and  the  weariness  of  them,  are  things  that  have  no  place  here.  The 
trained  eye,  the  practised  hand,  the  loyal  soul  of  labor,  these  you  will 
find  here  at  every  step.  And  if  one  of  us  has  chanced  to  come  here 
feeling  himself  superfluous,  and  of  small  account  in  the  world, 
that  one  will  be  aroused  here  to  a sense  of  how  much  work  there  is  to 
be  done  in  the  world,  and,  viewing  its  many  wants,  will  have  a 
happy  chance  of  finding  some  task  fit  for  his  or  her  hand. 

If  we  support  our  animal  life,  and  minister  to  its  pleasures  and 
comforts,  beauty  feeds  our  spiritual  nature,  and  brings  us  to 
that  aspiration  which  man  alone  can  share.  And  the  two  play  into 
each  other’s  hands,  or  rather  the  perfection  of  use  is  crowned  with 
beauty,  whose  loftiest  flight  follows  no  unreal  aim. 

There  is  a moral  beauty  which  is  above  material  beauty.  We  find 
this  in  heroic  lives  and  in  saintly  examples.  But  we  can  also  find  it 
or  miss  it  in  the  community  which  surrounds  us.  The  spirit  of  well- 
directed  industry,  represented  in  the  great  spectacle  here  unfolded, 
brings  before  us  this  higher  beauty,  more  enlivening  and  elevating 
than  the  power  of  art  or  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  The  energetic 
soul  of  man,  studying  out  all  problems  and  applying  their  solution 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour  ! How  grand  a spectacle  is  this  ! Here  is 
the  army  that  fights  against  the  true  foes  of  mankind,  Ignorance 
and  Indolence.  Its  victories  crown  all  and  impoverish  none. 

And  another  beauty  I see  in  this  and  other  great  industrial  exhi- 
bitions, viz.,  the  beauty  of  peace,  of  agreement  and  co-operation  to 
one  end.  Brutal  and  barbarous  governments  may  go  on,  marshalling 
their  forces  and  maddening  their  soldiers  with  the  unholy  thirst  for 
blood.  Industry  brings  into  prominence  the  better  uses  of  man,  and 
her  school  so  teaches  them  that,  whatever  the  soldier  may  intend,  the 
artisans  of  our  country  are  not  prepared  to  cut  the  throats  of  their 
fellow-artisans  of  another  country. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  our  own  Civil  War,  it  was  the  hand  of 
toil,  armed  with  the  shuttle  and  spindle,  that,  to  its  own  cost,  was 
raised  to  keep  the  bond  of  peace  between  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
countries.  And  the  great  doctrine  of  free  trade,  founded  in  true 
philosophy  and  justified  by  experiment,  will  make  of  the  working 
people  of  the  world  one  great,  peace-enforcing  community. 

Need  I say  how  glad  I am  to  see  my  own  sex  crowned  in  this  great, 
peaceful  victory,  which  is  never  at  end,  because  it  is  always  going  on, 
conquering  and  to  conquer?  Women,  I suppose,  have  always  shown 
some  power  of  invention.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  this  has  sometimes 
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been  a reproach  to  them,  instead  of  a glory.  Bnt  now  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  attaining  such  mastery  over  the  elemental  forces,  the  quiet 
partner  at  the  fireside  comes  forward,  and  shows  that  she,  too,  in  her 
more  restricted  sphere,  has  learned  to  exercise  ingenuity,  and  to  fit 
resources  to  needs.  In  industry  and  energy  she  does  not  lag  behind 
the  great  army  of  Trojans,  and  the  advantages  of  scientific  training, 
which  she  is  now  beginning  to  share,  find  in  her  a ready  learner  and 
willing  contributor  to  the  intelligent  labor  of  the  world. 

In  this  country,  she  is  crowned  with  honor  at  the  fireside  — she  is 
yet  to  be  crowned  with  freedom  at  the  polls.  And  I can  promise  you 
that  in  woman’s  department  of  political,  as  in  her  department  of 
industrial  life,  her  special  gifts  will  more  and  more  appear,  and  be- 
come recognized  as  not  only  fit,  but  also  requisite,  to  supplement 
and  complete  the  highest  achievements  of  her  brother  man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address,  Mrs.  Howe  read  an  appropriate 
original  poem  on  u Peace,”  which  ended  thus  : — 

For  thus  is  the  message  framed 

Which  she  sends  from  the  throbbing  heart, 

The  conquests  by  bloodshed  claimed 
Are  the  rights  of  heavenly  art. 

The  ploughshare  shall  conquer  the  sword, 

The  distaff  shall  quell  the  spear, 

And  the  New  World’s  immortal  word 
Is  “ Freedom  for  far  and  near  ! ” 

President  Haynes  said  : — 

It  may  not  be  the  general  custom  to  invite  clergymen  to  take  part 
in  exercises  of  a purely  secular  character ; but  Boston  has  been 
bountifully  favored  in  having,  among  her  spiritual  teachers,  one 
whose  broad  humanity  overflows  all  bounds  of  denomination,  creed, 
race,  or  occupation,  and  who  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to 
give  good  counsel,  and  speak  words  of  wisdom  in  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, or  elsewhere.  This  city  needs  no  introduction  to  the  well- 
known  minister  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you,  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow-citizens  : 
It  apparently  seems  fair  to  those  who  have  charge  of  this  exhibition 
that  some  one  who  had  no  official  right  to  be  present,  and  who  came 
here  because  of  no  personal  association  with  it,  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a few  words  in  expression  of  that  which  the  whole  city  of  Boston, 
through  the  great  body  of  its  citizens,  feels  at  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  of  the  cordial  and  gracious  welcome  which  it  gives  to  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  success. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  exhibition  through 
whose  halls  you  will  pass,  and  in  which  we  all  of  us  hope  to  be  much 
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more  at  home  during  the  coming  weeks.  The  thoughts  which  such  an 
occasion  calls  forth  are  already  in  your  minds,  I am  sure,  and  the 
few  words  I shall  speak  will  do  nothing  more  than  give  them  such 
shape  and  form  as  they  have  taken  in  my  own.  The  President  of  the 
Association,  in  his  opening  address,  indicated  that  this  occasion, 
among  its  other  interests,  had  this,  that  the  exhibition  now  opened 
marked  the  best  results  up  to  this  time  of  the  industries  of  New 
England.  When  you  think  only  for  a moment  what  that  means,  that 
there  should  come  out  of  a certain  act  and  a certain  occasion  an 
exhibition  which  marks  that  wonderful  thing,  our  human  energy,  in 
what  we  choose  to  consider  one  of  the  most  wonderful  fields  of  its  oper- 
ations ! You  stand  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  watch  the  waves  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in,  and  every  wave  has  its  own  especial  value  and  sig- 
nificance, because  it  marks  one  more  stage  of  the  advance,  one  more 
achievement  of  the  great  sea  upon  the  land,  each  wave  by  and  by 
going  to  be  obsolete,  as  the  next  wave  goes  beyond  it  and  marks  a 
higher  line  upon  the  shore.  So  there  would  be  something  infinitely 
sad  about  an  exhibition  like  this  if  it  marked  the  ultimate  progress 
of  human  kind,  or  of  the  progress  in  which  we  rejoice  in  New 
England. 

This  exhibition  comes  in  the  midst  of  those  older  than  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sixteen  that  have  preceded  it,  and  those  that  are  to  come 
later.  Every  one  of  those  exhibitions  becomes  a distinct  part  of 
human  history  ; it  leaves  its  mark,  read  or  unread,  upon  that  history ; 
and  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  obliterated  by  those  that  come 
after,  it  has  passed  into  the  history  of  man  in  results  of  permanent 
value. 

Now,  suppose  that  every  one  of  those  sixteen  exhibitions  could  be 
retained ; that  every  one,  after  having  done  its  immediate  work,  could 
be  preserved,  and,  by  some  mysterious  process,  become  forever  a 
record,  a landmark  of  that  which  human  nature  had  attained  in  one 
special  field,  and  in  that  field  up  to  a particular  time.  Suppose  that 
such  a record  could  run  back  into  all  past  history,  and  that  we  could 
see  such  an  exhibition  as  this  in  Roman  history,  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  coming  into  the  world  ; suppose,  further,  that  it  could  run 
back  to  some  Egyptian  exhibition,  years  and  years  before  that : would 
we  have  any  better  epitome  of  the  history  of  mankind  than  that  series 
of  exhibitions  thus  mystically  and  mysteriously  preserved  ? 

In  the  memory  of  man,  even  this  exhibition  shall  not  entirely  perish. 
It  shall  mark  that  which  man  looks  forward  to  from  the  point  which 
he  has  already  reached. 

The  past  and  the  future  meet  in  the  act  of  every  man,  and  the  past 
and  future  of  our  country  meet  most  significantly  in  every  one  of 
these  exhibitions.  That  wdiich  we  celebrate  in  them,  while  continually 
taking  new  forms,  is  the  one  perpetual  thing  that  has  been  going  on 
from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man,  simply  the  building  of  the 
finer  part  of  our  nature  upon  the  coarser  part  of  our  world.  The 
material  has  always  put  itself  submissively  and  humbly,  graciously 
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and  lovingly,  under  the  control  of  the  finer,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
part  of  man,  which  it  feels  to  be  its  superior  and  true  moulder. 
Everywhere,  the  coarse  is  saying  to  the  fine,  “ Come  and  give  me 
some  form  that  shall  make  me  greater  than  myself.  I offer  myself  to 
you  in  order  that  I maj  show  those  higher  qualities  that  belong  to 
you,  and  that  I may  be  permitted  to  manifest  to  the  world.”  And 
the  fine  is  ever  saying  to  the  coarse,  u Come,  for  I cannot  do  without 
you ; come,  in  order  that  that  which  lingers  within  me,  and  of  which 
I am  conscious,  may  find  utterance  through  you,  who  can  express  it 
by  means  of  the  noble  material  powers  and  faculties  which  God  has 
entrusted  to  you.”  It  is  the  meeting  of  the  fine  and  the  coarse,  of 
the  spiritual  and  material,  in  the  purposes  of  men,  and  then  in  the 
devising  and  the  skill  of  men,  that  makes  possible  those  varied  and 
continual  industries  of  humankind  which  find  the  utterance  of  their 
constant  and  gracious  progress  in  exhibitions  like  these. 

We  see,  then,  how  continuous  the  whole  line  of  industry  runs  back  to 
the  beginning  of  man’s  work  on  earth.  Shall  we  not  feel  that,  as  in 
the  mystic  verse  of  the  old  Book  that  has  rung  in  man’s  ears,  and  is 
ringing  in  his  ears  to-day,  the  Divine  Spirit  is  bowing  over  the  dead 
clay,  and  is  breathing  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  until  the  man  becomes 
a living  soul?  Shall  we  not  feel  that  this  same  operation  is  going  on 
everywhere,  the  higher  spirit  everywhere  meeting  the  coarser  material, 
and  some  instituted  manufacture  standing  forth  ? 

The  manufacturer  is  everywhere  a maker,  and  the  maker  is  every- 
where a poet.  So  he  who  has  done  the  least  of  these  works  which  we 
see  about  us,  or  has  made  any  true  invention,  that  has  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  comfort,  human  luxury,  and  human  joy,  has  shared  in 
the  great  power  of  Him  who  brought  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
together,  and  set  man  upon  his  feet,  a creation  who  was  to  be  a crea- 
tor through  all  the  generations  of  human  history. 

There  is  a wonderful  law  that  pervades  all  man’s  work  everywhere, 
namely,  that  it  tends  outward.  A man  may  shut  up  his  work  as  sel- 
fishly as  he  will,  may  be  as  miserly  of  the  power  given  to  him  as  he 
can,  yet  there  is  something  present  in  his  work  and  in  the  power  that 
will  go  beyond  him.  You  cannot  devise  anything,  and  so  build  a wall 
around  it,  and  use  it  to  your  own  profit,  that  the  world  shall  not  find 
its  way  to  it,  and  that  it  shall  not  go  forth  to  the  world.  There  is 
always  a craving  in  the  power  of  human  skill  for  human  need.  The 
two  are  always  seeking  to  find  out  each  other  — the  need  crying  out, 
with  its  great  appeal  for  help ; and  the  skill  crying  out  with  its  great 
hunger,  to  minister  to  the  need  which  it  found.  Let  men  devise 
with  their  most  selfish  spirit ; let  them  invent,  and  think  they  are  only 
making  something  for  profit  — only  heaping  up  their  own  wealth  — yet 
that  which  they  make  shall  be  larger  than  their  making  and  devising 
of  it,  and  the  world  shall  assuredly  get  the  advantage.  Therefore,  it 
is  that  in  every  machine  which  shall  be  within  these  walls,  and  in 
every  invention  that  shows  itself  here,  even  though  it  be  here  mani- 
fested as  the  utterance  or  expression  of  some  man’s  personal  ambi- 
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tion — of  some  man’s  personal  avarice,  if  you  will  — the  gazers  will 
recognize  something  behind  the  man,  the  power  that  enables  him  to 
invent,  and  will  be  gratified  with  the  great  gratitude  of  the  human 
heart,  that,  just  so  far  as  men  need  this  thing,  they  shall  have  the 
use  of  it,  when  once  it  has  come  forth  from  the  mind  of  any  of  the 
most  contracted  workers  in  the  field. 

But,  thank  heaven,  inventors,  contractors,  manufacturers,  and 
makers  of  things,  are  not  contracted  souls.  They  do  feel  the  great 
appeal  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  simply  low,  mercenary  desire  for 
enrichment,  not  simply  a craving  for  the  material  gain  that  is  to  come 
out  of  invention,  that  impels  them.  In  the  inventor  there  is  always 
something  which  we  may  well  believe  to  be  divine.  Were  it  not  so, 
all  such  exhibitions  as  these  would  be  infinitely  melancholy.  What 
are  they  all,  and  wdiat  is  every  material  advancement  of  human  kind, 
every  building  up  of  human  knowledge,  applying  itself  to  the  struc- 
ture of  this  earth,  but  the  splendid  scaffolding  within  which  is  to  be 
built  humanity  ? Only  as  man  growls  into  something  nobler, — only  as 
human  nature  rises  within  the  vast  scaffolding  of  human  skill,  is 
human  skill  justified  in  the  toil  with  which  it  racks  the  anxious  brain 
and  in  the  weariness  which  it  exacts  from  human  fingers.  We  will 
believe  that  in  the  ages  of  New  England’s  progress,  when  she  is  in- 
venting some  new  machine,  calling  still  finer  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  deal  with  the  material,  and  showing  how,  amid  a multitude 
of  difficulties,  humanity  ever  advances  with  sure,  strong  steps  — we 
will  believe,  I say,  that  in  the  heart  of  our  New  England  people  there 
will  always  be  a deeper  consecration  to  that  which  is  unseen  and 
therefore  eternal. 

Let  us  open  this  exhibition  and  welcome  it  with  glad  hearts.  Let 
us  extend  to  it  the  cordial  welcome,  official  afid  unofficial,  of  our 
great  city  of  Boston.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  has  added  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  those  which  have  gone  before,  a new  triumph  to  illus- 
trate the  glory  of  human  industry,  the  wealth  of  our  great  country, 
the  continued  march  of  human  progress,  the  constant  advancement  of 
human  skill,  and  of  its  application  to  human  need.  But  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  exhibition,  and  the  things  shown  here, 
and  the  making  of  everything,  these  are  but  a means  to  the  build- 
ing of  men.  The  things  seen  here  are  temporal.  May  the  multitudes 
who  go  through  these  halls  in  the  coming  weeks  have  eyes  to  see 
through  them  to  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and  which  are  eternal. 
[Applause. 

President  Haynes  said  : — 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  while  Lieut. -Gov.  Armstrong  was 
our  President,  this  Association  took  the  first  steps  to  promote  courses 
of  free  public  lectures,  and  also  to  establish  a school  for  mechanics’ 
apprentices ; and  to  this  Association  belongs  the  honor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  establishing  the  first  school  for  this  especial  purpose  in  the 
world.  We  are  therefore  on  record  not  only  as  the  friend  of  our 
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common  schools,  but  as  the  earnest  advocate  of  all  that  tends  to  ele- 
vate them  and  make  them  efficient ; and  we  gladly  welcome  any 
opportunity  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  great  civilizing  agency. 
It  therefore  gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  welcome  to  this  platform  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  school  authorities  of  our  city,  and  to 
introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 


MRS.  LOUISA  PARSONS  HOPKINS’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  : It  is  good  to  know  how  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State  the  idea  of  industrial  education  was  planted.  For  seventeen 
successive  triads  this  Association  has  presented  a grand  object  lesson 
of  industrial  and  mechanical  training,  of  progressive  achievement  in 
practical  invention  and  artistic  skill,  which  must  have  had  a vast 
educative  influence.  It  is  strange  that  our  pedagogical  leaders  have 
not  seized  upon  the  lesson,  and  incorporated  its  methods  in  the 
schools  more  promptly  and  more  widely  than  we  can  boast  to-day. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  escape  from  the  traditions  of  an  exclusively 
book  education.  The  grammar  schools,  as  their  name  indicates, 
have  tied  the  child  to  the  dead  past,  and  confined  him  to  the  mediaeval 
form  of  brain  activity  and  thought  expression,  until  his  connective 
tissues  have  ceased  to  be  sensitive  to  the  environment  of  nature,  and 
he  forgets  the  material  and  laws  that  touch  him  on  every  side  ; he  ob- 
serves nothing ; he  discovers  nothing  ; he  constructs  nothing. 

Is  not  the  time  already  come  when  the  schools  shall  take  the  hint 
of  the  great  industrial  awakening  which  this  exposition  represents, 
and  put  the  child  face  to  face  with  nature,  — his  material  in  one  hand 
and  his  tool  in  the  other?  To  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express, 
to  assimilate  for  his  own  growth  the  knowledge  which  nature  offers, 
and  to  communicate  for  the  growth  of  other  minds  that  which  he  has 
made  his  own ; in  other  words,  to  relate  the  child  to  nature,  to  man 
and  to  God  : this  is  the  province  of  education. 

For  the  environment  of  the  child  is  his  natural  and  best  means  for 
development.  His  curiosity  about  things  which  he  sees,  about  pro- 
cesses which  he  perceives,  about  purposes  which  he  apprehends,  con- 
stantly stimulates  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  and  calls  out  his 
active  powers  of  expression.  This  exercise  means  growffh  of  power ; 
in  a word,  evolution.  The  schools  can  only  furnish  methods  of 
evolution  by  supplementing  the  training  of  nature. 

How  far  have  we  carried  into  our  Boston  schools  these  manual  train- 
ing methods  ? The  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment 
of  classes  in  wood  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  School 
Association,  in  1876,  and  the  adoption  by  the  School  Board  of  this 
department  in  the  Dwight  School,  under  Master  James  A.  Page, 
whose  report  of  it  during  the  years  1881,  1882,  is  among  the  documents 
of  the  School  Board,  and  shows  the  work  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory in  all  respects,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Mr.  Page 
advises  that  the  shop  be  placed  in  every  grammar  school ; the  in- 
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struction  in  the  hands  of  a specialist,  and  the  general  direction  in  the 
hands  of  the  master.  One  sentence  in  Mr.  Page’s  report  gives  the 
true  philosophy  : 4 ‘ There  can  be  no  thoroughly  clear  and  enlightened 
brain  without  the  cultivated  hand.” 

This  movement  in  the  Dwight  School  was  succeeded  by  a carpen- 
try course  in  the  Latin  School  building,  open  to  boys  who  should 
elect  it,  from  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city ; and  this  course 
still  continues  with  a special  teacher. 

In  1883,  the  boys  of  the  Eliot  School  were  admitted  to  manual 
training  classes  at  the  Industrial  Home  by  invitation  of  its  managers, 
and  consequent  action  of  the  School  Board.  In  1885,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw  offered  free  manual  instruction  to  girls  and  boys  at  the 
North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  Classes  in  cookery,  sewing, 
clay-modelling,  shoemaking,  printing,  and  carpentry,  have  been  at- 
tended, in  response  to  that  offer,  by  pupils  selected  from  several 
grammar  schools,  as  ordered  by  the  School  Committee,  from  that  day 
to  this ; and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  cause  of  manual  training  for  the  school  children  of  Boston  by  Mrs. 
Shaw  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  including  her  free  kindergartens, 
which  she  gave  to  the  School  Board  of  Boston  a few  years  ago. 
Where  is  the  parallel  for  such  splendid  laboratory  work  in  educational 
methods,  conceived,  carried  out,  and  bestowed  freely  by  one  individ- 
ual for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  ? 

Cooking  schools  and  instruction  in  sewing  were  also  initiated  and 
fostered  by  private  generosity,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Swan,  master  of  the  Winthrop  School,  and  others.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway  founded,  supported,  and,  in  1886,  gave  to  the  city 
of  Boston  cookery  training  schools  and  well-equipped  school-kitchens, 
the  results  of  her  lavish  experimental  work.  At  present,  sewing  is 
taught  to  all  the  girls,  and  cooking  to  all  whose  parents  request  it, 
in  every  grammar  school  in  Boston. 

Superintendent  Seaver  presented  to  the  School  Committee  of  1889 
an  exhaustive  report  on  manual  training  schools,  with  a detailed  plan 
for  a Mechanic  Arts  High  School ; this  school  awaits  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  its  establishment,  as  ordered  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  kindergartens  became  incorporated  with  our  public 
school  system,  manual  training  may  be  said  to  have  been  established 
as  a method  of  instruction,  since  it  is  an  essential  and  characteristic 
element  in  Froebel’s  philosophy.  It  was  inevitable  that  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  primary  schools  should  not  be  long  delayed.  After 
some  individual  initiation  of  its  main  features  in  certain  primary 
classes  by  one  of  the  supervisors,  it  was  ordered  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  primary  schools  of  two  districts ; and  Mr.  M.  T. 
Pritchard,  master  of  the  Comins  School,  entered  into  the  formulation 
and  elaboration  of  the  work  in  his  primary  classes  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, showing  such  satisfactory  results  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
its  operation  that  a manual  training  course  was  made  a permanent 
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feature  of  all  primary  school  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year ; and  we  have  reason  to  expect  a similar  course,  adapted 
to  advanced  grades,  projected  into  the  grammar  schools  before 
another  year,  thus  carrying  up  kindergarten  methods  on  certain 
lines  of  manual  training,  not  heretofore  connected  with  grammar 
school  instruction,  as  far  as  the  High  Schools. 

Mr.  James  S.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Manual  Training  Com- 
mittee for  several  years,  did  very  able  service  to  the  cause.  Free 
Normal  instruction  in  Sloyd,  as  well  as  other  courses  of  constructive 
work,  was  last  year,  and  still  is,  provided  by  Mrs.  Shaw  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  of  Boston.  To  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  history  of  manual  training  in  our  public  schools,  I 
would  add  the  acknowledgment  of  a great  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  physical  training,  through  a conference  held  a year  ago  in  Boston, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  for  a discussion  of  methods  and  of  the 
educational  value  of  physical  training.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  pedagogical  science  ever  presented  in  this  country, 
were  embodied  in  the  papers  called  out  by  that  conference ; and  this 
was  supplemented  by  free  Normal  instruction,  at  Mrs.  Hemenway’s 
expense,  for  the  teachers  of  Boston,  in  the  Ling  gymnastics,  which 
were  subsequently  adopted  for  all  the  schools.  The  final  outcome  of 
this  movement,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  is  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  Dr.  Hartwell  as  director  of  physical  training  in 
the  Boston  public  schools. 

Thus  you  see,  Mr.  President,  the  lesson  your  honored  Association 
has  set  before  us  we  have  so  far  learned,  and  are  ready  for  new  in- 
spiration. Our  faces  are  set  toward  the  light.  To-day  we  are  again 
presented  with  this  complex  object  lesson  of  human  skill  and  art.  In 
this  proud  array,  this  great  opportunity  of  study,  we  see  not  “ the 
gross,  the  torpid  bulk,”  but  the  united  product  of  material  and  intel- 
ligence, the  transmutation  of  earthy  matter  by  spiritual  force,  the 
expression  of  human  thought  for  purposes  of  human  development, 
structure  crystallized  by  human  motive  and  vitalized  by  religious  fire. 
How  stimulating  is  such  a study  of  form  and  adaptation  ! We  stand 
before  a great  mechanical  invention  with  awe ; it  holds  within  itself 
the  unfolding  of  thought,  the  blossoming  of  an  ideal,  the  actuality  of 
a dream.  Through  years  of  patient  faith  that  inspiration  has  waited 
in  the  brooding  brain  for  its  completion  in  structure  ; we  see  in  it  a 
demonstration  of  the  divine  possibilities  of  human  thought  and  skill. 
For  free,  human  thought  pursues  the  traek  of  divine  thought,  and 
searches  out  its  secrets ; the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  of 
plant  and  animal  organisms,  of  that  consummate  machine,  the 
human  body,  all  are  repeated  in  these  complicated  contrivances  which 
carry  on  our  industries  and  unite  man  with  his  environment.  Man 
has  joined  himself  to  his  natural  sources  of  supply.  The  study  of 
works  of  art  and  human  invention  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  constructive  power  than  is  the  study  of  nature.  We 
must  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  the  ideals  of  other  minds  ; 
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let  us  welcome  the  opportunity  brought  to  our  national  life  by  the 
pouring  in  of  all  types  of  thought,  all  modes  of  expression,  and  all 
the  diversities  of  social  and  religious  feeling.  We  must  find  and  em- 
phasize the  lines  of  contact  and  not  of  division,  if  we  would  fuse  and 
nationalize  such  an  accumulative  and  heterogeneous  material  of  popu- 
lation as  is  pouring  into  our  schools,  and  evolve  a cosmopolitan 
people.  Away  with  disintegrating  distinctions  ! 

For  truth  in  all  its  perfect  round 
Unites  each  clear,  sweet  arc  of  sound, 

And  o’er  its  crystal  sphere  shall  climb 

Each  God-ward  faith  and  hope  sublime, — 

Each  creed,  a tongue 
Of  praise,  is  rung 

To  universal  harmonies. 

Each  race,  each  individual,  must  be  able  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  supply  of  common  needs,  and  add  to  the  aggregate  his  personal 
force,  his  productive  energy,  the  help  of  his  arm,  his  brain,  his  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  the  power  of  his  ideals. 

But  nature  is  the  supreme  object  lesson  of  industrial  education,, 
because  in  every  organic  form  of  life  the  observer  is  confronted  with 
a divine  idea  corresponding  to  his  power  of  apprehension.  Here  is 
the  type  of  form,  the  suggestion  of  mechanism  and  adaptation,  the 
model  of  contrivance  and  of  completed  purpose.  The  plan  of  the  leaf- 
factory,  the  coil  of  the  tendril,  the  leverage  of  the  sunbeam,  the 
mathematics  of  the  crystal,  the  enginery  of  the  brain,  the  telegraphy 
of  the  cortex-cell,  challenge  our  comprehension.  The  child  learns 
from  nature  the  alphabet  of  form,  and  tries  to  spell  with  the  line,  the  sur- 
face, and  the  solid,  his  first  syllables  in  the  vocabulary  of  construc- 
tion. Mechanism  and  art  offer  a universal  language  and  make  a free 
plane  of  contact  with  humanity.  Structure  is  the  completed  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Structure  adapted  to  function  means  a personal, 
originative  impulse,  a logical  creation,  a sequence  of  individual 
thought,  desire,  and  will,  with  a possibility  of  its  communication. 
Let  the  child  then  receive  the  stimulus  of  well-directed  observation 
of  natural  forms  and  processes  ; his  curiosity  is  aroused  ; he  investi- 
gates, experiments,  constructs,  invents ; ideals  of  design  and  adap- 
tation stir  his  brain  and  agitate  his  nerve-centres  ; his  hands  grow 
restless  with  the  impulse  for  originative  work ; deny  his  constructive 
activities  free  play,  and  this  restlessness  finds  vent  in  the  exercise  of 
his  destructive  instincts ; this  is  the  significance  of  much  of  the  moral 
warp  exhibited  in  school  life,  which  is  much  better  met  by  occupation 
than  by  punishment. 

Occupation,  although  in  a sense  the  passive  side  of  manual  train- 
ing, is  yet  the  salvation  of  disciplinary  methods.  Give  the  child  a 
tool ; you  at  once  differentiate  him  from  the  animal ; he  begins  to 
feel  his  human  capacity  and  his  human  relations  ; he  wants  to  work 
out  his  ideas  and  give  tangible  shape  to  his  thought,  to  communicate 
what  he  knows,  and  become  a unit  in  the  unity  of  human  brotherhood  ; 
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for  him,  the  evolution  of  soul  has  reached. an  appreciable  stage.  He 
is  connected  with  his  era  and  ready  for  his  life-work,  for  which  the 
school  must  prepare  every  child. 

This  is  an  industrial  age  ; the  old  school  methods  are  out  of  joint  with 
the  times ; all  our  industrial  and  social  difficulties  arise  from  the  want 
of  adjustment  of  each  generation  of  men  to  the  genius  of  their  day. 
Our  educational  problem  is  a problem  of  race,  of  government,  of 
adaptation ; it  touches  kingdoms  ; it  reaches  into  practical  science ; 
we  are  discovering  our  material ; we  are  finding  our  way  into  our 
sub-soil  supplies,  and  getting  our  fingers  into  the  core  of  things  ; we 
must  be  ready  for  all  our  connections,  and  know  the  whole  ground  by 
experience.  Fraternal  industry  is  the  watchword  of  our  times ; a» 
few  principles  and  simple  tools  give  the  key  to  all  the  trades  and  arts  ; 
the  universal  language  of  structure  is  a medium  of  communication 
between  all  peoples,  and  makes  the  world  one. 

The  training  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul,  involves  a connected 
application  of  stimuli,  because  all  parts  of  the  human  organism  are  so 
closely  related  and  interactive.  Sense-training  and  muscular- train- 
ing must  reach  nerve-training,  and  nerve-training  means  brain-train- 
ing  ; all  must  work  together  to  evolve  human  power.  The  physical 
brain  itself  betrays  any  lack  of  hand  development,  and  tells  to  the 
anatomist  the  story  of  the  disused  faculty.  The  brain-centres  not 
built  up  by  motor  action  fail  in  their  radial  completeness,  and  are 
dwarfed  in  all  their  activities. 

But  it  is  as  an  adjunct  to  moral  training  that  manual  training  has 
its  inclusive  value.  “ All  is  for  thee,  O Soul ! ” 

Manual  and  physical  training  offer  to  us  a new  and  more  thorough 
solution  of  the  moral  problems  of  school  education.  Orderly  hand- 
work is  regenerative,  when  all  directly  ethical  means  at  our  disposal 
are  of  no  avail.  This  educative  power,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
is  what  concerns  us  most  in  the  consideration  of  manual  training  in 
our  elementary  schools.  The  material  advantages  of  industrial 
education  are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read ; it  makes  the 
world  rich,  prosperous,  and  progressive.  In  all  its  issues,  social, 
political  and  industrial,  it  is  good  ; it  makes  happy  homes,  it  builds 
up  a united  people ; it  is  like  a tree  planted  by  rivers  of  waters  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Yet  in  arguing  for  its 
adoption  I prefer  to  keep  the  broad  highway  of  educational  motive, 
holding  close  to  my  heart  this  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment ; and  while  I hear  the  clamor  of  the  materialist,  of  the  utilitarian, 
or  even  of  the  philanthropist,  saying,  “Why  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?”  I answer: 
Because  it  is  dedicated  to  a loftier  purpose,  a more  inclusive  benefi- 
cence; to  the  generation,  expression,  and  interchange  of  thought;  to 
the  evolution  of  soul ; to  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  our  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen,  and  the  oldest  honorary  member  of  this 
Association,  was  read  by  the  President : — 
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Uplands,  Brookline,  Mass., 

Sept.  15,  1890. 

James  G.  Haynes,  Esq.,  President: 

My  Dear  Sir , — I am  greatly  obliged  and  honored  by  your  invita- 
tion of  the  9th  inst. 

It  would  afford  me  real  pleasure  to  witness  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  to  be  recognized  as  the  oldest 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associ- 
ation. But,  apart  from  any  considerations  of  age  or  health,  I am 
precluded  from  being  with  you  by  an  obligation  to  be  at  New  York  on 
the  same  day,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  of 
Southern  Education.  As  the  President  of  that  board,  I could  not 
excuse  myself  for  being  absent  from  that  meeting. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  venerable  Association,  and  for  the 
success  of  its  Triennial  Exhibition,  and  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Robt.  C.  Winthrop. 

Letters  were  received  from  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ex- 
Gov.  John  D.  Long,  Ex-Gov.  George  D.  Robinson,  and  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  all  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association, 
severally  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present,  on  account 
of  prior  engagements,  and  tendering  their  hearty  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity and  perpetuity  of  the  Association. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  President  Haynes  announced 
the  “Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibition”  formally  opened;  and,  the 
signal  being  given,  the  ponderous  engine  commenced  its  labors, 
the  long  lines  of  shafting  to  revolve,  setting  in  motion  the  machinery 
exhibits,  while  the  great  audience  dispersed,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  a critical  examination  of  the  vast  multitudes  of 
objects  of  Industry,  Skill,  and  Art  that  composed  the  exhibition  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 


SOCIAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in  April,  1890, 
the  subject  of  holding  social  meetings  of  members  and  their  friends 
was  introduced,  and  after  due  consideration  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
a committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  report  some  proposed  plan 
of  action.  The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Wentworth,  Wm.  H.  Pearson,  William  Robinson,  James  M.  Riley, 
and  Paul  D.  Wallis,  who  gave  the  subject  much  thought,  and  reported 
their  conclusions  at  a subsequent  meeting.  Their  report  was  approved 
and  they  were  empowered  to  make  arrangements  for  the  initial 
meeting.  Notices  were  therefore  sent  to  members,  with  the  notice  for 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1891,  as  follows  : — 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1891. 

To  Our  Members  : In  response  to  a feeling  often  expressed  by 
some  of  our  members  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  Association 
ought  to  take  steps  looking  to  a wider  and  closer  acquaintance  among 
its  members,  and  which  formerly,  through  the  medium  of  our  Trien- 
nial Festivals,  led  to  very  beneficial  results,  the  undersigned  were 
chosen  a committee  at  a quarterly  meeting  some  months  since, 
and  were  authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  the  initial  meeting. 
We  have  accordingly  arranged  for  a gathering  of  members,  their  families 
and  other  friends,  to  take  place  in  this  building  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, Feb.  5,  1891,  and  this  notice  is  sent  to  members  to  inform  them 
in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  exercises  on  that  occasion.  After  suf- 
ficient time  spent  in  introductions  and  general  conversation,  a dinner 
will  be  served  by  a well-known  caterer,  for  which  the  charge  will  be 
one  dollar  per  plate  (this  charge  to  cover  all  the  expense  of  the  en- 
tertainment) . Tickets  to  be  procured  of  the  Secretary. 

After  dinner  there  will  be  speaking  by  several  distinguished  speak- 
ers, among  whom  we  have  reason  to  expect  Gov.  Russell,  Mayor 
Matthews,  H.  N.  Shepard,  E.  C.  Fitz,  William  H.  Sayward,  and 
others.  The  proceedings  will  be  interspersed  with  music  by  a first- 
class  band.  In  case  the  members  shall  desire  that  such  gatherings 
be  held  with  some  frequency  and  regularity,  we  shall  take  means  at 
this  meeting  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
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That  we  may  know  definitely  how  many  to  provide  for,  we  ask  all 
who  intend  to  be  present  to  send,  on  return  postal  inclosed,  on  or  be- 
fore Feb.  3,  a statement  of  how  many  tickets  they  desire. 

Fraternally, 

OLIVER  M.  WENTWORTH,  Chairman , 
WILLIAM  H.  PEARSON, 

WILLIAM  ROBINSON, 

JAMES  M.  RILEY, 

PAUL  D.  WALLIS, 

Committee. 

The  responses  made  by  members  were  most  gratifying,  and  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  promptly  ordered  showed  clearly  that  our  members,  gen- 
erally, were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  movement.  Cotillon  Hall  and  the 
adjoining  reception  rooms  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fol- 
lowing programme  decided  upon  : Sociable  at  six  o’clock  ; supper  at 
seven  o’clock.  The  tables  were  so  arranged  that  the  members  and 
ladies  would  remain  seated  while  the  addresses  were  being  made. 
Plates  for  five  hundred  were  laid  by  Caterer  Hicks,  and  were  nearly 
all  taken.  The  Germania  Band  gave  the  company  many  fine  selections 
during  the  supper,  and  in  the  interval  of  the  speaking.  The  company 
were  prompt  in  gathering,  and  at  the  appointed  time  President  Went- 
worth and  the  committee  escorted  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
other  invited  guests  to  their  seats  at  the  table.  After  a blessing  had 
been  invoked  by  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  and  an  hour  spent  in  discuss- 
ing the  menu  prepared  for  the  occasion,  President  Wentworth 
called  the  assembly  to  order  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : The  very  pleasant  duty  devolves  upon 
me  to  welcome  to  our  board  to-night  his  Excellency  Gov.  Russell, 
Alderman  Stacey,  Hon.  E.  C.  Fitz,  and  other  invited  guests.  I am 
also  very  happy  to  extend  a cordial  greeting  to  the  ladies  who  grace 
this  occasion  by  their  presence.  They  always  add  brilliancy  to  a 
gathering  of  this  character. 

I will  occupy  but  a very  few  moments  this  evening  in  speaking  of 
the  organization  of  this  Association.  In  the  year  1794,  some  of  the 
leading  master  mechanics  of  the  then  town  of  Boston  felt  the  need 
of  an  organization  whose  object  should  be  to  create  and  sustain  a 
fraternal  feeling  among  its  associates,  to  encourage  industry  and 
promote  inventions,  to  help  the  aged  and  unfortunate,  and  kindred 
objects. 

The  first  meeting  was  in  January,  1795.  At  this  meeting  Paul 
Revere  was  chosen  chairman ; the  question  of  forming  an  Association 
was  discussed,  and  a committee  appointed  to  draft  a constitution  of 
the  Associated  Mechanics  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
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March,  1795,  a notice  was  given  in  the  papers  By  Paul  Revere, 
calling  on  the  master  mechanics  of  Boston  to  meet  at  the  “ Green 
Dragon  Tavern,”  and  sign  the  constitution  of  the  Associated 
Mechanics  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Eighty-three  responded  — rep- 
resenting thirty -five  different  occupations : housewrights,  black- 
smiths, tailors,  coopers,  bakers,  hatters,  ropemakers,  bricklayers, 
cordwainers,  painters,  bookbinders,  coppersmiths,  goldsmiths,  hair 
dressers,  printers,  saddlers,  booksellers,  carpenter,  cabinet-maker, 
card  maker,  chair  maker,  currier,  engine  builder,  farrier,  furrier, 
mason,  pump  and  block  maker,  rigger,  sail-maker,  shipwright,  silk 
dyer,  turner,  watchmaker,  and  whitesmith. 

The  first  President  was  Paul  Revere,  renowned  as  a sterling  patriot 
and  distinguished  citizen ; by  trade,  he  was  a goldsmith,  and,  as  tradi- 
tion asserts,  fabricated  this  snuffbox,  which  he  presented  to  his  dear 
friend,  Ben.  Russell.  Paul  Revere  held  the  office  of  President  four 
years,  and  Jonathan  Hunnewell  nine  years ; Ben.  Russell  was  seven 
years  a Trustee,  nine  years  Vice-President,  and  fourteen  years  Pres- 
ident, making  a total  service  of  thirty  years. 

He  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  “ Columbian  Centinel.”  He 
was  the  most  active,  influential,  and  successful  of  any  of  his  associ- 
ates. His  was  the  spirit  that  gave  life  and  activity  to  the  Associa- 
tion. He  was  elected  President  in  the  year  1808,  and  held  the  office 
until  1822.  His  annual  address,  delivered  Dec.  21,  1809,  was  one  of 
marked  ability,  and  characteristic  of  the  man.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  quite  an  opposition  in  the  Legislature  to  granting  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

Mr.  Russell  appeared  at  the  State  House  at  the  opening  of  every 
session,  with  his  petition,  but  he  did  not  procure  it  until  1806,  ten 
years  after  organization. 

I suppose  his  Excellency  must  be  a descendant  of  Major  Benjamin 
Russell.  His  address,  delivered  eighty-one  years  ago,  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Major  Russell  died  in  1845,  aged  eighty-four  years.  I must 
pass  from  President  Russell’s  administration  to  the  year  1880,  although 
much  might  be  said  of  our  history  during  this  long  period,  had  I time. 
In  1880  the  officers  of  the  Association  felt  that  we  needed  larger  and 
more  commodious  accommodations  than  those  occupied  at  corner 
Chauncy  and  Bedford  Streets. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  select  a site,  and  this  lot  of  land 
now  occupied  was  selected  and  purchased  at  a cost  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  This  commodious  building  costing 
much  more  than  was  anticipated,  the  Association  in  1884  was  very 
much  embarrassed,  with  a large  debt  upon  the  building.  In  1887 
there  was  a mortgage  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  real 
estate,  forty  thousand  dollars  of  second  mortgage  bonds  outstanding, 
beside  thirty  thousand  dollars  floating  debt. 

Hon.  Newton  Talbot  was  elected  President;  he  gave  to  the  Asso- 
ciation his  ability,  time  and  money,  and  best  service.  His  admin- 
istration was  a great  success,  and  the  exhibition  held  under  his 
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management,  in  1887,  was  very  successful,  showing  a net  profit  of 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

James  G.  Haynes  was  elected  his  successor.  His  nine  years’  ex- 
perience as  an  officer  of  the  Association  was  of  great  value  to  him. 
His  administration  was  one  of  marked  ability.  He  gave  largely  of 
his  time  to  the  interest  of  the  Association,  and  was  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  Seventeenth  Triennial  Exhibition,  which  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  to-day  the  Associa- 
tion is  in  a more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  at  this 
time,  to  introduce  to  you,  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  his 
Excellency  Gov.  Russell,  who  is  here  in  his  capacity  as  representa- 
tive of  this  grand  old  Commonwealth. 

His  Excellency  said  : — 

Our  old  Commonwealth,  kind  and  loving  mother  that  she  is,  is 
proud  to  know  that,  wherever  her  children  gather,  there  they  pledge 
to  her  their  love  and  loyalty. 

For  the  first  time,  I believe,  since  my  inauguration,  I find  myself  at 
a public  dinner  and  indulging  in  an  after-dinner  speech.  Rather  to 
my  surprise,  I have  found  official  duties  so  arduous,  taking  all  of  the 
day  and  often  much  of  the  night,  that  I have  been  obliged  to  forego 
many  of  the  customary  pleasures  and  much  of  the  kind  hospitality 
that  have  grown  to  be  so  large  a part  of  official  life,  and  to  limit  this 
recreation  principally  to  those  military,  charitable,  and  other  public 
occasions,  where  it  is  peculiarity  appropriate  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  represented.  I know  it  is  impossible  for  any  governor, 
even  with  an  iron  physique  and  sleepless  energy,  to  accept  a small 
part  of  the  generous  hospitality  that  is  tendered  to  him.  It  is  quite 
as  impossible  to'  draw  any  other  line  upon  his  desires  than  that  which 
separates  the  pleasure  which  is  a part  of  his  official  duty  from  the 
pleasure  which  interferes  with  the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty. 
This  is  certainly  an  occasion  where  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
represented. 

Gladly  I bear  to  this  old  and  honored  Association  the  congratula- 
tions of  Massachusetts  for  its  successful  past,  and  her  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  growth  and  prosperity.  Founded  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  by  a group  of  mechanics,  headed  by  Paul  Revere,  at  once, 
by  its  constitution  and  its  work,  it  came  close  to  the  heart  and  the 
material  interests  of  our  people.  Its  purpose  was  to  relieve  distress, 
promote  useful  inventions  and  industries,  aid  education  by  assistance 
to  lectures,  libraries,  and  schools,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  mat- 
ters of  public  importance.  Faithfully  it  has  carried  out  its  purpose; 
well  has  it  done  the  duties  set  before  it.  Fraternity,  charity,  indus- 
try, and  public  spirit  have  been  its  guiding  principles. 

With  such  an  honorable  record,  how  strange  it  seems^to  us  to-day, 
that  for  ten  years  in  its  early  life  the  Legislature  refused  to  incorpo- 
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rate  it,  because,  as  the  record  shows,  of  an  “apprehension  that  it 
was  a combination  to  extort  extravagant  prices  for  labor.” 

Let  me  say  a single  word  before  I close  upon  a matter  in 
which  this  Association  has  always  taken  a deep  interest.  One  of  its 
principal  objects  is  to  promote  the  industries  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  aid  education  to  this  end.  So  it  has  always  given  liberally  to  sus- 
tain schools  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  its  adoption  as  part  of  our 
public-school  system.  This  suggestion  is  based  upon  a firm  belief  of 
the  necessity  of  such  education  in  order  that  our  public-school  system 
may  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  the  industrial  needs  of  our  State, 
and  maintain  its  full  vigor  and  usefulness.  My  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  such  education  has  grown  out  of  personal  experience  and 
knowledge,  as  one  of  the  committee  that  has  conducted  the  successful 
school  for  manual  training  at  Cambridge  from  its  very  beginning. 
That  school  has  demonstrated  that  such  education  can  be  an  efficient 
part  of  the  public  system,  and  have  great  and  practical  value  to  the 
whole  community. 

Knowing  the  interest  that  this  Association  has  always  taken  in  this 
subject,  I cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  urging  upon  all  its 
members  that,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  they  help  to  mould 
and  direct  public  opinion  to  this  much-needed  reform. 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Matthews,  detained  by  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, the  President  introduced  Alderman  Benjamin  F.  Stacey, 
as  the  representative  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who  in  fitting  terms 
spoke  briefly,  referring  to  the  past  record  of  the  Association  and  its 
present  position  and  influence  for  good  in  our  community,  and  ten- 
dered to  the  members  of  this  Association  the  cordial  greetings  of  this 
city,  expressing  the  hope  that  its  future  may,  like  its  past,  be  honor- 
able to  itself  and  helpful  to  the  community. 

The  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  was  the  next  speaker.  After 
congratulating  the  Association  on  its  prosperity,  he  took  as  a theme 
the  right  of  the  government  through  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the 
city,  to  take  a part  in  many  matters  beneficial  to  the  people  which  in 
the  past  have  been  considered  outside  the  sphere  of  government.  He 
maintained  that  the  government  should  have  a voice  in  adjusting  the 
differences  between  labor  and  capital.  He  showed  how  factory  legis- 
lation had  been  opposed,  and  how  it  was  now  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  and  beneficial  right  of  the  government. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  verbatim  report  of  Mr.  Shepard’s 
remarks  was  available  for  this  publication. 


The  President  introduced  Mr.  Oscar  Mellish,  a member  of  this 
Association,  as  the  poet  of  the  occasion,  who  read  the  following  : — 


Craftsmen  and  sisters,  on  this  festal  night 
A song  of  triumph  should  our  hearts  delight ; 
Laudation  just,  to  whom  the  meed  is  due, 

For  proud  results,  success  that  cheers  anew. 

To  magnify  our  calling,  then,  be  mine, 

And  sing  the  mission  of  the  arts  benign. 

Out  of  wild  Nature’s  vast  and  rude  domain, 

See  Commonwealths  arise  which  they  sustain. 

In  vain  the  statesman  might  his  wit  supply ; 

Without  the  craftsman  he  might,  freezing,  die; 

The  axe,  the  loom,  the  plough,  without  their  aid 
Where  were  the  homes  wherein  our  childhood  played? 
In  vain  might  Commerce  woo  from  distant  shore 
Without  the  sail,  the  rudder,  and  the  oar. 
Progressively  we  grasp  still  mightier  tools, 

And  man,  with  reins  of  wire,  the  lightning  rules ; 

Our  peaceful  conquests  reach  to  fair  retreats, 

Where  sweet  humanities  establish  seats. 

Wisdom  and  justice  cultivate  the  race, 

And  beautify  our  earthly  dwelling-place. 

Oh,  may  the  artisan  in  peace  prolong 

His  labor,  that  shall  rear  him  wise  and  strong, 

And,  heeding  not  the  demagogue’s  intrigue, 

May  he  with  all  men  as  his  brethren  league. 

Yulcan  and  Mars  have  partners  been  too  long ; 

Vulcan  and  Peace  should  fill  the  world  with  song. 
When  these  shall  wed,  a paean  shall  arise 
Whose  welcome  chorus  shall  rejoice  the  skies. 

Hovels  shall  vanish,  palaces  appear, 

Wherein  mankind  shall  glorify  the  sphere. 

The  Craftsman’s  marvels,  then,  on  every  hand, 

For  all  projected  be  so  vast  and  grand; 

Our  fancy  fails  to  catch  the  majestic  plan 
That  waits  to  captivate  the  coming  man. 

Then  our  bright  youth,  taught  how  to  use  the  hand, 
Shall  mould  material  as  plastic  sand ; 

The  outcast  from  the  gutter,  washed  and  trained, 
Infused  with  science,  to  his  mind  explained, 
Enthusiastic  for  the  common  weal, 

No  longer  left  to  starve,  or  beg,  or  steal, 

Shall  show  what  man  regenerate  can  do, 

When,  leagued  with  Virtue,  he  shall  Art  pursue. 

Hasten  the  day,  ye  fathers  who  may  hear, 

For  the  beginning  of  the  day  is  near. 

Oh,  bright  and  glorious  vision,  never  cease! 

All  this  and  more  shall  be  the  fruit  of  peace. 
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The  President  next  introduced  the  Hon.  Eustace  C.  Fitz,  who 
said : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : After  the  governor, 
with  his  eloquent  speech,  has  brought  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  worthy  alderman,  representing  the  mayor, 
has  tendered  you  the  congratulations  of  the  municipality,  each  mak- 
ing appropriate  reference  to  the  honorable  record  of  your  Association 
and  its  great  usefulness,  there  is  little  that  remains  in  that  line  for 
me  to  say.  Probably  enough  has  been  said  about  Paul  Revere,  Ben- 
jamin Russell,  and  other  past  occupants  of  your  presidential  chair, 
all  of  them  men  of  note  and  worthy  of  affectionate  remembrance. 

But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  I am  sure,  for  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  election  of  your  new  President,  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  is 
so  competent  in  every  way  to  fill  the  position  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  you.  I have  known  him  long  and  well  as  a man  who,  like 
many  others  of  our  best  men,  came  years  ago  to  this  city  with  little 
in  his  pocket,  but  possessed  of  any  amount  of  energy,  pluck,  and 
perseverance,  which  he  has  turned  to  good  account  in  elevating  him- 
self to  an  honorable  position  among  our  business  men.  You  have 
made  no  mistake  in  promoting  him  to  your  chief  office. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  I shall  speak  to  you  to-night, 
not  as  a merchant,  nor  a manufacturer,  but  in  my  capacity  as  a 
prison  commissioner  of  this  State,  who  has  for  four  years  been  mak- 
ing himself  familiar  with  our  prison  system  in  its  various  aspects.  I 
sometimes  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that  our  prisons  are  being  made 
quite  too  comfortable  places  of  residence ; that  our  criminals  are  too 
well  fed,  housed  and  clothed;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  very  much  of  a 
hardship  after  all  to  spend  a few  years  within  prison  walls.  Let  me 
say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  in  personal  contact  with  thousands  of  the 
criminal  class,  I have  never  yet  seen  one  who  was  not  most  anxious  to 
secure  his  liberty  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  Nor  have  I any 
sympathy  with  the  cry  which  usually  goes  up  when  a pardoned  con- 
vict happens  to  go  wrong  again.  The  proper  use  of  the  pardoning 
power  conferred  upon  the  governor  and  council  is  commendable. 
There  are  cases  where  subsequent  testimony,  not  produced  at  the 
trial,  proves  that  the  convict  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  law. 
There  are  other  cases  where  prolonged  detention  comes  to  be  cruelty, 
rather  than  just  retribution,  owing  to  wasting  disease  and  other 
peculiar  circumstances.  Judges  and  juries  are  no  more  than  men, 
liable  to  err,  and  where  there  is  manifest  error  on  their  part,  it  is 
only  justice  that  their  errors  should  be  rectified  after  proper  hearing 
and  due  consideration  by  a tribunal  perhaps  no  more  likely  to  err 
than  themselves.  But,  Mr.  President,  I wish  to  speak  to  your  Asso- 
ciation more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  mechanics  who  consti- 
tute a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
institutions,  and  the  question  of  what  labor  is  proper  to  be  carried  on 
there.  Labor  reformers,  so  called,  sometimes  object  to  allowing  the 
product  of  prison  work  to  come  into  competition  with  free  labor 
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outside.  In  fact,  there  is  a law  on  our  statute  books  which  forbids 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  into  prisons,  except  such  as  can  be 
worked  by  hand  or  foot-power.  The  well-known  fact  that  the  entire 
product  of  prison  labor  in  this  State  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  whole  product  of  the  Commonwealth  in  those  branches  of 
industry  carried  on  in  our  prisons,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
such  competition  need  not  be  feared.  It  is  indispensable  that  every 
well  prisoner  should  be  continuously  employed,  for  his  own  physical 
and  mental  well-being. 

Labor  is  honorable  and  beneficial  to  all,  as  well  to  the  criminal  as 
to  the  law-abiding  citizen.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  “ idleness  is  the 
beginning  of  crime,”  and  it  is  certain  that  idleness  cannot  benefit  the 
criminal.  I plead  for  a broader  view  on  the  part  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  matter.  Society  aims  to  protect  itself  against  crime 
by  imprisoning  the  law-breaker.  But  we  must  look  ahead  beyond 
the  term  of  sentence  and  see  what  manner  of  men  are  turned  loose 
upon  society  by  the  opening  of  prison  gates.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the 
purpose  of  imprisonment  to  reform  as  well  as  to  punish?  Why 
should  not  the  convict  be  discharged  a better  man,  where  that  is  possible, 
than  he  was  when  he  went  in?  I say,  then,  give  each  prisoner  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  to  practise  some  useful  trade  in  prison,  so 
that  when  he  is  discharged  he  may,  if  he  will,  be  capable  of  earning 
his  own  bread,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  the  common  excuse  that 
“ they  must  steal  or  starve.” 

So  will  society  protect  itself  by  qualifying  the  convict  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  family,  through  proper  training  and  instruction 
during  his  term  of  imprisonment,  in  some  useful  and  remunerative 
industry.  Your  organization  is  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association,  and  among  your  objects  are  those  of 
“ assisting  the  weak,  and  caring  for  the  unfortunate.” 

Most  worthy  objects,  truly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  “ I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
prisoner  is  our  brother,  though  an  erring  one,  and  that  he  as  such  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  us  that  consideration  and  charity  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  brotherly  love)  due  to  his  unfortunate 
position. 

The  exercise  of  this  charity  is  consistent  with  a due  administration 
of  our  statutes  against  crime.  Let  the  law-breaker  be  punished 
according  to  his  demerits.  At  the  same  time,  appeal  unceasingly  to 
his  better  nature.  In  our  reformatory  at  Concord,  you  will  find  that 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  working  well.  Several  hundred 
prisoners  annually  are  allowed  to  depart  on  ticket-of-leave,  on  giving 
evidence  of  reformation.  A large  proportion  of  these,  not  being 
heard  from  again  as  criminals,  are  presumed  to  have  given  up  their 
criminal  pursuits. 

Special  instances  might  be  given  from  the  annals  of  that  institution 
exhibiting  the  results  of  kind  treatment,  supplemented  by  opportu- 
nities for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  methods  of  gaining  a liveli- 
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hood  among  men.  The  prisoners  are  taught  to  be  self-respecting  as 
well  as  industrious.  The  result  in  many  cases  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  affords  encouragement  for  the  wider  application  of  this  principle. 

I commend  to  your  thoughtful  attention  the  statements  I have 
made,  and  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  kind  co-operation. 

President  Wentworth  said  : We  have  with  us  this  evening  a gen- 
tleman long  known  to  our  members  and  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  — 
one  who  by  age,  wisdom,  and  experience  is  well  qualified  to  interest 
and  instruct  us.  More  than  a generation  ago,  he  ably  filled  the 
offices  of  President  of  this  Association,  and  mayor  of  this  city.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Frederic  W. 
Lincoln. 

In  response,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  any 
extended  remarks  at  this  time.  He  had  been  a member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  taken  a somewhat  active  inter- 
est in  its  affairs.  He  had  had  opportunities  on  many  occasions  to 
make  known  his  views  on  various  topics.  Recently,  at  the  opening  of 
the  late  exhibition,  he  addressed  the  Association  and  its  patrons,  and 
had  been  reminded  this  evening  as  he  sat  at  these  tables  that  he  was 
partially  engaged  to  deliver  the  centennial  address  in  1895,  as  he  dis- 
charged a similar  duty  on  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  which  was 
observed  in  1845.  He  therefore  felt  that  he  ought  to  reserve  his  best 
thoughts  and  his  well-rounded  periods,  if  he  had  any,  for  that  auspi- 
cious occasion. 

He  rejoiced  to  know  by  the  presence  of  this  large  assemblage  that  the 
social  element  of  the  Association  was  to  again  be  revived ; and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  but  be  remembered  to  our  honor,  that  this 
Association  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  invite  the  ladies,  our  wives 
and  daughters,  to  its  public  festivals. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  wine  was  banished  from  our  tables,  and 
woman  was  invited  to  a seat  with  us  at  our  triennial  festivals. 
As  they  share  in  our  joys  and  our  sorrows  in  our  homes,  so  shall  they 
participate  with  us  in  the  more  public  festivities  which  we  occasionally 
enjoy. 

In  former  times,  when  the  town  and  city  had  a small  population,  the 
citizens  in  a great  measure  were  acquainted  with  each  other  ; but  now, 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  such  organizations  as  ours  should  foster 
the  social  element,  bringing  us  nearer  to  each  other,  thereby  strength- 
ening us  to  carry  out  more  successfully  the  special  objects  for  which 
this  institution  was  founded. 

An  allusion  has  already  been  made  by  several  speakers  to  the  magnifi- 
cent and  spacious  building  in  which  we  are  assembled,  an  honor  and  a 
public  convenience  to  our  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  Association  who 
own  it  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  gratefully  remembered, 
that  it  was  during  the  presidency  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Slack, 
whose  portrait  is  now  hanging  in  this  hall,  that  it  was  erected.  Al- 
though when  the  project  was  started  there  were  some  misgivings  as  to 
its  expediency,  he  never  faltered,  and  it  was  in  a large  measure  through 
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his  enthusiasm  and  force  of  character,  that  it  was  finally  consum- 
mated. The  establishment  of  a new  organization  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue  to  compete  with  us  for  public  patronage  in  exhibitions, 
and  other  circumstances  combined,  tended  for  a time  to  create  some 
doubt  as  to  the  financial  wisdom  of  the  enterprise,  but  this  has 
passed.  The  standing  of  the  Association  and  this  building  as  it  is 
occupied  to-day  is  his  vindication.  When  the  emergency  arose,  the 
members  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  appeal,  and  if  our  success  in 
the  future  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last  few  years,  we  soon  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  holding  this  splendid  edifice  without  any  in- 
cumbrance or  shadow  of  debt  upon  its  walls 

Mr.  Lincoln  closed  his  remarks  with  a tribute  to  the  memory  and 
a warm  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Slack,  and  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Association.  His  well-directed  efforts,  with  those  of 
his  associates,  should  receive  such  praise  and  grateful  commendation  as 
their  merits  deserve.  Others  have  entered  into  their  labors  and  have 
continued  the  good  work.  To  them  also  we  owe  thanks.  This  is  a 
season  of  congratulation.  Never  was  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  Association  so  large  as  now,  and  its  future  prospects  were  never 
more  encouraging  than  they  are  to-day.  Whatever  may  betide,  may 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  be  true  to 
its  motto,  44  Be  just  and  fear  not.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  applause.  President 
Wentworth,  in  explanation  of  one  remark  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  said,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  present  not  conversant  with  our  past  history,  that  in 
1845  the  Association  celebrated  its  semi-centennial,  or  fiftieth  birth- 
day, by  a festival  something  like  the  present  gathering.  On  that  oc- 
casion Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  the  principal  address,  which  was  warmly 
commended  and  widely  published.  Since  that  time,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested, as  our  Association  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1895, 
that  we  hold  a festival  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  our  orator.  He 
trusted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be  given  health  and  strength  for  that 
service,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  extending  to  all  present  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  on  that  occasion  and  listen  to  the  eloquent  address  which 
Mr.  Lincoln,  if  spared,  was  sure  to  give. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Olmstead,  of  the 
Watchman,  and  Mrs.  Olmstead,  Rev.  C.  N.  Spaulding,  of  the 
Chicago  Standard , and  Mrs.  Spaulding.  In  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Wentworth,  Mr.  Spaulding  favored  the  company 
with  some  remarks,  followed  by  Ex-President  Haynes,  who  was 
warmly  greeted  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

This  closed  the  exercises  of  the  initial  44  Sociable”  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  from  first  to  last  proved  a gratifying  success.  It  is  con- 
templated to  bring  up  the  question  at  the  April  quarterly  meeting, 
whether  we  will  continue  to  hold  such  gatherings  with  regularity. 
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Board  of  Government  for  the  Year  1892. 


President. 

OLIVER  M.  WENTWORTH 45  Haverhill  St. 

Ufce=Presftfent. 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB 29  Wareham  St. 

treasurer. 

NEWTON  TALBOT 30  West  St. 

ifecretarg. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL . . . Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave. 

trustees. 

Isaac  N.  Tucker 479  Tremont  St. 

Ezekiel  R.  Jones  .......  561  Shawmut  Ave. 

Edward  T.  Nichols  ........  Cambridgeport. 

Augustus  Lothrop  . Master  Builders’  Association,  166  Devonshire  St. 

George  W.  Stevens 146  West  Newton  St. 

Alfred  J.  Neal  . . Master  Builders’  Association,  166  Devonshire  St. 

Henry  D.  Dupee 117  Milk  St. 

Albert  A.  Pope  . 221  Columbus  Ave. 

Alfred  A.  Hunting  .......  John  Hancock  Building. 

John  E.  Lynch 160  Liverpool  St.,  East  Boston. 

George  L.  Damon 110  Sudbury  St. 

Ira  G.  Hersey  . . Master  Builders’  Association,  166  Devonshire  St. 

Regular  Meetings,  first  Thursday  of  each  Month. 

Committee  of  Belief. 

Samuel  F.  Hicks 117  Portland  St. 

Thomas  J.  Lyons  . Master  Builders’  Association,  166  Devonshire  St. 

Henry  A.  Root  . . “ “ “ 

Ira  G.  Hersey  . . “ “ “ 

John  C.  Clapp 115  High  St. 

James  D.  Percival  . 10  East  Springfield  St. 

Henry  Guild 433  Washington  St. 

William  Waters,  Jr.  . . . . .82  White  St.,  East  Boston. 

Ottomar  Wallburg  . . . . . . . .114  Harrison  Ave. 

Regular  Meetings , first  Tuesday  of  each  Month. 

Committees. 

Finance  Committee.  — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Whitcomb,  Nichols,  Pope, 
and  Damon. 

Committee  on  Building.  — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Whitcomb,  Tucker, 
Lothrop,  and  Jones. 

Committee  on  Library.  — Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Talbot,  Neal,  Dupee,  and 
Lynch. 

Committee  an  Delinquents.  — Messrs.  Jones,  Hunting,  Damon,  Hersey, 
and  Bicknell. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Aye., 

Boston.  Jan.  20,  1892. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  was  held 
in  Russell  Hall  in  this  building  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  President 
Wentworth  in  the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly’  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  treasurer  submitted  his  annual  report,  which  was  in  print  and 
distributed  to  the  members,  and  the  same  was  accepted  and  placed 
on  file,  as  follows  : 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  18,  1892  : 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  17,  1891 $49,346  86 


Receipts. 


From  members  : 


Annual  assessment, 

1885 

. $5  00 

“ 

1886 

10  00 

a a 

1887 

30  00 

1888 

45  00 

a c t 

1889 

120  00 

<<  cc 

1890 

. 357  50 

44  4 4 

1891 

2,265  00 

44  44 

1892 

10  00 

Special  assessment, 

1885 

20  00 

$2,862  50 

Membership  fees  . 

350  00 

Life  membership  . 

. 

. 

90  00 

A.  Bicknell,  sundries 


3,302  50 
10  55 


Interest : 

Revere  House  Stock 
Shattuck  Fund 
Bank  deposits 

Special  loan,  $40,000,  6 mos. 


80  00 
366  67 
135  29 
804  44 


1,386  40 


Amount  carried  forward 


$54,046  31 
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Amount  brought  forward  .... 

$54,046  31 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : 

Balls  

$4,433  50 

Exhibitions  ........ 

10,246  79 

Skating  Rink 

2,402  00 

Drills  

475  00 

Dinners,  Festivals,  etc. 

1,799  49 

Storage  and  small  rentals  ..... 

276  05 

Art  Galleries,  rent 

566  61 

Rent  of  Boilers  ....... 

400  00 

Cotillon  Hall 

7,135  25 

— 

27,734  69 

Tickets  — Members’  night  and  Ladies’  night  . 

... 

729  00 

$82,510  00 

Seventeenth  Exhibition 

• 

80  13 

$82,590  13 

Payments. 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 

$1,050  00 

Committee  of  Relief 

2,142  00 

Mortgages : 

First  mortgage,  in  part  ..... 

$40,000  00 

Second  mortgage,  in  part  . . . $1,900  00 

purchased  at  a discount  of  . . 250  00 

— 

1,650  00 

— 

41,650  00 

Interest  and  taxes  : 

First  mortgage,  one  year 

6,400  00 

Second  mortgage,  as  coupons'  are  presented 

373  50 

— 

6,773  50 

Taxes,  1891  

3,395  70 

Insurance : 

Building  ........ 

250  00 

Organ 

186  75 

— 

436  75 

Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

A.  Bicknell,  Sec’y  six  months  (six  mos.  paid  by 

Seventeenth  Exhibition)  ..... 

900  00 

Secretary’s  supplies,  postage  stamps,  etc. 

206  45 

Secretary  printing,  including  annual  reports 

440  55 

Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer,  one  year  . 

400  00 

1,947  00 

Outside  repairs  Mechanics  Building  : 

Grounds  ........ 

163  54 

Building  ........ 

310  19 

— 

473  73 

Amount  carried  forward  .... 

. . . 

$57,868  68 

Amount  brought  forward  .... 

$57,868  68 

Inside  repairs  Mechanics  Building  : 

Steam  piping,  1890  ...... 

$2,170  00 

Carpenter  work  and  lumber,  1890 

393  76 

Plumbing  repairs  ....... 

370  78 

Glass,  painting,  hardware,  and  jobbing 

468  63 

— 

3,403  17 

Administration  Mechanics  Building : 

Pay-roll  ........ 

$3,345  32 

Telephone,  9 months 

117  00 

Removing  ashes  ....... 

127  30 

Watering  street  ....... 

50  00 

Commission  and  advertising  ..... 

60  00 

Supplies,  including  forge,  rent  of  piano,  cleaning 

carpets,  hand  hose,  etc 

366  45 

— 

4,066  07 

Fuel 

1,260  34 

Water 

457  20 

Gas  and  electric  light  ...... 

2,103  29 

Miscellaneous : 

Silver  service,  voted  ex-Pres.  Haynes  . 

600  00 

Piano  

200  00 

Repairing  organ  ....... 

550  00 

1,200  chairs 

179  00 

Two  social  gatherings  of  members,  exclusive  of  printing  and 

postage  ........ 

844  75 

$71,532  50 

On  account  of  Seventeenth  Exhibition  . 

. . 

6,046  63 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  18,  1892  

5,011  00 

$82,590  13 

Included  in  the  pay-roll  is  the  labor  of  a carpenter,  and  other 
items  that  should  properly  be  charged  to  repairs ; and  in  adminis- 
tration and  gas  are  many  items  that  have  been  paid  by  the  lessees 
of  the  building,  and  appear  in  the  receipts.  These  offsets  proba- 
bly amount  to  eight  hundred  dollars  or  more  on  both  the  debtor 
and  credit  side. 

Receipts  for  Mechanics  Building,  1891  ......  $27,734  00 

Expenses  for  the  same  year,  including  repairs  on 
organ,  new  furniture  and  present  to  ex-Pres. 

Haynes $21,734  00 

Add  bills  now  due,  say 1,000  00 

22,734  00 
$5,000  00 


Credit  Balance 
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The  first  mortgage  ($60,000  having  been  paid)  is  . . . . $140,000  00 

The  second  mortgage  ($5,300  having  been  paid)  is  42,900  00 

Of  this  $42,900,  $13,700  belongs  to  the  charity  fund. 


The  insurance  on  the  building  is $200,000  00 


Seventeenth  Exhibition. 

Total  receipts  . $110,262  66 


Total  expenses 53,941  54 

Balance  (without  rent  for  the  building) $56,321  12 

Respectfully  submitted, 


NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 


The  Finance  Committee  made  their  report  as  follows  : 

The  undersigned, members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  examined  in  detail 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to  be  as  stated  in  the  condensed  re- 
port herewith  submitted.  The  accounts  of  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  have  also 
been  examined  by  an  expert  and  found  correct. 

[Signed]  O.  M.  Wentworth, 

Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Boston,  Jan.  18,  1892. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  annual  report  as  follows  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion : 

Brethren  : Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  record  of  our  charitable 
work.  For  full  eighty  years  this  Association  has  been  engaged  in  exemplifying 
the  biblical  injunction  to  remember  the  poor  and  to  comfort  the  distressed.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  we  have  helped  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and 
to  provide  shelter  for  some  who  otherwise  might  have  been  houseless.  The 
record  is  all  the  brighter  by  our  practice  to  do  our  work  without  publicity.  No 
member  in  straitened  circumstances,  no  widow  in  her  days  of  privation,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  added  sting  of  having  her  necessities  made  the  subject  of 
public  comment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  charity  in  this  Com- 
monwealth organized  and  supported  voluntarily  that  has  been  so  long  and  so 
largely  engaged  in  this  beneficent  work  as  ours.  To  a great  number  of  our  own 
members,  and  to  a still  greater  number  of  Widows  of  deceased  members,  this 
Association  has  been  the  almoner  of  untold  benefits.  For  the  past,  which  is 
secure,  and  for  the  present  and  future,  so  pregnant  with  opportunities,  we  ought 
to  be  profoundly  thankful,  showing  our  gratitude  by  a continuation  of  these  good 
deeds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  twenty-three  beneficiaries  on  our 
monthly  list — six  members,  fifteen  widows,  and  two  children.  During  the  year 
we  have  lost  by  death  two  members  and  one  widow,  and  two  members  have  with- 
drawn; and  we  have  added  one  member  and  one  widow,  making  the  total  num- 
ber at  this  time  twenty.  We  have  drawn  from  our  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $2,167, 
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all  of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  beneficiaries,  for  which  we  hold  their  receipts. 
Nearly  all  of  these  people  are  quite  aged,  some  of  them  very  infirm.  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  them  are  near  their  end.  It  is  equally  probable  that  in  an 
organization  as  large  as  ours,  with  so  large  a proportion  of  old  people  liable  to 
become  recipients  of  its  bounty,  we  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  in- 
crease our  payments.  In  view  of  this,  we  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  experience  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  is  full  of  pleasant  memories.  The  Association  cannot  hear  the  ex- 
pressions of  heartfelt  gratitude  which  come  from  these  men  and  women  ; but  no 
man  who  has  taken  to  one  of  them  their  monthly  payments  will  forget  the 
pleasure  derived  in  being  the  agent  for  the  time  of  this  Association  in  doing  for 
them  in  their  hour  of  need  what  in  the  days  to  come  our  successors  will  no  doubt 
be  doing  for  some  of  us. 

For  the  happiness  derived  during  the  past  three  years  by  those  of  this  com- 
mittee whose  term  of  service  ends  this  day,  and  in  their  behalf,  I return  to  the 
members  of  this  Association,  by  whose  partiality  we  have  been  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  work,  our  profound  thanks. 

For  the  Committee, 

Wm.  P.  Stone,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Boston,  Jan.  20,  1892. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  submitted  their  report,  as 
follows  : 

Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston,  Jan.  18,  1892. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  seventh  report  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners : 

Amount  of  Fund  Jan.  19,  1891  . $6,582 

Keceived  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  for  admission  and  life  mem- 
bership fees  applicable  to  this  fund  . .....  440 


Total  fund  . $7,022 

O.  M.  Wentworth, 
Newton  Talbot, 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  annual  report  as 
follows  : 

CHARITY  FUND. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, hereby  submit  their  annual  report : — 

Amount  of  fund  as  per  last  report  ......  $20,284  19 

Added  since  date  of  last  report,  January  19,  1891 : — 

S.  J.  F.  Thayer,  one  Second  Mortgage  Bond  . . $100  00 

Nath’l  M.  Jewett,  Second  Mortgage  Bond  . . . 100  00 

$200  00  $20,284  19 


Amounts  carried  forward 
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Amounts  brought  forward 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Studiey,  Cash 
Coupons*  $192,  and  Interest,  $168.90 

Total  receipts  since  Jan.  19,  1891 
Less  rent  box  in  Safe  Deposit  . 

Total  Fund,  Jan.,  1892 

Invested  as  follows  : — 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  M.  C.  M.  A. 
Home  Savings  Bank  .... 
Franklin  Savings  Bank 


$200  00  $20,284  19 
75  00 
360  90 


$635  90 
20  00 


615  90 


$20,900  09 


$13,700  00 
1,998  09 
5,202  00 


$20,900  09 


Memo : 548  Coupons  on  hand  not  yet  due,  which  when  paid  will  be  added  to 
the  Fund. 


Boston,  Jan.  11,  1892. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

LEyi  L.  Wilcutt, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

Charles  Whittier, 

Trustees  of  Charity  Fund. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

President  Wentworth  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : Another  year  has  passed  — a 
year  of  prosperity  and  success.  We  meet  to-day  to  listen  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  officers. 

In  presenting  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  Association  for  the  year  just  closed, 
I find  it  a veiy  pleasant  duty.  Twelve  months  ago  we  looked  for- 
ward to  prosperity.  I think  our  expectations  have  been  more  than 
realized. 

You  will  notice  by  the  Treasurer’s  report,  that  the  income  from 
rentals  has  reached  the  sum  of  $27,734.  We  should  congratulate 
ourselves  on  owning  such  a valuable  property,  centrally  located,  and 
each  year  becoming  more  desirable.  The  demand  for  the  different 
halls  is  on  the  increase.  In  October  the  building  was  occupied  by  the 
Boston  Grocers’  Association  for  a Food  and  Health  Exhibition,  which 
was  a great  success.  Cotillon  Hall  has  been  in  good  demand.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  is  excellent. 

A property  so  large  as  this  requires  great  care  in  its  management. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  obliged  to  place  in  our  building  a 
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new  freight  elevator.  The  office  has  been  remodelled,  and  new 
bookcases  provided  for  the  reports  and  other  documents  belonging  to 
the  Association.  The  organ  has  been  repaired  at  an  expense  of 
about  $600,  and  in  December  the  committee  gave  an  organ  recital  to 
exhibit  its  good  qualities.  A large  representation  of  musical  people 
were  present. 

During  the  year  the  Association  has  given  two  banquets  to  which 
the  ladies  were  invited.  The  first  was  held  in  February.  We  were 
honored  by  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  Governor  William  E. 
Russell,  Hon.  E.  C.  Fitz,  ex-Mavor  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Harvey  D.  Shep- 
ard, Esq.,  and  others,  as  speakers. 

The  second  was  held  in  November.  We  had  with  us,  as  speakers, 
Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Hon.  Harrison  Hume,  and 
others.  The  committee  were  very  successful  in  all  their  arrangements. 
Great  praise  is  due  the  Board  of  Government  for  the  performance  of 
every  duty  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Association.  They 
have  been  prompt  at  all  meetings,  giving  strict  attention  and  careful 
consideration  to  all  matters  of  business.  The  success  of  the  past 
year  is  largely  due  to  their  faithfulness  and  fidelity. 

Deceased  Members. 

During  the  past  year  thirty  active  and  one  honorary  member  have 
passed  away.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  in  one  short  year  so 
manjr  familiar  faces  have  gone  from  us  never  to  return.  Biographical 
notices  of  the  deceased  members  have  been  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  will  be  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  this 
meeting. 

New  Members. 

During  the  past  year  eight  persons  have  become  members, 
namely : 

Edward  F.  Miller Mechanical  Instructor. 

Patrick  Johnson  .....  Builder. 

William  S.  Richards  ....  Tin-plate  Worker. 

Thomas  Todd Printer. 

William  McKie Shipbuilder. 

George  H.  Grueby  .....  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Waldo  E.  Boardman  ....  Dentist. 

George  Williams Painter. 

I hope  during  the  coming  year  we  may  have  a large  increase  in 
membership. 
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Whole  number  members,  Jan.  1,  1891 

. 

828 

Number  joined  during  the  year 

• 

8 

836 

Died  ....... 

o 

CO 

Resigned  ...... 

2 

Discharged  ...... 

. 14 

— 

46 

Whole  number,  Jan.  1,  1892  . 

# , 
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Our  Charities. 

Your  attention  is  called,  year  after  year,  to  our  charitable  work. 
Our  Committee  of  Relief  submit  their  report,  in  which  they  give  the 
statistics  for  the  year.  This  report  tells  us  that  so  many  members 
and  so  many  widows  of  deceased  members  have  drawn  so  many  dol- 
lars during  the  year.  But  this  is  not  the  real  record  of  their  labors, 
nor  does  it  indicate  the  character  nor  importance  of  the  results.  It 
involves  a lesson  which  we  may  all,  with  great  propriety,  take  home 
to  ourselves.  To-day  you  are  in  prosperous  circumstances  ; you  now 
know  nothing  of  the  sufferings  consequent  upon  a lack  of  food  and 
clothing,  fuel  and  shelter.  Your  family  is  well  housed,  comfortable, 
happy,  contented.  But  as  the  years  roll  by,  circumstances  may 
change.  As  we  “ know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth,”  so  we 
know  not  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  each  one  of  us. 

For  almost  eighty  years  this  Association  has  carried  on  this  chari- 
table work  without  ostentation,  and  practically  unknown  to  the 
outside  world.  In  this  time  we  have  distributed  to  the  needy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  This  money  has  provided  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  many  hundreds  of  our  worthy  citizens,  and, 
much  more  than  that,  has  given  peace  of  mind  to  the  aged,  the  sick 
and  suffering,  and  to  widows  who,  but  for  these  benefactions,  would 
not  know  where  to  look  for  food  for  their  children.  To  us  it  should 
act  as  a constant  incentive  to  perpetuate  this  noble  work.  How  is 
this  accomplished?  We  elect  nine  of  our  members  as  the  Committee 
of  Relief.  Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  these  faithful 
officials  draw  the  money  from  our  treasury  and  distribute  it  to  the 
beueflciaries  under  their  charge.  Though  scattered  in  distant 
localities,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  feasible,  these  old  men  and  women 
are  visited  by  the  committee-men,  who  carry  not  only  the  money  to 
supply  their  wants,  but  carry  also  to  them  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  This  is  with  them  a labor  of  love,  and  deserves 
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from  us  hearty  recognition.  And  in  this  connection  I desire  to  say 
that  it  may  be  a measure  of  justice  to  these  faithful  servants  to 
recognize  their  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  this  trust  by  placing 
them  in  nomination  for  Trustees  when  the  circumstances  are  favor- 
able. They,  having  been  “ faithful  over  a few  things,”  may  properly 
be  given  additional  honors.  This  is  not  infrequent,  one-half  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  past  year  having  previously  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief. 

I have  thus  alluded  to  this  subject  at  length,  but  I am  confident 
that  not  one  past  member  of  that  committee  will  consider  the 
statement  too  strong,  nor  its  importance  exaggerated. 


Our  Exhibitions. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  at  the  October  meeting,  we  are  to  hold 
our  eighteenth  exhibition  next  October  and  November.  This 
brings  to  our  attention  once  more  the  important  problems  involved 
in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  this  work.  Every  man  in  business 
recognizes  the  fact  that  with  the  passage  of  the  }'ears,  changes  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  management  of  the  same.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  work.  We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or  we 
cannot  expect  to  carry  the  country  with  us.  It  is  our  legitimate 
work  to  search  out  and  exhibit  the  inventions  and  improvements 
which  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  It  is  our  province  to 
gather  these  together  and  arrange  them,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  advantageously  inspect  them  and  judge  of  their  merits.  We 
have  now,  thanks  to  the  sagacity  and  ability  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  a building  suitable  in  location  and  capacity  to  accommo- 
dated such  an  exhibition.  We  have  a reputation  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  more  than  half  a century,  of  giving  to  the  visitors 
at  our  exhibitions  abundant  compensation  for  their  time  and  money. 
But  a reputation  will  not  perpetuate  itself.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  showing  “some  new  thing,”  because  many  new  things  are 
unworthy  of  exhibition.  We  must  discriminate,  and  we  must  place 
before  the  visitors  whatever  is  worthy  of  their  inspection.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  this  without  any  mistake,  but  we  should  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  to  cull  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy,  and  give 
the  public  only  the  pure  article.  But  this  means  work,  and  it  means 
expenditure.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  public  will  show 
their  appreciation  of  onr  efforts  by  their  generous  patronage.  We 
enter  upon  this  work,  therefore,  with  courage  and  determination  to 
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relax  no  needed  effort  to  make  the  exhibition  of  1892  among  the 
best  ever  held  by  the  Association. 

Electric  Lighting. 

Our  building  contains  a large  number  of  arc  and  incandescent 
electric  lights.  At  the  time  of  our  exhibitions  we  pay  an  agreed 
sum  per  night  for  their  use.  It  is  questioned  by  some  whether  it 
would  not  be  in  the  line  of  strict  economy  for  our  Association  to 
purchase  a dynamo  and  engine,  and  thus  furnish  our  own  electric 
lighting.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I 
would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  authorize  the 
incoming  government  to  put  in  a plant,  if  in  their  judgment  such  a 
course  was  judicious.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  economy,  it 
may  be  said  that  an  organization  professedly,  in  part  at  least, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  the  mechanic  arts 
might  be  expected  to  possess  every  appliance  which  experience  had 
proved  was  genuine  and  certain  to  come  into  general  use.  In  these 
days  of  “ modern  improvements,”  ought  the  Massachusetts  Charita- 
ble Mechanic  Association  to  be  content  with  the  methods  and  appli- 
ances in  use  a generation  ago? 

The  Shattuck  Fund. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  in  the  yearly  receipt  of  a sum  of 
money,  the  proceeds  of  a legacy  left  us  by  Dr.  Shattuck.  This 
income  was  used  in  the  line  of  its  original  intention  for  a great  length 
of  time.  Since  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  apprentices  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  by  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  we  might  not  properly 
devote  it  to  assisting  indigent  students  in  some  educational  estab- 
lishment.  I would  suggest  that  the  Association  grant  the  power  to 
make  such  disposition  of  this  income  as  in  their  judgment  is  best, 
to  the  incoming  Board  of  Government. 

The  Exterior  of  our  Building. 

Our  members  will  have  noticed  that  we  have  set  out  trees  and  vines 
on  the  Huntington  Avenue  front.  As  the  avenue  is  now  completely 
built  up  with  a fine  class  of  structures,  the  plainness  of  our  building 
becomes  more  noticeable.  The  presence  of  a fine  row  of  maple  trees, 
and  the  walls  of  the  building  covered  with  ivy,  will  do  much  toward 
giving  our  property  an  appearance  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings. 
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The  grass-plats  have  been  regraded  and  fenced.  It  may  occur  to 
some  that  this  fence  is  very  heavy.  But  our  Building  Committee, 
having  given  the  subject  much  thought,  concluded  to  make  a thorough 
job  of  it.  At  the  time  of  our  exhibitions,  and  at  other  gatherings, 
the  crowd  of  people  who  gather  about  our  entrances  is  very  large. 
They  not  only  tread  down  the  grass,  but  they  have  repeatedly  broken 
down  the  fence  which  was  formerly  built  to  protect  it.  To  have  built 
an  iron  fence  lighter  in  appearance  would,  it  was  thought,  cost 
much  more.  It  may  well  be  considered  whether,  in  a business  seuse, 
it  will  not  pay  us  to  keep  our  building  and  grounds  in  a presentable 
condition,  for  the  favorable  influence  it  will  have  with  the  public. 
So  large  a structure  in  a neighborhood  of  fine  residences,  if  not  well 
kept,  appears  like  an  ill-conditioned  factory-building,  and  out  of 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  building  is  made  attractive  on  the 
outside,  the  public  may  be  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  As  long  as  we 
must  draw  our  support  from  'the  public,  they  may  reasonably  expect 
us  to  keep  our  property  in  such  condition  as  to  be  an  ornament, 
instead  of  an  eyesore,  to  them.  Should  our  experience  for  the  com- 
ing exhibitions  prove  as  satisfactory  in  a financial  aspect  as  the  last, 
we  need  not  have  any  scruples  about  the  expenditure  of  sums  suffi- 
cient  to  make  our  building  present  a very  beautiful  appearance. 


The  Future  of  our  Building. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  history  of  this  building.  It  is 
known  to  you  all  that  it  was  erected  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  under  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible  to  produce  a com- 
plete and  finished  structure.  Since  that  day,  while  we  have  done 
much  to  improve  it,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  You  will  notice 
in  our  Treasurer’s  report  that  the  expenditures  for  repairs  and  addi- 
tions for  the  past  year  have  been  quite  large.  And  for  the  imme- 
diate future  they  will  be,  of  necessity,  somewhat  costly.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  haste  with  which  the  work  was  originally  constructed, 
but  more  from  the  fact  that  for  several  years  after  it  was  occupied 
our  means  would  not  allow  us  to  expend  what  would  have  been 
judicious  in  that  direction.  In  the  near  future  we  may  be  obliged  to 
make  some  changes  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  consider- » 
able  sums.  Last  year  we  took  up  the  plank  floor  in  the  basement  of 
Exhibition  Hall  and  laid  it  with  concrete.  The  same  must  eventually 
be  done  in  the  Grand  Hall  basement,  and  also  in  the  basement  under 
this  section  of  the  building.  These  changes,  however,  when  once 
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done  are  final,  as  the  concrete  will  last  many  years.  In  the  rear  of 
the  Art  Galleries  there  are  several  rooms  designed  as  adjuncts  of  the 
Art  Galleries.  For  some  }Tears,  however,  we  have  let  them  to  artists 
for  studios.  In  order  to  make  them  what  they  should  be  for  this 
purpose,  some  changes  will  have  to  be  made*  The  entrance  to  these 
apartments  now  is  through  the  building.  When  there  is  any  enter- 
tainment in  progress  in  the  halls,  it  produces  difficulty  to  provide  in- 
gress and  egress  to  these  tenants.  Some  thought  has  been  given  to 
a plan  to  provide  a separate  entrance,  so  that  the  artists  and  their 
customers  and  friends  can  have  easy  access  to  their  apartments,  and 
none  other.  This  will  involve  some  expense,  but  once  done  will  be 
permanent.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  in  the  receipt  of  a regular  in- 
come from  these  rooms.  This  section  of  the  city  is  becoming  popu- 
lar for  artists,  the  proximity  of  the  Art  Museum,  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
and  other  art  establishments,  contributing  to  that  end.  It  is  mani- 
festly for  our  interest  to  induce  as  many  regular  tenants  to  occupy 
our  building  as  possible. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I deem  it  most  important  that  the  en- 
cumbrance on  this  property  should  be  removed  at  as  early  date  as 
possible.  With  good  management,  the  income  from  rentals  should 
pay  all  expenses,  including  taxes,  interest,  repairs,  charities — in  fact, 
all  expenses  connected  with  the  building.  If  we  should  be  successful 
in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  exhibitions,  we  ought  to 
clear  money  enough  to  pay  all  indebtedness,  and  in  the  year  1900  own 
this  magnificent  estate  free  ; then  the  Association  can  do  a work  in  the 
line  of  manual  training  schools  and  beuevolence  such  as  we  never 
have  conceived  of.  Its  grandeur  and  magnitude  will  be  such  as  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  young  men,  and  lighten  the  burdens  and  cares 
of  our  aged  brothers,  and  carry  cheer  and  brightness  to  the  homes 
of  the  widows  and  fatherless ; and  this  Association  shall  be  known 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  yes,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  many  shall  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed  be- 
cause of  its  beneficence. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  Officers  and  Committee  of  Relief. 

The  President  appointed  as  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and 
count  the  votes  for  President,  William  N.  Young,  Everett 
Torrey,  and  Erastus  B.  Badger,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty, 
reported  the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-eight,  all  of 
which  were  for  Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  and  he  was  declared  elected 
President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  President  appointed  Horace  H.  Watson,  William  P.  Stone, 
Jr.,  and  James  G.  Haynes  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Vice-President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty, 
reported  the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-nine,  all  of  which 
were  for  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  and  he  was  declared  elected  Vice- 
President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  3’ear. 

Committee  No.  1 was  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Treasurer,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-seven,  that  Newton  Talbot 
had  received  seventy-six  votes,  and  he  was  declared  elected 
Treasurer  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee  No.  2 was  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Secretary,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-five,  all  of  which  were  for 
Alfred  Bicknell,  and  he  was  declared  elected  Secretary  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee  No.  1 was  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Trustees,  who,  having  attended  to  that  dutj7,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  eighty,  necessary  for  a choice  forty- 
one,  that  Isaac  N.  Tucker,  Ezekiel  R.  Jones,  Edward  T.  Nichols, 
Augustus  Lothrop,  George  W.  Stevens,  Alfred  J.  Neal,  Henry 
D.  Dupee,  Albert  A.  Pope,  Alfred  A.  Hunting,  and  George  L. 
Damon  had  each  received  eighty  votes,  that  John  E.  Lynch  had 
received  seventy-nine  votes,  Ira  G.  Hersey  had  received  forty- 
three  votes,  and  that  James  M.  Riley  had  received  thirtj-five  votes, 
and  the  twelve  persons  first  named  were  declared  elected  Trustees 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee  No.  2 was  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Committee  of  Relief,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  re- 
ported the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  seventy-seven,  that  Samuel 
F.  Hicks,  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  Henry  A.  Root,  John  C.  Clapp, 
James  D.  Percival,  Henry  Guild,  and  William  Waters,  Jr.,  had 
each  received  seventy-seven  votes,  that  Ottomar  Wallburg  had 
received  seventy-six  votes,  Ira  G.  Hersey  seventy -five  votes,  and  that 
there  were  two  scattering,  and  the  nine  persons  named  were  declared 
elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be  needed  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  chair  appointed  William  N.  Young,  Everett  Torrey,  and 
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Erastus  B.  Badger  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  new  members,  who  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported 
the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  eighty,  that  Robert  H.  Pickett, 
Francis  W.  Breed,  William  N.  Hartshorn,  James  Barrett, 
James  H.  Jacobs,  and  Thomas  E.  Sharpe  had  each  received  eight}' 
votes,  and  that  James  S.  Murphy  had  received  seventy-nine  votes, 
and  they  were  declared  severallj'  elected  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

Voted,  That  the  Government  be  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  to  establish  in 
Mechanics  Building  an  electric  plant  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  building 
with  electric  lights. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  borrow  from  time 
to  time  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  needed  by  the  Association,  subject  to  the 
approval  by  a majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Board  of  Government 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Wallis  offered  the  following  preamble  and  vote, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  by  his  will  the  late  Levi  Chub- 
buck,  a member  of  this  Association,  has  left  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
this  Association,  and  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  same  be  used  for  our  work  of 
charity,  to  the  end  that  his  beneficent  action  may  be  perpetuated,  therefore 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  this  Association, 
when  the  same  shall  be  received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Chubbuck,  and  that  the 
same  be  held  and  known  as  the  Levi  Chubbuck  Fund,  the  income  only  of  the 
same  to  be  used  in  our  work  of  charity. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
the  retiring  members  of  the  Board  of  Government  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief,  for  the  faithful  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
respective  duties  during  their  terms  of  office. 

Mr.  Wallis  offered  the  following  motion  : 

That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition  be  instructed  to 
offer  a Grand  Gold  Medal,  as  a special  prize  for  the  single  exhibit  most  condu- 
cive to  human  welfare,  and  that  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  be 
invited  to  name  the  Fellows  who  should  constitute  the  Committee  of  Award. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment, with  instructions  to  report  their  conclusions  to  the  Association 
at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  April. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  meeting  be  printed,  and 
a copy  be  sent  to  each  member. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell,  secretary- 
elect,  by  Newton  Talbot,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  1891. 


Charles  Deyens,  Honorary  Member. 

Judge  Devens  was  a distinguished  soldier,  statesman,  and  jurist.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  now  Boston,  in  1820.  He  came  of  a family  distinguished  for  ability  and 
patriotism.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  during  his  long  and  active  life 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  a con- 
spicuous officer  discharging  his  duties  with  great  ability  and  credit.  To  enumerate  the 
positions  held  by  him  would  require  a page.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
this  association  in  1889.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonwealth.  Of  fine  presence,  affable  and  courteous,  he 
seemed  the  personification  of  the  true  American  gentleman.  His  death  was  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  conscious  that  they  had  lost  an  upright  judge,  an 
able  counsellor,  a reliable  and  consistent  patriot. 

Ebenezer  Hodge 

was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1830.  hie  learned  the  boiler-makers’  trade,  and  fol- 
lowed that  business  through  life.  In  1867  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and 
since  that  date  has  been  known  as  one  of  our  best  and  most  reliable  mechanics.  His 
works  were  located  in  East  Bostop,  and  his  partner  was  our  member  John  E.  Lynch. 
He  was  for  a time  in  the  employ  of  Harrison  Loring,  at  South  Boston.  In  all  places 
where  he  was  known,  he  was  esteemed  a competent  and  reliable  workman.  The 
Hodge  boilers  are  known  all  over  the  world  for  their  superior  quality  and  workman- 
ship, and  are  used  in  many  of  the  largest  factories  and  vessels.  The  company  have 
also  built  some  of  the  best  standpipes  in  the  country,  including  one  at  Bay  Shore,  L.I., 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  a man  of  social  instincts,  and  belonged  to  several  organizations, 
including  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  others.  He  joined  our  association  in 
1883.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  leaving  a widow 
and  one  son. 


Alexander  S.  Jordan 

was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1813.  By  trade  he  was  a comb- 
maker,  and  for  a great  number  of  years  was  in  the  fancy-goods  trade  on  Washington 
street  in  this  city.  His  residence  was  at  Weymouth,  where  he  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  He  joined  our  association  in  1839,  was  a member  fifty -two  years, 
and  a life  member.  For  some  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
with  a son.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  leaving 
a widow  and  two  sons. 
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Edwin  Sanford 

was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1825.  He  learned  the  machinists’  trade,  and  followed 
that  business  until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  a quiet,  undemonstrative  temperament, 
but  well-informed,  genial,  and  highly  esteemed.  As  a mechanic  he  was  regarded 
among  the  best.  He  joined  our  association  in  1885.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  February, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

Calvin  Swallow 

was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Mason  in  1817.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  the  provision  business,  but  embarked  in  building  at  the  South 
End  when  that  section  of  the  city  was  being  built  up.  A large  number  of  residences 
were  built  by  him,  and  he  acquired  a competence  in  this  business.  Mr.  Swallow  was  a 
very  genial,  pleasant  man,  and  a favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  He  joined  our  asso- 
ciation in  1878.  He  died  ’on  the  15th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

John  G.  Roberts 

was  born  in  Rochester,  N.H.,  in  1846.  He  learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  but  was 
known  in  this  city  as  a manufacturer  of  mouldings.  His  establishment  on  Wareham 
street  was  well  known  to  the  building  fraternity  in  this  city.  He  was  a man  of  good 
education,  having  graduated  from  the  Effingham  Academy.  He  was  interested  in 
society  matters,  being  a Past  Master  in  the  lodge  of  Masons  in  Reading,  where  he 
resided.  He  was  also  engaged  in  politics,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Town  Committee 
and  one  of  the  Board  of  Registrars.  He  joined  our  association  in  1884.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

D.  Frank  Whitten 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  in  1843.  He  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith 
and  followed  that  business  for  some  time,  meanwhile  giving  all  the  time  he  could  get 
to  the  study  of  dentistry.  So  proficient  did  he  become  in  his  new  avocation  that  in 
1875  he  commenced  practice  in  South  Boston,  where  he  continued  until  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  another  climate.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  and  served  one  term  as  its  president.  He  was  instructor  in  operative 
dentistry  in  the  Harvard  Dental  School  for  three  years,  and  was  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association.  He  was  interested  in  Free  Masonry,  filling  the  offices  of 
Master  of  Adelphi  Lodge  and  Scribe  of  St.  Matthews  Chapter.  He  joined  our  asso- 
ciation in  1883,  as  a dentist.  He  was  a prime  favorite  with  his  associates,  intelligent, 
genial,  gentlemanly,  honorable,  and  greatly  admired  for  his  sterling  qualities.  In  the 
hope  that  a change  of  place  would  benefit  him  he  went  to  Arizona,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Charles  F.  Chickering 

was  a son  of  our  former  president,  Jonas  Chickering,  the  founder  of  the  great  house 
of  Chickering  & Sons,  pianoforte  manufacturers.  Since  1871  Mr.  Chickering  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  house.  His  residence  was  in  New  York,  where  he  managed 
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the  branch  house  in  that  city.  Like  his  honored  father  and  brothers,  Mr.  Chickering 
was  warmly  interested  in  musical  matters,  and  did  much  to  encourage  and  to  forward 
the  interests  of  musicians  and  organizations  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  art  in  its 
most  worthy  forms.  He  was  president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  first  festival  was  held,  and 
at  his  suggestion.  He  was  known  as  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious to  a degree.  One  circumstance  in  his  life  illustrates  this.  An  acquaintance 
of  known  wealth,  but  very  eccentric,  asked  him  to  keep  a package  for  him.  It  was  put 
into  his  safe,  where  it  remained  untouched  for  years.  After  the  death  of  his  friend, 
who  alone  knew  of  its  existence,  it  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  securities  to  the 
amount  of  about  $300,000.  The  heirs  were  notified,  and  then  for  the  first  time  learned 
of  the  existence  of  the  property.  He  joined  our  association  in  1854,  was  a member 
thirty-seven  years,  and  a life  member.  He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  the  23d 
day  of  March,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  leaving  a widow.  His  funeral  was  held 
at  Trinity  Church  in  this  city,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the  best-known 
musical  people  of  the  city,  and  a concourse  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  among 
whom  were  three  hundred  workmen  from  the  factory  of  the  firm  in  this  city.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  assisted  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  other  noted  musical  bodies. 

Ezekiel  B.  Studley 

was  a native  of  Cohasset,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  He  came  to  Boston  when 
young,  and  learned  the  masons’  trade.  For  many  years  he  was  a partner  of  our  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Charles  J.  Fox,  and  together  they  erected  many  of  our  best  buildings.  They 
also  built  some  of  the  large  mills  in  Lewiston,  Me.  For  several  years  past  Mr. 
Studley  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  his  well-known 
mechanical  ability  and  fidelity  being  of  great  value  to  the  owners  of  such  structures. 
He  was  a prominent  Mason,  and  a member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  He  joined  our  association  in  1863,  and  served  on  the  board  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  building  fraternity  for  his  mechanical  ability  and 
genial  bearing.  He  was  always  cheerful,  affable,  and  companionable.  He  died  at  his 
home  at  Cohasset,  on  the  3d  of  April,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a 
widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters. 

John  A.  Whipple 

was  known  to  our  citizens  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  introduce  into  our  city  the  art  of 
taking  pictures  by  the  sun.  At  that  time  it  was  known  as  the  daguerr’eotype  process. 
The  later  and  better  process  of  photography  was  not  introduced  until  years  afterwards. 
He  first  began  about  the  year  1840,  and  a few  years  later  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  the  firm  being  Whipple  & Black.  At  his  gallery  in  1852  the  first  photo- 
graph on  paper  was  produced.  He  was  foremost  in  adopting  the  improved  processes 
as  they  were  discovered.  At  the  observatory  at  Cambridge  he  took  the  first  photograph 
of  the  moon  ever  taken  at  that  place.  He  was  sent  South  to  take  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
for  the  observatory  about  a generation  ago.  In  all  branches  of  his  profession  he 
excelled,  being  very  diligent,  intelligent,  and  persevering.  For  the  past  few  years 
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he  has  given  his  attention  to  publishing  and  business  enterprises.  In  his  various  opera- 
tions he  accumulated  a competence.  He  joined  our  association  in  1852,  was  a member 
thirty-nine  years  and  a life  member.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  leaving 
a widow  and  five  children. 


Mark  Googins 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  in  1807.  He  learned  the  trade  of  making 
chains  at  the  South  Boston  Cable  Factory.  For  some  years  after  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  he  was  engaged  in  making  anchors,  chains,  and  other  ship  work.  He  Avas 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Works,  and  was  interested  in  the  company 
until  his  death.  He  was  a prominent  citizen  of  East  Boston,  was  a director  of  Public 
Institutions,  a director  of  the  East  Boston  Savings  Bank,  and  Avas  on  the  Board  of 
Assessors.  He  was  active  and  efficient  in  business,  accumulating  a handsome  property. 
In  the  prosperous  days  of  navigation  he  Avas  largely  interested  in  shipping,  being  OAvner 
in  many  vessels.  He  joined  our  association  in  1853,  Avas  a member  thirty-eight  years, 
was  a life  member,  and  served  on  the  board  of  government.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
April  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 


George  Baird. 

Our  builders  of  the  past  generation  kneAv  Mr.  Baird  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  our  plumbers.  He  Avas  a man  of  quiet  ways,  but  efficient,  and  a good  manager. 
He  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  during  a long  career  accumulated  a large  property. 
His  benefactions  were  productive  of  great  good.  He  joined  our  association  in  1837, 
was  a life  member,  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  and  board  of  government. 
His  judgment  Avas  of  the  best,  and  Avas  often  sought.  In  1885,  Avhen  our  necessities 
compelled  us  to  raise  the  members’  loan,  he  took  our  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000. 
He  retired  from  active  business  some  years  ago,  but  his  intellect  was  keen  to  the  last. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-tAvo  years,  leaving  a daughter. 

Samuel  T.  Long 

Avas  born  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  1841.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  folloAved 
that  business  in  this  city.  He  Avas  in  the  army  during  the  Rebellion,  Avas  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  an  inmate  of  the  infamous  Libby  Prison  for  one  year.  His  health  was  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  privations  of  army  life.  As  a builder  he  occupied  a prominent 
place  in  this  city,  and  was  a member  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association.  He  joined 
our  association  in  1885,  and  was  one  of  the  youngest  among  those  who  have  died 
during  the  year.  m He  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  leaving  a 
Aridow,  two  sons,  and  a daughter. 


James  B.  Berry 

Avas  a native  of  New  Brunswick,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  in  1821. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  pianoforte-maker,  and  was  in  that  business  from  the  time  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  until  his  death.  His  business  and  residence  Arere  at  Boston 
Highlands,  Avhere  he  was  knoAvn  as  a strong  temperance  worker  and  an  upright  citizen. 
He  joined  our  association  in  1879.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  leaving  a widoAA'  and 
three  sons. 
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Charles  Woodbury 

was  among  the  most  prominent  masons  in  Boston  for  many  years.  The  firm  name  of 
Standish  & Woodbury  has  been  conspicuous  in  this  city  for  more  than  half  a century. 
He  was  born  in  Salem,  N.H.,  in  1809.  He  began  business  very  early,  and  retired  only 
a few  years  before  his  death,  having  acquired  a competence.  The  reputation  of  the 
firm  was  the  best,  and  a job  done  by  them  was  always  considered  good.  A list  of  the 
noted  buildings  erected  by  them  would  include,  a large  number  of  the  best-known  in 
Boston.  He  was  active  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  filled  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  many  directions.  He  was  liberal  and  charitable,  doing  great  good 
with  his  large  means.  He  served  his  constituents  in  the  Common  Council,  where  his 
excellent  judgment  was  conspicuous.  He  joined  our  association  in  1842,  was  a member 
forty-nine  years,  served  on  the  government,  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  was  a life 
member.  When  our  financial  necessities  compelled  the  association  to  resort  to  a mem- 
bers’ loan,  he  took  $500,  and  afterward  donated  it  all  to  the  Charity  Fund.  He  was 
honored  and  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  him.  His  genial  presence  was  welcome 
in  every  place  where  he  went,  and  his  advice  and  assistance  will  be  missed  in  many 
quarters.  He  died  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two  years,  leaving 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  Collier 

was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  coming  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  When  a child  he 
attracted  attention  from  his  aptitude  in  modelling  clay  at  a pottery,  and  was  called  by 
his  companions  “ the  boy  sculptor.”  The  American  sculptor,  Greenough,  was  so 
impressed  with  his  evident  ability  that  he  offered  to  take  him  abroad  to  give  him  an 
artistic  education.  He  became,  however,  a manufacturer  of  pottery,  and  as  one  of  the 
firm  of  Edmunds  & Co.  carried  on  that  business  in  Charlestown  many  years.  He 
was  prolific  in  inventions,  constructing  an  improved  kiln,  a machine  for  making  drain 
tile,  and  others.  Having  acquired  a competence,  he  retired  from  business  several 
years  since,  and  spent  much  time  in  travelling.  He  was  a man  with  a fine  sense 
of  humor,  and  was  a favorite  companion  at  all  times.  He  joined  our  association  in 
1857,  was  a member  thirty-four  years  and  a life  member.  It  was  written  of  him  after 
his  death,  “ His  generosity  and  sense  of  justice  went  hand  in  hand,  and  no  one  needing 
help  ever  appealed  to  him  without  a response.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  saw  when 
help  was  needed  and  offered  it  before  it  was  asked.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  world 
is  better  for  his  living  in  it.”  He  was  a man  of  advanced  ideas,  believing  in  the 
greatest  possibilities  in  store  for  mankind  in  the  great  hereafter,  and  possessed  of  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Divine  Paternity.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Zenas  Parmenter 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1823.  He  began  life  as  an  express  driver, 
but  afterwards  bought  into  an  establishment  for  making  crayons,  and  that  business  he 
followed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  the  various  crayon  manufacturers  united, 
forming  the  American  Crayon  Company,  Mr.  Parmenter  was  chosen  vice-president  of 
the  organization.  He  resided  in  Waltham  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  a director 
of  the  Rumford  Institute,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  lived  to  see 


his  business  grow  from  a small  to  a large  one,  and  to  become  very  profitable.  He 
joined  our  association  in  1878.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  leaving 
a widow  and  one  son. 


Thomas  Kelley 

was  born  in  Meredith,  N.H.,  in  1806.  When  young  he  learned  the  plasterer’s  trade,  and 
in  company  with  his  brothers  carried  on  that  business  in  this  city  for  many  years.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  our  older  members  engaged  in  the  building  business  a generation 
ago.  Several  years  since  he  was  taken  ill,  and  for  a long  time  was  unable  to  help 
himself.  Being  a confirmed  invalid,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  Home  for  Incurables 
at  Dorchester,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  joined  our  association 
in  the  year  1876.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  Bogle 

was  by  birth  a Scotchman,  and  was  born  about  1816.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
young,  and  became  a wig-maker.  He  resided  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Malden, 
and  when  that  territory  was  incorporated  his  influence  gave  it  the  name  of  Melrose, 
from  the  town  of  that  name  in  Scotland.  He  resided  continuously  in  that  place  since, 
and  was  much  interested  in  its  affairs.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  for 
many  years,  but  for  the  past  years  has  attended  mostly  to  his  own  affairs.  He  was  a 
genial  and  popular  man,  of  pronounced  ideas  and  well  posted  in  matters  of  general 
interest.  He  joined  our  association  in  1849,  was  a member  forty- two  years  and  a life 
member.  He  accumulated  a handsome  property,  and  his  residence,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  is  familiar  to  all  acquainted  in  Melrose.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  at 
the  age  of  seventy -five  years,  leaving  a son  and  two  daughters. 

S.  H.  Sanborn 

was  a native  of  Concord,  N.H.,  where  he  was  born  in  1819.  He  learned  the  bookbinder’s 
trade,  and  for  years  was  known  as  one  of  the  leading  mechanics  in  that  line  in  this  city. 
For  some  time  he  was  foreman  in  Benjamin  Bradley’s  well-known  bindery,  and  later 
was  partner  of  George  W.  Parker  and  also  of  George  A.  Fields,  both  of  whom  were 
members  of  this  association.  He  resided  in  Cambridge,  where  he  served  in  the  city 
government.  He  was  a man  essentially  social  in  his  nature,  and  belonged  to  several 
organizations,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a favorite.  As  an  acquaintance  and  man  of 
business  he  stood  deservedly  high.  He  joined  our  association  in  1863.  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy -two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 


Henry  R.  Plimpton 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1820.  For  years  in  early  life  he  was  with  a 
brother  engaged  in  the  town  of  Westfield  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  furni- 
ture. They  afterwards  came  to  Boston,  where  they  have  since  been  known  as  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  fine  furniture.  He  was  a man  of  large  inventive  ability,  and  his 
various  inventions  were  very  valuable.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  real  estate.  He 
joined  our  association  in  1869,  as  cabinet-maker.  He  was  much  interested  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  served  as  the  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Hampden  County  Agri- 
cultural Society.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  He  was 
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highly  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances  and  business  associates  as  a man  of  singular  up- 
rightness and  reliability,  companionable  and  gentlemanly.  He  died  in  the  town  of 
Walpole  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  leaving  one  son 
and  one  daughter. 

Alexander  Anderson 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1811.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  bricklayer’s  trade  with  Joseph  Tilden,  in  the  days  when  trades 
were  learned  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Tilden,  which  lasted  twenty  years.  He  then  carried  on  the 
business  alone  until  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  He  was  a 
first-class  mechanic,  and  his  reputation  as  a man  of  business  was  excellent.  He  was 
of  a social  temperament,  but  not  given  to  positions  which  necessitated  public  notoriety. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  enjoyed  the  gatherings 
of  that  body.  He  joined  our  association  in  1839,  was  a member  fifty-two  years,  and 
a life  member.  A strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  health  gave  him  long  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty-one  years  he  died,  leaving  a widow. 

Elbridge  G.  Morrison 

was  born  in  the  town  of  London,  N.H.,  in  1827.  He  learned  the  trade  of  plasterer  of 
Thomas  and  Philip  Kelley,  and  was  afterward  the  foreman  for  Samuel  P.  Tolman, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  this  association.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Tolman  in  busi- 
ness, and  continued  it  until  his  death.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able  mechanic  and  an 
upright  man  of  business.  His  retiring  disposition  prevented  him  from  any  participation 
in  public  affairs,  for  which  his  intelligence  and  capacity  fitted  him.  During  his  last 
years  he  had  for  a partner  his  son,  William  H.  Morrison.  He  joined  our  association 
in  1876.  He  resided  in  Charlestown,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  sixty-five  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Samuel  H.  Allen 

was  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  in  1812.  He  learned  the  several  trades  of  machinist,  plumber, 
and  coppersmith,  and  for  years  carried  on  the  last-named  business  in  this  city.  In  his 
youth  he  went  to  sea,  and  became  first  mate  before  he  left  the  sea  and  became  a 
mechanic.  He  was  a master  mechanic  in  the  Navy  Yard  for  several  years.  He 
joined  our  association  in  1870.  He  was  a man  of  decided  social  tendencies,  and  took 
much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  was  a constant  attendant  at  our 
meetings.  For  some  years  he  was  in  feeble  health,  and  was  unfortunate  in  his  financial 
matters.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  leaving  one  daughter. 

William  W.  Clapp. 

Nothing  which  can  be  said  here  will  add  anything  to  the  wide  reputation  and 
deserved  popularity  of  Colonel  Clapp.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  always  fortunate. 
His  father  was  also  William  W.  Clapp,  an  old-time  printer,  who  founded  the  “Boston 
Advertiser  ” more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  ago . The  son  was  born  in  this  city 
in  1826,  educated  in  the  public  schools,  completing  his  education  abroad.  He  early^began 
literary  work,  contributing  to  the  columns  of  the  “ Saturday  Evening  Gazette,”  then  pub- 
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lished  by  his  father.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  became  one  of  its  proprietors,  and 
soon  after  its  sole  owner  and  editor.  He  was  well  known  as  a dramatic  critic  and  writer, 
and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  local  dramatic  history.  He  was  early  interested  in 
politics,  and  served  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  very  early  in  life. 
During  the  war  he  did  good  service  in  connection  with  the  recruiting  of  soldiers  for 
the  quota  of  Boston,  and  was  efficient  in  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Organization  in  old  Ward  11, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Rebellion.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate,  where  his  ability  was 
recognized  by  being  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  More  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  became  connected  with  the  “ Boston  Journal,”  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  editor  until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  he  retired.  To  simply  enumerate 
the  many  positions  filled  by  Colonel  Clapp  would  take  much  space.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  in  all  he  did  his  whole  duty.  Few  men  have  been  so  busy  and  so  useful  in 
so  many  directions  as  he  was.  His  constant  application  to  business  resulted  in  impaired 
health  some  time  since,  but  not  until  it  became  serious  did  he  take  the  much-needed 
rest.  He  joined  our  association  in  1854,  was  a member  thirty-seven  years,  was  a life  mem- 
ber, and  rendered  efficient  service  on  our  board  of  government.  The  address  delivered 
by  him  at  the  Triennial  Festival  in  1861,  extracts  from  which  are  in  the  record  for  that 
year,  show  something  of  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  man.  His  idea  of  what  properly 
constituted  a great  journalist  was  shown  in  his  daily  management  of  the  paper  under  his 
control  in  its  every  issue.  Intelligent,  decided,  energetic,  far-seeing,  sagacious,  he 
combined  most  of  the  traits  of  character  which  make  men  famous.  No  one  ever  left 
him  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  opinions  were,  or  had  any  question  in  regard  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises.  He  was  proud  of  being  a “ Boston  boy,”  and  few  have  ever 
been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  and  government  of  this  city  than  he.  The  real 
worth  of  such  men  can  hardly  be  appreciated  while  they  are  in  active  life.  As  we  look 
back  to  what  they  did  and  what  they  were,  we  realize  more  fully  the  obligation  which 
the  community  is  under  to  them.  His  detestation  of  trickery  and  double-dealing  was 
known  to  both  friends  and  foes,  and  seemed,  perhaps,  the  more  marked  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  responsible  manager  of  a political  paper  standing  at  the  head  of  all  the 
papers  published  in  the  interests  of  a political  party.  He  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty- 
six  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the 
Second  Church,  and  was  attended  by  very  many  of  the  newspaper  fraternity  and  multi- 
tudes of  citizens,  who  were  drawn  thither  by  their  desire  to  testify  to  their  appreciation 
of  his  eminent  qualities  and  services. 

Levi  Chubbuck 

was  a native  of  this  city,  where  he  was  born  in  1820.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
a sheet-iron  worker  with  his  uncle,  Leopold  Herman,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  old 
firm  of  Bryant  & Herman  many  years,  as  apprentice,  journeyman,  foreman,  and 
partner.  He  was  known  as  an  excellent  mechanic  and  man  of  business,  standing 
deservedly  high  with  all  who  had  occasion  to  know  him.  He  was  a prominent  Odd 
Fellow  and  a director  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  Association  from  its  formation  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Veteran  Odd  Fellows.  In  his  line  of  business  he 
has  been  known  to  our  citizens  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  has  left  a reputation  of 
which  any  one  might  well  be  proud.  He  joined  our  association  in  1865.  In  his  will  he 
has  left  to  this  association  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  endears  his 
memory  to  our  members,  but  has  set  an  example  which  may  with  great  propriety  be 
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followed  by  many  of  our  wealthy  members,  who  in  this  way  will  continue  to  assist  in 
our  work  of  practical  charity  as  long  as  there  are  worthy  members  or  their  widows  in 
indigent  circumstances  to  be  relieved.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  leaving  one  son. 

Charles  H.  Knox 

was  a native  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  in  1811.  He  learned 
the  painter’s  trade,  and  for  many  years  has  been  known  to  the  building  fraternity  of 
Boston  as  one  of  its  most  thorough  and  reliable  mechanics  in  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Knox  was  a man  of  singularly  retiring  disposition,  very  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative, giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his  own  affairs,  never  seeking  nor  holding 
office.  He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  capitalists  and  real-estate  owners,  who 
soon  found  out  that  he  was  skilful  and  reliable  in  his  calling.  He  joined  our  associa- 
tion in  1856,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  in  active  business  over  sixty  years.  He 
died  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  leaving  a widow,  four 
sons,  and  one  daughter. 


George  L.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  was  among  the  most  industrious  and  useful  of  the  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. In  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  all  works  of  helpfulness  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1816.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  and  for  fifty  years  has 
been  known  as  the  head  of  the  establishment  now  known  as  the  Davis  & Furber  Ma- 
chine Company,  located  at  North  Andover.  Their  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  another 
ooncern  is  in  existence  whose  reputation  is  higher  than  theirs.  As  a business  man,  as 
a citizen,  as  a neighbor,  as  a man  of  public  spirit  and  far-reaching  sagacity,  he  had  few 
equals.  He  was  connected  with  banks,  manufacturing  companies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions too  numerous  to  mention.  In  charitable  work  he  was  widely  and  favorably 
known.  The  mere  list  of  his  benefactions  would  fill  a column.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  Andover  and  North  Andover,  his  death  is  in  the  nature  of  a public  calamity.  He 
joined  our  association  in  1865,  but  his  residence  at  a distance  from  Boston  prevented 
him  from  attending  our  meetings  with  regularity.  His  company  were  frequent  ex- 
hibitors at  our  fairs,  and  received  the  highest  honors.  One  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  history  says  that  he  probably  built  more  woolen  machinery  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  newspapers  were  lavish  in  his  praise,  and  if 
he  had  enemies  they  are  quite  unknown.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years  six  months,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Richard  H.  Smith 

was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1822.  He  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-maker,  and  in 
his  earlier  years  was  in  business  in  Bangor,  Me.  He  afterwards  was  in  the  piano 
business,  and  also,  with  his  brother,  a pattern-maker  for  the  firm  of  Smith  & Lovett. 
Since  1876  he  has  been  in  business  on  Harvard  place.  Mr.  Smith  was  known  as  a 
good  scholar,  well  read  in  many  directions.  He  was  an  unusually  quiet  man, 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  his  duties,  content  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  obliga- 
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tions  without  show.  He  joined  our  association  in  1869,  as  a pattern-maker.  He  was 
something  of  a newspaper  writer,  never,  however,  over  his  own  name.  In  truth  he 
was  too  modest,  and  had  he  possessed  more  assurance  might  have  become  well  known 
as  a writer  of  considerable  ability.  He  was  unmarried,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 


Hiram  Emery 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  Me.,  in  1817.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority 
he  entered  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he  continued  many  years.  He  was  a resident  of 
South  Boston,  and  represented  his  constituents  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Emery  was  a man  of  good  presence,  affable  and  courtly 
in  his  manners,  and  a general  favorite.  He  joined  our  association  in  1875,  as  a lumber 
manufacturer.  Of  late  he  has  resided  in  West  Chester  park,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Dennison  J.  Lawlor. 

It  was  a remarkable  coincidence  that  Mr.  Lawlor  should  die  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  He  was  a native  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  born  at  St.  John,  in  1824. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  to  this  city,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
ship-building  trade.  After  attaining  his  majority  he  carried  on  the  business  of  boat- 
building in  Gloucester,  but  for  about  forty  years  has  been  known  in  this  vicinity  as  a 
designer  and  builder  of  vessels,  largely  yachts  and  fast-sailing  vessels.  One  of  the 
first  designed  by  him  was  the  brigantine  “ News  Boy,”  which  was  a wide  departure 
from  the  prevailing  type  of  vessels,  and  her  model  caused  much  comment  and  was 
widely  copied.  Some  of  the  fastest  of  the  fishing-schooners  in  our  waters  were  de- 
signed by  him.  He  won  the  prize  for  the  designs  for  the  famous  steamship  “ Meteor,” 
against  many  well-known  competitors.  He  designed  in  all  117  steam-yachts,  150 
merchant-vessels,  and  the  total  of  his  work  numbers  above  500.  The  last  vessels  built  at 
Medford,  and  the  last  at  Hingham,  were  designed  by  him.  His  departures  in  naval 
architecture  were  as  radical  in  their  time  as  those  of  to-day.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  carry  them  out.  He  invented  the  double  topsail  on  square 
riggers,  and  also  the  cut  of  head-sails.  He  joined  our  association  in  1879,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  association,  rarely  missing  a meeting.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  bright  and  keen  in  whatever  pertained  to  his  favorite  calling. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  his  life  went  out  with  the  year.  In  this  respect  it  was 
quite  wonderful,  living  as  he  did  sixty-eight  full  calendar  years. 
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Committees. 

Finance  Committee.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Damon, 
Hicks,  and  Hersey. 

Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. — President,  Vice-President,  and 
Treasurer. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. — Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  Whittier,  and 
Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund.  — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  and 
George  L.  Damon. 

Committee  on  Building.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Lo- 
throp,  Hicks,  and  Hersey. 

Committee  on  Library.  — Vice-President  and  Messrs.  Damon,  Stevens, 
Stone,  and  Neal. 

Committee  on  Delinquents.  — Messrs.  Dupee,  Hunting,  Lynch,  Stone, 
and  Richardson. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Aye., 

Boston,  Jan.  11,  1893. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  18,  at  3 o’clock,  P.M.  The  following  items  of  busi- 
ness will  come  before  the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting : 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance 
Committee,  Committee  of  Relief,  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  annual  address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  To  ballot  for  new  members. 

7.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before 
the  meeting. 

ALFRED  B1CKNELL, 

Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  notice,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Russell  Hall,  Mechanics 
Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  January  18,  at 
3 o’clock  P.M.  President  Wentworth  in  the  chair,  and  a quorum 
present.  The  records  of  the  quarterly  meeting  in  October,  1892, 
were  read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer  submitted  his  annual  report 
in  print,  as  follows : 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  13,  1893  : 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  18,  1892 . • $5,011  00 


From  members  : 

Annual  assessments,  1888 
“ 1889 

“ 1890 

“ 1891 

“ 1892 

“ 1893 

Special  assessment,  1885 


Receipts. 


$5  00 
10  00 
45  00 
335  00 
2,115  00 
20  00 
30  00 


Life-membership  fees  . 

“ commutations 

New  memberships 


$2,560  00 
81  00 
12  00 
950  00 


Alfred  Bicknell,  sundries  . 
Alfred  Bicknell,  Annals  . 
Interest : 


Revere  House  shares 

$80 

00 

Shattuck  Fund  ...... 

366 

67 

Bank  Deposits 

118 

99 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : 

Balls 

$3,699 

25 

Exhibitions  and  entertainments  . 

4,522 

11 

Opera 

3,265 

00 

Drills . 

485 

00 

Small  rentals  and  storage  .... 

986 

40 

Rent  of  art-rooms  ..... 

845 

00 

Rent  of  boilers 

500 

00 

Skating  rink  ....... 

1,050 

60 

Cotillon  Hall  . . . 

7,427 

90 

Sale  of  engine  and  old  iron 

Bequest  of  late  Levi  Chubbuck 

On  account  of  Eighteenth  Exhibition 

3,603  00 
5 75 
167  00 


565  66 


22,781  26 
703  56 
1,000  00 


$33,837  23 
100,143  97 


$133,981  20 
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Payments. 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 
Committee  of  Relief  ...... 

Second-mortgage  notes 

Interest  on  first  mortgage,  one  year 

Interest  on  second  mortgage  as  coupons  are  presented 

Taxes,  1892  

Insurance  against  accidents  in  Mechanics  Building 
Insurance  on  building  ...... 


Secretary  and  Treasurer : 

Alfred  Bicknell,  secretary,  in  part  . . . $750  00 

Balance,  $1,050,  paid  by  Eighteenth  Exhibition, 

Secretary’s  supplies,  postage  stamps,  etc.  . . 168  28 

“ printing,  including  annual  report  . 155  85 

Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer  .....  400  00 

Friendford  Industrial  School : 

From  income  of  Shattuck  Fund  ...... 

Printing  Annals  of  the  Association  ..... 


Administration  of  Mechanics  Building  : 

Pay-roll $4,332  27 

Supplies  ........  338  92 

Gas 1,300  39 

Fuel 942  78 

Water,9mos.  .......  345  60 

Telephone,  9 mos.  ......  117  00 

Removing  ashes  .......  122  00 

Ordinary  repairs.  Mechanics  Building: 

Hardware,  lumber,  etc. $124  40 

Plumbing  . 253  03 

Roofing,  etc.  .......  178  00 

Mason-work 31  90 

Coppersmith  work  . . . . . . 238  10 

Painting  and  glazing 276  53 

Organ 97  35 

Electric  methods  for  lighting  gas,  and  repairs  . 207  95 

Radiators  and  stoves,  including  repairs  . . 159  50 

Sundries 57  29 

Furniture,  etc 86  75 


Alterations  and  improvements  : 

E.  B.  Witherspoon,  offices,  1891  ....  $882  78 

Whittier  Machine  Co.,  freight  elevator  . . 1,286  00 


$975  00 

1.727  00 
100  -00 

5,600  00 
260  00 

3.728  10 
390  00 

1,228  69 


1,474  13 
500  00 
2,164  04 


7,498  96 


1,710  80 


Amount  carried  forward 


$27,356  72 
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Amount  brought  forward  $27,356  72 

Basement  Grand  Hall  : 


David  H.  Jacobs  & Son,  repairing  concrete  and 


drains 

1,340  20 

Simpson  & Bros.,  asphalt  floor 

5,968  00 

Smith  & Anthony  Stove  Company, 

replacing 

steam-pipes  ..... 

834  00 

Blacker  & Shepard,  lumber  to  replace  wood-work, 

405  67 

John  Gormley,  removing  dirt 

118  00 

Charles  Smith,  carpenter 

87  00 

Plumbing : 

Wm,  Lumb  & Co.,  plumbing  work 

. 

3,817  81 

E.  B.  Witherspoon,  carpenter  work 

1,725  00 

James  I.  Wingate,  painter  work  . 

1,070  78 

Electric  plant  and  work  connected  : 

Mather  Electric  Co 

23,987  46 

Portland  Co. 

2,078  82 

Wainwright  & Co.  .... 

524  00 

Walworth  Man.  Co 

372  60 

John  F.  Fife  ..... 

148  36 

H.  W.  Johns  Man.  Co.  ... 

1,112  89 

Am.  Steam  Gauge  Co. 

21  50 

Hancock  Inspirator  Co. 

77  00 

Ashton  Valve  Co. 

136  00 

David  H.  Jacobs  & Son 

3,588  97 

Webb  & Watson  ..... 

1,373  20 

H.  G.  Barrus  ..... 

25  00 

Smith  & Anthony  Stove  Co.  . 

4,053  58 

Akron  Iron  Co. 

1,155  59 

Scott  & Swinton  ..... 

55  34 

Blacker  & Shepard  .... 

213  66 

Henry  C.  Hunt  Co 

600  00 

Chapman  Valve  Co.  .... 

108  00 

Furniture,  curtains,  and  window  guards  : 

0.  Whyte  & Co.  . 

115  63 

Lamprell  & Marble  .... 

57  47 

Morss  & Whyte  ..... 

53  00 

Yale  & Towne  ..... 

50  00 

Harwood  Man.  Co.  .... 

52  50 

McFadden  & Co.  ..... 

80  05 

H.  A.  Hartley  & Co.  .... 

94  10 

W.  G.  Harris  & Co 

96  02 

W.  D.  Warner,  fireproof  whitening 

150  00 

A.  C.  Richmond,  derrick 

# 

164  00 

— 

58,079  98 

On  account  of  Eighteenth  Exhibition 

41,550  16 

$126,986  86 

Cash  balance  Jan.  13,  1893 

6,994  34 

$133,981  20 
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Included  in  the  pay-roll  is  labor  to  considerable  amount  done  by  carpenters 
and  laborers,  which  should  rightfully  be  charged  to  “ Alterations  and  Improve- 
ments,” but  as  no  separate  account  was  kept,  it  all  appears  as  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  building.  The  sum  so  charged  must  be  nearly  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

The  first  mortgage  now  stands  at  $140,000  at  4%;  the  second  mortgage, 
$42,800,  of  which  $13,700  belongs  to  the  Charity  Fund.  Insurance  on  build- 
ing, $200,000. 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 


The  Finance  Committee  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  have  examined  in  detail 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  it  to  be  as  stated  in  the  condensed  report 
herewith  submitted.  The  accounts  of  the  late  Exhibition  not  being  closed,  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  examination  be  deferred  uutil  all  transactions 
are  fully  settled. 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb, 
Geo.  L.  Damon, 

S.  F.  Hicks. 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1893. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Hicks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  sub- 
mitted the  annual  report  of  the  committee,  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Jan.  16,  1893. 

To  the  President  and  Members  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : 

Our  by-laws  provide  that  the  Committee  of  Relief  shall  make  a report  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  at  the  annual  meeting,  of  their  doings  for  the 
year  just  closing.  Being  authorized  by  this  committee  to  do  this  in  their  be- 
half for  the  year  1892,  I submit  the  following 


Report. 

The  year  just  closed  is  but  another  one  that  has  been  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  those  of  the  past,  which  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  and  benefit  to  those 
worthy  members  of  this  Association,  and  their  families,  who  have  been  obliged 
to  call  upon  you  for  your  assistance  to  them  when  they  have  been  most  in  need. 
While  in  no  case  have  the  individual  benefits  been  for  large  amounts,  they  have 
done  a vast  amount  of  good,  and  the  beneficiaries  have  expressed  their  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  your  kindly  assistance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  we  had  on  our  list  of  beneficiaries  a 
total  of  twenty.  We  have  lost  during  the  year  three  widows  by  death,  and  one 
has  withdrawn  her  name  from  the  roll.  We  have  added  one  member  and  one 
daughter  of  a deceased  member.  Our  record  shows  that  we  have  at  the  present 
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time  four  members,  eleven  widows,  and  three  children  of  deceased  members;  a 
total  of  eighteen. 

We  have  drawn  from  our  Treasurer  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  seven 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  ($1,727),  all  of  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries,  and  for  which  the  committee  hold  receipts,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  in  number. 

By  reference  to  our  records,  it  appears  that  it  has  been  an  exception  to  give 
aid  to  children  of  deceased  members,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  two 
of  the  children  that  are  now  on  the  list  are  sisters.  Both  are  invalids,  and  both 
are  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Only  one  of  them  is  able  to  do  any  work,  and  that 
one  but  little. 

One  other  instance  it  may  be  proper  to  relate.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
one  of  our  members,  a coppersmith  by  trade,  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the 
steamer  “ Lexington,”  leaving  a widow  in  good  circumstances.  In  time,  mis- 
fortune compelled  her  to  ask  relief  from  this  Association.  For  many  years  she 
has  been  a beneficiary.  She  died  on  the  27th  of  November  last,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  The  lady  with  whom  she  lived  wrote  to  your  committee, 
stating  that  the  beneficiary’s  only  support  was  derived  from  your  assistance,  and 
that  she  had  left  nothing  with  which  to  meet  the  necessary  funeral  expenses, 
adding  that  if  she  had  the  means  she  would  not  ask  the  Association  to 
contribute  toward  the  funeral  expenses,  but  under  the  circumstances  she  felt 
compelled  to  do  so.  We  voted  her  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  These  instances 
are  mentioned  at  this  time,  feeling  that  it  is  right,  and  I trust  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes,  to  know  somewhat  in  detail  the  facts  that  are  constantly  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Association  that  they  vote  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charity  Fund  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  late  fair;  and 
that  this,  with  any  additional  amounts  that  may  now  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Treasurer  belonging  to  this  fund,  be  transferred  to  these  Trustees,  for  them  to 
invest  in  the  interest  of  our  relief  work,  with  a view  of  having  this  fund  assume, 
at  as  early  a day  as  possible,  such  an  amount  that  the  income  from  it  will  sup- 
port our  Charitable  Relief. 

Our  benefactions  are  not  large,  they  are  not  known  to  many;  but  in  the 
light  of  the  teachings  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  mankind,  they  seem  to  us  to 
be  an  investment  of  which  every  member  of  this  Association  may  well  be  proud. 

We  but  add  our  testimony  to  all  that  have  gone  before  us  in  this  beneficent 
labor,  that  the  record  made  by  this  Association  in  its  charitable  work  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  is  in  line  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  noblest  of  our  race,  and 
deserves  the  hearty  and  perpetual  support  of  every  member. 

Our  payments  did  not  equal  the  appropriation  for  the  year  just  past,  but 
we  deem  it  wise  to  recommend  for  the  coming  year  the  same  appropriation  as 
was  made  for  the  last,  — the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

S.  F.  Hicks, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  submitted  their  report  as 
follows  : 
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Mechanics  Building, 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  January  18,  1893. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Commissioners : 

Amount  of  Fund,  Jan.  18,  1892  .......  $6,582  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year,  for  admission  and  life- 

membership  fees  applicable  to  this  fund 1,043  00 


Total  fund $7,625  00 

O.  M.  Wentworth, 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb, 

Newton  Talbot, 

. Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  report  as 
follows  : 


The  Trustees  of  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, submit  herewith  their  Annual  Report : 


Amount  of  Fund  as  per  last  report 
Added  by  donations : 

George  L.  Damon,  two  Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
Received  from  Coupons  .... 

Received  from  interest  on  deposits 


$20,900  09 


$200  00 
147  00 
290  79 

637  79 


Invested  as  follows  : 

139  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  M.C.M.A. 
On  deposit  Home  Savings  Bank 
On  deposit  Franklin  Savings  Bank 


Respectfully, 


Boston,  Jan.  16,  1893. 


$21,537  88 

$13,900  00 
. 2,225  72 

. 5,412  16 

$21,537  88 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

Trustees. 


These  reports  were  severally  accepted,  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

President  Wentworth  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : It  is  now  four  hundred  }Tears 
since  Columbus  discovered  a new  world,  and  this  exhibition  in 
Chicago  is  to  commemorate  that  great  event.  The  marvels  of  dis- 
covery and  the  wonders  of  invention  that  will  be  there  displayed  will 
doubtless  recall  the  allegoric  vision  of  Ezekiel  that  had  its  wheels 
within  its  wheels,  and  will  cause  men  to  recognize  the  true  dignity  and 
nobleness  of  labor  as  never  before.  The  very  immensity  of  the  augmen- 
tation which  each  successive  year  has  rolled  up  in  the  products  of  me- 
chanical skill,  and  the  contrivances  of  inventive  genius  when  brought 
together,  will  be  startling  and  overwhelming.  You  will  there  behold 
on  a grand  scale  in  action  the  vital  unity  of  forces  that  are  apparently 
antagonistic,  and  the  most  conflicting  principles  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  the  most  harmonious  results. 

This  has  been  called  the  age  of  mechanical  science,  the  age  of 
utility.  The  potency  of  this  spirit,  and  how  deeply  it  is  ingrained  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  we  never  realize  until  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  it  in  these  great  international  exhibitions,  or  in  those  of 
a more  restricted  character,  like  our  own.  It  seems  to  be  the  “ lean 
kine”  swallowing  up  every  other. 

The  salutary  effect  of  these  exhibitions  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  the  minds  of  the  majority  that  have  attended  fairs  from  year  to 
year  as  they  come  along,  they  retain  only  a vague  recollection  of 
their  dominant  features,  and  only  a lingering  impression  of  much 
that  was  excellent,  but  it  is  detached  from  any  definite  ideas  that 
justified  their  being  held.  Not  so  to  the  explorer  and  inventor.  To 
him  it  is  not  confused.  He  has  come  to  learn,  and  he  has  seized 
upon  that  which  may  seem  the  merest  trifle,  but  which  will  expand  in 
his  mind,  and  put  him  on  the  road  to  success  with  something  he  has 
puzzled  over  for  years.  Comparison  is  the  most  fruitful  exercise  of 
the  inventive  faculty.  It  affords,  in  ways  direct  and  indirect,  in- 
numerable advantages.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  re- 
searches, or  to  what  practical  applications,  any  exhibition  may  lead ; 
but  that  they  are  a great  spur  to  enterprise,  and  a great  stimulant 
to  human  activity,  none  will  question. 

While  the  display  of  the  one  just  held  may  not  have  been  as 
brilliant  as  we  could  have  wished,  or  as  great  a success  as  we  could 
have  desired,  }*et  we  have  no  reason  for  saying  there  was  any  falling 
off  from  former  years,  especially  when  we  consider  it  only  antedated 
by  a few  months  the  one  to  take  place  in  Chicago.  The  work  of  the 
sections  has  been  ample  and  various,  and  were  I to  attempt  to  dwell 
on  all  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  different  departments,  I should 
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grow  tedious.  I may  be  pardoned  for  singling  out  for  especial 
mention  the  women’s  department,  which  came  into  such  conspicuous 
prominence  this  year,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Richardson  and  her  able  corps  of  assistants.  In  the  limited  time 
allotted  myself,  any  reflections  of  mine  in  their  nature  would  be 
incomplete  and  fragmentary.  I will,  therefore,  interpolate  here  a 
section  from  Mrs.  Richardson,  which  will  give  a better  idea  of  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  work  than  I possibly  could  give. 

“ First , I note  that  we  changed  the  name,  and  with  it  the  spirit,  of 
past  attempts  in  showing  women’s  work.  The  presiding  officers  for 
this  3-ear’s  exhibition  made  a stride  forward  when  they  proclaimed 
the  floors  open  to  the  exhibitions  of  both  men  and  women,  under  equal 
conditions  of  privileges  and  taxation.  The  committee  appointed  to 
solicit  exhibits  for  the  upper  balcony  kept  in  view  this  principle  of 
action,  while  trying  to  show  what  advance  woman  has  made  during 
the  past  century.  The  work  shown  in  the  upper  balcony  was  of  an 
educational  character,  active  demonstrational  work,  in  one  exhibit  or 
another,  governing  every  hour. 

“ The  hour  from  11  to  12  A.M.  was  daily  filled  bv  leading  women, 
and  ofttimes  men  with  them,  telling  of  what  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals are  doing,  of  the  struggles  overcome  to  open  the  roads  which 
now  are  easy  for  those  who  follow  to  advance  in.  Fifty-three  sub- 
jects were  treated  of,  near  four  hundred  speakers  were  presented,  and 
a considerable  amount  of  illustrative  work  was  shown  by  special  class- 
work,  women  and  men  coming  from  far  and  near.  The  audiences  at 
these  Talks’  were  usually  overflowing  and  composed  of  those  who 
came  specially  to  profit  by  them. 

“ Men  and  women  are  congratulating  each  other  on  finding  them- 
selves on  this  broader  ground,  and  the}-  find  a new  element  interested 
in  this  Association,  who  are  looking  forward  with  encouragement  to 
the  future  exhibitions.” 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  this  department  will  advance  with 
magical  rapidity  if  it  continues  under  the  leadership  gf  one  so 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Richardson  is  undaunted 
by  discouragements  and  undismayed  b}T  difficulties,  but,  in  the  face  of 
both,  knows  no  such  word  as  fail. 

Mrs.  Marion  A.  McBride  had  charge  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department,  which  was  very  interesting  and  instructive,  giving  les- 
sons daily  in  cooking.  One  of  the  new  methods  of  using  electricit}- 
for  cooking  purposes  attracted  many  to  this  balcony. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January  last,  the  Association  voted  to  hold 
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its  Eighteenth  Triennial  Exhibition,  and  referred  the  entire  matter 
to  the  Board  of  Government,  with  power.  They  fixed  the  date 
of  October  5 to  December  3,  and  appointed  Erastus  B.  Badger  as 
Superintendent.  The  Board  of  Government,  with  six  members  of 
the  Association,  constituted  the  Board  of  Management. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Badger  entered  upon  their  duties  in  making 
preparations  and  plans  for  the  basement  and  different  halls  in  the 
building,  preparatory  to  allotting  space.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  look  after  the  different  interests  of  the  coming  fair. 


Committee  on  Allotment  of  Space,  Erastus  B.  Badger. 

44  Art  . . . E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Chairman. 

44  Advertisement  . O.  M.  Wentworth,  44 

44  Education  . . Geo.  W.  Stevens,  44 

44  Women’s  Department,  A.  A.  Hunting,  44 

44  Music,  . . .A.  Lothrop,  44 

Mr.  E.  B.  Badger,  the  Superintendent,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
preparing  the  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  superintending  the 
plans,  which  were  drawn  by  George  L.  Damon,  one  of  our  Board, 
about  April  1 . Mr.  Badger  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  very  important 
work  of  assigning  space,  fixing  the  price  of  all  royalties,  soliciting 
exhibits,  collecting  the  mone}',  and  assisting  the  President  in  his 
work. 

The  Association  was  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  a man  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  business  for  the  interest  of 
this  Association ; one  who  has  an  envious  reputation  for  his  business 
capacity ; honorable  in  all  his  dealings ; faithful  to  every  trust. 
Our  relations,  all  through  the  nine  months,  were  most  pleasant. 
The  success  attained  in  our  exhibition  is  largely  due  to  him. 

On  October  5,  the  fair  was  opened  under  favorable  auspices.  Our 
Governor,  W.  E.  Russell,  Governor  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  Post- 
master Thomas  N.  Hart,  and  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer  were  present 
and  delivered  addresses  of  a very  high  order.  Rev.  Robert  MacDon- 
ald offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fair  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  and  put  our  building  in  thorough  repair.  The  Presi- 
dent’s office  was  painted,  frescoed,  and  a new  floor  laid  ; also  newly 
furnished.  All  the  toilet-rooms  on  the  south  side  and  north  end  of  the 
building  were  enlarged,  and  provided  with  improved  plumbing  with 
marble  fixtures.  Russell  Hall  was  painted  and  frescoed  ; the  old 
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library  case  disposed  of,  excepting  that  part  which  we  needed  for  the 
books  of  the  Association.  It  was  found  important  to  have  a new  as- 
phalt floor  in  basement  of  Grand  Hall.  We  were  obliged  to  take  np 
all  steam-pipes  and  carry  them  around  the  wall;  also  to  take  up  all 
drain-pipes  and  place  new  ones  of  a much  larger  size,  and  disconnect 
them  from  those  in  Exhibition  Hall,  and  enter  the  sewer  on  West 
Newton  street.  In  case  of  an  accident  at  either  end  of  the  building, 
we  are  better  prepared  to  avoid  any  serious  results.  We  now  enter 
the  sewer  on  Huntington  avenue  and  West  Newton  street.  These 
improvements  have  necessarily  incurred  a very  large  expense,  as  you 
have  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

In  my  annual  address,  January,  1892,1  suggested  that  a committee 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  advisability  of  installing  an 
electric  plant  in  our  building.  Such  a committee  was  appointed,  and 
A.  A.  Hunting,  Chairman,  to  report  at  our  quarterly  meeting  in 
April.  The  committee  reported  that  a plant  with  boiler  sufficient  to 
light  the  entire  building  would  cost  $24,460.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, some  favoring  the  plant  and  others  opposing  it.  In  view  of 
the  great  cost,  the  President,  Mr.  Badger,  and  a few  others  were 
very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  placing  of  the  plant  at  this  time,  feel- 
ing that  it  would  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  and  that  elec- 
tricity was  just  in  its  infancy,  and  great  improvements  will  develop  in 
the  next  three  years ; and  we  felt  that  six  months  was  too  limited  a 
time  to  select  and  put  in  place  a plant  of  such  magnitude.  And  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  ten  months  would  have  been  little  time 
enough  to  secure  estimates  and  do  the  work  properly. 

Again,  our  Association,  as  the  President  then  said,  was  not  in 
condition  to  go  to  the  great  outlay,  with  no  money  in  the  treasury. 
If  we  could  have  postponed  the  plant  for  two  years,  we  could  have 
paid  off  the  $40,000  mortgage,  and  only  had  $100,000  on  our  build- 
ing. Taking  the  interest  of  the  $40,000  and  the  $35,000  expended 
on  the  plant  for  three  }Tears,  at  four  per  cent.,  would  be  at  least 
$9,000. 

The  President  thought  it  would  mar  his  hope  of  seeing  the.  prop- 
erty free  from  any  incumbrance  in  1900.  If  that  could  have  been 
done,  then  a grand  work  would  have  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  manual  training  and  industrial  schools,  to  which  our  building  is 
so  well  adapted.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  unwise  to  inaugurate 
such  a school  until  we  are  in  a better  financial  condition  than  at  pres- 
ent. I would  recommend  strict  economy  until  our  Association  stands 
erect,  free  of  debt. 
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A majority  of  the  Association  voted  to  install  the  plant,  and  Octo- 
ber 3 the  machinery  was  started. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  fit  up  the  unoccupied  rooms 
back  of  the  organ,  for  artists.  With  a small  outlay,  the  entrance  on 
West  Newton  street  could  be  made  available,  and  the  revenue  very 
large.  The  seven  rooms  adjacent  to  the  two  large  art-rooms  are  now 
all  let  to  good  tenants. 


Charity  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  have  presented  in  their  report 
all  that  can  be  said. 

The  Shattuck  Fund. 

The  committee  who  have  that  in  charge  have  spent  much  time  in 
visiting  industrial  schools  and  ascertaining  where  they  could,  to  the 
best  advantage,  place  the  interest  of  the  fund  and  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  and  have  given  the  Friendford  Industrial 
School  $500  to  assist  boys  in  learning  the  carpentering  trade,  hoping 
that  ere  long  our  Association  will  be  able  to  have  a school  established 
in  our  own  building. 


Deceased  Members. 

Twenty-six  have  passed  from  us  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Brief  obituary  notices  of  deceased  members  will  be  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  and  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  of  this 
meeting. 


New  Members. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  twenty-three  members  have  joined 
the  Association  and  signed  the  by-laws.  If  our  members  would  use 
their  influence  and  interest  their  friends,  the  membership  could  be 
greatly  increased. 


Whole  number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1892.  ....  790 

Joined  during  the  year  ........  23 

Reinstated  ..........  1 

814 

Died  during  year  .........  26 

Whole  number  Jan.  1,  1893  .......  788 
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During  the  past  year  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Bicknell,  has  com- 
pleted the  Annals  of  the  Association,  and  they  have  been  published. 
It  is  a very  valuable  work,  and  highly  appreciated  by  our  members. 
A copy  has  been  placed  in  our  Public  Library ; also  in  a number  of 
other  cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association. 

This  Association  was  first  projected  in  the  year  1820.  For 
several  years  it  was  managed  by  committees  from  our  Association 
and  supported  by  appropriations  made  from  year  to  year.  After 
some  years,  the  duty  of  managing  the  boys  becoming  irksome,  and 
the}’  being  confident  of  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  it 
was  given  into  their  hands,  our  Association  only  exercising  a general 
supervision  over  its  affairs,  and  paying  the  deficits  that  usually 
appeared.  When  this  transfer  was  made,  it  was  agreed  that  in 
case  the  apprentices  for  an}T  reason  should  cease  to  carry  on  their 
work  as  begun,  our  Association  was  to  take  all  and  sundry  the 
remaining  effects.*  For  a long  while  they  were  prosperous  in  num- 
bers and  interest,  and  accomplished  a vast  amount  of  good.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  paid  by  our  Association  to  keep  their  library 
supplied  with  proper  books,  but  after  a prosperous  career  of  about 
half  a century,  they  began  to  lag  in  interest.  Various  expedients 
were  tried  to  restore  it  to  its  former  standing,  but  after  about  ten 
years  more,  they  gave  it  up,  and  the  library,  etc.,  came  into  our 
possession.  These  books  were  kept  in  boxes  in  our  basement  for 
ten  years  or  more.  Last  summer  our  Board  of  Government  consid- 
ered the  matter,  and  appointed  a committee  to  dispose  of  them.  Mr. 
Watson  had  them  arranged  and  sorted  for  distribution,  which  was 
done  to  such  of  our  own  members  as  we  thought  would  like  to  get  a 
few  volumes.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  not  such  books  as  one 
would  care  to  purchase,  but  many  were  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  them.  Quite  a quantity  were  distributed 
to  charitable  institutions.  A few  of  them  still  remain  in  our  store- 
room. If  any  of  our  members  would  like  to  look  them  over,  they 
can  do  so  and  take  whatever  they  can  find  which  they  would  like. 

Our  own  library  was  established  in  1850,  and  for  several  years  was 
of  real  value  to  our  members.  We  received  donations  from  people 
of  means  who  had  an  interest  in  building  up  a good  mechanical  library 
in  our  city  ; but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
ours  at  once  fell  into  disuse.  For  years  the  books  remained  in  the 
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cases,  but  there  was  neither  catalogue  nor  librarian.  So  when  we 
concluded  to  dispose  of  the  Apprentices  Library  we  thought  it  wise  to 
cull  out  such  as  we  might  need  for  reference,  and  to  let  the  rest  go 
with  the  books  of  the  apprentices.  This  was  done,  and  onl}T  a few 
volumes,  now  in  a storeroom,  are  left  of  what  was  once  a fine  library, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  in  the  present  bookcase  in  Russell 
Hall. 

Our  judges  were  efficient  in  their  work,  and  gave  much  valuable 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  exhibits.  The  Association  is  under  great 
obligations  to  them. 

The  Art  Gallery  was  very  attractive,  and  equal  to  any  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  exhibited. 


Newspaper  and  Advertising  Work. 

We  secured  the  services  of  A.  C.  Dowse,  who  was  well  equipped 
for  the  work,  having  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Food  and 
Health  Exhibition  of  1891.  He  was  very  efficient,  and  gave  excellent 
satisfaction. 

We  were  again  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Leander 
Richards  as  Treasurer’s  assistant.  His  experience  and  fidelity  were 
invaluable. 

Mr.  George  Chevalier,  who  served  the  Association  in  a most 
faithful  manner  as  Clerk  in  the  fair  of  1890,  and  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Association  the  past  two  j^ears  as  custodian  of  Cotillon 
Hall,  and  assisting  the  President  in  letting  the  building,  collecting 
the  rents,  etc.,  was  again  secured  as  Clerk.  His  large  experience  in 
fairs  was  of  great  value  to  us  ; he  has  always  performed  his  duties 
most  faithfully.  Accurate  in  all  his  accounts,  true  and  trustworthy 
in  every  duty,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I pay  him  this  tribute. 

Miss  Lee,  who  served  in  the  fair  of  1890  as  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary, was  very  efficient,  and  her  experience  in  our  former  exhibition 
was  of  great  value  to  the  management  this  year. 

The  Marshals  were  faithful  to  their  every  duty. 

The  Night  Watch,  in  charge  of  J.  L.  Rogers,  were  always  at  their 
post  of  duty,  and  gave  good  satisfaction  to  the  management. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Allen,  our  Janitor,  is  a man  especially  qualified  for  the 
position  — attentive,  faithful  to  every  trust,  always  on  the  alert, 
ready  and  apt  in  any  pressing  necessity,  pleasant  and  genial  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  members  of  the  Government  have  been  prompt  at  the 
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meetings,  rendering  aid  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
Association. 

Now,  in  closing,  permit  me  to  say  what  none  will  deny,  that  all 
approach  to  perfection  is  only  approximate ; neither  will  any  one 
attempt  to  maintain  that  we  have  reached  anything  like  the  limit  of 
the  possible  and  the  profitable  in  this- Association.  I have  no  freshly 
invented  plan,  or  even  idea,  to  propose,  nor  would  it  be  altogether 
becoming  in  a retiring  officer;  but  I may  be  excused  if  I say  the 
sweep  of  events  is  such  that  if  our  State  is  to  retain  the  preeminence 
she  has  already  secured,  she  must  work  along  broader  lines  yet. 
While  our  schools  are  perpetually  remodelling  her  educational  sys- 
tem, this  Association  must  not  be  supine  in  her  efforts  to  secure  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  better  training  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in 
manual  toil.  If  the  grand  gift  of  Philip  Armour  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  does  not  prove  an  incentive  and  example  to  some  of  our  rich 
men  to  go  and  do  likewise,  then  some  combined  effort  must  be  made 
to  secure  to  Boston  a manual  training  school  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and  great  responsibilities. 
The  many  changes  and  repairs  which  were  necessary  to  be  made,  and 
the  preparation  for  and  the  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Eighteenth 
Exhibition,  required  strict  attention  and  much  time.  During  the  fair 
Cotillon  Hall  was  let  for  $1,975.  In  1890  it  was  used  for  the 
Exhibition,  and  we  received  no  income  from  it. 

The  receipts  from  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition  were  . . $100,143  97 

Estimated  expenses 41,550  16 


$58,593  81 

If  in  serving  the  Association  one  year  as  Trustee,  three  years  as 
Vice-President,  and  two  years  as  President,  I have  done  any  valuable 
work  for  its  promotion,  I shall  be  satisfied. 

You  are  to  elect  this  afternoon  to  fill  the  chair  a man  of  large 
business  capacity.  Well  qualified  for  the  honorable  and  responsible 
position,  may  his  administration  be  more  prosperous  than  any  the 
Association  has  ever  experienced. 

The  Chair  appointed  Henry  A.  Root,  E.  B.  Badger,  and  Henry 
B.  Chandler  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for 
President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
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number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-nine,  all  of  which  were  for  E.  Noyes 
Whitcomb  ; and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  President  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Wentworth  cordially  congratulated  the  President-elect 
upon  the  result  of  the  ballot,  and  the  members  of  the  Association 
upon  the  choice  they  had  made.  From  his  intercourse  with  the 
President-elect  during  the  past  two  years,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
ability  was  such  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  certain  to 
be  wisely  and  economically  managed  under  his  administration. 
Following  the  custom  of  the  past  retiring  presidents,  he  presented 
President  Whitcomb  with  the  Paul  Revere  Silver  Snuff-box  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  office,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  gavel  as  the 
emblem  of  his  authority. 

President  Whitcomb  in  reply  thanked  the  retiring  president  for 
the  kind  words  with  which  he  had  introduced  him  to  the  members, 
and  assured  them  that  while  distrusting  his  own  ability  he  would 
certainly  use  his  best  efforts  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen,  for  the  true  interest  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Chair  appointed  a second  committee,  consisting  of  George  F. 
Shepard,  William  Pratt,  and  Ezekiel  R.  Jones,  to  receive,  sort, 
and  count  the  votes  for  Vice-President,  who,  having  attended  to  that 
duty,  reported  the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  seventy-five,  all  of 
which  were  for  Horace  H.  Watson  ; and  he  was  accordingly  de- 
clared elected  Vice-President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Chair  appointed  Levi  L.  Willcutt  and  James  G.  Haynes 
a committee  to  escort  the  Vice-President  elect  to  his  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  President,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  accordingly  conducted 
to  his  official  seat. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Treasurer,  and,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes  to  be  eighty-two,  all  of  which  were  for 
Newton  Talbot  ; and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Treasurer 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count 
the  votes  for  Secretary,  and,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported 
the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  eighty-five,  all  of  which  were  for 
Alfred  Bicknell  ; and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
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votes  for  Trustees,  and,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  sixty-six,  that  Augustus  Lothrop, 
George  W.  Stevens,  Alfred  J.  Neal,  Henry  D.  Dupee,  John 
E.  Lynch,  George  L.  Damon,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  William  P.  Stone, 
Samuel  F.  Hicks,  George  L.  Richardson,  and  A.  Shuman  had 
each  received  that  number  of  votes,  that  Alfred  A.  Hunting  had 
received  forty-three  votes,  and  that  Elmer  F.  Smith  had  received 
fifteen  votes ; and  the  twelve  first-named  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected  Trustees  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
ballots  for  Committee  of  Relief,  and,  having  attended  to  that  duty, 
they  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  fift3’-nine,  that 
Henry  A.  Root,  John  C.  Clapp,  James  D.  Percival,  Henry 
Guild,  William  Waters,  Jr.,  Ottomar  Wallburg,  George  W. 
Bowker,  James  H.  Roberts,  and  John  A.  Emery  had  each  re- 
ceived that  number  of  votes ; and  they  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  so  much  of  the  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required  for 
that  purpose  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  new  members,  and,  having  attended  to  that  dut}’,  they  re- 
ported the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  forty-three,  that  Clark 
Powers,  George  M.  Porter,  Ainslie  R.  Hooper,  and  William  H. 
Goodwin  had  each  received  that  number  of  votes ; and  they  were 
accordingly  declared  severally  elected  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

Voted,  That  a committee,  to  consist  of  five  members  of  the  Association,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  giving  a 
series  of  concerts  at  popular  prices  during  the  coming  summer  months,  in  our 
Grand  Hall,  and  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  Richard  Beeching, 
Chairman;  Ottomar  Wallburg,  George  L.  Richardson,  Elmer 
F.  Smith,  and  S.  E.  Chubbuck,  Jr. 
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Voted , That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  income  of  the  Charity  Fund  be  added 
to  the  principal. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  be  paid  to  Erastus  B.  Badger,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  Superintendent  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition. 

Voted , That  all  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association, 
received  by  him  as  the  income  of  the  Shattuck  Fund,  and  all  sums  which  may  in 
future  be  collected  by  him  as  income  of  said  fund,  shall  be  paid  immediately  to 
E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  and  George  L.  Damon,  and  their  successors, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  in  trust,  nevertheless,  for  the  following  purposes,  to 
wit : 

To  encourage  improvements  in  architecture,  especially  in  the  construction  of 
cheap  and  convenient  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  also  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  instruction  of  young  persons  in  a practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  self- 
supporting  and  productive  citizens;  as  now  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  by  the 
by-laws  of  this  Association. 

The  Association  may,  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  discharge  any  trustee, 
notice  of  such  proposed  action  having  been  inserted  in  the  call  for  said  meeting. 
Vacancies  in  the  number  of  trustees,  however  caused,  may  be  filled  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  trustees  shall  be  members 
of  the  Association,  and  any  trustee  who  shall  resign  his  membership,  or  be 
discharged  from  membership  in  the  Association,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
trustee.  The  trustees  shall  organize  by  the  choice  of  a chairman  and  clerk, 
and  they  shall  report  the  financial  condition  of  their  trust  and  their  operations 
in  detail,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  hereafter. 

As  recommended  b}r  the  Committee  of  Relief  in  their  report,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  submitted  a motion  — That  ten  per 
centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
trustees  as  soon  as  the  accounts  of  the  Exhibition  are  settled  and  the 
net  result  ascertained.  After  debate,  and  a statement  by  the  Treas- 
urer that  all  of  the  available  funds  of  the  Association  would  be 
urgently  needed  for  other  purposes  for  some  time,  the  motion  was 
negatived. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  retiring  members 
of  the  Board  of  Government  and' Committee  of  Relief,  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered  by  them  during  their  respective  terms  of  office. 

Voted,  That  1,200  copies  of  the  report  of  this  meeting  be  printed,  and  a copy 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  insert  in  the  report  statistics  relating 
to  the  number  of  life-members,  the  amount  due  the  Association  from  members, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest. 
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In  accordance  with  this  vote  the  following  is  presented : 


On  the  firstday  of  January,  1893,  we  had  234  life-members  and  554  paying- 
members — a total  of  788. 

There  was  due  the  Association  from  members,  as  follows  : 

From  89.  members,  dues  for  one  year,  at  $5 $445  00 

“ 14  “ “ “ two  years,  at  $10  140  00 

“ 2 “ “ “ three  years,  at  $15  .....  30  00 

“ 58  “ special  assessment,  due  since  1885,  less  $3  paid 

by  one  member  on  account  ....  577  00 

Total  $1,192  00 


Twenty-two  of  our  members  have  belonged  to  this  Association  more  than  fifty 
years.  Their  names,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  joining,  are  as 
follows  : 


John  Davenport, 
George  W.  Cram, 

Joseph  M.  Sherburne, 

John  F.  Edwards, 

Otis  Munroe, 

Aaron  D.  Webber, 

William  It.  Carnes, 

David  K.  Hitchcock, 

James  Loring, 

James  S.  Sweet, 

Edwin  Brown, 

John  Cummings, 


who  joined  in  1831, 

Henry  P.  Ingalls, 
Stephen  M.  Allen, 
William  Pratt, 

David  Clapp, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
E.  H.  Hitchings, 
Joseph  T.  Bailey, 
John  Livermore, 

Silas  B.  Buck, 
Charles  S.  Jacobs. 


Members  joined  during  the  year  1892  : 

Robert  H.  Pickett 

Thomas  E.  Sharpe 

James  H.  Jacobs  .... 

Francis  W.  Breed 

James  S.  Murphy 

Eugene  H.  Foss  .... 

George  H.  Ellis  .... 

J.  Philip  Rinn  .... 

Samuel  Cabot  .... 

A.  O.  Very 

Lewin  L.  Swift  .... 
Charles  W.  Holtzer  . 

John  A.  Fish  .... 
Philip  H.  Butler 
William  N.  Hartshorn 
Edward  R.  Holt 
Josiah  S.  Cushing 
Charles  A.  Bartlett  . 

Everell  F.  Sweet 


Stone  Pointer. 

Plumber. 

Mason  and  Builder. 

Shoe  Manufacturer. 

Manufacturer  Spices  and  Mustards, 
Treasurer  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co. 
Printer  and  Publisher. 

Architect. 

Chemist. 

Bicycle  Manufacturer. 

Blacksmith. 

Electrician. 

Manufacturer  Hot- Water  Heaters. 
Manufacturer  Marble  Work. 
Printer  and  Publisher. 

Silver  Plater. 

Printer. 

Manufacturing  Druggist. 
Manufacturer  Fertilizers. 
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Charles  Emmel 
Edward  O.  Holmes 
James  H.  Davis 
John  D.  Willard  . 


Carver. 

Millwright. 

Soap  Manufacturer. 
Piano-forte  Maker. 


Added  to  our  list  of  Honorary  Members  : 

Hon.  William  Claflin. 

Hon.  John  Q.  A.  Brackett. 

Hon.  William  E.  Russell. 

Prof.  Elihu  Thomson. 

Copies  of  their  letters  of  acceptance  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  record. 

President  Whitcomb  announced  that  the  managers  of  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  intended  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and  now  hung  in  our  art  galleries,  had  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  all  present  to  visit  the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  many  of  our  members  spent  some 
time  very  pleasantly  in  examining  the  works  of  art  there  presented 
to  the  public. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary, 


After  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary-elect,  by  a justice  of  the  peace. 


Newtonville,  July  30,  1892. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note,  informing  me  of  my  election  as  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Association,  has  been  received.  Please  convey 
to  the  Directors  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  remembrance,  with  my  accept- 
ance of  the  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Claflin. 
Bradford,  N.H.,  August  24,  1892. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associ- 
ation : 

My  dear  Sir  : By  reason  of  my  absence  from  home  your  kind  letter,  inform- 
ing me  of  my  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  did  not  reach  me  until  recently;  and  hence  my  delay  in 
acknowledging  its  receipt. 

I now  write  to  signify  my  acceptance  of  the  election,  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinguished  honor  of  having  my  name  added  to  the  list  of 
your  Honorary  Members.  Cordially  thanking  the  members  of  the  Association 
for  this  mark  of  their  esteem,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 


J.  Q.  A.  Brackett. 
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Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts, 

Executive  Department, 

Boston,  August  4,  1892. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion : 

My  dear  Sir  : I have  received  with  much  pleasure  your  kind  letter  of  July 
28,  notifying  me  of  my  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  your  Association.  I 
esteem  this  election  a high  honor,  and  I do  most  gladly  accept  the  position. 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  Association,  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  our  Commonwealth,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  Russell. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  August  4,  1892. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave. , Boston,  Mass.  : 

Dear  Sir  : I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  July  28,  informing  me  that  I have 
been  elected  to  Honorary  Membership  in  your  Association.  The  membership  I 
cheerfully  accept,  and  I trust  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Association  my  thanks 
for  this  unexpected  honor. 

I appreciate  the  kind  action  of  the  Association  in  desiring  to  add  my  name  to 
so  worthy  a list  as  that  sent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Elihu  Thomson. 

During  the  year  the  volume  of  “ Annals  of  the  Association,”  which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  course  of  preparation,  was  issued  from 
the  press  of  Rockwell  & Churchill.  Copies  were  sent  to  each  of  our 
twenty  Honorary  Members ; to  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
branches,  and  to  the  Public  Libraries  in  twenty-two  other  cities  and 
towns ; to  twenty  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
Boston ; and  to  eighteen  corresponding  mechanical  associations, 
located  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

We  append  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  received  from  our  oldest 
Honorary  Member : 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1892. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Esq.,  Secretary : 

Dear  Sir  : I desire  to  present  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association  for  the  interesting  volume  of  their  Annals 
which  they  have  kindly  sent  to  me  as  their  Senior  Honorary  Member. 

Believe  me,  with  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
Association, 

Yours,  resp’y  and  truly, 

ROBT.  C.  WllfTHROP. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  1892. 


In  presenting  once  more  the  yearly  notices  of  members  who  have 
died  during  the  past  year,  the  Secretary  wishes  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  biographical  blauks,  which  the  members  have  re- 
peatedly been  asked  to  fill  out  for  the  Association.  In  several  of  the 
instances  herein  given,  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in 
furnishing  reliable  information.  What  we  want  the  members  to 
understand  especially  is,  that  what  you  write  of  yourselves  must 
be  true,  while  the  information  obtained  from  other  sources  may  be 
colored.  These  records  of  our  members  are  on  many  accounts  of 
great  value.  The  reports  which  we  issue  containing  them  will  in- 
crease in  value  year  after  year.  If  we  but  do  our  duty  by  ourselves, 
our  reports  will  become  a trustworthy  library  of  the  personal  histories 
of  a large  number  of  active,  enterprising,  worthy  citizens.  Already 
they  contain  nearly  one  thousand  notices.  We  have  received  these 
blanks  from  about  one-third  of  our  members.  If  the  others  would 
send  theirs  without  dela}?,  they  would  confer  a lasting  benefit  upon 
themselves,  upon  their  posterity,  and  upon  the  Association.  No 
members  should  allow  any  feeling  of  diffidence,  or  question  of  how 
much  to  say,  or  want  of  time,  prevent  them  from  sending  for  a blank 
at  once.  Tell  the  story  of  your  life  at  whatever  length  you  please, 
but  be  sure  and  give  us  the  main  facts.  If  your  life  has  been  ivorth 
living  at  ally  it  is  worth  putting  on  record . Please  do  this  without 
delay. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 


William  W.  Wheildon. 

Mr.  Wheildon  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  our  Association.  He  joined  in  1839, 
and  consequently  was  a member  fifty-three  years.  He  was  a life-member,  and 
served  oft  the  Board  of  Government. 

Mr.  Wheildon  was  born  in  1805,  and  had  been  connected  with  newspaper  life 
for  about  seventy  years,  in  and  about  Boston.  He  remained  to  the  close  of  his 
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life  a comparatively  active  man.  His  eyesight  required  no  extraneous  aid,  and 
but  for  his  wrinkled  face  and  white  hair  one  would  imagine  that  he  was  a well- 
preserved  middle-aged  man. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Nathaniel  Green,  at  that  time  run- 
ning a paper  in  Haverhill.  In  1820  Green  removed  to  Boston  to  establish  the 
“Boston  Statesman,”  under  the  patronage  of  Andrew  Dunlap  and  David  Hen- 
shaw,  who  were  frequent  contributors  to  its  editorial  columns,  and  young  Wheil- 
don  came  with  him. 

The  youthful  apprentice  made  rapid  progress  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  paper,  and  he  soon  became  foreman  of  the  office. 

To  the  duties  of  that  position  he  added  those  of  reporter  in  1822,  it  being  his 
business  to  collect  ship  news.  Every  vessel  coming  into  the  harbor  was  boarded 
by  Wheildon,  who  had  a row-boat  at  his  disposal,  and  all  information  as  to  for- 
eign affairs  was  obtained  in  that  way. 

In  1824  he  was  not  only  foreman  and  reporter,  but  assistant  editor.  Al- 
though still  a boy,  it  is  said  that  chief-editor  Green,  who  was  interested  in 
many  outside  adventures,  would  begin  an  editorial  and  then  rush  out  of  the  office 
to  attend  to  other  business,  leaving  it  to  Wheildon  to  finish. 

Mr.  Wheildon  remained  with  editor  Green  until  the  time  when  his  indenture 
expired,  in  1826,  and  then  struck  out  for  himself,  founding  the  “ Bunker  Hill 
Aurora,”  which  was  printed  in  Charlestown  and  maintained  by  him  with  profit 
for  forty-four  years. 

In  the  office  of  this  paper  were  schooled  one  of  the  leading  editors  of  Boston 
to-day,  and  many  of  the  brightest  writers  on  the  press  of  the  city. 

The  sheet  was  printed  in  Charlestown  Square,  and  this  accident  of  locality 
was  what  led  to  the  putting  of  a clock  on  the  front  of  the  old  Market  House,  or 
City  Hall,  as  it  is  now  called. 

From  the  windows  of  his  office  originally,  Mr.  Wheildon  could  see  the  clock 
in  the  tower  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  it  proved  a great  convenience. 
When  Mishawum  Hall  was  erected,  his  view  of  this  horologue  was  shut  off, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a beneficial  thing  to  have  a large  time- 
piece on  the  Market  House.  He  was  successful  in  raising  funds  by  subscription 
to  carry  out  his  scheme. 

Ill-health  induced  Mr.  Wheildon  to  dispose  of  the  “Aurora  ” in  1871. 

After  his  retirement  from  his  Charlestown  enterprise  he  was  a voluminous 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  papers,  and  his  series  of  articles  entitled 
“ Curiosities  of  the  Market”  is  well  remembered.  He  was  a careful  student  of 
history,  especially  of  that  relating  to  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  had  been  in  a 
position  to  correct  many  errors  that  had  crept  into  so-called  standard  works 
on  events  of  the  past. 

Among  the  products  of  his  pen  that  have  appeared  in  book  form  are  : “ Curi- 
osities of  History;  ” “ Siege  and  Evacuation  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  with  a 
brief  account  of  Pre-Revolutionary  Buildings ; ” “ Sentry  or  Beacon  Hill : its 
Beacon  and  Monument;  ” “ Paul  Revere’s  Signal  Lanterns ; ” “ New  History  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  which  corrects  several  errors  in  Frothingham’s  and 
Lewis’ accounts ; “ Memoir  of  Solomon  Willard,  Architect  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,”  which  was  never  confided  to  manuscript,  but 
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was  set  up  by  Mr.  Wheildon,  and  composed  as  the  types  were  picked  up  from 
the  cases;  and  “ Contributions  to  Thought.” 

Mr.  Wheildon  was  a fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  had  read  before  that  body  papers  on  the  “ Atmospheric  Theory 
of  the  Open  Polar  Sea,”  “ The  Arctic  Regions,”  “ The  New  Arctic  Continent,” 
“ Scientific  Excursion  across  the  State  of  Iowa,”  and  the  “ Lobster,”  all  of 
which  have  likewise  been  published  in  book  form. 

In  1891  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  his  home  at  Concord,  and 
numerous  friends  and  relatives  met  to  do  honor  to  the  veteran  journalist  and 
historian. 

He  was  married  on  May  28,  1829,  and  at  the  celebration  of  his  golden  wedding 
at  Concord  in  1879  many  distinguished  persons  were  present,  among  whom  were 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Judge  Hoar,  Judge  Brooks,  Rose  Hawthorne,  Governor 
Talbot,  and  Judges  Pitman  and  Endicott. 

Mr.  Wheildon’s  interest  in  our  Association,  and  its  history  and  traditions, 
remained  to  the  last.  Less  than  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  a paper 
which  was  read  before  the  “ Paul  Revere  Association,”  giving  a brief  sketch  of 
that  patriot,  whose  history  was  fully  known  to  him.  He  resided  in  Concord, 
where  he  died  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  His  remains  repose  in  “ Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,” 
with  those  of  his  life-long  friends,  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau. 

Stephen  H.  Tarbell 

was  born  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  in  1822,  and  when  twenty-one  years  old  came  to 
Boston  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  Company,  and 
remained  with  them  several  years.  He  was  afterwards  and  for  a long  time  one 
of  our  most  successful  drain  and  sewer  builders.  He  built  the  Parker  Hill 
Reservoir,  the  water-works  for  the  city  of  Worcester,  the  reservoir  at  Lawrence, 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  new  sewer  for  the  city  of  Boston  at 
Calf  Pasture  several  years. 

When  the  Custom  House  and  State-street  Block  were  erected,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  lay  the  sewers  and  foundations.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  judgment 
in  his  business,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  of  a social  temperament,  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
fraternities,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  Lancers. 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1867.  He  retired  from  business  some  years 
since,  and  removed  to  Dedham,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  aged 
sixty-nine  years.  He  left  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Francis  B.  Winter 

was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  1799.  He  was  educated  in  that  town,  and  there 
learned  the  mason’s  trade.  When  a young  man  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he 
lived  sixty-six  years,  and  until  his  death.  He  served  in  the  Common  Council 
and  State  Legislature,  and  was  a captain  in  the  old  Boston  Fire  Department. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1829,  served  on  the  Board  of  Government,  and  was 
a life-member.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  in  membership  in  the 
Association.  Mr.  Winter  was  a man  of  winning  manners,  and  universally 
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popular.  He  had  resided  in  the  same  house,  corner  of  Myrtle  and  Anderson 
streets,  since  the  year  1826.  He  was  in  active  business  until  Jan.  1,  1889.  As 
a mechanic  and  business  man  he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  personal  habits 
were  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  being,  enabling  him  to  live  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two  and  one-half  years.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  January, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Edward  T.  Nichols. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  lives  of  men  like  Mr.  Nichols.  He 
was  by  nature  so  modest  and  unpretending  that  he  was  probably  not  aware  him- 
self of  his  own  merits.  Born  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  N.H.,  in  1830,  he  spent 
his  youth  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  came  to  Boston  when  a young  man  to  engage 
in  his  life-work.  He  learned  the  trade  of  organ-builder,  which  he  followed 
until  his  retirement  from  business  a few  years  before  his  death.  He  resided  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Common  Council,  in  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and  as  an  Assessor.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1877,  served 
three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  on  the  Board  of  Government,  of 
which  he  was  a member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition, 
in  1887,  he  was  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  filled  the  same  position  at  the 
Seventeenth,  in  1890.  In  this  arduous  and  responsible  office  he  won  the  respect 
and  good  opinion  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  always  courteous 
and  kindly  disposed,  and  gave  his  whole  time  and  efforts  to  please  the  exhibitors, 
the  visitors,  and  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

“None  knew  him  but  to  love  him; 

None  named  him  but  to  p raise.” 

After  his  retirement  from  business,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  was  born.  Here  he  lived  with  his  family  in 
the  repose  and  comfort  which  a life  of  earnest  labor  made  so  pleasant  and  appro- 
priate. But  unfortunately  it  was  not  to  last.  He  was  a sufferer  for  months, 
and  died  at  his  Amherst  home  on  the  31st  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  the  following  paper  was  reported 
and  passed  by  a unanimous  vote  : 

£tt  fHemoriam. 

No  household  and  no  circle  is  exempt  from  the  intrusion  of  that  much-dreaded  event  which 
we  call  death.  In  our  grief  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  the  direst  of  all  calamities.  In  our  igno- 
rance we  dread  its  coming  as  if  it  were  a demon  and  an  enemy.  But  as  we  know  that  birth  and 
development  are  natural  and  necessary,  so  we  also  know  that  decay  and  death  are  ministers  of 
mercy,  and  not  avenging  angels.  We  must  and  we  ought  to  mourn  when  the  helpful  and  the 
good  are  taken  from  the  scene  of  their  beneficent  labors.  We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance,  under- 
stand why  the  useful  and  those  who  are  needed  should  be  taken.  But  knowing  as  we  do  that 
“ He  doeth  all  things  well,”  that  in  His  providence  death  is  as  natural,  as  necessary,  as  impor- 
tant in  the  course  of  our  several  existences  as  our  birth,  we  ought  even  in  our  sorrow  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  this  life  has  been  lived,  that  its  lesson  is  now  before  the 
world,  that  this  good  example  is  on  record  and  ean  never  die.  At  this  moment  in  the  shades  of 
Mt.  Auburn  the  mortal  remains  of  our  Associate  Member, 

EDWARD  T.  NICHOLS, 

await  their  burial.  His  death,  expected  for  weeks,  took  place  at  midnight  on  Sunday.  The 
notices  for  this  meeting  having  been  issued,  we  are  prevented  from  being  present,  as  otherwise 
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we  should  have  been.  But  we  can  put  on  record  our  testimony  to  his  uprightness,  his  honesty, 
his  entire  freedom  from  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  human  soul,  and  his  approbation  of  all 
that  helped  to  lift  and  benefit  the  race.  The  real  man  still  lives,  and  the  memory  of  his  upright 
life  is  a legacy  to  his  family,  a comfort  to  his  acquaintances,  and  an  encouragement  to  all  men  to 
live  the  true  and  useful  life  which  he  lived,  and  to  leave  behind,  as  he  has,  the  best  of  all  inher- 
itances, the  example  of  an  upright  man.  We  shall  see  him  no  more,  but  we  shall  remember  in 
gratitude  the  lessons  of  his  kindly  words  and  his  faithful  deeds. 

“ The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 


Sidney  F.  Whitehouse 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Minot,  Me.,  in  1823.  He  learned  the  mason’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  through  life  with  financial  and  mechanical  success.  He 
commenced  business  in  East  Boston  when  a young  man,  and  has  been  identified 
with  its  growth  and  prosperity.  He  represented  his  ward  in  the  general  court 
several  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1872.  He  was  a man  of  energy  and 
ability,  prompt  and  straightforward  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  died  of  heart 
failure,  induced  by  an  attack  of  the  grip,  on  the  3d  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 


David  L.  Hill 

was  born  in  Piermont,  N.H.,  in  1832.  He  came  to  Boston  and  for  years  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  book-keeper  for  Baird  & Riley,  plumbers.  After  Mr. 
Baird’s  retirement  he  was  admitted  as  a partner,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rebellion,  earning  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant  and  efficient  soldier.  He  was  of  social  temperament,  and  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1879.  With  his  partner, 
Isaac  Riley,  also  a member,  he  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan.  Mr. 
Hill  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  acquaintance  for  his  thorough  honesty  of 
purpose  and  dealing.  The  golden  rule  was  his  standard  and  guide  in  business 
as  well  as  in  social  life.  He  was  punctual,  prompt,  reliable,  holding  all  shams 
in  contempt.  His  tastes  were  simple,  and  substance  rather  than  show  was  his 
aim.  He  retained  a fond  affection  for  his  native  town,  and  any  traveller  from 
his  native  State  was  sure  of  a hearty  welcome.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  his  native  town  for 
interment.  He  leaves  a widow. 


Henry  Haddock 

was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1811.  He  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  our  older  members  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Haddock  & 
Andrews,  and  afterward  of  Haddock,  Lincoln,  & Foss.  Their  store  was  a 
prominent  one,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Court  streets,  for  years.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1857,  and  was  a life-member.  He  resided  in  Lvnn, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  the 
deacons  for  thirty-one  years.  Mr.  Haddock  was  a man  of  integrity,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  his  line  of  business.  His  habits  were 
regular,  enabling  him  to  live  to  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  February,  leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
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James  Gould 

was  a Charlestown  boy,  born  in  the  year  1803.  He  learned  the  business  of 
tallow  chandler,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best-known  of  our  mechanical  industries, 
but  which  in  the  evolution  of  times  has  become  practically  extinct  in  name, 
being  now  known  as  soap  manufacturers.  His  business  was  located  on  the  land 
taken  by  the  State  for  the  prison,  which  compelled  him  to  find  another  location. 
He  afterwards  manufactured  fertilizers  and  disinfectants,  for  which  he  received 
the  medal  of  this  Association  in  1869.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1847,  was 
a life-member,  and  a member  forty-five  years.  He  was  social  in  his  nature,  and 
a faithful  Odd  Fellow.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  Fire  Department,  and  after 
his  removal  to  Lexington  was  a director  in  the  Lexington  Branch  Railroad.  He 
served  his  townsmen  as  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  several  years.  After 
enjoying  many  years  of  peace  and  quiet  at  his  Lexington  home,  he  died  on  the 
26th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and 
three  daughters. 


Azel  E.  Steele 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of 
Lyme  in  the  year  1815.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  After  two  years  spent  in  Florida,  he  began  business  in  Boston, 
and  has  since  been  known  to  our  citizens  as  one  of  our  thorough,  reliable 
mechanics.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  and  was  a life-member.  He  was 
a man  of  retiring  disposition,  and  seemingly  averse  to  the  excitement  of  clubs 
and  the  ordinary  social  organizations.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  found  him  a genial  companion,  a good  citizen  and 
neighbor,  and  an  honest  man.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  leaving  one  son. 

Sylvanus  A.  Denio. 

Mr.  Denio  was  well  known  to  our  citizens  as  a man  of  ability  and  unusual 
capacity  in  business.  He  was  born  in  Bakersfield,  Yt.,  in  1819.  He  came  to 
Boston  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  entered  the  iron-working  establish- 
ment of  Adams  & Whittredge.  He  was  in  time  admitted  as  a partner,  and  later, 
in  company  with  Charles  Roberts,  formed  the  well-known  firm  of  Denio  & 
Roberts,  manufacturers  of  architectural  iron-work,  fireproof  safes,  and  other 
iron  specialties,  at  the  corner  of  Causeway  and  Friend  streets,  and  in  which  the 
firm  attained  remarkable  mechanical  and  financial  success.  He  joined  our  As- 
sociation in  1855,  was  a member  thirty-seven  years,  and  a life-member.  He 
served  on  our  Board  of  Government  three  years.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our 
Members’  Loan  in  1885,  and  to  our  Charity  Fund.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able 
man  and  mechanic,  and  a successful  financier.  He  filled  many  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  them ; being  vice- 
president  of  the  Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  and  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Denio  was  a general  favorite,  cautious  and  conservative, 
but  alive  to  all  movements  which  promised  to  improve  and  benefit  mankind.  He 
served  in  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  liberal  with  his  large 
means,  and  contributed  freely  to  many  public  and  private  benefactions.  His 
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failing  health  confined  him  to  his  home  for  many  months  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  left 
a widow. 

Robert  Hawthorne. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1828.  When  twenty 
years  old,  he  came  to  this  country  and  became  a bookkeeper  for  a carpet  manu- 
facturer. He  afterwards  entered  the  employ  of  Lockwood  & Lumb,  plumbers, 
where  he  became  so  efficient  that  he  was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  eventually 
went  into  the  same  business  on  his  own  account.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
known  to  the  building  fraternity  as  one  of  our  standard  mechanics.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1864.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  a man  of  social  tendencies,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Association,  the  Scottish  Charitable  Association,  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Wesleyan  Association,  and  Republican  Club.  He  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
main indoors  for  some  months,  and  died  of  a heart  trouble  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  aged  sixty-four  years.  His  son,  who  was  his  partner,  succeeds  to  the 
business. 

Frederick  H.  Tarbox 

was  born  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  in  1837.  When  eighteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
Boston  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  He  early  commenced  business  for  him- 
self, which  he  followed  through  life.  He  erected  many  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  Charlestown  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  Building,  Hotel  Hoffman,  build- 
ings for  Harvard  College,  for  the  Cold  Storage  Co.,  and  others.  He  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Sewer.  Mr.  Tarbox  was  essentially 
a social  man,  and  was  an  active  member  in  many  organizations,  being  especially 
prominent  in  Masonic  bodies.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1880,  and  served 
three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  was  regarded  as  a thoroughly  re- 
liable and  upright  man,  and  excellent  mechanic.  His  death,  which  was  the 
result  of  an  accident,  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May.  He  was  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  He  left  a widow  and  one  adopted  daughter. 

William  Darton 

was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  having  been  born  in  the  County  of  Devonshire  in 
1809.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shipwright,  which  he  followed  in  England  and 
in  this  country  through  life.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1833,  and  worked  as  a jour- 
neyman in  Medford,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  until 
1840,  when  he  commenced  business  in  this  city,  which  he  pursued  forty-four 
years.  He  was  well  known  for  his  skill  as  a designer,  receiving  an  award  for 
his  designs  and  models  at  our  first  fair,  in  1837,  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  London, 
in  1851,  and  again  at  our  own,  in  1881.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1841,  was  a 
member  fifty-one  years,  and  a life-member.  Mr.  Darton  was  a man  of  singular 
urbanity  of  manner,  intelligent,  and  well-informed.  He  was  devoted  to  his  calling, 
of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud,  and  was  the  regular  repairer  for  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamships  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  1884  he  retired  from  business,  and 
spent  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  comfort, 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  earned.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  aged  eighty- 
three  years,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Samuel  C.  Nottage 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1808.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  followed 
the  business  of  building  contractor  many  years,  during  which  time  he  erected 
many  buildings  for  some  of  the  best-known  real-estate  owners  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Nottage  was  very  gentlemanly  in  his  intercourse  with  all  men,  and  commanded 
the  hearty  good-will  of  all.  He  represented  his  ward  in  the  Common  Council, 
and  served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  twelve  years.  He  also 
superintended  the  erection  of  many  buildings  for  the  city  and  for  corporations. 
He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  possessed  sound  judgment.  He  joined  our 
Association,  as  a housewright,  in  1834,  was  a member  fifty-eight  years,  and  a life- 
member.  Mr.  Nottage  was  a man  of  fine  social  instincts,  companionable,  genial, 
and  made  many  warm  friends.  Some  years  ago  he  removed  from  Boston,  and 
for  years  past  lived  with  a daughter  in  Methuen,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
May,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  left  five  children. 

John  L.  Whiting. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  an  exceptional  man.  In  his  business,  in  his  family,  in  his 
social  relations,  in  the  turmoil  of  politics,  every  one  was  impressed  with  the 
genuine  earnestness  and  whole-souled  sincerity  of  the  man.  He  said  just  what 
to  him  seemed  right,  and  that  right  he  found  at  first  hands  by  seeking  in  all 
ways  to  know  the  truth.  He  was  always  eager  to  know  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  horizon  he  suspected  might  be  broader  than  his  own ; but  the  weight  of 
names  or  traditions,  or  any  misgivings  as  to  what  others  might  think,  did  not 
daunt  him,  nor  prevent  him  from  weighing  carefully  the  real  evidence  pre- 
sented, nor  from  accepting  that  as  true  which  withstood  the  ordeal  of  his 
conscientious  investigations.  In  religion  he  was  called  a radical,  but  he  was 
not;  in  politics  a partisan,  but  he  was  not.  He  simply  strove  to  know  the 
truth,  and  what  from  his  standpoint  seemed  to  him  true  he  advocated,  and 
whatever  seemed  false  or  dangerous  he  opposed  without  hesitation,  and  no 
questions  of  popularity  and  majorities  deterred  him  or  turned  him  aside  from 
the  path  in  which  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  walk.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a native 
of  Shrewsbury  in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1823.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  early  brush-makers  in  this  State,  and  the  boy  learned  the  same  trade.  When 
eighteen  years  old,  his  father  moved  to  Southborough,  and  with  his  son  carried 
on  the  business  in  the  village  of  Fayville.  In  1864  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
brushes  in  Boston.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a man  of  remarkable  business  sagacity, 
and  under  his  wise  management  the  business  in  time  assumed  large  proportions, 
and  for  years  past  the  firm  of  John  L.  Whiting  & Son  has  been  the  largest 
brush-manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Whiting  started  in  business  with 
absolutely  no  capital.  A relative  loaned  him  a government  bond  for  $1,000, 
which  he  used  as  collateral  on  which  to  borrow  money  from  his  bank.  From 
that  small  beginning  the  largest  brush-business  ever  carried  on  by  one  firm  has 
been  built  up,  and  Whiting’s  brand  is  well  known  by  all  who  use  brushes  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  several  other  countries.  Among  the  reasons  for  Mr. 
Whiting’s  success  has  been  his  inventive  genius.  He  was  not  only  born  a brush- 
maker,  his  father  having  been  one  before  him,  but,  as  he  remarked  only  the 
week  before  he  died,  he  “ never  knew  the  time  when  he  learned  brush-making.” 
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The  firm  introduced  machinery  into  its  factory,  thus  effecting  a great  saving 
of  labor.  The  father  of  Mr.  Whiting  was  also  an  inventive  man  in  his  line  of 
business,  and  the  brush  manufacturer  of  the  olden  time,  when  his  father  went 
into  business,  used  but  one  machine,  the  boring  lathe;  while  John  L.  Whiting 
& Son  have  now  in' use  about  one  hundred,  and  the  majority  of  these  machines 
were  invented  within  their  own  factory.  Mr.  Whiting’s  father  was  the  man 
who  originated  the  idea  of  putting  the  bristles  into  the  ferrules  of  the  brushes 
instead  of  winding  the  twine  around  after  the  handle  had  been  inserted.  This  is 
but  one  of  several  important  improvements  that  he  made  in  the  art  of  brush- 
making. Several  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  inventions  effect  a very  material  saving  in 
the  length  of  bristles  used  in  brushes.  This  is  accomplished  by  mechanical 
devices  which  secure  the  bristles  in  the  ferrules  by  a shorter  hold  on  them  than 
any  of  the  old  methods,  thus  practically  extending  their  length  and  increasing 
their  value,  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  brushes.  This  economy  of  stock 
of  course  reduced  the  price  of  the  brushes,  and  the  result  has  been  more  of  a 
public  than  a private  benefit.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1875,  served  on  the 
Board  of  Government,  and  was  a liberal  contributor  to  our  Members’  Loan,  and 
to  our  Charity  Fund.  As  a friend  and  companion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
his  superior.  After  his  death  many  of  the  papers  contained  notices,  all  very 
eulogistic  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  career  as  a man  of  business  and  a benefactor  of 
his  kind ; we  append  an  extract : 

An  intimate  friend  writes  of  him:  “He  was  strictly  an  honest  man,  morally,  commercially, 
and  in  every  other  sense  to  which  that  word  can  possibly  apply.  I never  knew  him  to  utter,  and 
I believe  he  never  thought  of  uttering,  an  impure  or  dishonest  thought.  Between  right  and 
wrong  he  instantly  chose  the  right  as  he  believed  it,  and  proclaimed  it,  no  matter  if  the  heavens 
were  to  fall  and  he  to  be  stricken  down.  His  heart  took  in  every  needy  creature,  whether  human 
being  or  animal.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any  one  who  had  any  claim  on  him  to  appeal  to  him. 
He  sought  them  out,  and  gave  sympathy  and  everything  that  was  needed.  If  a man  was  abus- 
ing a horse  by  overloading  or  beating,  Hr.  Whiting  would  instantly  rush  at  him  and  have  the 
matter  righted,  and  not  leave  until  it  was.  The  one  thing  that  excited  his  wrath  above  all  others 
was  to  know  of  a man  abusing  or  in  any  way  wronging  a woman.  His  denunciation  of  a man 
guilty  of  such  an  act  was  severe,  and  the  reprobate  received  summary  punishment.  These  vigor- 
ous proceedings  on  the  part  of  one  so  genial,  gentle,  and  eager  to  be  a friend  to  every  one  may 
seem  strange,  but  they  are  facts.  To  meet  him,  the  stranger  would  think  that  this  courteous, 
gentle,  sympathetic,  friendly  man  could  never  be  roused  to  vigorous  interference.  But  let  a 
wrong  come  to  his  notice,  and  instantly  he  was  up  in  arms  to  have  it  righted.” 

Those  who  were  with  him  in  the  old  factory,  before  he  moved  to  his  later  place 
of  business,  still  recall  how,  if  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a man 
beating  an  overloaded  horse,  he  would  fling  on  his  hat,  descend  the  stairs  like 
lightning,  and  go  to  the  rescue,  if  necessary  climbing  up  to  the  seat  beside  the 
driver  to  make  him  desist,  bringing  physical  as  well  as  moral  force  to  bear  upon 
the  offender.  One  who  knew  him  well  says  : “If  any  friend  was  sick  or  suffer- 
ing, and  money  was  needed,  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket  instantly,  and  he  never 
thought  of  repayment.  Every  book-agent,  especially  if  the  canvasser  was  a 
needy  woman  or  a colored  man,  always  sold  him  a book.  His  desk  was  piled  up 
with  them.  He  took  a great  interest  in  the  colored  people,  and  was  unfeignedly 
indignant  when  wrong  was  done  them.  No  Southern  educational  institution  for 
their  benefit  ever  appealed  to  him  for  aid  in  vain ; and  he  was  a generous,  though 
unostentatious,  contributor  to  many  worthy  charities.” 
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Mr.  Whiting  had  suffered  somewhat  from  ill-health  for  several  years,  and  had 
but  recently  returned  from  a trip  to  the  West  and  South,  from  which  he  had  de- 
rived much  benefit,  as  it  seemed.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  June, 
was  very  sudden,  and  he  was  probably  not  aware  that  he  was  so  near  his  end.  He 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  His  widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters  survive 
him.  He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  many  charitable  organizations  and  move- 
ments that  will  greatly  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  helpful  aid  in  carrying  on  their 
work.  “The  good  men  do,  lives  after  them,”  and  we  may  be  consoled  for  his 
loss  in  remembering  the  many  ways  that  he  did  “ good,”  and  that  his  beneficent 
example  will  not  die. 

Stephen  H.  Whidden. 

Mr.  Whidden  was  a native  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.  When  young  he  followed 
the  sea,  which  he  left  to  become  a shipwright.  In  company  with  a brother,  he 
carried  on  that  business  at  East  Boston  for  many  years.  He  was  a sagacious 
and  able  business  man,  whose  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault.  He  was  president 
of  the  East  Boston  Gas  Company  and  the  First  Ward  National  Bank.  He 
joined  our  Association,  as  a ship  carpenter,  in  1874.  Mr.  Whidden  was  averse  to 
holding  public  office,  which  he  was  repeatedly  importuned  to  accept,  but  de- 
clined, preferring  to  enjoy  his  business  and  the  privacy  of  home  to  any  tempta- 
tions that  public  positions  could  offer.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  substantial  of  the  citizens  of  East  Boston,  which  had  long  been  his 
home.  He  was  a brother  to  our  ex-President,  Thomas  J.  Whidden.  He  died 
on  the  5th  of  June,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  married 
daughters. 

Robert  M.  Gow. 

Mr.  Gow  was  a Scotchman  by  birth,  having  been  born  in  Leith,  Scotland, 
in  1832.  His  father  was  a plumber,  and  the  son  learned  the  same  trade.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  young,  and  was  for  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Norman,  a well-known  contractor  for  water-works.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  water-works  for  the  town  of 
Medford,  where  he  lived,  and  which  he  has  since  filled  to  general  satisfaction. 
His  practical  knowledge  and  good  judgment  in  all  matters  connected  with  his 
business  made  him  a very  valuable  man  to  his  townspeople,  and  his  opinion  as 
an  expert  was  frequently  solicited  from  other  towns.  He  was  social  in  tempera- 
ment, and  was  a member  of  various  organizations  of  that  nature.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1888.  He  was  a quiet,  efficient  man,  who  was  always  ready 
to  do  his  whole  duty  without  ostentation.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  aged 
sixty  years,  leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Samuel  M.  Cofran 

was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.H.,  in  1818.  When  a young  man  he  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  learned  the  business  of  brick-making,  which  he  followed  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  well  known  to  our  building  mechanics  for  two  generations, 
and  was  accounted  an  excellent  man  and  reliable  in  business,  whose  work  could 
be  depended  upon.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881.  Being  of  a retiring 
disposition,  he  rarely  attended  our  meetings.  When  a young  man  he  was 
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married,  but  his  wife  and  only  child  dying  a year  later  left  him  in  a sorrow 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  his  life  was  a lonely  one  ever  after.  He 
died  on  the  11th  of  December,  1891,  but  no  notice  was  received  of  the  event 
until  six  months  later.  He  was  seventy-three  years  and  six  months  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  no  family.  A few  months  before  his  death 
he  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Association  an  autobiographical  sketch 
of  his  life,  as  asked  of  all  of  our  members.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  given  any  account  of  his  origin  or  early  life. 

Albert  Bisbee 

was  a native  of  East  Bridgewater,  in  this  State,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1804. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  commencing  business  in  Boston  when  a 
young  man,  the  firm  being  Bisbee  & Edwards,  manufacturers  of  steam  and  fire 
engines.  Some  years  later  he  removed  to  Chelsea  and  established  the  business 
of  iron-founder  and  machinist,  the  firm  then  being  Bisbee  & Endicott.  He  was 
an  able  and  public-spirited  man,  serving  seven  years  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1851,  was  a member  forty-one  years,  and  a life- 
member.  Mr.  Bisbee  stood  high  as  a mechanic,  and  was  classed  as  a reliable 
and  able  man  of  business.  He  was  identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
Chelsea  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a citizen  and 
neighbor.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  leaving  a 
widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 


William  Leavitt. 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  well  known  to  our  members,  and  to  the  building  fraternity  of 
Boston,  many  years.  He  was  born  in  Hingham  in  1817,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  a long  time  was  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Bourn  & 
Leavitt.  His  firm  was  known  as  the  builders  of  a very  large  number  of  the 
finest  residences  on  Beacon  Street  and  the  Back  Bay.  For  skill  as  mechanics, 
for  probity  and  fidelity  in  all  business  transactions,  for  their  courteous  and  kindly 
v manners  to  their  employees  and  all  others,  the  firm  was  particularly  noted. 
Without  any  ostentation  or  parade,  they  went  about  their  business  in  a manly 
way,  and  commanded  the  entire  respect  and  confidence  alike  of  the  capitalist 
and  workman.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1860,  and  was  a life-member.  He 
served  on  the  Board  of  Government  and  Committee  of  Belief.  Mr.  Leavitt 
was  a man  of  genial  manners,  sociable,  and  drew  many  friends  to  him  by  his 
excellent  traits  of  character.  He  retired  from  business  some  years  since,  and 
has  lived  in  retirement  at  his  house  in  Cambridgeport,  where  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five  years.  He  leaves  one  son. 

Arthur  G.  Tompkins 

was  a native  of  this  city,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1847.  He  was  a clerk  in  the 
well-known  house  of  Horatio  Harris  & Co.,  and  when  a young  man  established  the 
business  of  iron  manufacturing,  since  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  A.  G.  Tompkins 
& Co.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881.  He  was  a man  of  decided  capacity 
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for  business  enterprises,  and  much  respected  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  leaving  a 
mother  and  one  brother.  He  was  the  youngest  of  our  members  who  have  died 
in  1892. 


William  M.  Nassau 

was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1810.  He  came  to  Boston  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1837.  He  joined  our  Association  as  a hairdresser  in  1839.  At- that  time 
his  shop  was  in  the  celebrated  “Exchange  Coffee-house.”  He  was  afterwards 
located  on  Congress  Street,  on  Post  Office  Avenue,  and  Washington  Street.  No 
doubt  a few  of  our  older  members  will  remember  his  place  of  business.  He 
removed  to  California  about  twenty  years  ago,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
paint  and  oil  business.  His  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1889,  but 
no  notice  of  the  fact  was  received  by  the  Secretary  until  October  18,  1892,  when 
one  of  our  meeting  notices  was  returned  with  the  announcement.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  eighty-two  years  old.  He  leaves  one  son. 

Samuel  H.  Loring 

was  born  in  Hull,  in  this  State,  in  1819.  He  learned  the  trade  of  coppersmith  of 
the  old  firm  of  J.  G.  Loring  & Co.,  and  when  young  went  into  business,  which 
he  carried  on  with  his  brother  for  about  fifty  years.  The  firm  of  A.  B.  & S.  H. 
Loring  has  been  a familiar  one  to  all  our  building  mechanics  for  more  than  a 
generation.  Mr.  Loring  was  a thoroughly  reliable,  substantial  man  and  me- 
chanic, retiring  and  undemonstrative,  and  not  given  to  public  display,  but  a 
universal  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1845, 
was  a life-member,  served  on  the  Board  of  Government  and  Committee  of 
Relief,  and  was  a member  forty-seven  years.  The  reputation  which  he  has 
left  behind  is  that  of  a good  man  in  the  best  sense.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow. 


James  W.  Garland 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1838.  He  learned  the  plumber’s  trade,  and  com- 
menced business  for  himself  before  attaining  his  majority.  He  continued  in 
business  until  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  it.  He  was  a mechanic  of 
fine  ability,  and  was  well  known  among  his  fellows  as  a very  accomplished 
workman.  He  enlisted  in  a light  battery  in  1861,  and  remained  in  the  service 
until  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Second 
Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam.  He  was  a man  of  social 
tendencies,  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Grand 
Army  organizations,  holding  important  official  positions  in  the  same.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1870.  He  was  an  invalid  a long  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  left  a 
widow  and  one  son. 

John  P.  Russell 

was  born  in  Billerica,  in  this  State,  in  1823.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
which  he  followed  until  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish  it,  about  seven 
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years  ago.  He  resided  in  Malden,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  house  build- 
ing in  that  city  with  marked  success  for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  and,  when  Malden  became  a city,  was  a member  of  the 
City  Council.  He  was  connected  with  the  Methodist  church,  and  held  official 
position  therein.  He  joined  our  Association,  as  a carpenter,  in  1880.  An  accident 
which  occurred  several  years  ago  caused  him  much  trouble,  and  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  Mr.  Russell  was  popular  with  his  fellow-citizens,  both  as 
a mechanic  and  a man  of  business,  and  was  a favorite  with  his  associates  in 
various  social  organizations,  and  with  his  townspeople,  for  his  pleasant  and 
winning  manners.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He 
leaves  a widow,  but  no  children. 

Abner  B.  Loring. 

Mr.  Loring  was  an  older  brother  of  Samuel  H.  Loring,  whose  biographical 
notice  is  also  contained  in  these  pages.  Like  his  brother,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  coppersmith,  and  the  two,  forming  the  firm  of  A.  B.  & S.  H.  Loring,  were 
in  partnership  in  this  city  for  many  years.  They  were  ‘known  as  high-toned, 
upright  men,  excellent  mechanics,  good  citizens,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  a 
credit  to  their  craft,  an  honor  to  this  Association.  He  joined  the  Association  in 
1845,  was  a member  forty-seven  years,  and  a life-member.  It  was  a singular 
coincidence  that  these  two  brothers  should  die  within  three  weeks  of  each  other. 
He  died  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  one-half 
years,  leaving  a widow. 
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EIGHTEENTH  EXHIBITION. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 

The  Eighteenth  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  5, 
1892,  at  one  o’clock. 

A procession,  consisting  of  the  President,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  invited  guests,  formed  at  the  President’s  room,  and 
marched  to  the  platform  erected  in  Grand  Hall,  under  the  marshal- 
ship  of  Vice-President  Whitcomb,  with  music  by  the  Boston  Cadet 
Band.  In  addition  to  the  officials  of  the  Association,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  staff,  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and 
staff,  the  speakers,  and  several  eminent  citizens  of  Boston  had  seats 
on  the  platform.  At  the  close  of  the  opening  march,  an  invocation 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Robert  MacDonald. 


president  Wentworth’s  address. 

It  is  to  me  a pleasure,  as  well  as  an  honor,  to  welcome  the  official 
representatives  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  and  this  goodly  com- 
pany of  citizens,  on  the  opening  of  this  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  In  the 
olden  times,  when  to  fight  was  the  principal  business  of  the  world, 
and  when  men  exchanged  blows  as  we  do  dollars,  special  gatherings 
were  held,  where  chiefs  and  knights  exhibited  their  skill  at  arms 
for  the  joy  of  success,  and  especially  for  the  approval  of  the  ladies. 
These  tournaments  of  the  Middle  Ages  frequently  occurred,  and  their 
record  fills  many  a page  of  history.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing 
sight  to  see  the  champions,  clad  in  burnished  steel,  attended  by  page 
and  squire,  entering  the  lists,  admired  of  all  beholders. 

What  excitement  must  have  been  felt  by  the  spectators  when  the 
battle  was  joined,  and  when  horses  and  men  met  in  the  fierce  shock 
of  conflict ! But  my  tongue  is  not  eloquent  enough  to  adequately 
portray  such  a scene,  and  I refer  to  it  only  as  furnishing  an  instruc- 
tive background  and  perspective  to  the  happier  example  of  compe- 
tition inaugurated  here  this  afternoon. 

As  war  held  its  festivals,  during  which  it  illustrated  its  resources 
and  its  genius,  so  peace  has  its  qelebrations,  when  it  collects,  in 
friendly  rivalry  and  generous  emulation,  the  achievements  of  skill, 
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industry,  and  invention.  Such  the  great  world  fairs  have  been, 
such  the  Columbian  commemoration  will  be  in  Chicago,  and  such  is 
the  exhibit  opened  in  this  hall  this  afternoon ; and  who  shall  say  that 
these  contests  are  not  more  glorious  and  more  full  of  hope  to  the 
world  than  all  the  splendid  chivalry  of  mimic  battle? 

Here  we  show  how  steel  and  iron  can  be  better  used  than  for  kill- 
ing men,  and  how  life  can  be  rendered  more  tolerable  to  the  million, 
not  how  it  can  be  most  effectually  destroyed.  Here  we  have  a fore- 
gleam  of  the  coming  age,  “ when  spears  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares and  swords  into  pruning-hooks,”  and  when  battle-ships  shall 
be  melted  down  and  broken,  that  the  material  may  be  used  for  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  construction  of  useful  machinery.  To 
this  arena  we  gladly  welcome  the  competitors,  and  on  their  work  we 
invoke  the  candid  judgment,  not  alone  of  the  men,  but  also  of  the 
women,  whom,  with  the  knights’  spirit,  we  still  revere.  And  as  I open 
the  lists,  I may  be  permitted  to  give  as  our  battle-cry  a revised 
edition  of  Britain’s  “ St.  George  and  England,”  — “ St.  Industry  and 
Massachusetts,  and  God  defend  the  right.”  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
vainglorying  that  I express  the  opinion  that  the  present  exhibit 
surpasses  any  of  previous  years  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association.  To  the  management  does  not  belong  the  credit,  or  at 
least  only  a very  small  portion  of  it;  were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
signify  our  dear  old  Commonwealth  was  lagging  behind  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  If  our  manufactories  and  arts  have  kept  progress 
with  the  advancement  of  our  times,  then  this  exhibit  ought  to  present 
tangible  evidence  of  the  fact.  Should  the  public  discern  no  marks 
of  improvement  in  our  productions,  if  we  have  not  perceptibly  gained 
on  predecessors,  degenerate  craftsmen  are  we  indeed,  and  the  out- 
look for  our  city  and  State  must  be  discouraging-  I am  quite  sure, 
though,  no  such  disappointment  awaits  our  friends  of  industry. 

Move  up  and  down  these  stately  halls,  scrutinize,  study,  and  I 
predict  you  will  be  astonished  and  gratified  at  the  strides  made  by 
mechanical  genius  and  by  honest  toil,  and  confidently  I expect  the 
testimony  that  Massachusetts  still  holds  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  governments  for  originality  and  persevering  and  intelligent  labor. 
I am  not  going  this  afternoon  to  refer  in  any  offensive  manner  to  the 
relations  that  exist  between  masters  and  men  in  the  domain  of  toil. 
Discordant  notes  are  not  for  this  jubilant  occasion.  It  is  not  un- 
natural, being  human,  that  misunderstandings  should  arise  between 
employers  and  employed ; but  while  there  are  some  difficulties,  there 
is  much  of  good-will  and  generous  sentiment  uniting  them.  They 
are  not  at  war,  but  are  more  closely  allied  than,  possibty,  they 
suppose.  They  are  the  two  hands  in  the  work  of  building  up  the 
countiy.  Let  them  not  destroy  each  other.  We  who  through  fru- 
gality and  industry  have  become  employers  desire  the  public,  in 
studying  this  exhibit,  to  remember  not  only  the  inventor  and  master 
mechanic,  but  the  artisan,  through  whose  plodding,  monotonous  toil 
shape  has  been  given  to  ideas.  I plead  for  due  and  proper  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  part  played  by  the  humblest  child  of  toil  in  producing 
what  shall  delight  your  eyes.  And  may  I not,  in  conclusion,  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  those  who  have  been  successful  did  not  rise  to  any 
positions  of  prominence  and  affluence  by  any  other  means  than  those 
still  available  to  the  mass  of  working  people.  They  were  poor,  and 
had  to  eat  the  crust,  and  toil  through  many  weary  years.  By  this 
memory  let  them  be  considerate  of  those  who  may  be  dependent  on 
them,  and  by  their  example  let  every  laborer  take  heart  of  courage, 
and  believe  that,  by  sobriety,  frugality,  and  virtue,  he,  too,  may 
become  as  they ; and  let  all  our  fellow-citizens  join  heart  and  hand  in 
honoring  arts  and  manufactures,  on  which  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
our  Commonwealth  so  largely  depend. 

After  an  appropriate  selection  by  the  band,  the  President  intro- 
duced His  Excellency  William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Governor  Russell  said : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  represent  our  good  old  Common- 
wealth on  this  occasion,  and  to  extend  her  congratulations  to  this 
society  on  its  long  and  honorable  life,  together  with  her  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  this  exposition.  I feel  myself  greatly  honored 
to  be  a member  of  this  Association,  having  been  honored  by  it 
with  an  election  to  membership.  I have  always  beeu  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  origin  of  this  society,  when,  as  old  Paul  Revere  expressed 
it,  “ more  mechanics  than  there  were  stars  in  the  heavens  were  met 
in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,”  and  formed  this  Association  for 
purposes  of  charity  and  the  promotion  of  industry  and  invention. 
If  the  founders  of  the  Association  could  come  back  to  this  world, 
they  would  rejoice  to  see  how  their  descendants  have  carried  on  this 
Association,  and  how  true  it  has  been  to  the  spirit  of  the  founders. 
Out  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  fairs  of  the  Association  we  could  write 
the  commercial  and  industrial  history  of  the  State  and  nation.  One 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  Association  that  I like  to  recall  is  this,  and 
I will  dwell  on  it  for  a few  minutes.  When  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
paused  on  its  upward  course,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  going  to  be 
a failure,  this  Association  came  to  the  relief,  and  acted  on  the  utter- 
ance of  Webster  when  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument: 
“ Bet  it  rise  ! Let  it  rise  till  it  meets  the  sun  in  its  coming  ! Let 
the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and 
play  upon  its  summit ! ” And  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  did  so  rise  ; and  to-day  it  not  only  speaks  to  you  of  the  liberty 
and  the  glory  of  the  country,  but  it  also  stands  as  a monument  of 
the  public  spirit  and  the  patriotism  of  this  Association.  Gladly  do 
I bring  you  the  gratitude  and  benediction  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor’s  address  the  band  played 
“ Hail  to  the  Chief,”  and  at  its  conclusion  the  President  introduced 
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His  Excellency  D.  Russell  Brown,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charita- 
ble Mechanic  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I thank  you 
for  your  cordial  greeting.  For  my  State  and  for  myself  I desire  to 
acknowledge  the  distinguished  houor  that  this  Association  has  con- 
ferred upon  Rhode  Island  in  selecting  her  representative  to  join  with 
you  in  the  opening  exercises  of  this  Eighteenth  Triennial  Exhibition. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  bring  to  one  of  Massachusetts’  oldest  and 
most  honored  charitable  institutions  Rhode  Island’s  hearty  greeting, 
and  her  earnest  wish  for  your  continued  success. 

From  the  inception  of  your  project,  you  have  received  cooperation 
from  our  State.  The  report  of  your  first  exhibition  refers  in  terms 
complimentary  to  the  presence  of  delegates  from  Providence.  Our 
mechanics  have  been  prompt  to  display  their  products  here,  and  have 
piofited  thereby,  for  friendly  competition  and  rivalry  as  to  who  best 
can  work  is  stimulating  and  beneficial. 

I am  reminded  by  your  splendid  Exhibition  of  what  we  hope  to  do 
in  Rhode  Island.  About  two  years  ago,  several  prominent  manufact- 
urers of  our  State  met  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  our  industries.  I had  the  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  workings  of 
your  venerable  Association.  I remember  well  that  during  our  pleas- 
ant call  upon  your  genial  secretary,  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  showed  us 
every  courtesy  and  gave  us  all  the  information  we  desired,  he  said, 
“Rhode  Island  is  the  head  centre  of  an  enormous  industry.  You 
would  not  be  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  to  get  all  you  want.” 
I am  happy  to  tell  you  to-day  that  the  prospects  are  very  promising 
for  a permanent  industrial  exhibition  in  our  city  of  Providence. 
But  we  hope  to  go  somewhat  further  in  the  work  ; it  is  our  design  to 
establish  a school  of  technology.  Our  manufacturers,  who  for  many 
years  have  been  compelled  to  obtain  the  greater  number  of  their 
skilled  artisans  from  abroad,  look  for  relief  in  this  direction.  I am 
confident  that  a polytechnic  school  in  our  State  will  be  welcomed  by 
all,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  labor  and  capital.  I feel 
somewhat  justified  in  referring  to  this  movement  because  the  Asso- 
ciation of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  a guest  to-day  was,  to  a large 
extent,  our  inspiration,  and  is  our  example.  We  are  greatly  in  need 
in  Rhode  Island  of  an  organization  that  will  stimulate  our  industries 
as  this  institution  does  those  of  Massachusetts.  Yet  in  all  branches 
of  the  mechanic  arts  we  are  progressing;  and  why  not?  To-day,  to 
a greater  degree  than  ever  before,  the  arts  and  sciences  are  studied. 
Owing  to  the  inventions  and  improvements  already  made,  every  citizen 
has  greater  opportunities  for  physical  and  mental  training,  and  we 
may  expect  rapid  advancement  of  human  skill. 

We  are  glad  to  come  here  and  witness,  as  we  do  more  quickly  than 
in  any  other  way,  the  genius  of  our  mechanics  and  the  progress  of 
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man’s  invention.  An  exhibition  like  this  readily  tells  us  what  has 
been  gained,  and  inspires  and  suggests  further  improvements.  As  I 
look  upon  this  display,  I congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your 
associates,  upon  a most  auspicious  opening  of  this  great  enterprise, 
feeling  confident  that  this  Exhibition  will  surpass  all  previous  efforts. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  bow  in  acknowledgment  of  Boston’s 
claim  to  lead  in  the  higher  classics  : in  this  hall  we  must  pay  tribute  to 
the  high  position  that  Massachusetts  holds  among  the  manufacturing 
States. 

Here  is  the  birthplace  of  resistance  to  British  oppression  which 
led  to  our  independence,  and  in  which  your  first  President  played  so 
noble  a part.  The  same  zeal,  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  love  for 
advancement  that  inspired  him  have  come  down  through  a long  and 
honored  line  to  our  present  worthy  President.  You  may  rightly  be 
gratified  with  the  present : your  future  we  know  will  be  glorious. 

Another  selection  was  performed  by  the  band,  after  which  the 
President  introduced  the  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  of  Chicago,  who 
said : 

Copernicus,  Newton,  Kepler,  as  they  discovered  the  mechanical 
principles  on  which  the  universe  is  constructed,  never  failed  to  as- 
cribe glory  to  the  Supreme  Artificer ; and  we  who  open  this  exposi- 
tion, where  these  same  principles  are  presented  to  us  in  various 
useful  inventions,  while  we  recognize  the  agency  of  man,  ought 
surely  to  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  God.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  He  should  have  limited  the  disclosure  of  His  presence  to  a book, 
however  spiritual  and  sublime,  when  earth  and  sky  necessarily  em- 
body His  thought,  as  a picture  does  the  thought  of  the  artist,  or  the 
statue  the  thought  of  the  sculptor.  Neither  is  it  reasonable  that  He 
should  speak  in  man’s  words  and  not  in  his  deeds,  or  that  He  should 
articulate  His  gracious  will  only  in  those  deeds  that  assuage  sorrows 
and  alleviate  sufferings,  and  not  in  those  that  contribute  to  the  social 
well-being  and  comfort  of  the  race.  He  who  has  given  us  the  glow- 
ing ideals  and  the  radiant  hopes  of  the  Scriptures,  He  who  has 
evoked  the  poetr\'  of  the  soul  and  the  wisdom  of  the  intellect,  has 
not  been  absent  from  the  moulders  of  types,  the  makers  of  paper,  the 
fashioners  of  printing-presses,  the  discoverers  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  the  builders  of  locomotives  and  ships,  by  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  mind  are  hoarded  and  preserved,  and  are  transmitted  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and  from  one  generation  to  another. 
These  halls,  devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and  industries,  are  not 
so  far  from  stately  university  and  sacred  basilica  as  many  may  sup- 
pose. The  College  represents  the  intelligent  thought,  the  Church  the 
moral  purpose,  and  this  Association  the  technical  skill,  inseparable 
from  the  organization  and  advancement  of  the  highest  civilization ; 
and  in  all  three  God  moves  in  harmony  with  His  own  infinite  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  good-will. 
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The  Christian  religion  from  the  first  has  been  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  cause  of  labor,  as  He  who  was  its  founder  was  Himself  a 
carpenter,  and  sought  for  it  a basis  in  the  lives  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  artisans  of  the  humblest  order.  Nowhere  in  its  teachings  are 
there  sentiments,  such  as  were  common  in  the  ancient  world,  stig- 
matizing handicrafts  as  unworthy  freemen.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Cicero  express  contempt  for  the  ignoble  toilers  whose  pursuits,  they 
argued,  neither  required  nor  excited  moral  power.  The  sublime 
creed  of  the  Peasant  Preacher  forever  delivered  mankind  from  these 
crude  and  base  conceptions.  It  presented  to  the  haughty  ages  a 
mechanic-turned  Prophet  as  its  hero,  tent-makers  as  His  prime  sup- 
porters, and  the  vocations  of  the  working  classes,  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  various  industries,  as  the  truest  symbolism  of  its 
mighty  doctrines.  It  discloses  itself  continually  through  imagery 
suggested  by  buildings,  foundations,  stones,  husbandry,  merchandise, 
sheep-tending,  and  places  in  the  forefront  the  figures  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  quarry  man,  the  mason,  the  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the 
trader,  and  even  the  pioneer,  axe  in  hand,  hewing  down  the  dead 
timber  to  make  way  for  a diviner  growth.  This  intimate  association, 
this  consecration  of.  manual  labor  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  teaches 
not  merely  that  they  are  honorable,  but  that  there  is  a spiritual  side 
to  them  that  ought  never  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  needs  to  be 
specially  recognized  in  our  day. 

Heine  wittily  describes  an  English  mechanician  who  took  it  into 
his  head  to  construct  a man.  He  succeeded  admirably.  “The  work 
of  his  hands  deported  itself  and  acted  quite  like  a human  being ; it 
even  contained  within  its  leathern  breast  a sort  of  apparatus  of 
human  sentiment,  differing  not  greatly  from  the  habitual  sentiments 
of  Englishmen,  . . . and  it  reproduced  the  genuine  English  pro- 

nunciation.” But  it  had  no  soul,  and,  becoming  conscious  of  this 
lack,  it  haunted  and  pursued  its  creator,  clamoring  continuously, 
“ Give  me  a soul.”  This  sarcastic  estimate  of  the  trend  of  English 
civilization  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Heine’s  antipathy  and  scorn  for 
the  British  nation,  which  he  denounces  as  u the  most  detestable 
nation  that  God  in  his  wrath  had  ever  made.”  But  let  us  never 
forget  how  closely  we  ourselves  are  allied  with  this  people,  and  how 
easily  we,  too,  may  delude  ourselves,  and  come  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  manhood,  and  imagine  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
screws  and  pulleys,  springs  and  escapements,  wheels  and  levers, 
steam  and  electricity,  will  suffice  for  the  soul.  This  contingency 
becomes  unhappily  possible  when  the  spiritual  and  moral  ends  to  be 
achieved  by  inventions  are  obscured  or  eclipsed  by  the  greed  that 
controls  them  or  the  luxuriousness  that  would  grow  rank  on  them. 
Steam  and  iron  mean  more  than  commercial  advancement.  They 
stand  for  the  unity  of  races,  for  the  end  of  isolation,  and  for  the 
beginning  of  universal  brotherhood.  An  Atlantic  cable  is  of  worth, 
not  because  it  conveys  a sound  from  one  shore  to  another,  for  seas 
produce  the  same  roar  simultaneously  among  the  rocks  of  both 
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continents,  but  because  it  furnishes  a new  organ  of  speech  to  man- 
kind, by  which  distance  is  annihilated  and  by  which  mind  communi- 
cates with  mind  over  deserts  and  through  oceans.  To  the  thoughtful 
visitor,  this  splendid  exhibit  which  is  opened  to-day  must  be 
prophetic  of  a new  era  and  a new  society ; of  an  era  in  which 
manual  labor  will  be  less  exacting  in  the  weight  of  its  burdens  and 
the  length  of  its  hours,  when  children  need  never  sacrifice  childhood 
to  the  Moloch  of  penury,  when  the  really  good  things  of  life  shall  be 
more  equally  distributed,  and  when  ample  opportune  shall  be  given, 
and  all  necessary  means  supplied,  for  the  full  development  of  soul. 
Then  shall  the  melody  of  man’s  higher  nature  break  forth,  and  be  set 
to  the  sweet  music  of  generous  and  sympathetic  deeds.  But  this 
promise  uttered  by  the  new  evangel  of  industry  may  long  tarry  or 
fail  entirely,  unless  we  are  careful  now  to  realize  that  the  preservation 
and  unfolding  of  divine  features  in  humanity  are  worth  more  than  the 
total  sum  of  its  material  performances  and  physical  enjoyments. 
Schleiermacher  rightly  characterizes  all  purely  mechanical  uses  of  a 
man,  which  make  him  an  animated  instrument,  as  immoral.  They 
dwarf  the  intellect,  they  deaden  the  sensibilities,  they  stupefy  the 
conscience,  the}"  enfeeble  the  will,  and  they  lead  to  intemperance, 
irreligion,  and  anarchy.  Such  characters  multiplying  in  a community 
do  m£>re  to  hinder  its  prosperity  and  happiness  than  all  the  magnifi- 
cent contrivances  of  genius  and  mechanical  skill  can  counterbalance. 
What  can  compensate  for  this  loss?  What  can  compensate  for  the 
obliterated  consciousness  of  personal  dignity,  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  of  immortal  destiny?  Oh  ! if  Wordsworth  could  long 

“ That  to  this  mountain  daisy’s  self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone,” 

well  ma}^  we  deplore  the  possibility  that  the  course  of  our  industries 
may  be  such  as  to  render  man  oblivious  to  the  divine  significance  of 
his  own  shadow  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
mechanical  shadows  he  is  fashioning  with  his  hands.  Let  us  then  be 
careful  lest  when  we  dream  we  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of  civil- 
ization, the  cry  shall  break  forth  from  our  works  and  the  workers, 
“ Give  us  a soul,  a soul ! ” and  there  be  left  no  power  in  the  world  to 
recreate  what  has  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

I speak  these  words  not  merely  to  accentuate  a danger  more  or  less 
remote,  but  that  in  this  way  I may  render  more  distinct  the  real 
intent  of  this  triennial  exposition  and  of  the  mechanical  arts  them- 
selves. They  are  engaged  in  shaping,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  a 
new  race  ; and  they  educate  not  merely  by  exhibiting  to  the  eye  what 
has  been  wrought,  but  by  the  very  processes  of  manufacture.  Here 
we  have  incarnate  what  men  have  been  thinking, and  the  test  of  the 
vigor  of  their  thought.  And  to-day  in  every  workshop  and  factory 
something  more  is  being  constructed  than  machinery,  and  more  is 
being  fabricated  than  cloth ; for  there  men  and  women  are  being 
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made  by  their  ovn  hands,  and  in  the  image  of  their  employment. 
Let  this  truth  impart  to  this  brilliant  scene  a sacred  and  solemn 
import,  and  let  it  furnish  inspiration,  warning,  and  music  to  the 
chieftains  and  captains  of  industry  as  they  direct  the  forces  and  ener- 
gies of  honorable  toil. 

Let  the  hammers  swing, 

And  the  anvils  ring, 

And  the  bellows  puff  and  blow; 

Let  the  ploughshare  toil 
Through  the  virgin  soil, 

That  the  golden  grain  may  grow. 

Let  the  spindles  twirl, 

And  the  shuttles  whirl, 

And  the  loom  its  fabrics  weave ; 

And  the  powder  blast, 

And  the  mouldings  cast, 

While  the  axe  and  hatchet  cleave. 

Let  the  chisel  hew, 

And  jack-plane  and  screw 
Give  form  to  the  wood  and  stone ; 

Let  the  steam-slave  sob, 

And  the  engine  throb  — 

And  hushed  be  the  human  moan.  • 

As  our  tools  we  ply, 

Let  our  thoughts  run  high, 

For  other  than  things  they  shape  ; 

For  the  soul  they  mould, 

And  the  mind  unfold, 

And  the  grandest  manhood  make. 

While  with  honest  skill 
The  fair  world  we  fill 
With  works  for  service  and  grace, 

Still  this  song  we  sing, 

As  the  hammers  ring, 

We  fashion  the  coming  race. 

O dear  mother  State ! 

With  feelings  elate 
The  arts  bend  low  at  thy  shrine. 

If  they  are  too  poor 
Thy  praise  to  insure, 

Still  own  the  manhood  as  thine. 

After  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  by  the  band,  the  President 
introduced  the  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Postmaster  of  Boston, 
who  said  : 

To-day  you  have  done  well  not  to  let  the  presidential  election  inter- 
fere with  your  enterprise.  Some  persons  believe  that  a presidential 
election  is  detrimental  to  business ; as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
the  present  contest  finds  the  country  more  prosperous  than  it  ever 
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was  before  ; and,  whatever  the  outcome,  I have  faith  to  believe  that 
our  growth  and  prosperity  will  continue.  Much  is  said  just  now 
about  protection  and  free  trade.  The  subject  touches  ns  all  very 
closely,  for  our  agricultural  interest  is  comparatively  small ; and  as 
centre  of  trade  and  commerce  we  are  greatly  surpassed  by  our  neigh- 
bor on  Manhattan  Island,  while  as  a distributing  centre  we  are 
surpassed  by  Chicago.  Even  the  manufacture  of  crude  articles  is 
leaving  us,  and  of  the  great  raw  materials  New  England  produces 
very  little.  Our  hope  for  further  progress  and  prosperity,  then, 
lies  largely  in  refined  manufactures.  The  very  great  importance  of 
the  tariff  upon  all  these  interests  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  you. 
But  the  tariff  alone,  however  favorable  to  us,  will  not  enable  Boston 
and  New  England  to  win  in  the  race  of  life,  unless  we  continue  hard 
at  work  as  in  the  past,  unless  we  are  quick  to  adopt  new  ideas  and 
improved  methods,  and  unless  we  advance  in  character  and  good 
morals  as  we  do  in  intelligence  and  wealth. 

President  Wentworth  addressed  a few  words  to  the  audience, 
thanking  them  for  their  attention,  and  expressing  regret  that  the  city 
should  not  have  been  represented,  and  that  Collector  Beard,  who  had 
been  invited  to  speak,  was  detained  by  ill-health.  He  then  formally 
announced  that  the  Exhibition  was  open. 
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Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Aye., 

Boston,  Jan.  10,  1894. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  17,  at  3 o’clock,  P.M.  The  following  items  of 
business  will  come  before  the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting : 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance 

Committee,  Committee  of  Belief,  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  and  Trustees  of  the 
Shattuck  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of 

Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses 

of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  }Tear. 

5.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 

the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  report  of  a Committee  to  whom  was 

referred  a proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws.  (See  note 
below.) 

7.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before 

the  meeting. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 

Note. — The  object  of  the  amendment  proposed  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
October  was  to  provide  that  all  bills  against  the  Association  should  be  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Government  at  their  monthly  meetings,  instead  of  being  laid  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  now  provided,  — one  object  being  that  every  member 
of  the  Government  would  in  that  way  be  informed  of  all  the  expenses  which  were 
being  incurred  on  the  Association’s  account  prior  to  their  payment. 
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In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
the  members  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Russell  Hall,  Mechanics 
Building,  Boston,  Wednesday,  January  17,  1894,  at  3 o’clock,  Presi- 
dent Whitcomb  in  the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  October  18,  1893,  were 
read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  the 
same  being  in  print  and  distributed  among  the  members,  as  follows : 


TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  15,  1894. 


Receipts. 


Cash  balance,  Jan.  13,  1893 


From  members : 


Annual  assessments. 

, 1886  . 

$5 

00 

4 4 4 4 

1887  . 

5 

00 

4 4 44 

1888  . 

. . . 5 

00 

4 4 44 

1889  . 

10 

00 

4 4 4 4 

1890  . 

25 

00 

4 4 4 4 

1891  . 

35 

00 

4 4 4 4 

1892  . 

310 

00 

4 4 4 4 

1893  . 

2,050 

00 

1894  . 

10 

00 

$2,455 

00 

Special  assessments, 

, 1885  . 

60 

00 

Membership  fees  . 

175 

00 

Commutation  life  m 

embership 

. . . 54 

00 

Annals 

Sundry  reports  through  Secretary 
Interest : 


Dividend,  Revere  House  shares 
Shattuck  Fund 
Bank  deposits 


$80  00 
366  67 
106  97 


$6,994  34 


2,744  00 
21  00 
2 00 


553  64 


Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : 

Grand  and  Exhibition  Halls . 15,631  22 

Cotillion  Hall 6,563  00 

Art  rooms  ........  . . 1,123  00 

Storage,  rent  tables,  slot  machines,  etc.  . . . . 165  78 

Discounted  notes  unpaid . 7,000  00 

Popular  concerts  .......  . . 62  50 


Amount  carried  forward  .......  $40,860  48 
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Amount  brought  forward  .... 

840,860 

48 

Rent  of  organ 

27 

50 

Overpaid  bill  ....... 

14 

10 

840,902 

08 

On  account  of  Eighteenth  Exhibition  . 

1,313 

90 

842,215  98 


Payments. 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 

81,350  00 

Committee  of  Relief  ...... 

1,787  00 

Second-mortgage  bonds 

200  00 

Interest : 

On  first  mortgage  ....... 

85,600  00 

On  second  mortgage  as  coupons  were  presented  . 

286  00 

On  notes  discounted 

195  24 

— 

6,081  24 

Salary  of  Secretary,  nine  months  . . 

8750  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer 

400  00 

Supplies  and  printing  for  Secretary,  including  an- 

nual  report 

381  16 

— 

1,531  16 

Trustees  of  Charity  Fund  : 

Bequest  of  Levi  Chubbuck  ..... 

8i,ooo  oo 

Lapsed  funeral  benefits 

2,635  00 

3,635  00 

Insurance  against  accidents,  Mechanics  building  . 

8240  00 

Insurance,  Mechanics  building  .... 

6,124  00 

6,364  00 

A.  Bicknell,  Secretary,  assessments  due  from  deceased  mem- 

bers whose  funeral  benefits  were  paid  to  Charity  Fund 

65  00 

Popular  concerts  ....... 

342  40 

Administration,  Mechanics  building : 

Pay-roll,  including  small  supplies 

85,207  31 

Gas 

1,103  02 

Electric  lights,  care  of 

190  95 

Fuel  ......... 

1,377  27 

Water 

229  80 

Telephone  ........ 

156  00 

Sundries 

259  17 

8,523  52 

Repairs : 

General 

82,215  42 

New  floors,  Cotillion  and  Grand  Halls  . 

2,861  41 

Amounts  carried  forward  .... 

85,076  83 

829,879  32 
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Amounts  brought  forward  .... 

New  furniture,  cleaning,  etc.,  Cotillion  Hall 

$5,076  83 
455  70 

$29,879  32 

5,532  53 

$35,411  85 
5,948  67 

On  account  of  Eighteenth  Exhibition 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  15,  1894  

. 

$41,360  52 
855  46 

$42,215  98 

Eighteenth  Exhibition. 

Total  receipts 

Total  payments  ....... 

$101,457  87 
47,498  83 

Balance  ....... 

$53,959  04 

The  first  mortgage  is  now  $140,000,  rate  of  interest  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  second  mortgage  is  $42,600,  of  which  $14,200  belongs  to  the  Charity  Fund. 

The  insurance  on  the  building  is  $200,000;  on  the  boilers,  $20,000;  against 
accident,  $10,000;  on  the  organ,  $5,500. 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  as  follows  : 


Boston,  Jan.  15,  1894. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  examined  in  detail 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  correct  and  properly  vouched. 

[Signed]  E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 
IRA  G.  HERSEY, 

S.  FRED  HICKS. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  Annual  Report,  as  follows  : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  : 

Following  the  custom  of  former  years  as  called  for  in  the  By-Laws,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  offer  the  following  report  of  their  work  for  the  year  1893. 
The  year  1893  has  passed  into  history,  and  the  charities  of  the  Association 
have  been  attended  to  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  hope  it  will  be  a credit  to  the  Association,  and  we  hope  the 
members  of  the  Association,  or  any  of  their  families  that  have  received  aid,  feel 
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as  if  the  Association  was  making  special  effort  to  look  after  each  one  of  their 
wants. 

If  the  members  of  the  Association  could  only  have  heard  the  expressions  of 
gratitude  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  had  expressed  to  them  in 
their  monthly  visits,  they  would  feel  proud  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  feel  that  the  good  work  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  this  old  and 
honored  Association. 

We  commenced  the  year  with  eighteen  beneficiaries  on  the  books,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  add  any  new  names ; but  two  have 
crossed  the  river  to  their  Father’s  care,  — one  an  old  member  of  the  Association, 
the  other  a widow  of  a former  member,  — leaving  the  number  of  beneficiaries  at 
the  end  of  the  year  sixteen.  Misfortune  was  the  lot  of  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
by  reason  of  ill-health  and  business  depression,  placing  him  in  very  reduced 
circumstances,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a donation  to  him  of  $40. 

We  have  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association  the  sum  of  $1,787,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  hold 
receipts  from  the  beneficiaries  for  the  same  amount.  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  report  that  the  Association  owns  a complete  report  of  the  doings  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Goddard,  who  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  quite  a number  of  years. 
These  records  were  in  the  keeping  of  a son  of  Mr.  Goddard,  and  they  will  be 
found  very  interesting  reading,  for  they  are  kept  in  such  an  accurate,  systematic 
manner  that  any  payment  in  any  one  month,  from  the  year  1795,  when  the 
records  were  commenced,  to  the  year  1875,  can  be  ascertained  at  once;  and  we 
find  that  the  total  amounts  paid  out  by  the  Association  for  charity  to  1876 
amounts  to  $82,508.42. 

The  Committee  of  last  year  in  their  report  asked  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  of  the  last  Fair  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  and  the 
Committee  of  this  year  feel  that  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  if  the  matter 
was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Association,  and  action  taken,  so  that  the 
money  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Charity  Fund,  where  it  belongs. 

Although  the  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  business  depression, 
causing  much  suffering,  we  have  not  had  any  very  urgent  calls  for  additional 
assistance  from  the  present  beneficiaries,  and  no  new  applications  to  investigate; 
and  the  little  we  have  been  able  to  do  only  strengthens  our  belief  that  an  ever- 
ruling  Providence  looks  after  every  one  of  us,  and  every  word  of  kindness  to 
those  in  sorrow,  and  a helping  hand  to  those  in  distress,  is  our  every-day  duty, 
or  should  be  if  we  wish  to  live  a true  life. 

We  have  not  used  all  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee,  but  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

H.  A.  ROOT,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  submitted  their  report,  as  follows  : 
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Boston,  Jan.  17,  1894. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sinking 


Fund  Commissioners : 

Amount  of  Fund  Jan.  18,  1893  ........  $7,625  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  for  admission  and  life 

membership  fees  applicable  to  this  fund  .....  229  00 

Total  fund $7,854  00 


E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 
HORACE  H.  WATSON, 
NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  the  following  report : 


The  Trustees  of  Charity  Fund  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion submit  herewith  their  Annual  Report : 


Amount  of  fund  as  per  last  report  . . . . 

Added  by  donations : 

J.  Arthur  Jacobs,  three  second-mortgage  bonds 
Bequest  of  late  Levi  Chubbuck  ..... 

Funeral  benefits  of  certain  deceased  members,  less 
dues  to  the  Association,  and  by  the  By-Laws  set 
aside  for  this  fund  ...... 

Received  from  coupons  ...... 

Received  from  interest  on  deposits  .... 


$21,537  88 


$300  00 

1,000  00 


2,635  00 
139  00 
356  08 


Less  paid  rent  Safe  Deposit,  1892-93,  two  years  . 


$4,430  08 
20  00 

4,410  08 


$25,947  96 

Invested  as  follows  : ^ ~ 

142  second-mortgage  bonds 14,200  00 

On  deposit,  Home  Savings  Bank  . . . 6,117  16 

On  deposit,  Franklin  Savings  Bank  ....  5,630  80 

25,947  96 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEYI  L.  WILLCUTT, 
CHARLES  WHITTIER, 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 

Trustees. 


Boston,  Jan.  15,  1894. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
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The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund, 
suggested  that  no  formal  report  would  be  made,  but  that  the  facts 
would  be  embodied  in  his  address. 

PRESIDENT  WHITCOMB’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  : It  is  well  understood  that  all  organizations  dealing 
with  the  public  must  either  continue  to  advance  in  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence,  or  they 
will  retrograde,  and  enter  upon  a period  of  decline,  which  will  im- 
pair their  usefulness , and  may  lead  to  their  ultimate  extinction. 

Our  Association  is  no  exception.  It  came  into  existence  by  the 
efforts  of  a few  able  and  earnest  men,  and  for  many  years  grew  in 
power  and  public  favor.  It  first  attracted  public  attention  through 
its  helpfulness  to  those  of  its  members  who  were  in  need.  Larger 
schemes  were  s|>on  entered  upon,  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  and 
other  topics  which  commanded  attention  were  organized,  and  carried 
out  at  much  expense. 

A Library  was  gathered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Mechanics’  Ap- 
prentices, and  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  in  evening  schools 
organized  to  teach  those  apprentices ; but  in  the  evolution  of  our 
civilization  these  labors  naturally  ceased. 

Public  libraries,  the  establishment  of  courses  of  public  lectures, 
the  founding  of  a system  of  evening  schools  by  the  city,  — these  gave 
the  public  greater  advantages  than  this  Association  could  offer,  and 
consequently  superseded  them. 

From  small  beginnings  and  insignificant  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
our  mechanics,  we  advanced  to  the  installation  of  the  first  regular 
Exhibition,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  which  was  at  once  appreciated. 

During  the  year  of  our  first  Exhibition,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  joined  the  Association. 

At  that  time,  and  for  many  years,  this  body  occupied  a prominent 
and  important  position  before  the  public,  and  generally  took  the  lead 
on  all  great  public  occasions,  and  entertained  and  banqueted  men  of 
great  distinction  who  visited  Boston. 

For  a long  period,  every  master  mechanic  of  note  in  this  city  was 
enrolled  as  a member,  as  well  as  the  leading  manufacturers  and  editors 
of  New  England. 

Many  fear  that  pur  organization  is  not  being  kept  up  to  the  hjgh 
standard  it  formerly  occupied.  Without  attempting  to  name  specific 
remedies  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
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them,  and  ask  that  serious  consideration  be  given  them  by  the  in- 
coming Government.  # 

The  value  of  these  facts,  if  appreciated  and  made  use  of  by  the 
present  and  succeeding  Governments,  ought,  it  seems,  to  result 
in  restoring,  in  a measure,  our  Association  to  the  high  position  in 
public  estimation  which  it  formerly  enjoyed. 

I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prices  charged  for  admission 
fees  and  dues.  For  many  years  the  expense  of  membership  in  this 
Association  was  insignificant. 

When  incorporated  in  1806,  the  admission  fee  was  fixed  at  $5.00, 
which  was  increased  in  1820  to  $10.00.  The  annual  assessment  at 
that  time,  and  until  1885,  was  $2.00  per  year,  with  life  membership 
at  $30.00.  After  our  present  practice  of  paying  funeral  benefits 
was  established,  the  price  of  admission  was  graded  according  to  the 
age  at  the  time  of  joining.  I 

In  the  absence  of  all  beneficiary  organizations,  now  so  common,  this 
payment  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  members ; but  at  this  time  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  some  change  may  not  be  made  with 
benefit. 

Our  lowest  price  for  admission  is  $25.00  for  those  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  years ; at  sixty  and  over,  it  is  $75.00. 

At  the  beginning  of  1885  it  became  evident  that  measures  must  be 
at  once  taken  to  rescue  our  Association  from  threatened  financial 
shipwreck ; and  it  was  agreed,  among  other  measures,  to  raise  the 
annual  assessment  from  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

The  exigency  then  confronting  us  has  passed,  and  we  believe  with 
judicious  management  cannot  return,  and  with  the  earning-powers  of 
this  building,  which  we  must  believe  will  increase  with  years,  it  is 
questioned  whether  the  present  assessment  is  not  higher  than  is  ju- 
dicious. The  same  can  be  said  of  the  cost  of  life  membership.  The 
present  cost  in  addition  to  the  admission  fee  is  $90.00.  In  order, 
therefore,  for  a man  of  fifty  to  join  our  Association  and  become  a life 
member  at  the  same  time,  he  must  pay  $140.00. 

The  fact  that  during  the  year  1893  we  admitted  but  four  new  mem- 
bers may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  that  we  ask  more  than  the 
public  think  we  offer  in  return. 

It  is  understood  that  our  next  Exhibition  will  be  held  during  our 
Centennial  Year,  1895. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  to  inaugurate  measures  looking  to  pre- 
paring for  an  Exhibition  until  a few  months  prior  to  its  opening ; but 
our  next  Exhibition  will  be  an  exceptional  one.  So  far  as  I know,  no 
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other  association  in  this  country  has  been  before  the  public  as  a pro- 
moter of  industrial  exhibitions  for  so  long  a period. 

With  the  details  of  those  which  we  have  held,  so  far  as  quality  and 
quantity  are  concerned,  the  public  are  well  informed  ; but  satisfied  as 
that  public  may  have  been  in  the  past  with  what  we  have  shown 
them,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  will  demand  of  us  in  1895  a 
more  comprehensive  and  valuable  Exhibition  than  ever  before.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  at  this  time,  coming  so  closely  after  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  question  therefore  which  forces  itself  upon  us  at  this  time  is 
whether  we  should  not  commence  our  labors  earlier  than  formerly. 
In  order  to  produce  the  best  results,  we  must  enter  upon  such  pro- 
posed work  promptly,  deliberately,  and  systematically. 

Even  with  all  our  past  experience,  the  labor  involved  in  planning 
for,  collecting,  and  arranging  an  exhibit  worthy  of  our  Association  at 
that  time  will  be  very  great. 

Many  of  our  members  visited  the  great  fair  at  Chicago,  and  no 
doubt  their  experiences  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  arranging 
for  our  coming  Exhibition. 

This  subject  is  mentioned  at  this  time  hoping  that  it  may  incite  our 
members  to  give  it  especial  consideration,  and  I am  sure  our  Board 
of  Government  will  be  happ3T  to  receive  any  suggestions  which  may 
be  made  to  them. 

Our  building,  I believe,  is  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  but 
requires  constant  outlays  to  keep  it  in  a rentable  condition.  We 
have  expended  during  the  past  year  upwards  of  $4,000.00  in  new 
floors  for  Grand  Hall  and  Cotillion  Hall,  new  carpets,  plastering, 
painting,  decorating,  etc. 

Our  rentals  for  the  winter  of  ’93  and  ’94  have  somewhat  exceeded 
our  anticipations,  owing  to  the  great  financial  depression  which  has 
existed  for  many  months.  We  had  anticipated  quite  a falling  off  in 
rentals,  and  have  used  extra  exertions  to  procure  business.  While 
we  have  had  quite  a number  of  engagements  cancelled  owing  to  the 
hard  times,  we  find  the  sum  total  of  receipts  to  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  previous  year,  and  our  bookings  for  ’94  considerably  in  advance 
of  ’93  at  this  time,  which  is  a most  encouraging  outlook. 

For  some  months  past  the  matter  of  contemplated  improvements  in 
Grand  Hall  has  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  members  ; but  owing 
to  the  present  stringent  requirements  of  our  Building  Laws,  it  seems 
somewhat  doubtful  if  we  should  be  warranted  in  entering  upon  any 
extensive  improvements  in  the  hall  this  year ; but  if  the  Board  of 
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Government  should  deem  it  desirable,  the  matter  will  be  brought  to 
your  attention  at  some  future  meeting. 

Charity  Fund. 

The  gain  in  this  fund  during  the  past  year,  as  you  have  learned  from 
the  report  of  the  Trustees,  is  not  large.  No  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  in  that  time  to  increase  it,  but  we  hope  that  in  the  future 
it  will  increase,  and  ultimately  assume  respectable  proportions.  The 
city  of  Boston  has  a large  number  of  worthy  charities,  which  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  people  of  means,  when  arranging  for  the  final 
disposition  of  their  property.  In  worthiness,  ours  is  second  to  none 
of  them. 

For  three  generations  this  Association  has  dispensed  its  charities, 
but  so  quieth’  that  many  of  our  own  members  have  not  known  even 
the  names  of  our  beneficiaries.  Partly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  this 
commendable  feature  we  have  not  been  so  widely  known  as  some 
others ; but  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  the  future,  as  the 
charitably  inclined,  especially  among  our  own  membership,  shall 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  their  property  shall  be  disposed  of 
after  their  decease,  this  Association  will  be  among  those  generally 
remembered. 

By  a provision  of  Sect.  7,  Art.  2,  of  our  By-Laws,  after  a specified 
time  the  amount  due  the  families  of  deceased  members,  if  not  called 
for,  is  paid  into  this  fund  in  the  name  of  such  deceased  members. 
The  Treasurer  reports  the  names  of  those  now  entitled  to  this  credit, 
as  follows  : 


George  Baird, 

E.  G.  Morrison, 

Daniel  Belcher, 

William  M.  Nassau 

Matthew  Binney, 

H.  R.  Plimpton, 

Osmvn  Brewster, 

James  Paul, 

Levi  Boles, 

Calvin  Swallow, 

William  Bogle, 

B.  F.  Sturtevant, 

Robert  T.  Bourne, 

Nathaniel  Tufts, 

William  W.  Clapp, 

E.  B.  Yannevar, 

Charles  F.  Chickering, 

William  Washburn, 

Samuel  M.  Cofran, 

David  M.  Weston, 

Levi  Chubbuck, 

Chas.  W.  Wilder, 

David  Connery, 

Clement  Willis, 

J.  J.  Cudihy, 

W.  A.  Williams, 

J.  0.  Curtis, 

John  B.  Winslow, 

George  L.  Davis, 

John  A.  Whipple, 

Mark  Googins, 

Levi  L.  Whitney, 

J.  T.  Kendall, 

0.  R.  Whiting, 

Francis  B.  Knowles, 

Charles  Woodbury. 
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The  Shattuck  Fund. 

No  disposition  was  made  of  the  income  of  this  fund  for  the  past 
year,  the  Trustees  having  under  consideration  the  claims  of  a Trades 
School  recently  organized  in  this  city,  which  seems  to  be  directly  in 
line  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  bequest ; and  if  it  shall  prove  to 
be  worthy,  it  is  expected  that  the  income  now  in  hand  will  be  devoted 
to  this  object. 

Deceased  Members. 

The  list  of  deceased  members  for  the  past  year  is  larger  than 
usual,  but  when  we  consider  the  average  age  of  the  deceased,  as 
stated  on  the  notice  for  this  meeting,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
number.  That  average,  seventy  years,  would  have  been  considerably 
more,  but  for  the  loss  of  one  member  only  thirty-one  years  old. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  this  Association  has  lost  so  young  a 
member.  The  names  of  the  deceased,  having  been  already  sent  you 
on  the  notices,  are  not  now  repeated,  but  will  appear  with  obituary 
notices  in  the  printed  report  of  this  meeting. 

New  Members. 

The  number  joining  this  Association  in  1893  has  been  insignificant. 
In  my  opinion,  some  systematic  and  energetic  effort  should  be  made 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  mechanics  and  others  to  the  desirability 
of  becoming  members.  It  seems  probable  that  if  all  who  are 
eligible  were  fully  informed  of  all  the  facts,  we  should  have  many 
new  applications. 

This  matter,  however,  being  closely  related  to  the  question  of 
admission  and  other  fees,  already  alluded  to,  might  properly  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  that  subject. 

The  suggestions  of  the  President  were  received  with  evident  marks 
of  approval  by  the  members,  and  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  address  to 
the  incoming  Board  of  Government,  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
several  recommendations  and  suggestions  therein  contained,  and  to 
report  their  conclusions  to  the  Association. 

• 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

It  was  moved  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  the  Secretary,  and 
that  he  be  instructed  to  cast  one  vote,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  all 
the  members  present,  for  each  candidate  nominated  by  the  Nominat- 
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ing  Committee,  and  whose  names  were  borne  upon  the  notices  for 
this  meeting.  No  one  objecting,  the  motion  was  declared  carried ; 
and  the  Secretary  having  complied  with  the  instructions  by  depositing 
one  vote  for  each  of  the  candidates,  in  the  name  of  all  the  members 
present,  the  following  were  declared  elected  as  officers  of  this  Associ- 
ation for  the  current  year,  to  wit : 


President. 

E.  Notes  Whitcomb. 


Vice-President. 
Horace  H.  Watson. 


Treasurer. 
Newton  Talbot. 


Secretary. 
Alfred  Bickxell. 


Trustees. 

Hexrt  D.  Dupee. 

Alfred  A.  Hunting. 

John  E.  Lynch. 

George  L.  Damon. 

Ira  G.  Herset. 

William  P.  Stone. 


Samuel  F.  Hicks. 
George  L.  Richardson. 
Elmer  F.  Smith. 

John  Y.  Mainland. 
Samuel  Farquhar. 
Daniel  B.  Badger. 


Committee  of  Relief. 


James  D.  Percival. 

Henry  Guild. 

William  Waters,  Jr. 
Ottomar  Wallburg. 

Lyman  D. 


George  W.  Bowker. 
James  H.  Roberts. 
John  A.  Emery. 
David  McIntosh. 
Willcutt. 


Voted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  he  appropriated  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  current  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  it  may  be  required,  be 
appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year. 

The  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  a proposed  amendment 
to  our  By-Laws  submitted  the  following  report : 


Boston,  Jan.  8,  1894. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  amendment  to  By-Laws  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  changes,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  large  committees  with  divided  responsibilities, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  small  committees  can  be  held  to  more  strict 
accountability,  will  work  together  with  less  friction,  and  accomplish  better  re- 
sults for  the  Association. 

2.  That  if  the  full  board  are  to  pass  upon  all  expenditures,  it  should  be 
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before  the  Association,  through  its  Finance  Committee,  has  committed  itself.  In 
that  event  it  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  better  to  dispense  with  the  Finance 
Committee. 

[Signed]  IRA  G.  HERSEY, 

WM.  N.  YOUNG, 

II . T.  ROCKWELL. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

A motion  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Root,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Relief,  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charity  Fund,  of  the  sum  of  S5,395.90,  the  same  being  ten 
per  centum  of  the  net  income  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition. 

Discussion  ensued,  in  which  Treasurer  Talbot  presented  statistics 
showing  the  situation  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  explaining  in  detail  the  practical  difficulties  which 
must  be  met  in  carrying  out  such  a vote,  if  passed,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  expenditures  already  made  by  the  Association,  together 
with  the  present  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Association,  after 
which,  on  motion,  the  question  was  indefinitel}T  postponed. 

On  motion  of  Ex-President  Haynes,  the  vote  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Government  February  13,  1890,  whereby  the  Treasurer  was 
instructed  to  pay  a sum  equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  the  net  income  of 
the  Seventeenth  Exhibition  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  was 
rescinded. 

The  following  proposed  amendments  to  our  By-Laws  were  pre- 
sented : 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  Sections  8,  9,  and  11  of  Article  II.,  and  change  the 
number  of  Section  10  to  Section  8. 

Referred  to  a committee,  consisting  of  Horace  H.  Watson,  Newton 
Talbot,  and  E.  B.  Badger. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Augustus  Lothrop,  George  W.  Stevens,  Alfred  J.  Neal,  Henry  A.  Root, 
and  John  C.  Clapp,  whose  several  terms  of  office  expire  with  this  meeting,  for 
the  faithful  and  useful  service  which  they  have  respectively  rendered  this 
Association. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  printed,  and  a copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President  suggested  that  Mr.  Lothrop  had  been  engaged  a 
portion  of  the  time  for  several  months  past  in  a work  of  great  interest 
to  our  members,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Lothrop  to  explain  to  the 
members  some  of  the  facts  and  details. 
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Mr.  Lotbrop,  as  requested,  gave  au  account  of  the  storage  in  our 
basement  of  a large  and  strong  box,  containing  a piece  of  marble 
statuary,  some  years  since.  The  whole  proceeding  had  been  some- 
what shrouded  in  mystery,  no  one  of  our  Association  knowing  either 
the  title  of  the  statuary  nor  the  name  of  its  owner;  and,  further, 
that  while  it  had  been  on  store  in  our  building  for  several  years, 
nothing  had  been  collected  by  the  Association  for  rental.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  some  months  since,  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  him  for  elucidation.  Without  taking  time  to 
explain  all  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  he  would  state  in  brief  that  the  statuar}'  alluded  to  was  a 
life-size  figure  of  an  American  Indian  in  marble,  who  was  represented 
as  having  received  a mortal  wound  from  an  arrow,  from  which  he  was 
dying.  This  statue,  known  as  the  “Wounded  Indian,”  was  cut  in 
1850  by  Peter  Stephenson,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  celebrated  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  Coming  to 
America  when  a child,  he  developed  great  artistic  taste  and  ability, 
and  after  years  of  study  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  cutting  a piece  of  statuary  which,  in  material  and  sub- 
ject, should  be  distinctively  American.  The  work  now  in  our 
possession  was  the  result,  the  marble  being  quarried  in  Vermont,  and 
his  study  being  a celebrated  Mohawk  chief.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  work  is  several  thousand  dollars,  and  for  it  this  Association  is 
indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  James  W.  Bartlett,  of  Boston, 
whose  deed  of  gift  stipulates  in  terms  that  this  Association  shall  keep 
it  in  suitable  condition  and  location  to  be  visited  by  students  and 
lovers  of  art.  When  it  came  into  our  possession,  it  was,  by  reason 
of  its  long  tarry  in  our  basement,  in  a deplorable  condition,  and  with 
some  of  the  details  broken  and  missing.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  we  had  as  a tenant  in  our  building  a sculptor  of  no  ordinary 
ability,  Mr.  Robert  Kraus,  under  whose  skilful  hand  the  statue  has 
been  thoroughly  restored,  and  nowr  possesses,  to  all  appearances,  its 
pristine  beauty  and  perfection.  Having  so  valuable  a work  of  art,  it 
had  occurred  to  us  to  set  apart  one  of  our  larger  studios,  and  placing 
the  statue  in  the  centre  as  the  chief  attraction,  to  hang  the  walls 
with  our  other  art  treasures,  consisting  of  oil  paintings  and  other 
pictures,  and  portrait  busts  of  celebrated  men.  While  the  whole  had 
not  yet  been  accomplished  for  want  of  time,  he  desired  the  members 
present,  on  adjournment,  to  visit  Studio  No.  6,  and  examine  the 
objects  to  be  found  there.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
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members  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  exhibition  was  of 
great  artistic  and  intrinsic  value,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the 
Association,  and  upon  Mr.  Lothrop,  through  whose  means  we  became 
possessed  of  a work  of  such  value. 

Note.  — For  the  information  of  those  members  who  may  be  unable  to  visit 
bur  Art  Collection,  an  account  of  the  same  is  printed  in  this  report. 


Adjourned. 


ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 


After  adjournment,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred 
Bicknell,  secretary-elect,  by  a justice  of  the  peace. 


APPENDIX. 


Our  list  of  deceased  members  for  the  year  1893  is  a long  one. 
The  notices  which  follow  have  been  in  part  prepared  by  the  assistance 
of  the  biographical  notices  which  the  members  themselves  had  for- 
warded. In  other  cases  the  facts  stated  are  such  as  could  be  obtained 
from  friends  and  acquaintances.  I regret  exceedingly  that  some  of 
our  members  have  failed  to  place  on  file  in  our  office  the  main  facts 
of  their  lives,  that  the  account  which  some  time  must  be  written,  may 
be  accurate.  Whether  from  unwillingness,  or  indifference,  or  neglect, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  works  an  injustice 
to  the  member  himself.  As  the  years  increase,  these  records  will  have 
an  increasing  value.  At  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresome  by  importu- 
nity, I must  take  this  occasion  to  urge  once  more  upon  all  who  have 
not  sent  us  a biographical  notice  of  themselves,  to  do  so  without 
delay.  If  you  have  lost  or  mislaid  the  blank  sent  you  before,  another 
will  be  sent  on  application.  I earnestly  entreat  you  to  attend  to  this 
without  loss  of  time. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  1893. 


Benjamin  M.  Wedger 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1827,  being  a son  of  John  Wedger,  baker,  a former  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  whose  dwelling  and  bakehouse  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
famous  Green  Dragon  Tavern  on  Union  street.  He  was  a pupil  in  the  Wells 
School  on  Blossom  street,  and  learned  the  trade  of  stereotyper  at  the  Boston 
Type  Foundry.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
S.  N.  Dickinson  & Co.,  and  also  with  the  New  England  Type  Foundry.  He 
was  by  nature  musically  inclined,  became  proficient  on  several  instruments,  and 
for  years  belonged  to  Ned  Kendall’s  famous  Boston  Brass  Band.  Later  he  was 
with  Gilmore’s  Band,  and  others.  He  was  for  some  years  employed  in  Woodward 
& Brown’s  pianoforte  factory.  Having  a practical  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  and  for  the  past  few  years  had  an  ex- 
tensive establishment  for  their  manufacture  near  Mt.  Hope  Station.  For  years 
he  was  among  the  largest  and  most  successful  pyrotechnists  in  this  vicinity. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1881,  was  constant  at  our  meetings,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association.  Socially,  Mr.  Wedger  was  a great 
favorite,  always  genial,  companionable,  and  well  informed.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  and  hosts  of  friends.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
January,  was  caused  by  the  shock  of  an  explosion  and  consequent  burning 
which  took  place  at  his  factory  a few  days  before.  He  was  apparently  a vigor- 
ous, well-preserved  man,  and  but  for  this  accident  might  have  lived  for  several 
years.  He  lived  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 


Albert  T.  Bacon 

was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1827.  He  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaker,  and 
when  the  Boston  Watch  Company  was  started  at  Waltham,  he  became  connected 
with  it,  and  was  its  superintendent  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  first  watch  made 
by  this  now  celebrated  company  received  its  finishing  touches  at  his  hands.  He 
was  a man  of  remarkable  ingenuity  and  mechanical  ability.  He  was  social  in  his 
nature,  belonging  to  several  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  filled 
leading  positions.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1868.  He  resided  in  the  town 
of  his  birth,  where  his  parents  also  lived,  and  his  mother  died  only  a few  hours 
before  her  son,  both  of  pneumonia,  and  both  were  buried  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  a man  of  excellent  character  and  disposition,  and  possessed  a wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  He  died  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 
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Samuel  J.  F.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  the  year  1842.  After  graduating  from 
school  he  studied  architecture  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Fowle,  a member  of  this  Associ- 
ation. During  the  war  he  served  in  the  engineer’s  department  of  the  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps.  He  was  an  exceptionally  bright  and  able  young  man,  and  when 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  architect  in  this  city, 
he  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  in  that  line.  The  list  of 
notable  public  and  private  buildings  designed  by  him  is  a long  and  honorable 
one.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of  fire-proof  construction,  and  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  method  of  building  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  were  his  work. 
He  drew  the  plans  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  Brookline  Town  Hall 
many  years  ago,  which  at  the  time  was  widely  accounted  a fine  example  of 
architectural  designing  for  so  young  a man.  Since  that  time  he  has  drawn  the 
plans  for  hotels,  schools,  colleges,  and  other  public  buildings,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  including  the  City  Hall  at  Providence,  R.I.,  all  of  which  are 
highty  commended  by  the  best  judges  of  such  work.  In  Boston  he  erected 
some  of  the  best  churches,  the  extensions  to  the  Quincy  and  Parker  Houses,  the 
Thorndike,  Tudor,  and  many  others.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1869. 
He  was  a man  of  social  instincts,  easy  and  pleasant  address,  a cherished  com- 
panion, always  popular  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  His  income  from 
his  profession  was  large,  but  lacking  the  instincts  of  a financier,  he  failed  to  ac- 
cumulate property,  which,  as  his  health  failed,  while  his  desires  did  not,  was  the 
source  of  great  trouble  to  him.  In  a moment  of  despondency,  aggravated  by  a 
personal  and  brutal  attack  made  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  he 
wounded  himself  with  a pistol-shot,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  28th 
of  February,  aged  fifty  years  and  five  months.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  son. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  such  a man,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  in- 
junction to  be  charitable,  and  to  remember  that  those  natures  most  sensitively  and 
acutely  organized,  like  musical  instruments  possessing  the  same  characteristics, 
are  those  most  easily  damaged,  perhaps  ruined,  by  contact  with  the  rougher 
phases  of  existence.  Bearing  in  mind  his  many  virtues,  and  his  large  natural 
gifts,  may  we  not  reverently  repeat,  “ Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ” 


Charles  S.  Jacobs 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Littleton,  in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1810. 
When  a young  man  he  learned  the  trade  of  housewright,  which  occupation  he 
followed  through  life.  He  early  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Medford, 
where  he  was  active  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows.  He  filled 
several  public  positions,  was  one  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  a member  of  the 
school  committee  eight  years.  He  was  regarded  as  an  honorable,  upright  citi- 
zen, and  an  excellent  mechanic.  He  was  a relative  of  the  great  Massachusetts 
statesman,  Charles  Sumner,  whose  name  he  bore.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1841,  as  a housewright,  was  a member  fifty-two  years,  and  a life  member. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Association,  attended  its  meetings  regularly,  and 
many  of  our  members  joined  from  the  evidence  which  he  showed  them  of  the 
desirability  of  so  doing.  He  was  active  in  denominational  work,  being  connected 
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through  life  with  the  Universalist  Church,  and  for  years  chairman  of  the  parish 
committee.  He  accumulated  a competence,  which  he  lived  to  a good  old  age  to 
enjoy.  He  was  of  a social  temperament,  and  a cherished  acquaintance  and  com- 
panion. He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  leaving 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


George  W.  Cram. 

Mr.  Cram  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  our  members  connected  with  wood-work- 
ing and  the  building  trades  as  the  surveyor-general  of  lumber.  He  held  that 
position  in  this  city  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Meredith,  N.H.,  in 
1805.  When  a mere  youth  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  house- 
wright,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years.  Immediately  on  attaining  his 
majority,  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  followed  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  use  steam-power  in  getting  out 
the  interior  finish  for  buildings.  A strike  among  his  workmen,  who  were  getting 
out  finish  by  hand,  led  him  to  get  an  engine  and  to  start  a circular-saw.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  experience  he  said  that  the  first  day  that  he  used  that  saw,  “ with  one 
man  he  did  more  work  than  twenty  men  could  do  by  hand.”  He  belonged  to  the 
military,  and  at  one  time  was  the  captain  of  the  body  known  as  the  “ Soul  of 
Soldiery.”  He  resided  in  Cambridge,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a well-earned  competence.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1882,  was  a member  sixty-one  years,  and  a life  member.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  Association,  and  attended  our  meetings  as  long  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit. He  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  leaving  three  sons. 

Hugh  K.  Moore 

was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.H. , in  1815.  He  learned  the  machinist’s  trade  in  the 
Lowell  Machine  Shop.  He  went  into  business  on  his  own  account  very  early  in 
company  with  George  II.  Fox,  a member  of  this  Association.  He  was  afterwards 
connected  with  the  old  firm  of  Walworth  & Nason,  and  about  the  year  1852  began 
the  manufacture  of  steam-gauges,  the  firm  being  at  one  time  Ashcroft  & Moore. 
In  1854  he  organized  the  American  Steam  Gauge  Company,  of  which  he  was 
the  superintendent  more  than  thirty  years.  He  made  the  first  spring  steam- 
gauge  manufactured  in  this  country.  He  was  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  among  steam  engineers  as  a veteran  in  that  business.  He  was  of  a 
musical  nature,  and  was  connected  with  various  church  choirs  for  many  years. 
He  was  a pleasant,  companionable  man,  social  and  cheerful,  with  many  kindly 
words,  but  no  harsh  criticisms.  He  belonged  to  various  military  organizations  in 
his  younger  days.  While  never  holding  public  office,  he  held  pronounced  politi- 
cal opinions,  and  exercised  great  influence  among  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was 
connected  with  several  Masonic  organizations,  and  was  a Past  Noble  Grand  of 
Tremont  Lodge,  I.O.O.F.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1869,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached.  There  are  few  men  who  enjoyed  a larger  or  firmer  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances than  Mr.  Moore.  Upright,  honest,  faithful  to  all  his  obligations,  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  an  inventor  and  mechanic  he 
ranked  high,  and  as  a citizen  and  neighbor  he  was  universally  esteemed.  One  of 
his  sons  is  the  pastor  of  a flourishing  church  in  a neighboring  city,  and  a daughter 


is  the  wife  of  an  official  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Malden, 
where  he  had  resided  for  over  forty  years,  on  the  20th  of  March,  at  the  age  of 
seven-eight  years,  leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Eben  H.  Hitchings 

was  a native  of  Boston,  born  in  the  year  1808.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  learned  the  trade  of  paper-hanger.  In  his  prime  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  expert  workmen  in  that  line  ever  known  in  this  city.  After 
accumulating  a small  capital,  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wall-paper,  but  his  skill  as  a financier  not  being  equal  to  the  emergency,  he 
lost  heavily.  Mr.  Hitchings  was  an  earnest  thinker,  ready  to  investigate  any 
question,  and  free  to  accept  whatever  appeared  right  to  him.  even  when  contrary 
to  preconceived  notions,  or  the  traditions  of  the  times.  He  was  a zealous  sup- 
porter of  Theodore  Parker  in  religion,  and  a free  and  independent  voter  in  poli- 
tics. No  party  whip  had  any  terrors  for  him,  and  no  candidate  received  his 
vote  whose  character  and  principles  did  not  square  with  his  ideals.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  some  lines  of  botanical  study  and  investigation,  making  won- 
derful collections  of  ferns  and  wild-flowers.  In  fact,  in  this  field  he  was  consid- 
ered, among  people  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  an  authority.  He  was 
fond  of  nature,  and  delighted  in  roaming  through  the  woods  with  his  rod  and 
gun.  He  was  eminently  social,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  visits  of  friends  to 
engage  in  a game  of  whist,  of  which  he  was  fond.  In  body  he  grew  old,  but  not 
in  spirit.  His  interest  in  all  questions  affecting  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  material 
conditions  of  the  race  challenged  his  earnest  attention  to  the  close  of  life. 
Living  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  health,  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
some  manual  labor  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1839,  was  a member  fifty-four  years,  and  a life  member.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  charitable  work  of  our  Association,  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  six  years.  His  death  was  noticed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  which  he  was  an  old  and  honored  member,  and  a memorial 
of  him  was  prepared  by  that  organization.  He  resided  in  Malden,  where  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  by  an  unusual  coincidence,  on  his  birthday,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  R.  Carnes. 

Mr.  Carnes  was  hardly  known  to  the  younger  generation  of  Boston  mechanics, 
but  for  many  years  was  a conspicuous  man  of  affairs  in  this  city,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1809.  He  served  a regular  seven  years’  apprenticeship  at  the 
cabinet-maker’s  trade.  The  hours  of  labor  at  that  time  were  not  regulated  by 
law,  and  trades-unions  had  not  come  into  existence.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
long  hours,  young  Carnes  being  ambitious  to  succeed,  worked  overtime,  making 
sundry  articles  of  furniture,  which  he  disposed  of  to  accumulate  a small  capital, 
determined  to  strike  out  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  could.  Attaining  his  freedom 
while  yet  a minor  in  years,  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  spent  about 
twenty-five  years ; during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  carrying  on  a store  in  this 
city  for  the  sale  of  mahogany  and  valuable  hard  woods  in  connection  with  his 
New  Orleans  business.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
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trade  in  rosewood,  mahogany,  etc.,  in  which  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  the  country.  He  also  established  a branch  house  in  Australia. 
Several  times  during  his  business  career  he  met  with  severe  financial  reverses, 
but  being  a man  of  powerful  physique,  possessed  of  an  indomitable  will,  and 
shrinking  from  no  labor  or  sacrifice,  having  the  confidence  of  his  business  asso- 
ciates, he  recovered  somewhat  of  his  earlier  gains.  He  finally  relinquished  his 
business  and  removed  to  the  town  of  Holderness,  N.H.,  where  he  lived  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  where  he  died  on  the  29th  of  March.  During  his  days 
of  prosperity  few  men  did  more  practical  good  among  their  needy  fellow-citizens 
than  Mr.  Carnes.  No  case  was  too  poor  or  lowly  to  escape  his  observation,  no 
locality  too  low  for  him  to  visit  in  his  efforts  to  succor  those  in  distress.  And 
this  work  was  followed  in  a way  so  modest  and  quiet  that  but  few  ever  knew  of  his 
many  benefactions.  Frequently  he  was  brought  in  this  way  into  the  presence  of 
contagious  diseases,  but  that  did  not  deter  him.  He  was  a man  of  marked  intel- 
ligence, well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  English  poets,  and  a Bible  scholar  of  no 
mean  pretensions.  Genial,  social,  companionable,  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
wonderful  man,  but  very  modest  and  unassuming.  He  was  impulsive,  and  any 
appearance  of  oppression  or  wrong-doing  brought  from  him  instant  denuncia- 
tion. He  joined  our  Association  in  1836,  was  a member  fifty-seven  years,  served 
on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  was  a life  member.  To  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  the  remembrance  of  his  many  excellent  traits  of  character  will 
remain  through  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  leaving  two 
daughters. 

John  A.  Robertson 

was  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1820.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
stair-builder,  but  was  best  known  to  the  mechanics  of  Boston  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  planing-mill  and  wood-working  establishment  at  No.  383  Federal  street. 
This  business  was  carried  on  by  him  for  many  years,  and  until  within  a few 
months  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three years.  Mr.  Robertson  was  considered  a good  mechanic  and  man  of 
business,  and  made  many  warm  friends.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1845,  was 
a member  forty-eight  years,  and  a life  member.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Relief  and  Board  of  Government.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a man  of  social  nature, 
pleasant  and  companionable,  and  popular  among  his  acquaintances.  He  left  a 
widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

William  Tufts 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Machias  in 
the  year  1820.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
confectioner.  He  was  widely  known  in  his  business  as  a caterer,  and  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens  have  partaken  of  his  palatable  productions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows’  fraternities,  where  he  was  deservedly 
popular.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1869.  He  was  unfortunately  deprived 
of  his  eyesight,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  was  wholly  blind ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  sore  affliction  continued  his  business  without  interrup- 
tion until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  oth  of  April.  In  temperament  he  was 
genial  and  companionable,  fond  of  company,  and  a most  pleasant  acquaintance, 


highly  esteemed  by  those  brought  into  close  contact  with  him.  We  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  by  the  universal  law  of  compensation  he  was  able  to  enjoy 
much  in  his  years  of  darkness  denied  to  those  possessed  of  sight.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  daughters. 

Randall  G.  Burrell 

was  born  in  Bucksport,  Me.,  in  1816.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  in 
Bangor,  went  to  Florida,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In  1849  he  went  to 
California,  where  he  remained  five  years.  Since  1855  he  has  been  engaged  in 
this  city  in  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte  cases.  Mr.  Burrell  was  a fine  me- 
chanic and  an  excellent  citizen.  Reliable,  straightforward,  exact  and  method- 
ical, he  accomplished  a great  deal  by  his  intelligent  and  direct  methods.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1885,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Re- 
lief, one  year  as  chairman.  This  work  appealed  greatly  to  his  sympathies,  and 
while  ever  watchful  to  guard  the  Association  against  imposition,  was  earnest  to 
“ seek  out  and  relieve  ’’such  of  our  members  and  their  families  as  needed  assist- 
ance. Nothing  was  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  to  carry  the  monthly 
aid  to  the  beneficiaries  under  his  care.  He  realized  that  this  labor  was  “twice 
blessed,  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  Modest  and  retiring  to  a 
degree,  Mr.  Burrell  possessed  the  best  characteristics  of  the  true  man.  Prompt 
and  energetic  in  denouncing  a wrong,  he  was  of  an  emphatically  peaceful 
nature,  never  provoking  others  by  word  or  deed.  He  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  where  his  wise  counsels  and  helpful  labors  were  appre- 
ciated. He  left  Boston  on  a visit  to  the  South  and  California,  but  died  in 
Washington  on  the  4th  of  April.  At  his  request  his  remains  were  cremated  and 
the  ashes  interred  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  son, 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Burrell. 


Am asa  W.  Bailey 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1820.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a type-founder.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  billiard-tables,  which  he  continued  through  life.  He  was  a man 
of  strong  social  instincts,  and  was  connected  with  numerous  organizations.  He 
was  one  of  the  highest  degree  Masons,  and  for  a long  time  had  held  official 
position  in  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  His  friends  num- 
bered into  the  thousands,  and  he  was  everywhere  popular.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1867,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  one  year  as 
chairman.  Whether  in  business  or  otherwise,  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  meet 
Mr.  Bailey.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in  business  was 
quite  successful.  He  died  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  aged  seventy-three  years, 
leaving  two  sisters,  but  no  widow  nor  children. 

Henry  E.  Joslyn. 

Mr.  Joslyn  had  been  absent  from  Boston  for  several  years,  and  having  no 
known  relatives  here,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  learn  much  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. It  is  understood  that  he  was  born  in  New  York  State.  He  is  well  re- 
membered by  many  residents  at  South  End  as  a mason  who  carried  on  business 
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there  for  several  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1871.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Canaan,  N.H.,  April  13th,  the  Association  was  informed  by 
his  attorney  that  Mr.  Joslyn  had  provided  in  his  will  that  the  balance  of  his 
estate  when  settled  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Association.  His  will  also 
provided  for  the  cremation  of  his  remains,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Cyrus  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  a very  active  business  man  in  this  city  for  many  years. 
He  was  a man  of  pronounced  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
works  which  seemed  to  him  calculated  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  man- 
kind. He  was  well  known  in  denominational  work,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  influential  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston.  He  was  born 
in  England  in  1818,  coming  to  this  country  when  a mere  child.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  tin-plate  worker  of  Moses  Pond,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  furnaces,  ranges,  stoves,  and  similar  merchandise  his  whole 
life.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a very  high-toned,  conscientious,  upright,  business 
man,  an  excellent  citizen,  reliable  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a man  of  much  intelligence,  had  a strong  taste  for  whatever  was  fine 
and  artistic.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1850,  was  a member  forty -three 
years,  served  three  years  on  the  Board  of  Government,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members  Loan  in  1885,  and  subsequently  donated  the 
same  to  our  Charity  Fund.  By  nature  kind,  affable,  and  courteous,  he  made 
many  friends,  who  were  drawn  to  him  by  his  unaffected  simplicity  of  manner 
and  manifest  sincerity.  All  good  works  found  in  him  a firm  supporter,  and  evil 
works  a determined  enermr.  The  influence  of  such  a life  on  the  public  is  help- 
ful and  encouraging  to  all  right-minded  people.  His  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  April,  was  the  result  of  an  accident  by  which  he  was  injured  by  a 
street-car.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  left  a widow,  one  son,  and 
two  daughters. 

David  Clapp 

was  a veteran  in  our  Association  and  in  his  calling.  From  a publication  issued 
about  two  years  since  by  the  printing  fraternity  the  following  extract  is  taken, 
as  it  gives  the  main  facts  in  his  life  Avith  force  and  clearness : 

“ David  Clapp  Avas  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1806.  In  1822  he 
entered,  as  an  apprentice,  the  printing-office  (then  47  Marlborough  street)  of 
John  Cotton,  Jr.,  who  had  just  finished  serving  his  time  Avith  Munroe  & Francis 
on  the  south  side  of  Av#at  is  noAv  Washington  and  Water  streets.  Young  Clapp 
finished  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Cotton,  Sr.,  receiving  a certificate  of  faithful  service  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  signed  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong, president,  Avhich  he  now  holds.  He  still  remained  in  the  office,  having 
the  chief  care  of  it  till  1831,  Avhen  a brief  partnership  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Cotton,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hull,  the  firm  taking  the  name  of  Clapp  & 
Hull.  This  partnership  was  soon  dissolved,  when  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Clapp 
became  partners,  and  continued  such,  adopting  the  firm  name  of  D.  Clapp,  Jr. 
& Co.,  till  1834,  Avhen  Mr.  Clapp  bought  out  the  office  and  continued  the  busi- 
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ness  on  the  old  corner  (then  184  Washington  street)  till  1861.  Franklin  street 
was  then  widened  at  its  head,  the  corner  building  taken  down,  and  the  printing- 
office,  having  remained  in  that  place  for  a period  of  thirty-nine  years  after  Mr. 
Clapp  entered  it,  was  removed  to  No.  334  (afterwards  564)  Washington  street. 
In  1864,  his  oldest  son,  John  Cotton  Clapp,  was  taken  into  partnership  with  him, 
and  the  firm  has  since  then  continued  the  business  under  the  name  of  David 
Clapp  & Son.  In  1882,  after  Mr.  Clapp  had  been  located  on  Washington  street 
for  sixty  continuous  years,  the  office  was  removed  to  No.  35  Bedford  street, 


and  again  in  1889  (the  building  being  demolished)  to  its  present  location  at  115 
High  street. 

“ While  Mr.  Clapp  was  anapprentice  with  John  Cotton,  in  1823,  the  publication 
of  the  ‘ Medical  Intelligencer’  (a  small  quarto),  the  first  weekly  medical  periodi- 
cal in  the  country,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  was  commenced  in  the  office,  and 
in  1828  was  united  with  another  periodical,  enlarged  and  continued  in  octavo 
form  as  the  ‘ Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,’  edited  at  first  by  Drs.  J.  C. 
Warren,  Walter  Channing,  and  John  Ware.  It  became  the  sole  property  of 
Mr.  Clapp  in  1834,  and  was  issued  from  the  office,  without  the  omission  of  a 
single  weekly  number,  till  1875,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a company  of  medical 
men,  and  its  place  of  publication  removed.  It  was  the  only  scientific  weekly 
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medical  periodical  in  the  country,  was  several  times  enlarged,  was  well  patronized, 
and  furnished  a fair  income.  Mr.  Clapp  had  been  connected  with  it  as  pro- 
prietor and  publisher  for  about  fifty  years. 

“ The  Boston  Directory  was  printed  in  the  office  corner  of  Franklin  street 
from  1829  to  1846,  when  for  a consideration  it  was  transferred  by  Charles 
Stimpson,  the  publisher,  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Adams,  by  whom  and  his  suc- 
cessors it  has  since  been  continued,  and  very  greatly  enlarged. 

“ The  present  ‘ Christian  Register,’  then  first  begun,  was  also  printed  in  the 
office  when  Mr.  Clapp  first  entered  it ; and  among  his  earliest  apprentice  errands 
was  the  weekly  carrying  to  the  stage  taverns  in  the  city  copies  of  that  paper  for 
out-of-town  subscribers. 

“All  the  presswork  in  the  old  office,  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  was  done  on  the 
Ramage  press,  then  in  common  use,  having  a 12  X 20  wooden  platen,  which 
covered  but  half  a sheet  of  medium  paper,  thus  requiring  two  ‘ pulls  ’ each  side 
of  a sheet.  Inking  the  type  was  done  by  the  old-fashioned,  clumsy  pelt  balls  — 
the  ‘ beating  ’ and  ‘ pulling  ’ rendering  presswork  of  that  day  a laborious  oc- 
cupation. This  Ramage  press  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  sometime  be 
brought  from  its  hiding-place  and  excite  the  curiosity  of  a future  generation  of 
typos.  The  improved  iron  presses,  with  composition  rollers,  soon  took  the  place 
of  the  Ramage  and  inking-balls,  which  in  turn  were  followed  by  the  power 
presses  for  book  and  job  printing  now  in  general  use. 

“ On  the  opening  of  the  Boston  & Worcester  Railroad  in  1834,  or  1835,  the 
first  superintendent,  James  Freeman  Curtis,  brought  into  the  old  office  a short 
notice  to  be  printed  on  a slip  of  paper,  for  which  a fractional  part  of  a dollar  was 
charged.  This  was  repeated,  and  led  the  way  to  more  printing  for  this  and 
other  railroads,  which  has  continued  in  some  form  to  the  present  time.  Much 
miscellaneous  book  and  pamphlet,  as  well  as  job  work,  emanated  from  Mr. 
Clapp’s  press ; and  the  imprint  often  announced  that  he  was  publisher  as  well  as 
printer.  Mr.  Clapp  has  long  been  a member  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  whose  quarterly  1 Register  ’ has  been  printed  by  the  firm 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

“ Mr.  Clapp  has  never  been  in  public  life  — his  retiring  habits  causing  him  to 
go  but  little  about,  and  his  chief  business  attention  has  been  given  to  the  affairs 
of  the  office,  — he  often  spending  therein  daily,  in  his  earlier  life,  more  hours 
in  each  of  the  twenty-four  than  were  left  to  spend  elsewhere ; neither  has 
much  of  his  time  been  lost,  as  he  says,  ‘ by  sickness  or  vacations.’  In  1839  he 
became  a member,  and  is  now  a life  member,  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association.  In  connection  with  this  membership,  it  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  state  that  one  of  Mr.  Clapp’s  early  partners  in  business,  John  Cotton, 
Sr.,  was  an  original  member  of  this  Association,  in  1795,  was  for  several  years 
afterwards  its  president,  then  its  treasurer,  and  died  a member  in  the  latter  part 
of  1837,  thus  making  an  almost  unbroken  membership  of  the  two  partners  in 
succession,  up  to  1891,  of  nearly  one  hundred  years! 

“ Mr.  Clapp  may  be  daily  seen  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  He  still  continues  in 
‘ the  harness,’  and  withal  finds  time  to  contribute  to  the  press  many  valuable 
reminiscences  of  the  past. 

“ In  this  respect  the  public  has  been  much  indebted  to  him  of  late,  through 
the  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ department  of  the  ‘Boston  Transcript.’  He  wields  a 
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graceful  pen.  and  no  one  ever  fails  to  attentively  peruse  a communication  to 
which  is  appended  the  initials  D.  C.  His  personal  modesty  would  object  to  any- 
thing more  than  a mere  recital  of  his  business  career ; but  we  cannot  close  this 
sketch  without  attesting  to  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
general  public.” 

Mr.  Clapp  joined  our  Association  in  1839,  and  consequently  had  been  a 
member  fifty-four  years,  and  was  a life  member.  His  life  being  devoted  to  his 
business,  he  never  would  accept  any  position  in  the  Association.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  who  in  all  the  manifold  duties  of  life  fulfilled  in  a greater 
degree  the  highest  ideals  of  a good  citizen,  and  neighbor,  and  friend,  bringing  to 
recollection  the  words  of  a poet,  “ He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.” 
He  was  eighty-seven  years  and  three  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  10th  day  of  May.  His  widow  survived  him  but  a few  months, 
but  two  sons  and  four  daughters  are  still  living. 

Henry  L.  Leach 

was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1821.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Hinckley  & Drury,  the  celebrated  locomotive  builders  in 
Boston.  He  remained  with  this  establishment  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  their 
superintendent.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  expert  mechanics 
in  the  country.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Hinckley  Locomotive  Works  he 
established  a railway-supply  warehouse,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He 
was  the  agent  for  many  of  the  best-known  manufactories  of  that  class  of  goods 
in  the  country.  He  was  a man  of  social  tendencies,  was  connected  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  had  represented  his  constituents  in  the  city  government. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1867,  and  was  a member  twenty-six  years.  At  our 
exhibitions  he  was  of  great  service  in  the  capacity  of  a judge  on  machinery,  in 
which  he  had  no  superior.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Albert  Betteley 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1815,  and  was  educated  at  the  Hancock  School,  being 
a Franklin  Medal  scholar.  He  first  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  worked  at 
that  business  with  his  father,  until  ill  health  induced  him  to  become  a machinist. 
He  was  for  years  in  the  firm  of  Wm.  Adams  & Co.,  on  Fulton  street,  where  he 
was  very  efficient,  being  the  inventor  of  many  valuable  devices.  He  was  in  the 
City  Council,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  steam  fire-en- 
gines into  the  Boston  Fire  Department.  He  was  a man  of  marked  intelligence, 
of  positive  ideas,  and  outspoken  in  his  opinions.  He  valued  his  accumulations 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  which  they  brought  him  from  day  to  day,  but  not 
to  lay  up  money  for  some  uncertain  future.  After  his  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  ceased  he  was  in  the  coal  trade  for  several  years.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1858,  and  was  a member  thirty-five  years,  and  a life 
member.  He  took  a great  interest  in  our  movements,  and  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  our  meetings.  A few  years  ago  a brain  trouble  appeared,  which 
necessitated  his  retirement  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  31st 
of  May,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons,  and 
two  daughters. 


Milo  Hildreth 


was  born  in  Townsend,  Mass,  in  1824.  He  remained  with  his  parents  on  the 
farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  being  determined  to  learn  a trade,  he 
walked  to  the  town  of  Leominster,  and  engaged  himself  at  the  trade  of  comb-mak- 
ing. After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  entered  an  academy,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honor,  and  for  a time  taught  school ; when  twenty-two  years  old 
he  returned  to  his  trade,  and  soon  entered  into  partnership,  but  after  a few  years 
acquired  sole  ownership.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  firm  name  has  been  Milo 
Hildreth  & Co.,  located  at  Northboro’,  Mass.,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing shell,  horn,  and  other  combs,  jewelry  and  novelties.  Mr.  Hildreth  was 
a man  of  public  spirit,  and  served  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  in  the  Governor’s 
Council.  He  was  appointed  by  successive  governors  to  fill  the  position  of  a Trus- 
tee of  the  Reform  School  at  Westboro’,  was  on  the  State  Board  of  Managers  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  was  delegated  by  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  war  to  labor  among  the  wounded  soldiers.  In  this  duty  he 
labored  at  the  front  for  many  months,  following  General  Grant  on  the  march  to 
Richmond.  In  his  town  and  county  he  was  frequently  called  to  fill  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  in  all  positions  acquitted  himself  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  his  fellows.  Mr.  Hildreth  came  of  sterling  Old  Colony  stock,  being  a descend- 
ant of  Richard  Hildreth,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
a freeman  in  1643.  His  ancestors  settled  in  Townsend,  and  of  the  company  of 
minute-men  who  marched  under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Douglass,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  to  repel  the  British  at  Concord,  four  were  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Hildreth  was  a man  of  great  activity,  both  in  business  and  in  public  affairs, 
for  which  he  was  Avell  endowed  by  nature  and  experience.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1866,  but,  living  at  a distance  from  Boston,  rarely  attended  our  meetings. 
His  thorough  methods  and  correct  principles  were  shown  in  the  management  of 
his  business  and  in  the  quality  of  his  manufactures.  He  was  known  thoroughly 
throughout  Worcester  County,  and  was  esteemed  highly  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  June,  where  he  had  gone  on 
business.  His  health  had  been  good,  and  his  death  was  a great  surprise  to  his 
friends.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Northboro’, 
which  was  filled  with  people  drawn  from  all  directions,  while  the  stores  and  places 
of  business  were  closed  in  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
wa$,  seventy  years  old  at  his  death.  He  left  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 


Joseph  D.  Bragdox 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  Kennebunk  in  1826.  He 
came  to  Boston  when  a boy,  and  learned  the  trade  of  house-painter.  This  busi- 
ness he  followed  through  life,  being  regarded  as  a skilful  and  reliable  workman. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  in  the  Fifth  Mass,  and  in  the  Eleventh 
Mass.  Battery,  to  the  close.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  be- 
longed to  Joseph  Warren  Lodge.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1869.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  excellent  citizen,  much  respected  by  the  residents  of  Dorchester, 
where  he  lived,  and  where  he  died  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  five  children. 
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Edward  O.  Holmes 

was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1830.  He  came  of  revolutionary  stock,  was  a 
man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  activity,  making  hosts  of  friends  by  his  charm- 
ing manner  and  frank  nature.  When  young  he  fitted  for  college,  but  being  of  an 
inventive  and  mechanical  nature,  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics,  more  partic- 
ularly to  mills  for  grinding  cereals,  and  also  to  those  for  crushing  and  pulveriz- 
ing. After  acting  as  superintendent  of  a manufactory  engaged  in  this  business, 
he  acquired  the  ownership;  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  carried  on  that 
business  in  this  city,  the  firm  being  Holmes  & Blanchard.  He  was  a resident  of 
Malden,  where  he  was  prominent  in  church,  city,  and  social  affairs,  holding  im- 
portant offices  for  many  years.  He  was  a leader  in  all  movements  designed  to 
benefit  his  fellows,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sterling,  reliable  citizens, 
equal  to  any  emergency,  and  faithful  to  every  trust.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1892,  and  was  one  of  the  youngest  in  membership  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Richard  Briggs 

was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1829.  After  receiving  his  education  he  was 
trained  in  the  china  and  glass  business,  which,  as  clerk  and  proprietor,  he  followed 
through  life.  His  store,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  streets,  has 
been  known  to  our  citizens  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  beautiful  ware  therein 
exhibited  for  many  years.  Mr.  Briggs  possessed  a peculiarly  happy  tempera- 
ment, and  was  identified  with  many  organizations,  in  which  he  was  a prime 
favorite.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  had  been  eminent  for  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  For 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  efficient  members  of  the  Order 
in  this  State.  He  was  connected  with  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Algonquin  Club, 
the  Bostonian  Society,  besides  being  a director  in  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. In  his  business  he  was  very  successful,  being  a man  of  fine  taste  and 
judgment,  and  a sound  financier.  He  visited  Europe  frequently,  and  was 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  state  of  the  ceramic  art  everywhere.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1865,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  Association  by  his  advice 
during  our  exhibitions.  He  resided  at  the  Yendome,  where  he  died,  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  on  the  29th  of  July,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  left  a widow 
and  five  sons. 

Edward  Jones. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Jones  was  written  by  one  fully  acquainted  with 
his  remarkable  history,  and  is  here  inserted,  because  of  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  principal  facts  in  his  life  : 

“ He  was  born  in  Holywell,  North  Wales,  January  1,  1822.  His  father  was 
connected  with  the  gas  business  in  Wales,  but  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  both  father  and  son  went  to  work  at  the  gas-works  in  Boston. 
Edward  Jones  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  the  gas  business  July  6,  1834, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  North  End  station  of  the 
Boston  Gas  Light  Company  on  Commercial  street.  This  was  one  year  previous  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  present  company,  and  the  works  were  owned  by  Henry 
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Eobinson.  Gas  was  made  from  coal  and  rosin,  and  the  output  was  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  per  day,  and  there  were  only  twenty  street-lamps  in  the 
city. 

“ He  worked  faithfully  and  industriously,  acquiring  a practical  understanding  of 
every  detail  of  the  business,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  which 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  gas  engineers  of  his  time.  In  1846,  while 
master-mechanic  of  the  company,  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company  presented  him 
a gold  watch,  as  a token  of  appreciation  of  his  services. 

“ In  1848  he  was  appointed  constructing  engineer  of  the  firm  of  Blake  & 
Darracott,  builders  of  gas-works,  and  in  this  capacity  he  built  and  started  the 
following  works  : Lawrence,  Mass;  Providence,  R.  I. ; Pishville,  Conn. ; Lowell, 
Mass.;  Worcester,  Mass. ; Richmond,  Ya. ; Cambridge,  Mass. ; South  Boston, 
Mass. 

“ These  works  were  built  in  cities  where  there  had  never  been  gas  used,  and 
the  work  included  the  entire  pipe  system  storage-holders,  and  the  education  of 
the  people  in  the  use  of  an  illuminant  with  the  use  of  which  they  were  wholly 
unacquainted.  His  work  was  well  done,  and  some  of  it  remains  to-day  as  a mon- 
ument of  the  skill  of  one  of  the  earliest  gas  engineers,  and  the  energy  of  a man 
not  then  thirty  years  of  age.  After  completing  the  work  at  South  Boston  in  1852 
he  decided  to  remain  in  charge  as  engineer  and  superintendent,  which  position 
he  retained  until  failing  health  incapacitated  him  for  business  in  1889.  His 
knowledge,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  self-acquired  made  it  more  thorough  and  useful.  He  was  a 
skilful  mechanical  draughtsman  and  gas  chemist,  and  his  patented  inventions 
include  many  processes  for  manufacturing  gas  and  improvements  in  nearly 
every  piece  of  apparatus  found  in  a modern  gas-works.” 

“ When  the  explosion  of  gas  in  Worcester,  December  16,  1870,  destroyed  the 
purifying-house,  and  killed  the  Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  the  Mayor  of  Worcester, 
and  engineer  of  the  gas  company,  Edward  Jones  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
reconstruction,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  made  temporary  repairs  and 
lighted  the  city.  His  skill  as  a mechanic  and  his  inventive  genius  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  this  class  of  work,  and  his  services  were  in  demand  wherever 
there  was  accident  or  emergency  in  New  England  gas-works.  In  1859  he 
built  a new  works  in  South  Boston  in  a more  desirable  location,  and  in  1884  re- 
built the  works,  and  furnished  them  with  modern  improvements , and  made  of  them 
a model  gas-works.  This  was  the  last  piece  of  construction  work  by  his  hands. 

“ He  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  New  England  Association  of  Gas  Engi- 
neers, and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Gas  Light  Association,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1875.  He  was  a life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  having  joined  October  7,  1857. 

“ He  had  a deep  regard  for  Freemasonry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been 
a member  of  Saint  Paul’s  Lodge,  of  South  Boston,  for  forty  years,  having  been 
raised  January  26,  1853. 

‘ 1 He  held  several  offices  in  the  Lodge , and  attained  the  office  of  Junior  Warden ; 
but  declined  higher  offices  on  account  of  the  engrossing  character  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

“ Although  born  in  Wales,  his  sympathies  and  education  were  American,  and 
he  was  a citizen,  full  of  love  for  our  country  and  heed  for  its  welfare ; yet  there 
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lingered  in  his  heart  a memory  of  his  birthplace  and  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Welsh  history  and  poetry,  and  his  library  is 
rich  with  works  relating  to  his  native  land. 

“ He  was  a man  of  high  moral  character  and  firm  principles,  unswerving  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  faithful  to  every  trust.  His  reputation  as  a skilful 
gas  engineer,  the  memory  of  his  kind  and  gentle  nature,  and  the  example  of  his 
fruitful  life,  are  valued  legacies  to  his  children.” 

He  died  at  his  home  in  South  Boston,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters.  One  of 
the  sons  is  Edward  C.  Jones,  who,  as  a member  of  our  Committee  of  Relief  and 
Board  of  Government,  rendered  efficient  service  to  our  Association  for  six  years, 
and  who  is  now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Works  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Samuel  H.  Gregory 

was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  paper  hanger.  Eor  many  years  he  has  been  known  to 
our  citizens  as  the  senior-partner  in  the  firm  of  Gregory  & Brown,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  paper-hangings.  He  was  a man  of  fine  instincts,  and  very  popular 
with  his  acquaintances.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Andrew’s  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1852.  and  was  a life  member.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  his  business  and  home  affairs,  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  for  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  Living,  he  was  respected  and  beloved  ; 
dying,  he  was  mourned  as  an  upright,  honest,  exemplary  man.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy -nine  years,  leaving  one  daughter.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  Masonic  rites  at  Forest  Hills. 

Washington  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1825.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  stairbuilder,  and  as  such  has  been  known  to  the  builders  of  Boston  for 
many  years.  The  firm  was  formerly  Smith  & Jacobs,  his  partner  being  Zenas  E. 
Smith,  who  died  in  1886,  since  which  time  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  alone.  He 
was  an  excellent  workman,  conscientious  and  faithful  in  all  the  details.  Possessed 
of  a retiring  disposition,  he  shrunk  from,  rather  than  courted,  notoriety,  con- 
tented to  perform  his  daily  duties,  and  to  treat  all  mankind  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Golden  liule.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874.  For  some  time 
before  his  death  he  was  in  failing  health,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  day  of  August, 
leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 


John  T.  Cronin 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1848.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade.  After  working  for 
different  establishments  for  some  years  as  a journeyman  he  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  a man  of  taste  in  his  art,  and  a good  mechanic 
He  was  a musician  of  marked  ability,  and  received  a diploma  from  the  Boston 
Art  School,  for  proficiency  in  such  studies.  He  was  the  inventor  of  several  ar- 
ticles of  utility.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1890.  He  was  popular  with  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  for  his  genial  manner  and  general  information.  He 
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had  been  somewhat  broken  in  health  for  sometime,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  July, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  leaving  a widow. 

William  G.  S.  Keene. 

Mr.  Keene  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  shoes  in 
this  State.  His  father  was  a large  manufacturer  in  Lynn,  and  young  Keene  and 
a brother  inherited  the  business,  and  gave  to  it  as  much  attention,  energy,  and 
“ push,”  as  was  probably  ever  seen  in  the  city  so  long  devoted  to  that  industry. 
Like  many  others  who  have  gone  before,  the  aim  of  these  manufacturers  seemed 
to  be  to  do  more  business  than  anybody  else,  and  in  their  efforts,  were  compelled 
to  shoulder  immense  responsibilities.  At  one  time  they  had  factories  in  several 
towns,  in  each  of  which  they  carried  on  a large  business.  Socially,  Mr.  Keene 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  our  members.  He  was  intelligent,  well 
informed,  a ready  speaker,  always  ready  to  do  his  part  in  any  movement  or  en- 
terprise for  the  benefit  or  entertainment  of  his  fellows.  He  was  a director  in  the 
Central  Bank,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  the 
Oxford  Club,  and  interested  in  society  affairs.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881, 
his  father,  George  W.  Keene,  also  a member,  having  died  in  1874.  His  days  and 
nights  being  crowded  full  of  engagements,  he  rarely  attended  our  meetings. 
Probably  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and  residence  there  were  none  more  widely 
known  or  more  popular.  He  seemed  the  concentration  of  social  and  business 
energy.  But  as  has  often  happened  before,  the  strain  was  evidently  more  than 
the  system  could  permanently  endure.  On  the  morning  of  August  10  he  went 
to  Boston  on  business,  but  within  a few  hours  was  seen  to  enter  the  water  at  the 
end  of  Nahant,  where  he  was  drowned,  before  help  could  reach  him.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  in  order  to  cool  his  head,  full  of  trouble  at  the  moment,  he  went  farther 
than  he  intended.  His  home  life  was  very  pleasant,  and  he  left  a widow  and 
four  children.  He  was  fifty-two  years  old. 

William  S.  Blake 

was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1830.  He  learned  the  trade  of  brass  and  copper 
founder.  His  firm  for  many  years  was  the  successor  of  the  old  and  celebrated 
establishment  of  Henry  N.  Hooper  & Co.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  church 
and  other  bells,  and  heavy  copper  and  brass  work.  Their  bells  were  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  of  tone,  and  are  to  be  heard  in  large  numbers  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country.  Mr.  Blake  was  a man  of  retiring  manners,  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment,  and  by  instinct,  mindful  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1874.  He  was  a frequent  attendant  at  our  meet- 
ings, but  rarely  took  any  part,  nor  would  he  accept  any  position.  As  an  ac- 
quaintance he  was  agreeable,  and,  being  well  informed,  was  very  companionable. 
His  tastes  inclined  to  the  simple,  but  useful,  and  he  discarded  superfluities.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summers  in  the  country,  and,  while  on  a visit  to 
Enfield,  N.H.,  he  died  suddenly  from  an  affection  of  the  heart.  He  was  sixty- 
three  years  old,  and  left  a widow. 

Frederick  G.  Whitcomb 

was  a native  of  Vermont,  born  in  Londonderry  in  1825.  He  was  educated  at 
Wardsboro’,  Vt.,  and  at  Andover,  Mass.  After  completing  his  education  he 
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started  for  Boston,  to  find  his  life-work.  Meeting  with  a party  driving  horses 
to  market,  he  rode  the  leader,  thus  getting  his  fare  to  this  city.  He  first  found 
work  as  an  assistant  at  driving  piles,  and,  following  the  business,  to  which  was 
added  bridge  and  wharf  building,  he  became  an  expert  and  successful  man. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1883,  residing  in  East  Boston.  He  stood  high 
among  those  acquainted  Avith  him,  as  a man  of  business  and  as  a mechanic.  De- 
scribing his  situation,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  he  was  “ neither  poor  nor 
rich,”  perhaps  not  realizing  that  this  Avas  precisely  the  ideal  condition  described 
in  the  prayer  of  Agar,  and  one  sure  to  be  productive  of  more  peace  and  happiness 
than  could  be  realized  from  either  extreme.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  September, 
aged  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow. 

John  R.  Brewer. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  among  the  best  known  of  the  old-time  Boston  merchants. 
With  his  brother,  Gardner,  he  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  as  manufacturers. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1818,  being  a grandson  of  Captain  James  Brewer,  an 
active  revolutionary  patriot.  Eor  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
or  as  a partner  in  the  wholesale  trade.  He  was  a sagacious  man  of  business,  a 
good  financier,  and  accumulated  an  immense  property.  His  summer  home  at 
Hingham  Avas  palatial  in  its  character ; and  his  Avinter  home  on  Commomvealth 
avenue,  in  this  city,  was  among  the  best-appointed  residences  in  Boston.  He  was 
a man  of  rare  intelligence,  of  broad  information,  public-spirited,  and  a liberal 
contributor  to  all  benevolent  enterprises.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  news- 
papers gave  a detailed  account  of  his  business  connections  and  enterprises,  Avhich 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
reliable  of  our  citizens,  the  influence  of  whose  labors  will  be  felt  for  generations 
to  come.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His  wife 
died  in  1887 ; two  sons  and  tAvo  daughters  survive  him. 

Joseph  Frye 

Avas  born  in  Salem  in  1820.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-trimmer,  but  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  OAvn  account.  He  was 
first  located  in  Quincy,  removing  afterwards  to  South  Boston.  He  Avas  at  one 
time  captain  of  a company  in  the  old  Boston  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Frye  Avas  of 
a generous, -kindly  disposition,  making  many  friends.  After  being  in  business 
about  forty  years,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  He  joined  our 
Association  as  a carriage-manufacturer  in  1871.  For  some  years  he  has  been  an 
invalid,  living  in  the  tOAvn  of  Sharon,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  leaves  one  son  and  one  daughter. 


Edward  Blake. 

Mr.  Blake  was  a young  man  of  great  promise,  and  a prime  favorite  Avith  all 
Avho  knew  him.  He  was  finely  educated,  and  Avas  an  accomplished  electrical 
engineer.  For  some  time  he  was  of  the  firm  of  SaAvyer  & Blake  in  this  city. 
He  Avas  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1889,  and  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and  for  two  years  he  had  been 
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battling  with  the  dread  disease,  consumption.  He  was  one  of  the  three  persons 
who  were  first  inoculated  with  Dr.  Koch’s  lymph  in  this  country.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  efficient  to  save  him,  and  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  parents  on  the 
10th  of  October,  aged  thirty-two  years,  being  the  youngest  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation who  has  died  for  many  years. 

Stephen  H.  Kimball 

was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1833.  He  learned  the  trade  of  piano-case  maker, 
but  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  invalid-chairs  and  ath- 
letic goods.  Before  the  war  he  was  in  the  South,  as  a commercial  traveller.  He 
was  a resident  of  South  Malden,  and  was  active  in  the  movement  to  incorporate 
the  town  of  Everett.  He  was  efficient  in  town  affairs,  filling  several  town 
offices.  He  was  a man  of  intelligence,  a ready  debater,  of  pronounced  opinions, 
and  conscientious.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1870,  and  took  much  interest 
in  association  affairs.  He  was  active  in  denominational  work,  and  whatever  he 
gave  his  hand  to,  it  was  done  with  a will.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

Joel  Whitney. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a native  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  born  in  1807.  He  learned  the 
machinist’s  trade,  in  which  he  was  very  skilful ; and,  being  by  nature  an  inventor, 
he  produced  many  devices  and  machines  of  marked  efficiency  and  value.  He  was 
especially  skilful  in  producing  machinery  used  in  tanning  and  currying,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  also  invented  machinery  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  saws,  and  also  woodworking  machinery.  Mr.  Whitney  was  of  a quiet, 
retiring  disposition,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  resided  in  Winchester 
many  years,  and  his  flower-garden  was  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  variety.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1859,  was  a member  thirty-four  years,  and  a life  member. 
Several  years  ago  he  gave  up  active  business,  and  since  that  time  has  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  a Avell-earned  competency.  “None  knew  him  but  to  love  him; 
none  named  him  but  to  praise.”  He  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 


David  B.  Weston 

was  a Vermont  boy,  born  in  1815.  He  came  to  this  State  and  learned  the  paint- 
er’s trade,  which  was  his  occupation  through  life.  He  resided  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  was  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  before  annexation,  and  also 
after  it  became  a part  of  the  city  of  Boston,  serving  in  all  twenty-eight  years. 
He  occupied  other  official  positions,  and  was  recognized  as  an  able,  upright,  and 
valuable  citizen.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1857,  was  a member  thirty-six 
years,  and  a life  member.  As  a mechanic  and  man  of  business  he  was  highly 
regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; and  in  his  death  the  community  lost  a 
citizen  of  integrity  and  sterling  worth.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  December,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  He  left  one  son. 
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James  C.  Tucker 

was  the  last  on  the  long  list  of  members  who  died  in  the  year  1893. 

While  Mr.  Tucker  may  not  have  been  personally  known  to  the  majority  of  our 
members,  he  was  well  known  to  many  of  our  citizens,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  them  all.  The  fact  that  he  filled  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings for  almost  thirty  years  is  an  indication  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
man.  During  his  occupancy  of  this  office  the  business  has  increased  in  a mar- 
vellous degree,  and  required  an  efficient  force  of  competent  men;  but  so  well 
arranged  and  systematic  was  everything  connected  with  the  work  that  it  was 
accomplished  without  loss  or  friction.  Mr.  Tucker  was  born  in  Milford,  N.H., 
in  1831,  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  was  for  a time  foreman  for  one  of 
Boston’s  old-time  stairbuilders,  Mr.  Ansel  Lothrop,  many  years  ago.  He  was  a 
man  of  keen  perceptions,  a good  mechanic,  methodical  and  careful,  upright  and 
just  to  a degree.  He  was  quick  at  detecting  a fraud,  and  equally  quick  in  recog- 
nizing merit.  His  judgment  of  men,  materials,  and  methods  was  instant  and  un- 
erring. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  city  of  Boson  has  never  had  a more  faithful  and 
worthy  official.  His  duty  to  the  trusts  committed  to  his  charge  was  never  lost  sight 
of  for  a moment.  That  his  administration  was  eminently  successful  was  apparent 
from  the  testimonials  of  personal  regard  which  appeared  after  his  death  from  those 
engaged  in  all  parts  of  the  administration  of  the  city’s  affairs.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1867,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Board  of  Government.  He 
was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan,  which  he  subsequently  donated  to  the 
Charity  Fund.  After  a prolonged  illness  he  died  on  the  26th  of  December, 
aged  sixty -two  years,  leaving  a widow.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large 
delegation  of  city  officials  and  prominent  citizens,  who,  by  their  presence  and 
manner,  testified  to  the  feeling  of  bereavement  which  was  felt  by  all  at  the  death 
of  this  upright  man  and  valuable  official. 


OUR  ART  COLLECTION. 


During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  our 
Association,  we  have,  at  sundry  times,  become  possessed  of  mementos 
of  value  and  works  of  art,  which  possess  considerable  interest  for 
our  own  members,  and,  as  we  think,  for  the  general  public.  These 
we  have  now  placed  in  one  large  studio,  which  is  in  charge  of  a com- 
mittee consisting  of  Augustus  Lothrop,  Horace  H.  Watson,  and  Ira 
G.  Hersey.  Such  of  our  members  and  fellow-citizens  as  may  be  in- 
terested to  visit  this  collection  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so.  The 
following  is  a brief  description  of  the  several  objects  now  on  exhibi- 
tion : 

Our  latest,  and  perhaps  our  most  valuable  acquisition,  is  a life-size 
figure  in  pure  white  marble,  representing  an  Indian  seated  on  the 
ground,  having  been  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  an  enemy.  The 
arrow  has  been  withdrawn,  and  is  held  in  one  hand,  Tvhile  the  other 
rests  on  his  own  bow  and  arrow.  This  statue,  known  as  the 
“ Wounded  Indian,”  was  cut  in  1850  b}T  Peter  Stephenson,  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  celebrated  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  He  was  born  in 
England,  but  when  a mere  child  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country. 
When  of  the  proper  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  a jeweler, 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  By  the  aid  of  books,  obtained  from  a library,  he 
learned  the  art  of  cameo  cutting.  As  soon  as  he  could  command  the 
means  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  some  years  studying  the  art 
of  sculpture.  Returning  to  this  country  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
executing  a work  which  should  be  distinctively  American  in  subject 
and  material.  He  had  been  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Western  In- 
dians, and,  selecting  a Mohawk  Chief  for  his  study,  he  produced  the 
work  now  in  our  possession.  The  marble  was  quarried  in  Vermont, 
and  the  work  was  executed  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  After  being 
shown  for  a short  time  in  Boston,  it  was  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  in 
London,  in  1851.  There  it  attracted  much  attention  from  the  best 
judges  of  sculpture ; and  the  following  extracts  from  the  press  show 
the  feeling:  aroused  in  regard  to  its  merits  : 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune , May  26,  1852. 

STATUE  OF  THE  WOUNDED  INDIAN. 

This  noted  work  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  year,  is  well  worthy  a visit.  It  is  cut  from  Vermont  marble,  and  represents 
an  Indian,  wounded  in  the  breast,  who  has  sunk  to  the  earth,  and  sits  resting  his 
right  hand  upon  the  ground,  while  his  life  oozes  away.  The  interest  in  the  work 
seems  to  us  to  centre  in  the  accurate  anatomical  imitation,  rather  than  in  any  ideality 
or  sentiment.  The  lithe  sinewy  toughness  of  the  Indian  organization  is  well  rep- 
resented, the  almost  leathery  fibrous  texture  consequent  upon  great  and  long- 
continued  muscular  exertion.  The  head  is  modelled  from  a Mohawk  Chief,  and 
is  characteristic.  The  work  is  very  carefully  wrought  throughout,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  that  the  eminent  sculptors,  assembled  for  the  exhibition  last  spring 
in  London,  bestowed  upon  it  such  high  praise.  The  American  Commissioner 
mentions  the  fact  that  Kiss,  Marochetti,  Pradier,  and  llafaelle  Monti  expressed 
especial  admiration  of  the  statue. 

From  the  Evening  Mirror,  May  26,  1852. 

This  remarkable  piece  of  statuary,  sculptured  by  Stephenson,  an  American,  is 
richly  worthy  the  attention  it  is  attracting  at  Stuyvesant  Institute.  It  is  the  first 
large  statue  ever  executed  in  American  marble,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  World's 
Fair,  London,  where  it  received  the  highest  praises  from  the  first  artists  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  favorable  notices  from  the  press  and  literary  individuals.  In 
producing  this  statue  the  effort  of  the  sculptor  has  been  to  give  a correct  portrait 
of  the  Indian  race  in  North  America.  The  figure  is  represented  wounded  and 
fallen,  thereby  typifying  the  race.  The  figure  has  been  wounded  while  in  the 
act  of  stringing  his  bow.  At  the  moment  he  has  felt  the  arrow  enter  his  side  he 
has  relinquished  the  effort,  and  hurriedly  pulled  the  arrow  from  the  wound;  in 
the  moment  that  succeeds  he  realizes  the  fatal  effect  of  the  wound,  his  left  hand 
drops  powerless,  partially  clinging  to  the  fatal  arrow,  while  a faintness  gradu- 
ally creeps  over  the  body.  The  right  arm  instinctively  supports  the  body,  and 
prevents  its  falling.  The  chest  of  the  Indian  is  flat  and  broad ; beneath  the  hand 
lies  his  own  arrow ; in  his  ear  is  an  eagle’s  claw  and  a small  shell.  Profusion 
of  ornaments  or  implements  has  been  discarded,  retaining  sufficient  only  to  give 
character  to  the  subject.  Greenough,  the  sculptor,  Leutze,  the  painter,  Copway, 
the  Indian  Chief,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  others  of  taste,  have  visited  the 
statue,  since  the  opening  of  its  exhibition  in  this  city,  and  all  unite  in  pronounc- 
ing it,  what  none  will  dispute,  a noble  work  of  Art. 

From  the  New  York  Observer,  May  27,  1852. 

Another  statue,  “ the  Wounded  Indian,”  by  Stephenson,  wrought  in  American 
marble,  which  received  high  commendation  at  the  great  exhibition  in  London, 
is  also  now  exhibited  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  a work  of  great  merit,  with 
some  points  of  strong  interest.  The  artist  has  chosen  a subject  calling  for  great 
power,  which  he  has  used  to  advantage. 

For  reasons  not  material  to  this  description,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  statue,  securely  boxed,  was  on  store  in  our  building  for  several 
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years.  A few  months  ago,  one  of  our  Board  of  Government,  Mr. 
Augustus  Lothrop,  commenced  negotiations  with  Dr.  James  W. 
Bartlett,  of  Boston,  the  owner  of  the  statue,  and  solicited  him  to  pre- 
sent it  as  a free  gift  to  our  Association.  After  a suitable  time  for 
consideration,  and  taking  into  account  the  strong  reasons  advanced 
by  Mr.  Lothrop,  Dr.  Bartlett  consented,  and  executed  a deed  of  gift 
to  our  Association.  Thereupon  the  committee  before  named  took 
measures  immediately  to  have  the  statue  properly  cleaned  and 
mounted  in  the  room  now  set  apart  for  our  art  collection. 

Great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Bartlett,  not  from  our  Association  only,  but 
from  our  citizens,  for  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  students 
and  lovers  of  art,  to  visit  and  study  this  fine  example  of  American 
art,  under  favorable  circumstances ; and  also  to  Mr  Lothrop,  for  his 
efficient  labor  to  that  end. 

It  is  particularly  desired  to  give  all  persons  possessed  of  a taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  who  wish  to  inspect  and  study  the  works  of 
eminent  artists,  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  room  is  convenient  of 
access,  is  warmed  and  well  lighted,  and  those  who  choose  may  spend 
hours  there,  we  hope  with  pleasure  and  profit.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  statue  of  the  “ Wounded  Indian.”  While  ex- 
ecuted so  long  ago,  to  the  present  generation  it  is  wholly  new.  Mr. 
Stephenson  died  many*  years  since,  and  his  great  work  has  seemingly 
been  neglected,  and  lost  sight  of  until  now.  Since  its  execution  a 
new  generation  of  art  students  have  come  upon  the  stage,  to  whom 
it  will  be  as  a new  creation.  For  such,  this  presents  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  study  a masterpiece  of  sculpture.  There  are  now  living 
several  artists  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
his  work,  and  with  one  accord  they  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
sculptors. 

Other  examples  of  the  sculptor’s  art  are  as  follows  : 

A bronze  life-size  portrait  bust  of  the  celebrated  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  by  Ball  Hughes.  This  is  considered  one  of  Hughes’  best 
works,  and  is  a masterpiece.  A portrait  bust  in  plaster  of  Jonas 
Chickering,  by  Thomas  Ball,  a very  notable  work.  Portrait  busts 
by  other  artists  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; of  John  Locke,  the  English 
philosopher;  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great  American  financier; 
and  of  George  Peabody,  the  eminent  banker  and  philanthropist. 

We  have  a bronze  bas-relief  portrait,  nearly  life-size,  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  also  a statuette,  a fac-simile  of  the  statue  now  stand- 
ing in  front  of  City  Hall,  both  by  Richard  S.  Greenough,  executed 
forty  years  ago.  . Also  a plaster  bas-relief,  representing  “Franklin, 
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the  printer,”  designed  by  Mr.  Greenough,  for  the  front  panel  of  the 
pedestal.  This  represents  Franklin  at  work  as  a journeyman,  while 
the  panel,  as  it  appears,  shows  Franklin  in  the  capacity  of  master- 
printer. 

The  Franklin  Press  is,  on  some  accounts,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  our  numerous  memorials.  On  a silver  plate,  attached  to  the 
frame,  is  this  inscription  : 

At  this  Press  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  an  apprentice  to  his  brother 
James,  who  brought  it  from  London  in  1717,  and  printed  the  New  England 
Courant  on  it.  In  1727  James  Franklin  took  the  press  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
it  remained  until  1859,  when  it  became  the  property  of  John  B.  Murray,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  who  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1864,  in  commemoration  of 
Franklin’s  birthday,  (the  17th  occurring  on  Sunday,)  presented  it  through  the 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

The  identity  of  the  press  is  unquestioned.  The  frame  is  of  Eng- 
lish oak,  mortised  together  after  the  fashion  in  those  days.  As  a 
souvenir  of  Franklin,  the  most  eminent  of  all  Boston’s  mechanics,  it 
is  invaluable.  It  is  a hand-lever  press,  huge  ink-balls  being  used  to 
distribute  the  ink  on  the  form.  Power-presses  and  inking-rollers 
were  then  unknown.  The  frame  and  all  the  mechanism  are  rude  and 
clumsy  when  compared  with  our  modem  presses,  and  forms  a marked 
object-lesson,  showing  the  vast  improvements  made  in  that  branch  of 
mechanics.  A few  }Tears  since  it  was  fitted  up  and  run  at  one  of  our 
exhibitions,  as  a matter  of  contrast  with  others  on  exhibition.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  printing-press  in  this  country. 

The  Franklin  Chair.  Near  the  press  hangs  a cut  of  the  house  in 
which  Franklin  was  born.  It  was  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of 
Milk  street,  in  the  second  block  from  Washington  street.  When  an 
infant,  his  parents  moved  from  this  house  to  one  on  the  corner  of 
Hanover  and  Union  streets,  where  Benjamin  lived  until  he- was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1858  a street-widening  necessitated  the  de- 
struction of  the  house,  which,  from  its  age  and  decayed  condition, 
could  not  be  removed.  Alderman  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  afterward 
Mayor  of  Boston,  and  President  of  our  Association,  had  charge  of 
the  work,  and  selecting  some  of  the  oak  beams  which  were  sound,  he 
had  a chair  made  by  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  city,  which  he 
presented  to  our  Association  as  the  “ President’s  Chair.”  It  is  of  a 
fine  pattern,  heavily  carved,  with  a bas-relief  portrait  of  Franklin  on 
one  side,  and  of  Paul  Revere  on  the  other.  It  is  a valuable  memento, 
highly  prized  by  our  members. 


OUR  ORIGINAL  BANNER. 


Soon  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Boston  Mechanics,  who  in 
1795  were  the  original  members  of  this  Association,  a constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  under  which  the  first  Board  of  Govern- 
ment was  elected.  One  of  the  regulations  reads  as  follows  : 

“ There  shall  be  a general  Standard  for  the  Association,  to  be  borne 
in  processions  : it  shall  be  in  the  care  of  the  President/’  The  first  arti- 
cle named  in  a schedule  of  the  propert}’  of  the  Association,  a few  years 
later,  was  “One  elegant  general  Standard.”  On  the  occasion  of 
parades,  each  “ craft”  was  organized  and  marched  under  its  particu- 
lar banner,  with  the  “general  standard”  representing  the  whole 
Association.  This  original  Standard  is  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  in  our  possession.  It  is  of  green  silk,  about  four  and  <^ne- 
lialf  by  five  and  one-half  feet.  In  an  oval  ring  surrounded  with 
wreaths  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with  cornucopias,  signifying  beauty 
and  abundance,  are  the  following  symbols : An  Eagle,  with  out- 
stretched wings,  grasps  a ship’s  steering-wheel  with  one  claw,  and  an 
Archimedean  screw  with  the  other.  In  the  foreground  a Bee  Hive 
and  tools.  In  the  background  a vessel  on  the  stocks,  warehouse, 
public  building,  and  a vessel  under  sail ; the  whole  symbolizing 
Industry,  Commerce,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Underneath  is  the 
motto  of  the  Association,  “ Be  Just  and  Fear  Not.” 

The  follQwing  is  from  the  record  of  the  annual  meeting,  Dec.  18y 
1800: 

The  Vice  President,  having  informed  the  society  that  the  President  wished 
to  present  them  with  a Standard,  the  Marshalls  formed  the  members  into  a hol- 
low square,  and  the  President  presented  the  Standard  to  Major  Benj.  Russell, 
who  was  appointed  to  receive  the  same.  Maj.  Russell  then  presented  the 
Standard  to  Mr.  Jona.  Kilton,  who  was  previously  appointed  Standard  Bearer, 
by  the  President. 

The  committee  appointed  to  4 4 present  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion ” to  the  President  for  the  gift,  consisted  of  Benjamin  Bussell, 
Paul  Revere,  William  Todd,  Francis  Wright,  and  John  Bray.  The 
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meeting  then  adjourned  to  Faneuil  Hall,  where  they  partook  of  a 
“ sumptuous  entertainment,”  and  the  record  says  that  the  “ day  was 
ended  with  pleasure.”  Jonathan  Hunnewell  was  then  President,  and 
Benjamin  Russell,  Vice-president.  This  banner  was  carried  on  all 
public  occasions  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  Association  being 
invited  to  join  in  the  exercises  celebrating  the  completion  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  formed  a procession,  and 
on  the  way  to  Charlestown  called  at  the  house  of  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong, an  ex-president  of  the  Association,  who  presented  them  a 
new  banner,  which  now  hangs  in  Russell  Hall.  While  the  changed 
customs  of  to-day  furnish  no  occasion  to  display  these  banners  in 
public,  they  will  be  treasured  by  our  members  as  keepsakes  and 
reminders  of  a glorious  past. 

Another  banner  in  our  collection  has  a notable  history.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  Washington  to  Boston  in  1789,  a 
procession  was  formed  in  his  honor,  one  section  being  composed  of 
the  “ Boatbuilders.”  The  standard-bearer  of  that  craft  was  Samuel 
Yendell,  a boy  of  twenty.  Mr.  Yendeli  was  afterwards  a member  of 
our  Association  forty-five  years,  and  after  his  death  the  banner, 
which  he  had  treasured  for  over  seventy  years,  was  presented  to  this 
Association  by  his  son.  The  motto  of  the  craft,  “ Honor  God,”  is 
on  the  banner.  It  has  recently  been  repaired,  and  is  an  interesting 
object  to  all  lovers  of  memorials  of  “ Old  Boston.” 

Two  famous  colored  engravings  form  a part  of  our  collection  ; 
they  are  the  “Massacre  in  State  street,  March  5,  1770,”  and  the 
“ Landing  of  the  British  Troops  in  1768,”  both  designed,  drawn,  and 
engraved  by  Paul  Revere.  They  are  very  scarce,  and  highly  prized. 
They  were  presented  to  the  Association  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  a 
nephew  of  General  Warren,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  In  presenting  them  he  says  : 

The  manner  in  which  I obtained  these  engravings  was  this  : I had  known 
of  the  existence  of  these  plates  from  an  early  period,  and  was  anxious  to  procure 
an  impression  of  each,  but  sought  for  them  in  vain  for  a long  time.  At  last  I 
discovered  that  they  were  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  probably  in 
a useless  condition.  Obtaining  a loan  of  them  from  the  secretary,  I had  them 
restored,  took  off  a number  of  impressions,  and  returned  them  to  the  office, 
where  they  now  are.  I hope  the  Mechanic  Association  will  take  an  interest  in 
preserving  them;  first,  because  they  are  valuable  illustrations  of  historical  facts, 
and.  second,  because  they  are  the  productions  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members. 

Colonel  Revere  engraved  those  plates  himself,  struck  off  the  impressions,  and 
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sold  them  in  his  shop.  The  State  afterwards  applied  to  him  to  make  engravings 
for  paper-money  bills,  which,  for  economy’s  sake,  he  did  on  the  back  of  the 
plates  of  the  Massacre,  etc.,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day.” 

As  souvenirs  of  “ revolutionary  times,”  and  as  the  handiwork  of 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  those  stirring  scenes,  they  possess  espe- 
cial interest  for  all  who  properly  prize  the  immense  benefits  which 
have  followed  the  acquisition  of  American  Independence.  These,  and 
other  pictures  drawn  by  the  same  hand,  were  most  efficient  in  arous- 
ing the  people  to  a sense  of  the  wrongs  of  oppression,  and  in  stimu- 
lating the  fervid  spirit  of  patriotism  which  was  shown  “ at  Concord, 
and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill.” 

In  modern  oil  paintings  we  have  “ The  Prayer,”  by  Charles  Sprague 
Pearce,  a picture  which  has  been  awarded  a Salon  medal.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  artists  as  a work  of  great  merit. 

The  “ Cloudy  Day,”  by  John  J.  Enneking,  is  a large  landscape, 
which  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  works  of  this  well-known  artist. 

The  “ Old  Retainer,”  by  Ellen  Day  Hale,  is  well  and  widely  known, 
and  highly  regarded  as  a work  of  art. 

“ Washington  at  Dorchester  Heights,”  copied  from  the  original,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  by  his  daughter,  Jane  Stuart,  is  recognized  as  being 
very  true  to  the  celebrated  original.  In  oil  portraits  we  have  Paul 
Revere,  by  Stuart;  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  by  Chester  Harding;  besides 
portraits  of  Benjamin  Russell,  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  and  Frederic 
W.  Lincoln.  A few  oils,  loaned  by  the  artists,  are  also  included  in  the 
exhibition.  Among  minor  objects  of  interest  is  a “ daguerrotype,” 
ten  by  twelve  inches,  taken  in  1847.  It  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  constituting  the  Board  of  Government  of  the 
Association  for  that  year,  namely,  George  G.  Smith,  Henrv  N. 
Hooper,  Osmyn  Brewster,  John  Kuhn,  John  Green,  jr. , Seth  Sim- 
mons, Charles  Bond,  David  Tillson,  Loyal  Lovejoy,  Isaac  Cary, 
Leopold  Herman,  and  Joseph  L.  Bates.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  art,  so  famous  in  its  da}7,  but  for  many  years  wholly 
unused.  As  a specimen  of  the  work  of  artists  in  that  line,  when  the 
business  of  making  11  sun  pictures  ” was  in  its  infancy,  it  is  well 
worth  a visit. 

In  a small  frame  hangs  a bill  for  stationery,  dated  March,  1768, 
made  out  and  receipted  by  Henry  Knox,  then  a stationer’s  clerk, 
but  afterward  a major-general  in  the  American  army  during  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  year  1824  General  Lafayette  visited  this  country,  and  was 
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invited  by  our  Association  to  attend  a public  dinner  to  be  given  in 
his  honor.  His  reply,  in  his  own  hand,  now  hangs  in  our  collection. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 


Boston,  August  28,  1824. 

Sir,  — My  respect  for  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  and 
my  gratitude  for  their  kind  invitation,  cannot  but  greatly  increase  my  regret  to  be 
imperiously  limited  by  time  in  this  first  visit  to  Boston.  I just  came  to  gratify 
my  ardent  desire  to  find  myself  again  in  this  city  ; but  in  a few  days  must  proceed 
to  the  South,  and  am  pre-engaged  for  every  moment  previous  to  my  departure. 
But  on  my  return  to  Boston,  before  I leave  this  shore  of  liberty,  I will  claim 
the  welcome  proposal  which  I now  lament  not  to  have  in  my  power  to  accept,  — 
and  I beg  in  the  meanwhile  your  respectable  society  to  receive  the  expression 
of  my  veneration  and  attachment.  (Signed) 

Lafayette. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Mechanic  Association. 

In  the  following  June  he  again  visited  Boston,  and  w'as  the  guest  of 
our  Association  at  a public  dinner,  and  in  response  to  a toast  in  his 
honor,  gave  the  following : 

The  Massachusetts  Mechanic  Society,  May  the  noble  example  of  dignified 
patriotism  and  virtuous  industry  given  to  the  world  by  the  mechanics  of  this  city 
and  state,  be  forever  more  and  more  illustrated  by  all  the  blessings  of  public 
and  domestic  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Those  interested  to  examine  a letter  written  by  this  distinguished 
man  can  do  so  at  our  room. 

A pair  of  pitchers,  made  in  England,  and  inscribed  u Success  to  the 
Boston  Mechanic  Association,”  and  “ The  work  of  Mechanics,”  came 
into  our  possession  through  Mr.  James  Eunson,  an  original  member. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  made  early  in  the  century. 

The  present  title  of  our  Association  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  in  1806,  prior  to  which  time  it  was  known  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mechanic  Association.  A framed  certificate  of  member- 
ship, issued  in  1800,  hangs  in  our  collection  ; also  a frame  containing 
the  fac- simile  autographs  of  several  hundred  revolutionary  officers, 
who  were  the  original  members  of  the  “ Society  of  the  Cincinnati.” 

Our  room  also  contains  the  printed  reports  of  the  World’s  Fair  in 
London  in  1851,  with  several  volumes  of  illustrations;  also  the  re- 
ports of  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1867,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
We  hope  to  add  to  these  reports  very  soon  those  of  the  recent 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  Other  volumes  of  artistic  illustrations 
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are  included  in  the  collection.  In  case  any  of  our  citizens  wish  to 
consult  an}r  of  these  works,  this  offers  a good  opportunity. 

In  the  past  our  Association  has  been  recognized  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  general  educational  movements  in  this  city.  While  the 
conditions  have  changed,  making  it  impossible  to  add  our  contribution 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  as  before,  our  Association  has  not 
changed  in  its  desire  to  use  its  means  and  influence  in  any  feasible 
direction  to  advance  the  interests  of  mechanical,  scientific,  and  artis- 
tic knowledge  and  improvement. 
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Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  January,  1895. 

As  the  Association,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  16th  inst.,  voted 
to  print  for  the  information  of  the  members  such  action  as  was 
taken  at  the  other  quarterly  meetings  during  the  year,  of  probable 
interest  to  members,  in  addition  to  the  regular  proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  following  is  here  inserted  : 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  1894,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  reducing  the  admission  fee  to  the 
uniform  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  ; and  providing  that  the  families 
of  members  joining  at  the  reduced  rate  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
funeral  benefit  at  their  decease. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Association  celebrate  the  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  its  organization  during  the  year  1895,  and  that  Ex- 
President  Lincoln,  who  delivered  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Semi-Centennial  of  the  Association  in  1845,  be  invited  to  perform  the 
same  service  at  our  Centennial  in  1895.  The  Board  of  Government 
was  authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration. 

As  the  demands  for  power  in  our  building,  principally  on  account 
of  the  electric-light  plant,  were  in  excess  of  the  one-hundred-horse 
power  capacity  of  the  engine  belonging  to  the  Association,  the 
Committee  on  Building  were  authorized  to  purchase  another  of  two- 
hundred-horse  power,  which  was  done ; the  two  engines  being  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  run  together  or  separate^,  as  the  service 
may  require. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  to  consider  the 
question  of  repealing  those  sections  in  the  By-Laws  establishing  a 
Sinking  Fund,  and  those  relating  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  both  propositions,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
vote  of  the  Association. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July  the  Committee  reported  favorably 
upon  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  admission  fees,  and  they  were  so 


reduced,  making  the  uniform  rate  of  admission  twenty-five  dollars. 
An  amendment  was  then  offered  reducing  the  annual  dues  to  two 
dollars,  which  had  been  the  rate  for  many  years  prior  to  1885.  In 
consideration  of  the  many  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  By- 
Laws  since  an  edition  was  printed,  and  also  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Association  would  celebrate  its  Centennial  in  1895,  when  a new 
edition  should  be  issued,  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
entire  code,  and  to  report  to  the  Association  such  changes  and  ad- 
ditions as  they  should  consider  for  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
(The  report  of  this  Committee  was  acted  upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  January,  1895.) 

It  was  also  voted  to  hold  our  Nineteenth  Triennial  Exhibition  in 
1895. 

Seven  members  were  discharged  from  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  non-payment  of  their  annual  dues,  as  provided  in  Sect.  4, 
Art.  2,  of  the  By-Laws. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  October  the  annual  dues  were  reduced 
to  two  dollars,  the  Committee  having  this  matter  in  charge  reporting 
in  favor  of  so  doing. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1895. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  this  place  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  President  Whitcomb  in  the 
chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  quarterly  meeting  in  October,  1894,  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  By-Laws,  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  in  print  and  specified  on  the  notification  for 
the  meeting,  as  provided  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  11,  of  the  By-Laws,  was 
taken  up  and  the  several  articles  considered  seriatim. 

Article  1.  Sections  1,  2,  and  3,  no  change  suggested. 

Voted,  That  Article  1 be  adopted. 

Article  2.  Sections  1 to  8 inclusive.  Section  2 was  reported 
amended.  Section  3,  ditto.  Section  4,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  by  vote  amended  by  striking  out  the  entire  section  and  inserting 
a new  section,  the  form  of  which,  in  print,  was  distributed  to  the 
members.  Sections  5,  6,  and  7,  no  change  reported.  Section  8 
amended  by  adding  old  Section  4,  Article  7. 

Voted , That  Article  2,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Article  3.  Sections  1 to  6 inclusive.  Section  1,  no  change. 
Section  2 stricken  out,  and  remaining  sections  renumbered.  Sec- 
tions 5 and  6,  new. 

Voted , That  Article  3,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Article  4.  Sections  1,2,  and  3.  Section  1 amended  by  striking 
out  provision  requiring  a separate  ballot  for  sundry  officers.  Also  by 
adding  provisions  for  electing  sundry  officers  specified,  for  terms  in- 
stead of  yearly.  Merging  old  Section  3 in  Section  1.  Section  2, 
change  word  “ year”  to  “ term.”  No  change  in  Section  3. 


Voted , That  Article  4,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 


Article  5.  Sections  1 to  4 inclusive.  Section  1 amended,  author- 
izing President  to  sign  leases.  Section  2,  change  in  phraseology  of 
Vice-President’s  duties.  Section  3,  no  change.  Section  4 amended 
by  adding  to  Secretary’s  duties. 

Voted , That  Article  5,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Voted,  That  Article  6 be  adopted.  * 

Article  7.  Sections  1 to  4 inclusive.  Section  1 amended  by  giv- 
ing Board  of  Government  power  to  expend  money.  Also  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  Committee  on  Building  for  terms. 
Sections  2 and  3 amended  in  sundry  minor  particulars.  Section  4 
transferred  to  Section  8,  Article  2.  New  Section  4 reported. 

Voted,  That  Article  7,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Article  8.  Sections  1 to  5 inclusive.  Section  1,  no  change. 
Section  2 amended  by  providing  for  final  payment  by  Committee 
of  Relief.  Section  3 amended  in  sundry  particulars.  Sections  4 
and  5,  ditto. 

I 

Voted,  That  Article  8,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Article  9.  Sections  1 to  6 inclusive.  Minor  amendments  reported 
in  Sections  3 and  4.  Section  5 stricken  out  and  Section  6 re- 
numbered. 

Voted , That  Article  9,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Article  10.  Sections  1 to  5 inclusive.  Sections  2 and  3 stricken 
out  and  other  sections  renumbered.  New  Section  2 amended.  No 
change  in  new  Section  3. 

Voted,  That  Article  10,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

Voted,  That  article  11  be  adopted. 

This  completing  the  code  of  By-Laws,  it  was  on  motion 

Voted,  That  the  entire  code  of  By-Laws,  as  passed  upon,  including  the  omis- 
sion of  sections  reported  by  the  Committee  and  the  renumbering  of  other  sec- 
tions, be  approved. 
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In  all  of  the  foregoing  votes,  the  affirmative  vote  was  in  each  case 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1,  Article  11,  being  more 
than  “ three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and  voting.” 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  in  print,  as  follows  : 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 

ending  Jan.  14,  1895  : 

Receipts. 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  15,  1894  .... 

$855  46 

From  members  : 

Annual  assessments.  1891  .... 

$25  00 

“ “ 1892  .... 

100  00 

“ “ 1893  .... 

350  00 

“ “ 1894  .... 

2,040  00 

“ “ 1895  .... 

5 00 

$2,520  00 

Special  assessment,  1885  .... 

10  00 

Life-membership  fees  ..... 

46  00 

Membership  fees  ...... 

25  00 



2,601  00 

Annals  ........ 

15  00 

Interest : 

Dividend  Revere  House  shares  . 

$80  00 

Shattuck  Fund  ...... 

366  67 

Bank  deposits  ...... 

49  76 

— 

496  43 

Rents,  Mechanics  Building  : 

Grand  and  Exhibition  Halls  .... 

. $27,035  02 

Cotillion  Hall 

5,613  00 

Art  rooms  ....... 

620  50 

Organ  

11  00 

Storage,  rent  of  furniture,  etc. 

475  08 

— 

33,754  60 

Borrowed  money  ...... 

20,500  00 

$58,222  49 

Payments. 

Families  of  deceased  members  . 

$1,200  00 

Committee  of  Relief  . . . 

1,887  00 

Second-mortgage  bonds,  par  $400 

380  00 

Carried  forward  ..... 

$3,467  00 
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Brought  forward  .........  83.467  00 

Interest : 


On  first  mortgage  ...... 

$5,600  00 

On  second  mortgage  as  coupons  were  presented  . 

304  00 

On  notes  discounted  . . 

341  94 

6,245  94 

Salary  of  Secretary  ....... 

$1,000  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer 

400  00 

Supplies  for  Secretary  ...... 

136  27 

Printing  and  stationery  ...... 

244  98 

1,781  25 

Taxes,  1893  . . 

$3,749  27 

Taxes,  1894  

3,710  18 

7,459  45 

Insurance  : 

Against  accidents  ....... 

$367  50 

On  building  ........ 

589  00 

On  organ  ........ 

75  00 

K 

— 

1,031  50 

Administration,  Mechanics  Building  : 

Pay-roll,  including  some  small  supplies 

$5,544  66 

Gas  ......... 

1,418  00 

Care  of  electric  lights  ...... 

1,091  18 

Fuel 

1,851  60 

Water 

459  60 

Telephone  ........ 

156  00 

Sundries,  supplies,  etc.  ..... 

358  47 

Advertising  ........ 

30  00 

— 

10,909  51 

Repairs : 

Painting,  glazing,  and  whitening  .... 

$1,002  58 

Lumber,  carpenters,  and  masons  .... 

565  30 

Roof  and  drains 

696  22 

Boilers  and  engine  work  ..... 

218  29 

Furniture  

135  34 

— 

2,617  73 

Buckeye  engine  and  foundations  .... 

2,900  00 

Medals 

28  50 

World’s  Food  Fair  — overpaid  bill  .... 

37  40 

Donation  from  rent  of  Grand  Hall  for  a ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 

unemployed  ........ 

100  00 

Borrowed  money  ....... 

21,500  00 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  15,  1895 


$58,078  28 
144  21 
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The  first  mortgage  is  now  $140,000,  rate  of  interest  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  second  mortgage  is  $42,200,  of  which  $14,200  belongs  to  the  Charity 
Fund.  There  is  also  a temporary  loan  for  $6,000. 

The  insurance  on  the  building  is  $200,000;  on  the  boilers,  $20,000;  against 
accident,  $10,000;  on  the  organ,  $2,500. 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer . 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1895. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  examined  in  detail 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  correct  and  properly  vouched. 

[Signed] 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 

H.  H.  WATSON, 

SAMUEL  F.  HICKS. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  submitted  the  following  report : 

Boston,  Jan.  14,  1895. 

This  certifies  that  we  have  this  day  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Committee 
of  Relief  and  the  Secretary,  for  the  year  1894,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

[Signed] 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 

IRA  G.  HERSEY, 

S.  FRED.  HICKS, 

Finance  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  Annual  Report,  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Dec.  31,  1894. 

Mr.  President , and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation : 

Gentlemen  : In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  almost  a century  of  charitable 
work,  the  Committee  of  Relief  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association  is  still  true  to  its  motto,  and  the  good  work  is  still 
being  carried  on,  and  probably  will  be  so  long  as  there  are  those  among  its  mem- 
bers who  will,  from  one  cause  or  another,  become  destitute  and  reduced  to  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  accepting  aid. 

In  the  experience  of  your  Committee,  in  almost  every  case  that  has  come  be-; 
fore  them,  the  application  has  been  made  with  great  reluctance,  and  in  some 
cases  application  has  only  been  made  after  long  suffering. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  time  and  place  to  insert  here  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  to  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Bicknell,  which  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
great  good  being  done  by  this  Association  through  its  Relief  Committee,  and 
reads  as  follows  : 

“ It  may  be  my  lot  to  depend  upon  the  relief  now  afforded  ‘ till  my  journey 
ends,’  for  I see  now  no  prospect  of  income  from  any  other  source,  which  can 
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take  the  place  of  the  monthly  remittance  I now  receive.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 
stant thankfulness  that  this  Association  is  able  to  provide  for  its  aged  and  needy 
members,  and  that  in  middle  life  I was  received  into  its  membership,  little  think- 
ing in  that  day  of  assured  competency  for  life,  as  I believed,  that  I should  ever 
need  to  rely  on  its  charitable  provisions.  It  cannot  be  expected  that,  having  at- 
tained fourscore  years,  I shall  tarry  long.  Indeed,  I can  say  with  the  inspired 
Apostle,  ‘ To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  for  two  years  been  assisted  by  your  Committee. 
Surely,  gentlemen,  the  gratitude  expressed  in  this  letter,  and  coming  as  it  does 
from  one  so  advanced  in  years,  is  ample  remuneration  for  the  insignificant 
amount  necessary  to  make  his  remaining  years  somewhat  bearable. 

Only  a few  months  ago  application  was  made  by  a lady  advanced  in  years,  for 
aid  for  her  sick  and  needy  husband,  a member  of  long  standing,  who  had,  through 
business  losses  and  the  rascality  of  a once  prominent  Boston  lawyer,  been 
swindled  out  of  the  money  he  had  saved  to  carry  himself  and  wife  through 
their  remaining  years.  Your  Committee  called  and  found  an  old  gentleman, 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  with  no  other  means  than  the  earnings  of  his  aged  wife, 
who  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  struggle  for  life  and  sustenance. 
Your  Committee  furnished  aid  until  death  relieved  his  sufferings. 

There  are  many  such  cases,  and  after  an  experience  on  the  Relief  Committee, 
one  must  feel  the  truth  and  force  of  those  golden  words,  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1894  we  had  seventeen  beneficiaries,  four  men  and 
thirteen  women;  during  the  year  two  were  added,  one  man  and  one  woman. 

During  the  year  two  were  removed  by  death,  one  man  and  one  woman. 

On  the  list,  Jan.  1,  1895,  four  men  and  thirteen  women,  seventeen  in  all. 

Received  from  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  1894,  $1,887.00. 

Paid  beneficiaries,  $1,887.00. 

Receipts  for  the  above  amounts  have  been  received  by  the  Committee  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary. 

Although  the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the  Relief  Committee’s  use  has  not 
been  expended,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $8,000  be  voted  to 
the  Relief  Committee  for  the  year  1895. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OTTOMAR  WALLBURG,  Chairman, 

For  the  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  herewith  submit  their  Annual  Report : 

Amount  of  fund  as  per  last  report  ......  $25,947  96 

Cash  received  for  coupons  ......  $142  00 

“ “ “ interest 476  00 

618  00 


$26,565  96 
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The  above  amount  is  invested  as  follows  : 

142  second-mortgage  bonds  of  this  Association  . 
On  deposit  Home  Savings  Bank  . 

On  deposit  Franklin  Savings  Bank 


$14,200  00 


6,507  70 
5,858  26 


$26,565  96 


LEVI  L.  WILLCUTT, 
CHARLES  WHITTIER, 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 


Trustees  of  Charity  Fund. 


Boston,  Jan.  1,  1895. 


The  report  was  accepted  aud  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  The 
President  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Members  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association : 

Gentlemen  : The  annual  meeting  of  an}’  organization  is  always, 
to  its  members,  an  occasion  of  interest..  The  closing  of  its  affairs  of 
one  year  and  the  opening  of  another  naturally  calls  attention  to  the 
successes  or  failures  of  the  past,  and  inspires  renewed  resolves  for 
the  future,  in  which  past  errors  are  to  be  avoided  and  elements  of 
past  successes  cultivated. 

At  this  meeting  we  naturally  pass  in  review  the  year  1894,  and 
mentally  resolve  that  1895  shall  show  an  improvement.  But,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  these  annual  meetings,  we  occupy  to-day  a 
position  wholly  new  to  ourselves,  and  one  of  rare  occurrence  with  any 
organized  body  of  our  citizens.  Not  only  is  this  our  annual  meeting, 
but  it  is  our  one- hundredth  ! Among  all  the  associations  of  our  land, 
few  can  say,  “ This  is  our  one-hundredth  birthday.' ” 

One  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  mechanics  of  Boston,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  this  organization,  was  held  in  the  famous 
old  “ Green  Dragon  Tavern”  on  Union  street,  on  the  1 5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1795,  one  hundred  years  ago  last  evening. 

In  the  “ Columbian  Centinel  ” of  January  17  appears  a notice 
signed  by  “Paul  Revere,  Chairman,”  calling  an  adjourned  meeting 
to  be  held  at  “ Concert  Hall  on  Monday  evening  next.”  After  sev- 
eral meetings  the  formal  organization  took  place  on  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1795.  On  the  15th  day  of  March,  1895,  we  propose  to  cele- 
brate that  event,  on  which  occasion  our  venerable  Ex-President, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  is  to  deliver  an  address. 

I do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  this  movement,  nor  to  draw  from  the  past  history  of  our 
Association  the  valuable  lessons  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow-citizens 
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which  followed.  No  doubt  you  will  find  in  the  address  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  a fund  of  historic  information  and  suggestions  of 
great  value. 

The  brief  allusions  which  I shall  make  to  our  past  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  hoping  to  inspire  you  all  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
accomplished,  and  the  use  which  ice  may  and  should  make  of  it  in  the 
days  to  come.  Standing,  as  I do  at  this  moment,  in  the  position  held, 
substantially,  by  Paul  Revere  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  realizing 
my  own  limitations,  I confess  to  a feeling  of  humility.  We  all  know 
and  realize  something  of  the  rare  qualities  possessed  by  him,  not 
only  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Boston  mechanics,  but  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  of  the  band  of  Massachusetts  patriots  who 
upheld  the  arm  of  Washington  and  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolution.  One  may  well  shrink  from  the 
task  of  filling  the  chair  he  once  occupied. 

Among  the  eighty-three  men,  the  original  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, are  found  names  of  men  that  were  distinguished.  The 
objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  association  of  these  men 
were,  as  is  well  known,  combined  influence  in  all  measures  intended 
to  promote  the  prosperity,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  those  associated. 
They  also  provided  material  aid  for  those  of  their  members  who  were 
the  subject  of  misfortune.  To  this  end  they  sought,  and  ultimately 
obtained,  the  authority  from  the  General  Court  to  become  an  incor- 
porated body.  The  last  of  these  original  members  passed  away 
man\T  years  since,  but  the  work  which  they  began  and  nourished  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  That  this  Association  has  lived  so 
long,  has  flourished,  has  increased  in  numbers,  in  its  possessions  and 
influences,  must  be  held  as  proof  that,  in  its  inception,  its  growth 
and  present  maturity,  its  founders  planted  good  seed  in  good  soil, 
of  which  we  are  the  fortunate  inheritors.  But  neither  individuals, 
nor  associations,  nor  organizations  of  any  kind  can  live  and  flourish 
on  their  past  record.  Move  we  must  — if  not  forward,  then  back- 
ward. Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  century, 
the  problems  which  confront  us  demand  the  services  of  the  highest 
wisdom  at  our  command.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  sure  to  follow. 

To  each  generation  is  given  its  allotted  tasks.  The  questions  which 
challenged  the  attention  of  Paul  Revere  and  his  associates  have 
long  since  disappeared.  Even  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  it 
would  seem  that  “ old  things  had  passed  away  and  all  things  become 
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new.”  Then  the  stage-coach  took  a day  to  go  to  Worcester : now  we 
easily  make  the  distance  in  an  hour.  Then  tallow  candles  furnished 
our  light : now,  the  incandescent.  Then  our  advices  from  Europe 
were  a month  or  more  late  : now  we  know  to-day  what  happened 
there  this  morning.  The  tasks  which  the  times  set  for  us  must  be 
met.  Whether  we  shall  prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  time  alone  will 
tell.  The  government  which  you  will  elect  this  day,  and  those  elected 
hereafter,  must  bring  into  exercise  considerable  wisdom  and  business 
sagacity  if  they  would  prove  themselves  worth}’  to  deal  with  the  in- 
terests confided  to  their  keeping.  But  if  the  demands  are  great  the 
tools  are  at  hand,  and  the  skill  to  wield  them  is  not  lacking. 

As  the  members  gathered  in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  little 
dreamed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fruitage  of  their  labor,  so  we  may 
not  be  able  to  forecast  the  future  enough  to  descend  to  particulars. 
But  that  each  new  occasion  and  new  demand  will  be  met  by  the 
action  needed  at  the  time,  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  As- 
sociation will  fulfil  all  legitimate  demands  upon  it,  can  be  confidently 
anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  go  forward,  and  by  our 
wisdom  demonstrate  that  the  heritage  of  the  past  has  not  fallen  into 
unworthy  hands. 

Our  Nineteenth  Exhibition. 

This  will  occur  during  the  present  year.  Already  steps  have  been 
taken  looking  to  the  installation  of  a class  of  exhibits  which  we  hope 
may  make  this  as  successful  in  all  directions  as  those  in  the  immedi- 
ate past.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  inaugurate  an  Ex- 
hibition which  will  add  to  the  reputation  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Association,  for  its  interest  in  skill  and  science. 

Our  Building. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  building  was  erected  are  well 
known.  It  was  in  substance  a large  shell  with  little  or  no  interior 
finish.  Gradually,  as  the  years  have  passed,  has  it  been  possible  to 
discover  just  what  purpose  it  was  best  adapted  to,  just  how  to  make 
it  earn  the  Association  the  largest  rentals.  Already  we  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  changes  and  improvements,  but  there  yet 
remains  much  to  be  done.  The  roof  of  Exhibition  Hall  is  in  a con- 
dition calling  for  extensive  repairs.  Early  in  the  coming  season  it 
must  have  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Building,  and  probably 
will  require  an  extensive  outlay.  The  rentals  for  the  year  1894  have 
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been  about  $34,000,  against  $24,000  for  1893,  and  we  have  already 
rented  for  1895  upwards  of  $20,000.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  management  of  the  building,  which  I hope  will  be 
beneficial. 

Charity  Fund. 

The  small  gain  in  this  fund  during  the  past  year  has  come  from  the 
interest  received  and  the  unpaid  funeral  benefits,  which  are  paid  into 
it  by  the  Treasurer,  as  provided  for  in  our  By-Laws. 

The  Shattuck  Fund. 

From  this  fund  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  donated 
toward  the  support  of  the  Trade  School  on  Parmenter  street,  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  End  Mission.  This  is  a practical 
school  in  which  young  men  are  taught  the  details  of  a trade.  The 
trustees  of  this  fund  have  personally  visited  the  school,  and  think 
highly  of  it  and  the  way  it  is  managed. 

Deceased  Members. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  thirty  members  and  two  honorary 
members  by  death.  I consider  it  proper  at  this  time  to  allude  to 
some  of  them  : 

Joseph  T.  Bailey  was  President  of  this  Association  for  the  years 
1864-5-6.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  our  Tenth  Exhi- 
bition was  held.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a man  of  large  ability  and  rendered 
good  service  to  the  Association.  He  was  widely  known  to  our 
citizens. 

James  G.  Haynes,  also  a past  President,  was  known  with  more  or 
less  intimacy  by  nearly  all  our  members.  The  services  which  he  ren- 
dered the  Association  were  very  great  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service  as  President  in  1891.  He  had  been  continuously  in  the 
management  of  this  Association  for  twelve  years,  and  with  never- 
failing  fidelity  and  shrewdness  he  gave  us  the  best  efforts  of  which 
he  was  capable.  For  this  long  period  of  valuable  service  lie  is  en- 
titled to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  our  members. 

Among  the  deceased  were  four  members  of  our  Board  of  Govern- 
ment, — Alonzo  W.  Folsom,  Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb,  John  J.  Mc- 
Nutt, and  Paul  D.  Wallis,  — each  and  all  of  whom  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  talents  for  our  benefit,  and  deserve  an  honored  place  in  the 
history  of  our  Association. 
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Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  honorary 
member.  He  always  entertained  a deep  interest  in  the  Association, 
and  rendered  it  important  service. 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  greatly  respected  b}T  our  members. 


New  Members 


Our  record  in  this  respect  is  quite  small.  During  the  year  we  have 
reduced  the  admission  fee  to  the  uniform  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  the  yearly  dues  to  two  dollars. 

These  conditions  ought  to  bring  us  in  large  accessions  of  new  mem- 

55  55  55 

bers.  There  ought  to  be  enough  able  and  enterprising  young  men 
eligible  to  membership,  who  would  find  in  this  Association,  with  its 
present  possessions  and  reputation,  a field  for  the  employment  of 
their  energies  which  should  return  in  many  ways  abundant  interest 
on  their  investment  of  time  and  means.  I hope  our  members  will 
exert  themselves  to  bring  in  all  the  new  members  possible,  and  make 
1895  a banner  year  in  this  respect. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  received  by  the  members  with 
manifest  tokens  of  approbation,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on 


file. 


The  Chair  appointed  William  Robinson,  Ottomar  Wallburg,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Dewing  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  all  the  elective  officers  . and  Committee  of  Relief,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sect.  1,  Art.  4,  of  the  By-Laws 
already  adopted.  After  attending  to  their  duty,  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  forty-two  votes  had  been  cast  for  each  candidate,  all 
of  which  were  : 


For  President. 

(One  year.) 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb. 


(One  year.) 

Horace  T.  Rockwell. 


For  Vice-President. 


For  Treasurer. 
(One  year.) 
Newton  Talbot. 


For  Secretary. 
(One  year.) 
Alfred  Bicknell. 


For  Trustees. 
(One  year.) 


/ 


William  P.  Stone. 
Samuel  F.  Hicks. 


George  L.  Richardson. 
Henry  C.  Whitcomb. 
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(Two  years.) 

Elmer  F.  Smith.  Samuel  Fakquhar. 

John  Y.  Mainland.  Daniel  B.  Badger. 

(Three  years.) 

Samuel  N.  Davenport.  Edward  F.  Porter. 

John  F.  Buerkel.  Henry  A.  Turner. 

For  Committee  of  Relief. 

(One  year.) 

George  W.  Bowker.  James  H.  Roberts. 

John  A.  Emery. 

(Two  years.) 

David  McIntosh.  Lyman  D.  Willcutt. 

Frederick  Mills. 

(Three  years.) 

Horace  Weston.  William  L.  Miller. 

Alfred  R.  Turner. 

And  they  were  declared  severally  elected  to  fill  the  positions  respec- 
tively designated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  current  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  it  may  be  required,  be 
appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year. 

The  Chair  appointed  Treasurer  Talbot  a committee  to  receive, 
sort,  and  count  the  votes  for  new  members ; who,  having  attended 
to  that  duty,  reported  that  Henry  C.  Morse,  John  Kelley,  James  W. 
Pierce,  Charles  A.  Hearsey,  James  P.  Tolman,  William  Lamprell, 
and  George  T.  Coppins  had  each  received  thirty-eight  votes,  being 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  and  that  Nathaniel  J.  Rust  had 
received  thirty-seven  votes,  and  Henry  C.  Morse,  John  Kelley,  James 
W.  Pierce,  Charles  A.  Hearsey,  James  P.  Tolman,  William  Lamprell, 
George  T.  Coppins,  and  Nathaniel  J.  Rust  were  declared  severally 
elected  to  become  members  of  this  Association. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  W allburg,  and  Dewing  were  appointed  by  the 
Chair  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for  honorary 
members,  who,  having  attended  to  their  duty,  reported  that 
Frederick  T.  Greenhalge 
and 

Alvan  G.  Clark 

had  each  received  thirty  votes,  being  the  entire  number  cast,  and 
they  were  accordingly  declared  elected  honorary  members  of  this 
Association. 
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Ex-President  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  in  fitting  language,  gave  some 
account  of  the  life  and  distinguished  services  of  our  late  honorary 
member,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  spoke  of  the  deep  interest 
always  manifested  by  Mr.  Winthrop  for  our  Association,  and  closed 
by  submitting  the  following  memorial  paper  and  vote : 

Assembled  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  its  members  cannot  but  feel  and  regret  the  recent  decease  of  its 
senior  Honorary  Member,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  elected  to  that 
position  in  1850. 

In  Mr.  Winthrop’s  career  was  exemplified  in  the  highest  degree  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  American  statesman,  the  loyal  patriot,  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, and  the  good  citizen.  A native  of  Boston,  bearing  a name  famous  in  its 
history  for  illustrious  service,  he  officially  discharged  all  public  duties  committed 
to  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  more  graceful  amenities  of  social  life. 

He  always  manifested  a warm  interest  in  our  own  organization,  its  ancient 
traditions  and  prosperous  condition,  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  many  calls 
made  upon  him  at  our  festivals  and  anniversary  occasions,  and  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  suggesting,  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  a “ Course  of  Science 
applied  to  the  Arts,”  the  project  of  erecting  in  our  public  streets  a statue  of 
the  great  Bostonian  and  mechanic,  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  was  successfully 
carried  forward  and  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 

Voted,  That  in  addition  to  this  brief  memorial  to  be  placed  upon  our  records, 
a copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Winthrop’s  family. 

By  a rising  vote  the  memorial  was  adopted,  and  the  vote  passed 
unanimously. 

The  Chair  submitted  the  following  report : 

Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1895. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  celebrating  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this  Association  have  given  the 
matter  careful  attention,  and  report  such  details  as  have  been  decided  upon. 

The  celebration  will  take  place  on  Friday,  March  15,  the  Association  having 
been  formally  organized  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1795. 

The  address  Avill  be  given  by  Ex-President  Lincoln,  in  Cotillion  Hall,  in  the 
afternoon. 

One  feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  a dinner.  It  is  proposed  that  it  be  open 
to  members  and  ladies,  invited  guests,  and  others. 

Your  Committee  have  not  decided  what  the  expense  will  be,  and  as  upon  this 
point  will  turn  the  question  of  the  number  who  will  partake  and  the  amount  of 
table  room  required,  it  has  been  left  for  further  consideration. 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB,  Chairman, 

For  the  Committee. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


Voted,  That  the  same  Committee,  with  Vice-President  Rockwell  added,  be 
authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  celebration,  according  to 
their  judgment. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  borrow  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
approved,  in  writing,  by  not  less  than  a majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  our  officials  retiring  this  day  from  service  well  and  faithfully 
performed,  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  for  years  past,  to  wit : 

Horace  H.  Watson,  Vice-President;  Henry  D.  Dupee,  Alfred  A.  Hunting, 
John  E.  Lynch,  George  L.  Damon,  and  Ira  G.  Hersey,  Trustees;  Ottomar 
Wallburg,  James  D.  Percival,  Henry  Guild,  and  William  Waters,  Jr.,  of  the 
Committee  of  Relief;  hoping  that  each  may  hold  the  enjoyment  of  that  inward 
satisfaction  resulting  from  the  voluntary  performance  of  good  deeds  for  others’ 
benefit  to  be  sufficient  remuneration. 

In  accordance  with  the  amendments  to  Section  4,  Article  5,  of  the 
By-Laws  this  day  adopted,  the  Secretary  adds  the  following,  as  con- 
taining information  of  interest  to  our  members  : 


Total  number  of  members  January  1,  1894  ...  753 

Joined  during  the  year  .......  1 

754 

Died  during  the  year  .......  30 

Resigned  during  the  year  ......  2 

Discharged  during  the  year  ......  7 

— 39 

Total  number  January  1,  1895  ....  715 

of  which  number  239  are  life  members. 


Honorary  Members. 

The  first  man  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  this  Association 
was  Ex-President  John  Adams,  in  1820.  Since  that  time  sixty-eight 
others  have  been  elected,  and  have  accepted.  Of  that  number 
eighteen  are  now  living,  Ex-Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  elected  in 
1861,  being  the  oldest  in  membership.  The  new  edition  of  the  By- 
Laws,  to  be  printed  soon,  will  contain  the  full  list,  including  those 
elected  this  day,  if  they  shall  accept. 
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Board  of  Government. 

Daring  the  year  twelve  meetings  have  been  held,  at  two  of  which 
no  quorum  was  present.  Three  members  have  attended  every  meet- 
ing; one  was  absent  but  once  ; and  one,  twice.  Three  were  present 
at  eight  meetings  ; one  at  seven  ; three  at  six  ; one  at  one  ; and  one 
was  not  present  during  the  year. 

Committee  of  Relief. 

Nine  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  a quorum  being  present 
at  all.  One  was  present  at  every  meeting  ; three  were  absent  twice  ; 
four  absent  three  times ; and  one  was  prevented  by  a prolonged  ill- 
ness from  attending  any. 

Corresponding  Associations. 

The  organizations  of  a character  similar  to  ours  with  whom  we 
occasionally  correspond,  and  with  whom  we  exchange  printed  reports, 
etc.,  are  as  follows  : 


American  Institute New  York. 

Chicago  Mechanics  Institute Chicago. 

Essex  Institute Salem,  Mass. 

Inter-State  Industrial  Exposition Chicago. 

Mechanics  Association Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Middlesex  Mechanics  Association  ....  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis  Exposition St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salem  Mechanic  Association  . .*  . . . . Salem,  Mass. 

Bangor  Mechanics  Association Bangor,  Me. 

Drexel  Institute Philadelphia. 

Franklin  Institute Philadelphia. 

Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  . . Portland,  Me. 

Maryland  Mechanic  Institute  Baltimore. 

Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition  ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Providence  Asso.  Mech.  and  Manufacturers  . Providence,  R.I. 

St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Asso.  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Worcester  County  Mechanic  Association  . . Worcester,  Mass. 

York  Institute Saco,  Me. 
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Delinquent  Members. 


On  the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  seventy-six  members  were  in 
arrears  for  their  annual  dues,  as  follows  : 

Thirty-nine  for  one  year,  $5.00  each ; twenty-seven  for  two  years, 
$10.00  each;  five  for  three  years,  $15,00  each;  four  for  four  years, 
$20.00  each ; and  one  for  five  years,  $25.00 ; making  a total 
of  $645.00.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  there  is  due  the  Association 
$490.00  from  forty-nine  members  for  the  special  assessment  levied 
in  1885. 

Thirteen  of  our  members  have  belonged  to  this  Association  more 
than  fifty  years.  Their  names,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the  date 
of  joining,  are  as  follows  : 


John  Davenport,  who  joined  in  1831, 


Joseph  M.  Sherburne, 
John  F.  Edwards, 
Aaron  D.  Webber, 
David  K.  Hitchcock, 
James  Loring, 

James  S.  Sweet, 


Edwin  Brown, 
John  Cummings, 
William  Pratt, 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
John  Livermore, 
Silas  B.  Buck. 


The  majority  of  our  members  reside  in  Boston,  although  many 
of  them  reside  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Maine  we  have  three;  in  New  Hampshire,  five;  in  Vermont, 
one  ; in  Rhode  Island,  two  ; in  New  York,  eight ; in  Pennsjdvania,  one  ; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  one  ; in  Illinois,  two  ; in  Wisconsin,  one ; 
in  Nebraska,  one ; in  Kansas,  one  ; in  Dakota,  one ; in  California, 
three;  in  Florida,  one;  and  the  address  of  four  is  unknown. 

The  uses  for  which  the  different  parts  of  our  building  are  rented 
may  interest  some  of  our  distant  members.  The  largest  hall  is  called 
Grand  Hall,  measuring  inside  the  brick  walls  about  160  by  200  feet 
and  capable  of  seating  about  6,000  people.  The  main  floor  is  used 
by  the  largest  parties  for  dancing  — like  the  policemen’s  and  fire- 
men’s balls.  The  attendance  at  these  parties  runs  high  into  the 
thousands.  Cotillion  Hall  is  about  45  by  85  feet,  in  the  third  story 
of  Administration  Building.  This  is  a popular  hall  for  dancing 
parties  of  a few  hundred  couples.  The  “ Opera  Season  ” usually 
occupies  a few  weeks  in  Grand  Hall,  and  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments are  frequent  in  the  different  halls.  Exhibition  Hall  is  used 
for  the  “Dog  Show,”  the  “Hen  Show,”  roller-skating,  bicycle- 
riding, etc.  “The  Health  Food  Fair,”  in  1891,  and  the  “World’s. 
Food  Fair,”  1894,  each  occupied  the  entire  building  for  weeks. 
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Voted , That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
printed,  including  also  such  action  taken  at  the  quarterly  meetings  in  April, 
July,  and  October,  1894,  as  may  be  considered  of  interest  to  our  members;  and 
that  a copy  be  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  each  member. 

An  edition  of  the  By-Laws  as  adopted  at  this  meeting  will  be 
published  shortly,  and  will  also  contain  some  account  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Association,  together  with  a full  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence, 
giving  the  occupation  of  each  member  and  the  date  of  his  admission  ; 
making  a total  of  over  three  thousand  names.  When  published  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  each  member. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary . 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary- 
elect,  by  a justice  of  the  peace. 


Note.  — Since  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  letters  have  been 
received  from 

Frederick  T.  Greenhalge 
and 

Alvan  G.  Clark, 

accepting  the  Honorary  Membership  to  which  they  were  at  that  time 
elected  ; and  their  names  have  accordingly  been  placed  on  the  roll  of 
Honorary  Members  of  this  Association. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1894. 


The  duty  of  recording  the  deaths  of  those  to  whom  we  are  attached 
by  ties  commendable  to  our  natures  is  not  a cheerful  one.  And  yet 
it  is  a labor  of  no  little  satisfaction,  when  those  we  love  have 
“ crossed  the  river,”  to  recount  some  of  their  many  virtues  and  well- 
remembered  characteristics.  When  the  record  is  finally  made  up  it 
is  pleasant  to  recur  to  it,  and  in  recollection  once  more  enjoy  the  inci- 
dents dear  to  us  in  their  lives.  This  year,  as  before,  we  can  refer 
with  pride  to  the  great  age  which  our  members  attain.  The  average 
for  the  year  1894  was  seventy-three  years  and  two  months.  While 
the  influences  for  good  in  the  lives  of  men  are  properly  estimated  by 
their  words  and  deeds , and  not  by  the  number  of  years  they  have 
lived,  still  the  fact  of  long  life  tells  its  own  story  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  lives  were  spent.  The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  a larger  number  than  usual  of  those  who  in 
years  past  were  active  and  influential  in  our  affairs.  Two  were  past 
presidents,  four  others  past  trustees,  and  two  others  still  past  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Relief.  They  were  all  men  of  large  executive 
ability,  and  each  labored  faithfully  for  the  good  of  this  Association. 
The  future  is  safe  as  long  as  we  have  such  members  to  manage  our 
affairs.  In  these  notices  it  is  our  desire  to  state  the  simple  truth  in 
regard  to  the  life  histories  of  our  members,  giving  each  the  credit  which 
is  his  due  for  the  virtues  and  commendable  practices  which  they 
exhibited,  that  the  lessons  of  their  several  lives  may  stand  as  an 
incentive  to  the  rising  generation.  For  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  story  of  these  lives  is  told,  we  ask  the  exercise  of  a 
generous  forbearance. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 

Stephen  M.  Allen 

was  a very  active  man  during  the  whole  of  a long  life.  In  many  and  diverse 
directions  his  energies  were  directed,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  accomplish  the  work 
he  set  himself  to  do.  He  was  born  in  the  present  town  of  Albany,  N.H.,in  1819, 
and  after  living  in  several  places  came  to  Boston  at  the  £ge  of  seventeen,  where 
he  attended  the  Latin  School.  He  was  first  engaged  in  the  stove,  furnace,  and 
grate  business,  and  as  a “ grate  manufacturer  ” joined  our  Association  in  1839. 
He  then  studied  law,  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  received  the 
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degree  of  LL.B.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  He  did  not  practise, 
however,  but  gave  his  attention  to  other  enterprises.  He  was  a member  of  the 
City  Government  of  Roxbury,  served  on  the  School  Committee  and  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  several 
colleges.  He  was  a close  student  of  scientific  matters,  and  was  engaged  in 
mechanical  engineering,  building  many  mills  ancj^  designing  machinery.  He 
constructed  the  famous  hydraulic  canal  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Republican  party,  and  presided  at  their  first  convention. 
He  was  a frequent  contributor  of  papers  on  educational  and  religious  subjects  to 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  published  a work  entitled  “ Religion  and 
Science,”  in  reply  to  some  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Tyndall.  He  was  made 
a fellow  of  several  foreign  scientific  societies,  and  was  president  of  the  Webster 
Historical  Society.  He  was  largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  this  city,  and 
erected  many  houses.  He  was  twice  married.  He  resided  in  Roxbury,  and  his 
commanding  form  was  familiar  to  our  citizens  for  many  years.  He  was  a member 
of  our  Association  fifty-five  years,  and  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
January,  aged  seventy-five  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  married  daughters,  and 
one  son,  Horace  G.  Allen,  a well-known  lawyer  of  this  city. 

William  B.  Holbrook 

was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N. H.,  in  1819.  When  young  he  learned  the  trade  of 
wheelwright,  but  having  a strong  intuitive  faculty  for  constructive  carpentry,  he 
followed  his  native  bent  and  became  in  fact  a practical  carpenter,  and  followed 
this  calling  through  life.  One  who  knew  him  well  says  of  him,  “ He  seemed  to 
have  a genius  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  in  the  way  of  planning  and  figur- 
ing on  the  cost,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  successfully  the  business  he 
followed  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.”  Among  his  achievements  was  the  building 
the  oil-producing  town  of  Corry,  Penn.,  in  the  interest  of  the  Downer  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  also  built  for  Mr.  Downer  the  hotel  and  other  buildings  at  Downer 
Landing.  He  resided  in  South  Boston,  where  most  of  his  work  was  done.  He 
was  a man  of  positive  convictions,  thoroughly  honest  and  upright,  esteemed  and 
trusted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  long  connected  with  Phillips  Church,  and 
one  of  its  officers.  He  was  a charter  member  of  Gate  of  the  Temple  Lodge 
F.  and  A.  M.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864  as  a carpenter.  In  his  domes- 
tic life  he  was  singularly  fortunate  and  happy.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters. 

George  T.  Blake 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1817.  He  learned  the  trade  of  upholsterer,  and  for  some 
time  carried  on  that  business  in  this  city.  He  was  for  years  connected  with  the 
firms  of  Kittridge  & Blake,  and  Blake  & Alden,  so  well  known  to  our  older 
citizens,  their  store  on  Brattle  street  being  the  headquarters  for  the  finest  class 
of  furniture  and  upholstery  goods.  Nearly  twenty  years  since  he  retired  from 
business,  and  lived  in  contentment  and  well-earned  quiet  at  his  home  on  Parkman 
street,  Dorchester.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1848,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  leaving  a 
widow. 
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Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  known  as  one  of  the  leading  builders  of 
Boston.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dixmont,  Me.,  in  1828,  and  when  young 
learned  the  trade  of  house  carpenter.  He  came  to  Boston  when  a young  man, 
and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  carried  on  until  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  exceptionally  sound  judgment  and  foresight,  and  made 
few  mistakes  in  whatever  he  undertook.  While  always  ready  to  hear  whatever 
might  be  said  on  all  sides  of  a question,  he  held  only  to  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  right.  He  was  outspoken,  and  his  opinions  were  much  sought  by  those  in 
need  of  good  advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  build  a wood-working  establishment  on  Wareham  street, 
many  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  in  successful  operation,  being  managed  by  his 
younger  brother,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  President  of  our  Association,  who  was 
his  partner  for  some  years  before  his  death.  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  early  known 
to  the  leading  architects  and  real-estate  capitalists,  and  built  a large  number  of 
the  best  mercantile  buildings  and  residences  in  this  city.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  and  until  his  death  one  of  its  leading 
members.  He  was  a member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
build  the  addition  to  the  State  House,  in  which  he  was  of  great  service  to  the 
State.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1869;  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief  and  Board  of  Government.  It  was  during  his  term  that  the  land  was  ac- 
quired and  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to  erect  our  present  building,  in  which 
his  judgment  and  energy  were  of  great  value  to  our  Association.  He  was  a sub- 
scriber to  our  Members’  Loan  in  1885,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  one- 
half  of  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  our  Charity  Fund.  He  was  a man  of 
social  instincts,  cordial  and  approachable,  and  a favorite  with  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  was  a man  of  great  activity,  giving  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  large  business  continuously.  He  employed  a large  number  of 
workmen,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  finding  by  experience  that  he  was 
conscientious  and  just  in  all  his  dealings  with  them.  His  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  12th  of  February,  was  believed  to  be  hastened  by  a fall  which  he  received 
while  attending  to  his  duties  at  the  State  House  some  weeks  before.  He  leaves 
a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter.  His  death  removes  from  our  midst  a man 
whose  place  cannot  easily  be  filled. 

Seth  F.  Robinson 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1850.  His  father  was  a well-known  carpenter,  and 
the  son  learned  the  same  trade,  and  succeeded  him  in  business,  which  he  carried 
on  until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  habits,  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  active  in  Sunday-school  work,  being  librarian  of  the 
Shawmut  Church  Sunday-school  eighteen  years.  He  was  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary, being  a member  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1889,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  February, 
was  the  youngest  in  years,  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  membership,  of  those  who 
have  died  during  the  year.  He  leaves  a widow  and  three  sisters.  Living,  he  was 
respected  by  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly,  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately ; and,  dying,  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. 
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Thomas  Goddard 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1805.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Walter  Frost,  an  old-time  carriage-maker  of  Boston,  and  who  for  many  years 
was  an  active  member  of  our  Association.  When  twenty-three  years  old,  young 
Goddard  started  in  business  for  himself,  which  he  conducted  with  marked  suc- 
cess for  forty-three  years,  and  until  burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of  1872,  when 
he  retired.  In  his  early  life  his  shop  was  located  on  Tremont  street,  very  near, 
if  not  on,  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Boston  Museum.  Later  he  had  a large 
establishment  on  Federal  street,  which  some  of  our  older  members  will  remember. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  “ Goddard  buggy,”  which  has  been  copied,  and  is 
still  popular  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  rare  that  any  article  of  manu- 
facture retains  its  distinctive  name  and  characteristics  for  so  long  a time.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a technical  magazine  devoted  to  that  branch  of  manu- 
facture : “The  so-called  Goddard  buggy,  now  nationalized  as  one  of  the  most 
typical  and  popular  of  American  vehicles,  was  developed  by  Mr.  Goddard  from 
the  two-wheeled  chaise  by  first  placing  the  body  upon  four  wheels  — a fashion 
that  was  soon  followed  by  all  his  competitors  — and  then  gradually  nullifying  its 
features  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his  customers  as  they  became  apparent. 
Mr.  Goddard  also  built  coupes,  carryalls,  phaetons  of  all  kinds,  tilburies,  and  all 
styles  of  pleasure  carriages  which  were  demanded  by  his  customers ; and  in  all 
such  designs  he  introduced  from  time  to  time  numerous  changes,  which,  as  a 
rule,  were  promptly  adopted  by  his  competitors,  and  became  public  property.” 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1834,  was  a member  sixty  years,  and  a life  member. 
Since  his  retirement  from  business,  he  has  lived  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a 
well-earned  competency  in  his  fine  residence  on  Beacon  street,  where  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one 
married  daughter. 

Henry  P.  Ingalls 

was  born  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1813,  be- 
fore that  town  was  set  off  from  Andover;  and  on  a farm  which  had  then  been 
in  the  familv  over  one  hundred  years.  After  attending  school  at  the  Bradford 
Academy  he  came  to  Boston,  when  a lad  of  seventeen,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Caleb  Pratt,  a noted  housewright  and  a member  of  this  Association.  He 
opened  a shop  on  his  own  account,  soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  and  was 
in  that  business  twenty  years,  manufacturing  refrigerators  and  desks  as  well 
as  doing  ordinary  carpenter  work.  Many  years  ago  he  gave  up  business  in 
this  city,  and  built  him  a house  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born  and  in  which 
he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  early  life  he  was  a member  of  the  old 
Fire  Department,  and  later  of  the  Veteran  Firemen’s  Association.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  town  he  joined  the  Fire  Department  there,  and  served 
many  years,  and  also  filled  several  town  offices.  He  was,  at  one  time,  con- 
nected with  the  Washington  Phalanx  and  the  Soul  of  Soldiery.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1839,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  fifty-five  years. 
He  was  regarded  as  a good  mechanic  and  a square,  reliable  man,  a good 
neighbor  and  citizen.  .He  died  at  his  home  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  aged 
eighty-two  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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William  J.  Ellis 

was  born  in  the  town  of  East  Harwich,  Mass.,  in  1828.  He  was  educated 
at  Duxbury,  and  learned  the  trade  of  ship-calker.  When  a young  man 
he  settled  in  East  Boston,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  shipwright. 
He  was  a member  of  the  City  Council,  and  was  elected  an  Assistant  Assessor 
in  1870,  serving  in  that  capacity  twelve  years,  when  he  was  made  clerk  in  the 
department,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a man 
whom  everybody  liked.  He  was  always  cheerful,  was  unusually  well  informed, 
companionable,  accommodating.  In  his  official  positions  he  was  methodical  and 
painstaking,  correct,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  eminent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  filled  the  highest  positions 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  always  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  com- 
panions. He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  served  on  the  Committee  of  Re- 
lief, of  which  he  was  clerk.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time, 
although  he  attended  regularly  to  his  business.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  East  Boston,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  leaving  a widow,  but  no  children. 

Samuel  Freeman 

was  a “ Cape  Cod  boy,”  born  in  the  town  of  Eastham  in  1843.  After  receiv- 
ing a common-school  education,  he  was  engaged  for  a time  in  a country 
store,  and  then  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  came 
to  Boston,  and  obtained  employment  with  the  Magee  Furnace  Company,  and 
remained  connected  with  that  company  until  his  death,  most  of  the  time  having 
an  interest  in  it,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  was  one  of  the  directors.  He 
was  a man  of  unusual  business  capacity,  shrewd  and  far-seeing,  a gentleman 
by  instinct,  making  strong  friends  among  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1885.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served 
in  Company  K,  Thirty-second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  For  many 
years  he  resided  in  Everett,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  citizens 
in  promoting  works  for  the  public  good,  and  holding  many  important  public 
offices.  It  is  believed  that  the  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected  while  in 
the  army  so  affected  his  constitution  that  he  was  never  wholly  well  afterward, 
and  for  many  months  before  his  death  he  was  a great  sufferer.  He  died  on  the 
21st  day  of  March,  aged  nearly  fifty-one  years.  His  wife  died  some  years  since, 
and  only  three  daughters  survive  him. 

Alonzo  W.  Folsom 

was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Wolf  boro  in 
1820.  After  graduating  from  the  academy  at  that  place,  he  came  to  Boston 
and  took  a course  in  a commercial  college.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  clerk 
and  book-keeper,  but  finally  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  as  such  joined 
our  Association  in  1858.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associ- 
ation, served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  was  trustee  during  the  period  in 
which  our  building  was  erected,  in  connection  with  which  he  was  of  essential 
service  to  the  Association.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  in 
1885 ; which  he  subsequently  donated  to  the  Charity  Fund.  He  was  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  having  been  a member  of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Alder- 
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men  in  Roxbury  before  annexation.  Many  years  ago  he  gave  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  work  of  supervising  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  in  Avhich 
he  was  skilful  and  efficient,  and  to  his  care  and  fidelity  this  city  is  under 
obligation  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  many  of  the  mercantile  and 
other  buildings  are  constructed.  He  held  various  positions  of  trust,  being  a 
director  in  the  Roxbury  Institution  for  Savings,  and  in  the  Boston  Lead  Com- 
pany. He  was  reserved  in  manner,  but  very  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  a 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at  his  home  at  the  Highlands,  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  aged  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Edwin  Fleming 

was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  bookbinder.  He 
came  to  this  country  when  young,  and  for  a great  number  of  years  has  been  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  that  business  in  this  city.  He  was  reticent  to  strangers, 
but  to  his  associates  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  affable  of  men.  He  was  a 
fine  workman,  thoroughly  reliable,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
publishing  houses.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  and  while  from  his 
retiring  disposition  and  close  attention  to  business  he  seldom  took  part  in  our 
meetings,  yet  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  Association  by  a subscription  to  our 
Members’  Loan  in  1885,  and  which  he  subsequently  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund. 
He  was  liberal  in  politics,  and  years  ago  was  associated  with  Parker  and  Garri- 
son, Phillips,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  others  engaged  in  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  the  emancipation  of  those  held  in  bondage.  His  health  failing,  he 
spent  the  winter  in  Florida,  but  died  in  New  York  while  on  his  way  home,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  aged  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow.  His  funeral  was 
held  in  the  Unitarian  Church  at  West  Newton,  where  he  resided,  and  was  attended 
by  a large  delegation  of  the  business  men  of  Boston,  who  by  their  presence 
testified  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

Thomas  J.  Pishon 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Unity,  Me.,  in  1821.  He  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
penter in  Belfast,  coming  to  Boston  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company,  where  he  remained  until  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  Roxbury  Gas  Company,  from  which  position  he 
retired  on  the  consolidation  of  that  company  with  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, 
in  1888.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874,  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’ 
Loan  in  1885,  and  which  he  subsequently  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund.  He  was 
of  a retiring  disposition,  but  a man  of  wide  information,  popular  in  a large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances.  In  his  profession  he  was  known  as  able  and 
efficient,  commanding  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration he  served  so  faithfully,  and  their  customers.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Roxbury  on  the  6th  of  April,  aged  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow,  one 
son,  and  three  daughters. 

Edwin  F.  Waters. 

The  lesson  conveyed  in  the  life  and  labors  of  Mr.  Waters,  if  rightly  con- 
sidered and  properly  heeded,  would  be  of  immense  value,  not  to  our  young 
mechanics  only,  but  to  young  men  of  all  professions  and  occupations.  To  his 
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inherent  intelligence,  sagacity,  perseverance,  and  strong  common-sense  may  be 
traced  his  wonderful  success.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Petersham,  in  this 
State,  in  1822.  He  was  partially  educated  at  the  academy  at  Gorham,  Me., 
from  which,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  went  into  the  office  of  the  “ Port- 
land Advertiser.”  During  the  seven  years  passed  in  that  office  he  continued 
his  studies  assiduously,  to  which  he  added  that  of  phonography,  in  which  he 
made  such  progress  as  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  the  well-known  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews.  After  a year  or  two  spent  in  the  printing  business,  he  entered  a 
Mercantile  Agency  in  Boston,  and  in  a few  years  became  a partner  of  Edward 
Russell,  which  continued  eleven  years,  when  he  purchased  the  “ Boston  Adver- 
tiser,” which  he  conducted  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  a director  in  several 
corporations,  banking,  mining,  telegraphic,  etc.,  and  for  a time  president  of 
some  of  them.  In  all  his  business  ventures  he  was  successful.  During  his 
residence  of  twenty  years  in  Newton  Centre,  he  was  a prominent  official  of 
Grace  Church,  and  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  when  their  present 
edifice  was  erected.  On  his  final  retirement  from  business  about  twelve  years 
ago,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  well  known  in  Boston  as  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
lie  spent  some  years  in  travel,  during  which  time  they  visited  not  only  the  most 
noted  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  a large  number  of  the  nations  on  the 
eastern  continent.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  people  of  their  temperament 
and  ability,  coming  in  contact  with  so  many  and  so  diverse  nationalities,  it 
formed  a part  of  a liberal  education  of  the  most  valuable  description.  As  a 
printer  he  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’ 
Loan  in  1885,  and  which  he  subsequently  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund.  While 
on  a business  trip  to  the  California  coast,  he  died  suddenly  in  San  Francisco, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  left  no  children,  but 
his  widow  survives  him.  By  instinct  and  self-training  he  ivas  a gentleman,  well 
read,  of  exceptional  characteristics,  the  equal  of  the  highest,  but  kind,  genial, 
and  social  to  all.  His  career  is  an  honor  to  our  Commonwealth. 

Otis  Munroe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a man  whose  genial  face  and  well-knit  figure  was 
familiar  to  the  business  men  of  Boston  for  a longer  period  than  those  of  Mr. 
Munroe.  The  beginning  of  his  business  career  antedated  nearly  every  “ modern 
improvement.”  Before  Commercial  street  was  opened  his  grain  store  was  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  central  portion  of  Quincy  Market.  Before  the 
Erie  canal  was  projected  he  dealt  in  the  corn  brought  to  Boston  from  the 
Southern  States  in  packets.  When  that  canal  was  opened  he  bought  the  first 
boatload  of  corn  brought  through  it.  His  life  covered  some  part  of  that  of 
every  President  of  the  United  States  from  Washington  down.  All  the  merchants 
of  old  Boston,  and  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  that 
day,  including  Daniel  Webster,  were  in  the  category  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. His  sign  was  a landmark  for  our  citizens  for  seventy  years.  His  birth- 
place was  in  historic  Lexington,  where  he  was  born  twenty-two  years  after  the 
famous  battle.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  cordwainer.  He  then  followed  teaching  for  some  time,  but  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in  company  Avith  a brother  started 
a grain  store,  and  this  business  he  followed  until  about  ten  years  ago,  more  than 
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two  generations.  Mr.  Munroe  was  a man  whom  everybody  liked — pleasant, 
companionable,  with  a good  word  and  a kindly  greeting  for  all.  He  was  not 
unduly  elated  by  success,  nor  cast  down  by  adverse  circumstances.  He  in- 
herited a strong  constitution  and  he  heeded  th^  laws  of  health ; consequently  he 
lived  more  than  the  allotted  “ threescore  years  and  ten.”  He  joined  our  Associ- 
ation in  1835,  was  a member  fifty-nine  years,  and  a life  member.  When  young 
he  was  captain  of  an  engine  company  in  the  old  Fire  Department.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Commercial  Exchange.  Full  of  years,  full  of 
honors  flowing  from  a life  filled  with  commendable  activities,  with  the  affection 
of  multitudes  of  friends,  in  peace  with  himself  and  all  mankind,  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Brookline  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  leaving  two  daughters  and  a grand- 
son. He  lacked  but  a few  months  of  being  ninety-six  years  old. 

Melville  C.  Grant 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1841,  and  was  educated  in  our  public  schools. 
He  learned  the  mason’s  trade  of  Benj.  F.  Prescott,  a member  of  this 
Association.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Fifth  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  entered  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  he  served  three  years,  being 
sergeant-major  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  During  his  entire  service  in 
the  field  he  never  passed  a day  in  the  hospital.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
he  has  carried  on  business  in  this  city,  being  for  some  years  a partner  of 
Benj . F.  Dewing,  a member  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Grant  was  very  active  in 
all  society  work ; held  the  highest  offices  in  several  bodies  of  Odd  Fellows ; was 
a member  of  Columbian  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  president  of  the  Veteran  Association  of  United  States  En- 
gineers. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, which  he  served  as  a trustee.  He  was  a man  of  great  force  of  character  — 
energetic,  a good  mechanic,  of  sound  judgment,  and  highly  esteemed  by  a large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1877,  and  was  a sub- 
scriber to  our  Members’  Loan.  He  resided  in  the  town  of  Medford,  where  he 
died  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  aged  fifty-three  years,  being  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Association  deceased  in  the  year.  He  left  a family  of  three 
boys  and  two  girls. 

Walter  Bates 

was  born  in  Derby  Centre,  Vt.,  in  1835.  After  receiving  a common-school  edu- 
cation he  became  a railroad  engineer,  and  was  on  the  Northern  Railroad  several 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  business  of  laying  concrete  paving,  which  he 
followed  until  his  death.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  removed  to  Medford, 
in  this  State.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  was  connected  with  the 
Fire  Department,  and  held  several  other  important  positions  in  that  town.  He 
was  popular  with  his  acquaintances,  was  recognized  as  an  able,  upright  man, 
commanding  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1881,  and  was  a contributor  to  our  Members’  Loan  in  1885. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  known  to  be 
at  the  front  in  all  public  and  charitable  work  and  needed  improvements,  liberal 
and  kind  to  those  in  need,  and  always  interested  to  be  of  service  in  any  way  to 
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his  fellows.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Medford  on  the  16th  of  May,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years,  leaving  a Avidow,  one  son,  who  was  also  his  partner,  and  one 
daughter. 

John  J.  McNutt. 

Few  members  of  our  Association  have  been  more  widely  or  favorably  known 
than  Mr.  McNutt.  Every  person  connected  with  the  building  trades,  many 
real-estate  owners,  and  men  in  all  walks  of  society  have  at  some  time  been 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  it  is  believed  without  exception  the  im- 
pression was  favorable.  He  was  genial  and  companionable,  thoroughly  informed 
in  all  the  details  of  his  business,  of  an  artistic  temperament,  frank  and  out- 
spoken, ready  at  all  times  to  give  of  his  time  and  talents  to  all  who  might  desire 
his  assistance.  He  was  born  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1822.  When  young  he 
went  to  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  When 
twenty  years  old  he  came  to  Boston,  and  within  two  years  commenced  business, 
being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  planing-mill  business.  For  ten  years  he  was 
a partner  with  Joseph  F.  Paul,  located  on  Tremont  street.  Being  endowed  by 
nature  with  a talent  for  drawing,  he  originated  very  many  of  the  improvements 
made  for  years  in  house  finish.  His  perceptions  were  keen,  enabling  him  to 
detect  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  construction  at  once.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm  of  Paul  & McNutt,  he  erected  the  establishment  on  Wareham  street 
known  as  the  Novelty  Wood  Works,  which  he  managed  more  than  thirty  years 
with  marked  success.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Government.  When  our  building  was  erected  in  1881,  he  performed 
a great  deal  of  work  upon  it.  He  was  interested  in  the  more  advanced  ideas  in 
theological  matters,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  society  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage.  In  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellows  in  business  or  social  life  he  was  generous  and  open-handed.  If  the 
“Lord  loves  a cheerful  giver,”  Mr.  McNutt  is  entitled  to  a share  in  that 
gracious  bounty.  When  our  Association  called  on  the  members  in  1885  for  loans, 
he  took  our  bonds  for  five  hundred  dollars.  He  was  industrious  to  a degree, 
and  was  seldom  absent  from  his  business  for  a single  day.  With  his  workmen, 
of  whom  he  employed  a large  number,  he  was  a universal  favorite.  As  was  said 
of  another  long  since  it  might  be  said  of  him  — that  “ even  his  failings  leaned  to 
virtue’s  side.”  The  loss  of  such  a man  is  not  confined  to  a few,  but  includes  the 
entire  community.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

Ivory  Harmon 

has  been  known  in  Boston  for  many  years  as  a successful  builder,  the  firm 
being  I.  & H.  M.  Harmon.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Buxton,  Me.,  in  1821, 
where  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  He  came  to  this  State  and 
commenced  business  when  a young  man,  residing  for  many  years  in  Roxbury, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  a man  of  capacity  and  integrity,  an  excellent 
mechanic  and  business  manager.  He  was  connected  with  the  banks  in  Roxbury, 
and  other  influential  organizations,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  a sound, 
reliable,  conservative  man  of  exemplary  habits,  and  a valuable  citizen.  As  a 
builder  he  stood  very  high,  and  was  a favorite  with  a large  class  of  the  best- 
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known  capitalists  of  this  city.  It  is  said  that  he  built  the  first  house  erected 
on  the  territory  now  known  as  Back  Ba}r,  and  where  he  subsequently  erected 
a large  number.  After  a residence  of  about  forty  years  in  Roxbury  he  removed 
to  Newton  Centre,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1862,  was  a member  thirty-two  years,  and  a life  member.  He  was  a sub- 
scriber to  our  Members’  Loan  in  1885.  He  served  three  years  as  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief.  Mr.  Harmon  was  a good  financier  and  accumulated  a 
large  property.  He  was  a strong  member  of  the  Congregational  denomination, 
and  assisted  by  his  advice  and  means  many  of  the  commendable  operations  con- 
nected with  church  work.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  leaving  alfcidow  and  one  daughter. 

Elbkidge  Teel 

was  born  in  that  part  of  the  present  city  of  Somerville  that  was  then  within 
the  limits  of  Charlestown,  in  the  year  1813.  He  learned  the  trade  of  wheel- 
wright and  carriage-maker,  and  early  commenced  business  for  himself.  He 
removed  his  business  and  residence  to  Medford  many  years  since,  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  reliable  citizens  and  mechanics 
in  that  town.  Industrious  and  frugal  to  a degree,  he  commanded  the  entire 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  citizens  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associated  for 
many  years.  He  joined  this  Association  in  18^7,  was  a member  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  a life  member.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  in  1885. 
He  was  one  of  that  class  of  our  most  valuable  citizens  who  are  content  to  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  his  way  in  the  practice  of  his  trade,  doing  good  work  and 
giving  satisfaction  to  his  customers  year  after  year,  with  no  ambition  to  be 
quickly  eminent  or  popular,  but  to  exemplify  the  precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule  all 
day  and  every  day,  never  “ making  haste  to  be  rich,”  but  always  to  be  just  and 
frugal  and  loyal  to  the  best  teachings  of  the  best  man  in  all  ages.  After  a long 
life  well  spent  he  died  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years, 
leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

Joseph  T.  Bailey. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  life,  character,  and  labors  of  Mr. 
Bailey  than  the  limits  of  these  notices  will  properly  allow.  His  was  an  excep- 
tional character.  Kind  and  gentle,  approachable,  and  always  ready  to  hear  any 
request  or  suggestion,  he  was  quick  to  detect  imposition,  and  firm  in  the  appli- 
cation of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  in  each  individual  case.  His  personal 
manners  were  easy  and  his  bearing  friendly,  but  he  could  say  “ no”  as  firmly 
as  need  be  when  he  felt  it  to  be  a duty.  His  words  and  actions  were  guided  by 
principle,  and  it  follows  that  for  a long  life  his  words  and  deeds  Avere  consistent 
and  commendable.  With  him  impulse  was  subordinate  to  reason,  and  emotion 
was  regulated  by  strong  common-sense.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scituate, 
in  this  State,  in  1818.  He  received  a common-school  education,  and  learned  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  He  came  to  Boston  and  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  before  attaining  his  majority,  and  for  some  years  had  a carpenter’s  shop 
on  “ Atkinson”  street,  now  the  southerly  part  of  Congress  street.  His  partner 
was  Charles  E.  Jenkins,  and  the  firm  name  of  Bailey  & Jenkins  was  long  and 


favorably  known  to  our  citizens.  They  afterwards  established  the  door,  sash, 
and  blind  business,  being  on  Washington  street,  south  of  Kneeland  street.  Both 
partners  were  shrewd  business  men,  and  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849,  and  the  consequent  emigration  thither,  they  opened  a trade  with  San 
Francisco,  adding  to  their  specialties  small  portable  houses  made  in  sections. 
The  returns  from  their  ventures  were  satisfactory,  and  after  a time  they  took  in 
return  California  wool,  and  were  dealers  in  that  merchandise  several  years, 
having  as  their  junior  partner  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  Mr.  Bailey  was  well 
organized  as  a man  of  business  — seeing  the  strong  or  weak  points  in  any  pro- 
posed operation  with  great  accuracy.  He  was  early  interested  in  this  Associa- 
tion, which  he  joined  in  1840.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Government  three 
years,  and  was  President  of  the  Association  three  years.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  our  Tenth  Exhibition  was  held,  in  1865.  The  regular  date 
for  this  Exhibition  was  1863,  but  it  was  necessarily  postponed  on  account  of  the 
“ War  of  the  Rebellion.”  One  feature  of  this  Exhibition  was,  according  to  the 
custom  at  that  time,  the  delivery  of  an  address  to  the  members  by  some  person 
of  distinction.  This  one  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  of 
Worcester,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  and  an  Ex-Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  took  place  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  at  its  close  the 
members  repaired  to  Horticultural  Hall,  where  they  partook  of  a dinner.  The 
address  of  President  Bailey  on  that  occasion  is  in  print,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a 
perusal,  but  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  The  financial  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  success  of  the  Exhibition  under  President  Bailey  was  satisfactory. 
More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Boylston 
National  Bank,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  institution  received  the  commendations  of  eminent  bankers 
and  financiers.  He  served  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  Boston ; was  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor ; member  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  Deer  Island  and  other  city  institutions  and  important  committees,  always  with 
credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  city.  He  was  sociable,  and  made  a friend 
with  every  acquaintance.  To  know  him  was  to  respect  and  like  him.  In  1885 
when  our  Members’  Loan  was  a necessity  he  took  one  thousand  dollars  of  our 
bonds,  all  of  which,  with  interest,  he  subsequently  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund. 
His  record  in  this  matter  has  not  been  equalled.  During  the  past  few  years  he 
had  been  confined  to  his  home  by  indisposition  occasionally,  but  for  some 
months  prior  to  his  decease  he  had  been  quite  regular  in  his  visits  to  the  bank. 
His  summer  home  was  called  “ Elm  Heights,”  at  North  Scituate,  where  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years  and  six  months.  He 
left  an  only  daughter,  his  wife  having  died  several  years  ago.  There  will  be 
but  one  verdict  upon  the  question  of  the  character,  ability,  and  influence  of 
Joseph  Tilden  Bailey. 

John  D.  Ingalls 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1825.  His  father  was  a pump-maker,  with  a shop  on 
Merrimac  street.  The  son  learned  the  same  trade,  to  which  in  later  years  he 
added  that  of  plumber.  When  twenty- one  years  old  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where  he  carried 
on  the  same  line  of  business  until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy,  a 


fine  mechanic,  of  excellent  habits,  commanding  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  of  a social  temperament,  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Masonic  fraternities,  and  other  social  organizations.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1869.  That  he  was,  according  to  the  precept,  “diligent  in  business  ” was 
apparent  to  all  who  knew  him  intimately.  He  was  one  of  those  properly 
balanced  men  who  hold  that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth  working  for,  and 
he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  unwilling  to  work.  In  such  lives  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  the  ultimate  safety  of  our  institutions  lies.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
August,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow  and  five  sons. 


James  N.  Lauder 

was  one  of  the  most  notei!  railroad  mechanics  in  the  country.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Topsham,  Vt.,  in  1838.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist, 
and  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  was  made  foreman  of  the  machine-shop  of 
the  Northern  Railroad.  He  became  master-mechanic  of  the  road  within  a few 
years,  and  held  that  position  until  called  to  that  of  superintendent  of  the  motive 
power  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad.  He  then  became  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  so  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  acknowledged  among  railroad  experts  as  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  that 
line  in  the  country.  He  designed  many  locomotive  engines,  including  the  one 
which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893.  Mr. 
Lauder  was  long  connected  with  associations  of  railway  mechanics,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  Master  Mechanics’  Association.  He  was  a member  of 
the  New  England  Railroad  Club,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Building  at  the  World’s  Fair.  He  resided  in  Concord,  N.H.,  where  he  was 
very  popular  and  prominent.  He  served  in  the  Legislature,  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  a foreman  and  engineer  in  succession. 
He  was  known  as  a writer  and  contributor  to  technical  journals,  and  his  contribu- 
tions were  widely  copied  and  read.  One  who  knew  him  well  wrote  of  him  after 
his  death  : “ In  the  mechanical  department  of  railroading  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  country,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly  sought 
on  all  matters  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  important  positions  which  he 
has  held  in  the  railroad  world,  no  man  has  been  more  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
his  employers  than  he ; but  at  the  same  time  he  has  guarded  zealously  the  rights 
of  the  men  under  him,  and  among  these  his  death  will  be  counted  a direct  per- 
sonal loss.  He  was  a strict  disciplinarian,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a general 
favorite  among  the  members  because  they  were  always  sure  of  strict  justice  at 
his  hands,  and  knew  that  in  an}"  emergency  he  was  behind  every  order  issued.” 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1890,  but  his  duties  and  engagements  prevented 
him  from  attending  our  meetings.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  on  railway  rolling- 
stock,  etc.,  at  our  Seventeenth  Exhibition,  in  1890.  One  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lauder  was  his  incessant  application  to  his  business.  Being  by  nature  well 
equipped  and  vigorous,  he  was  tempted  to  tax  his  physical  and  mental  strength 
many  times  when  he  might  have  saved  himself  had  he  realized  that  he  was  do- 
ing more  than  he  could  permanently  endure.  It  is  not  an  unusual  experience 
with  mankind.  In  his  case  he  carried  burdens  so  many  in  number  and  so  ex- 
hausting in  kind  that  he  sunk  under  them,  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Concord  on 
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the  28th  day  of  August,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
one  son. 

Paul  D.  Wallis. 

For  many  years  and  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  our  Association’s 
history,  Mr.  Wallis  was  among  our  most  active  and  efficient  members.  His  in- 
terest in  its  affairs  was  great,  and  he  gave  of  his  time  and  strength  willingly  to 
advance  its  welfare.  His  father,  Mordecai  L.  Wallis,  an  old-time  member  of 
this  Association,  was  a bricklayer,  living  on  Allen  street,  at  the  West  End  in  this 
city,  where  Paul  was  born  February  25,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  learned  the  trade  of  his  father.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  was 
taken  into  partnership,  which  continued  until  his  father’s  death,  when  he  continued 
the  business  alone.  The  once  celebrated  Cushing  mansion  at  Watertown  was 
built  by  them  soon  after  the  son  became  a partner.  For  many  years  thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  building  and  selling  houses  in  this  city,  in  which  he  was  me- 
chanically and  financially  successful.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  in  this  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864.  He 
served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  then  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  1876,  as  one  of  the  Board,  he  visited  the  World’s  Fair  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  one  of  a special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  sundry  details  of  that  exhibition,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they 
might  not  be  profitably  copied  in  our  own  exhibitions.  In  1880  when  the  mem- 
bers were  somewhat  agitated  over  the  question  of  acquiring  the  land  and  erect- 
ing a building  for  use  as  an  exhibition  building,  Mr.  Wallis  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  purchase  a lot  of  land,  and  a year  later,  when  the  erection 
of  our  building  was  decided  upon,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Building  Committee, 
and  served  faithfully  in  that  capacity  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Wallis  was  a well-trained  and  thorough  mechanic.  There  are  now  standing  in 
this  city  a large  number  of  buildings  erected  by  him  which  promise,  by  their  solid- 
ity and  freedom  from  defects,  to  remain  standing  through  generations  to  come., 
Mr.  Wallis  was  eminently  a social  man.  He  was  a regular  attendant  at  our 
meetings,  and  was  pleasantly  known  to  a large  number  of  our  members.  He  ac- 
cumulated a handsome  property,  but  during  the  period  of  business  depression 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  losses  incident  to  the 
great  fire  in  1872,  he  suffered  heavily.  He  attended  our  quarterly  meeting  in 
July,  although  he  was  then  weak  from  a severe  operation  which  he  had  under- 
gone, but  his  temperament  being  hopeful  he  was  sanguine  of  complete  recovery. 
He  was,  however,  not  permitted  to  regain  his  former  strength,  but  on  the  9th  of 
September  died  at  his  home  at  Jamaica  Plain,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  leaves 
a widow,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

Woodbury  Clifford 

was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1820.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  commenced  business  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.  He 
was  known  as  a good  mechanic  and  an  upright,  reliable  man,  fulfilling  all 
his  obligations  and  commanding  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
His  shop  was  on  Congress  street,  and  in  the  great  fire  in  1872  his  property  was 
destroyed  and  his  business  ruined.  He  then  engaged  with  a son  already  in  the 
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business  of  a perfumer,  and  the  concern  has  since  been  known  as  the  Clifford 
Perfumery  Company.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1854,  was  a member  forty 
years,  and  a life  member.  His  health  declined  some  time  ago,  and  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  home  in  Somerville  for  many  months.  Mr.  Clifford  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  him  well  to  be  a high-toned,  conscientious  man,  a good  citizen 
and  neighbor,  naturally  making  the  principles  laid  down  in  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Golden  Rule  ” his  daily  guide  in  all  his  transactions.  He  died  on  the  29th  day 
of  September,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son, 
and  one  daughter. 

Thomas  B.  Dill 

was  a Bostonian  by  birth  and  education.  He  was  born  at  North  End  in  1830, 
and  educated  in  the  Eliot  School  — noted  for  having  graduated  more  smart  boys 
than  perhaps  any  other  school  in  Boston.  He  learned  the  machinist’s  trade, 
which  he  carried  on  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  until  his  death.  Few  mechanics 
stood  higher  in  his  chosen  calling,  either  as  workmen  or  business  men,  than  Mr. 
Dill.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874.  He  resided  in  Medford,  where  he  held 
the  offices  of  Selectman,  being  chairman  of  the  Board,  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
Highway  Surveyor,  and  Water  Commissioner.  He  was  of  a social  temperament, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  other  organizations.  As  a business  man,  acquaintance,  citizen,  friend,  and 
neighbor,  he  stood  deservedly  high.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  September,  aged 
sixty-four  years,  leaving  a widow. 


Azel  Ames 

was  an  old-school  housewright,  who  during  a long  life  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  ways,  content  to  do  good  work  for  a moderate  compensation,  dealing  justly 
and  living  peaceably  with  all  men.  He  was  born  in  the  historic  town  of  Marsh-, 
field,  in  this  State,  in  1813.  He  learned  the  trade  of  housewright  in  the  manner 
universal  in  those  days.  Planing-machines  and  circular-saws  had  not  then 
relieved  the  workmen  from  an  enormous  amount  of  the  hardest  kind  of  manual 
labor.  He  entered  into  business  on  his  own  account  when  young,  and  followed 
it  as  long  as  the  frailties  of  human  nature  would  permit.  He  resided  in 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place  for 
many  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  was  a member  fifty- seven  years, 
and  a life  member.  Having  faithfully  labored  through  a long  life,  respected  by 
neighbors  and  beloved  by  many  friends,  his  work  being  finished  he  died  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years,  leaving  a widow,  one 
son.  and  one  daughter. 

Francis  H.  Webb. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Webb  was  one  of  the  sad  surprises  of  the  year.  His  partner 
in  business  was  Mr.  Horace  H.  Watson,  our  Vice-President,  the  firm  being  Webb 
& Watson,  machinists  and  manufacturers  of  propellers,  in  East  Boston,  where 
they  had  been  in  business  for  many  years.  He  left  his  place  of  business  at  night 
on  Saturday,  November  10,  in  his  usual  health,  apparently.  During  the  night* 
he  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Webb  was  known  to  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  business  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  mechanics 
in  his  line  that  we  have.  He  was  born  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  in  1845.  He  learned 
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through  life.  He  was  of  a social  temperament,  and  was  a member  of  Masonic 
and  other  fraternal  bodies.  He  was  frank  and  outspoken  in  his  opinions,  de- 
testing fraud  and  hypocrisy  inherently.  Several  years  ago  he  located  in  Roslin- 
dale,  where  he  invested  in  land  and  erected  a fine  house,  where  he  resided  and 
where  he  died.  In  an  age  when  so  much  deceit  is  practised  in  social,  business, 
professional,  and  domestic  life,  the  example  of  a man  so  true  and  reliable  was 
refreshing.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1882,  was  repeatedly  an  exhibitor  at 
our  exhibitions,  and  his  firm  had  twice  been  awarded  a gold  medal  for  the 
superiority  of  their  manufactures.  He  was  but  a few  months  over  forty-nine 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  leaves  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

William  Boyce 

was  born  in  Fayston,  Vt.,  in  1823.  When  about  twenty  years  old  he  came 
to  Boston  and  engaged  in  the  furniture  business.  He  was  a member  of  several 
firms  in  succession,  but  for  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  in  the  same  location 
on  Washington  street,  in  company  with  his  brother.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternities,  military  and  other  organizations.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  views,  and  at  one  time  was  President  of  the  Boston  Spiritual 
Temple.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1868.  Mr.  Boyce  was  not  only  the  oldest 
furniture  dealer  and  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  in  the  harness,  but  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of  Boston,  in  that  he  has  owned  from  time 
to  time  much  realty  about  the  city.  He  leaves  a very  broad  circle  of  intimate 
business  and  social  friends,  who  recognized  his  capacities,  his  sterling  honesty 
and  integrity,  and  mourn  him  accordingly.  He  had  rare  business  capacity,  and 
had  accumulated  a competency  from  the  most  slender  beginnings.  He  died  on 
^he  13th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one 
son. 

Benjamin  F.  Radford 

was  a native  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  in  1827.  When  fifteen  years 
old  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade  in  Manchester,  N.H. 
While  yet  a youth  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  firms  of  Howard  & Davis 
and  George  H.  Fox  & Co.  In  1864  on  the  organization  of  the  American  Tool 
& Machine  Co.  he  was  chosen  the  superintendent,  and  for  some  years  past  has 
been  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  He  was  a man  of 
immense  executive  ability  outside  of  his  legitimate  occupation,  as  was  shown  in 
the  formation  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  where  he  resided.  There  is  scarcely 
any  public  position  in  that  town  which  he  has  not  filled.  An  article  published  in 
a magazine  says  of  him  : “ Strong  and  sturdy  of  physique,  resolute  and  deter- 
mined of  will,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  always  makes  a forcible  impression  upon 
all  who  meet  him,  and  is  a power  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  When  the  history 
of  Hyde  Park  shall  be  written,  his  name  will  be  one  of  those  most  prominently 
, mentioned.  Closely  identified  with,  and  a potential  factor  in,  her  social,  politi- 
cal, and  industrial  interests,  our  town  must  ever  place  high  upon  the  roll  of  her 
honored  citizens  the  name  of  Benjamin  F.  Radford.”  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1889.  He  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  his  specialty, 
and  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  mechanics  to  a 
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greater  degree.  He  was  sociable,  affable,  easy  of  approach,  a gentleman  by  in- 
stinct, but  in  matters  where  principle  was  involved  he  was  as  tirm  and  unyielding 
as  a rock.  He  retired  from  active  business  a few  months  since,  and  died  on  the 
27th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  sons. 

James  G.  Haynes. 

To  record  the  death  of  one  30  long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  daily 
life  of  our  Association  is  indeed  a sad  task.  Not  only  in  years,  but  in  the  in- 
tensity of  personal  interest  and  application  to  the  details  of  management,  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  associates.  His  was  a peculiar  temperament.  He  might 
differ  in  regard  to  a matter  of  policy  or  detail,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  hear 
and  consider  all  that  might  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  his  own  views,  nor 
could  any  difference  disturb  his  personal  relations.  He  never  entertained  any 
half  interest  in  any  work.  If  it  commanded  his  interest  at  all,  it  meant  his  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  task  in  hand.  The  details  of  his  life  history  are  given, 
in  brief,  in  a paper  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  after 
the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

“ IN  MEMORIAL. 

“ The  close  of  the  year  1894  brings  with  it  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  our 
well-beloved  Ex-President  Haynes.  For  many  months  he  was  a great  sufferer, 
confined  to  his  home  at  the  Highlands,  and  when  so  far  recovered,  as  it  was 
thought,  to  be  able  to  endure  the  strain  of  travel,  he  left  for  the  South  to  spend 
the  winter  months  in  a more  congenial  climate.  But  the  disease  had  taken  too 
deep  a hold  upon  his  vitality,  and  he  died  at  Aiken,  S.C.,  on  the  29th  day  of 
December. 

“ In  consideration  of  his  eminent  and  valuable  services,  voluntarily  rendered 
this  Association  for  many  years,  always  with  an  eye  single  to  its  best  interests 
and  highest  good,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  facts  of  his  devoted  service  be  briefly 
placed  upon  our  record. 

“ JAMES  <i.  HAYNES 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1830.  He  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  but  early  en- 
gaged in  trade,  for  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well  adapted.  He  chose  the  line 
of  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  and  his  large  establishment  on  Harrison 
avenue  has  for  many  years  been  the  scene  of  a large  and  prosperous  business. 
Investing  his  gains  in  productive  real  estate,  he  eventually  became  possessed  of 
a large  property. 

“ He  early  took  an  active  interest  in  this  Association,  first  through  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association,  where  he  was  a lead- 
ing member,  and  which  he  also  served  as  its  President.  In  1870  he  joined  this 
Association,  taking  at  once  an  active  part.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  the  years  1872,  ’73,  and  ’74,  and  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

“ In  the  movement  for  acquiring  a building  of  our  own  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses he  was  greatly  interested,  and  served  as  a Trustee  for  the  years  1880, 
’81,  and  ’82,  which  covered  the  period  during  which  our  present  location  was 
secured  and  the  building  erected.  In  1885  he  was  elected  Vice-President,  serv- 
ing three  years,  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  served  in  that  office  for  the 
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years  1888,  ’89,  and  ’90.  In  1887  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Talbot,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition,  and  in  1890  he  was  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Government  to  be  the  General  Manager  of  the  Seventeenth  Exhibition.  The 
time  given  by  him  in  these  positions  was  very  great,  and  to  him  is  due.  in  no 
small  degree,  the  great  financial  success  then  attained. 

“ All  who  came  in  contact  with  him  well  know  how  earnestly,  faithfully,  and 
conscientiously  he  carried  out  all  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  this  Association. 
In  addition  to  these  duties  he  was  frequently  on  committees  requiring  much  time, 
thorough  consideration,  and  sound  judgment.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to 
name  a member  who  in  recent  years  has  given  more  service  to  our  Association, 
whether  measured  in  hours  or  in  results  prolific  of  good  to  us,  than  Mr.  Haynes. 
But  if  he  labored  for  our  benefit  ‘ without  money  and  without  price,’  he  will 
not  go  unrewarded.  For  as  we  cannot  doubt  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Great 
Creator  as  exhibited  in  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  from  our  conception  of  His 
character  based  upon  all  the  evidences  which  come  to  us,  that  honest,  unselfish, 
and  timely  labor  for  the  benefit  of  others  cannot  go  unrewarded,  so  we  are  sure 
that  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a living  witness  of  whatever  the 
future  hath  in  store  for  this  Association,  he  will  be  privileged  to  realize  the 
full  fruition  of  his  wishes,  and  will  ‘ see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satis- 
fied.’” 

Mr.  Haynes  was  a man  of  keen  intellect,  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  coura- 
geous in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  well-informed  and  tenacious 
of  his  beliefs,  but  charitably  inclined  to  those  who  held  contrary  opinions.  In 
his  business  affairs  he  was  shrewd,  methodical,  watching  carefully  the  details,  a 
good  organizer,  an  exceptional  manager.  His  fatal  mistake  may  have  been  that 
of  many  who  went  before  and  many  who  will  follow,  — the  giving  too  much  of 
his  vitality,  as  the  years  increased,  to  the  incessant  demands  of  business.  On 
two  occasions  the  Association  honored  itself  as  well  as  Mr.  Haynes  in  the  testi- 
monials which  they  presented  him.  His  wife  died  during  his  own  fatal  illness. 
They  leave  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  anything  more  of  this  celebrated  man 
than  to  make  the  simple  announcement  of  his  death,  as  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Association.  For  years  he  had  been  our  oldest  honorary  member.  The 
record  of  his  life  and  eminent  services  is  already  familiar  to  our  citizens.  In 
the  preceding  pages,  in  the  record  of  the  annual  meeting,  will  be  found  the  copy 
of  a memorial  paper  presented  by  our  own  honored  Ex-President,  Frederic  W. 

Lincoln,  himself  a lifelong  acquaintance  and  associate  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deep  and  lasting  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  Association.  From  no  other  member  of  our  Association 
could  such  a tribute  so  fittingly  come  — no  other  one  being  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  this  eminent  man,  long  recognized  as  the  first  citizen  of  this  grand  old 
Commonwealth . 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  * 

General  Banks  had  been  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association  thirty-six 
years.  To  the  members  of  mechanical  organizations  his  memory  is  especially 
dear,  as  in  his  early  life  he  was  a practical  mechanic.  He  was  born  in  Waltham, 
and  there  he  lived  and  died.  Asa  “ bobbin  boy  ” in  the  cotton  mill  in  that  town, 
and  as  a machinist  later,  he  was,  through  life,  the  idol  of  multitudes  of  our  citi- 
zens. He  was  much  in  public  life  and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, but  never  was  it  intimated  that  he  was  unfaithful.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  midst  of  temptations  he  was  regarded  as  scrupulously  honest  and  clean- 
handed. He  possessed  in  a wonderful  degree  the  power  to  draw  people  to  him, 
and  his  following  was  surpassed  by  but  few  of  the  public  men  of  the  country. 

To  those  who  may  desire  to  know  in  detail  the  facts  of  his  personal  history,  the 
material  is  easily  accessible  and  need  not  be  attempted  here.  His  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  among  the  names  of  the  eminent  men  and  mechanics  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1896. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


HORACE  T.  ROCKWELL 

Present. 

. The  Warren,  Roxbury,  and  41  Arch  St. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON 

Ftce-Presfoent. 

46  West  Cedar  St. 

NEWTON  TALBOT  . 

treasurer. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL 

JSecrctarg. 

. . Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave. 

Elmer  F.  Smith  . 

John  Y.  Mainland 

Samuel  Farquhar 

Daniel  B.  Badger 

Samuel  N.  Davenport 

John  F.  Buerkel 

Edward  F.  Porter 

Henry  A.  Turner 

Henry  C.  Whitcomb  . 
Ottomar  Wallburg 
Charles  H.  Morse 

Henry  Hall 

trustees. 

. . . Malden,  and  166  Devonshire  St. 

. Newton  Centre,  and  166  Devonshire  St. 

. . . Newton,  and  166  Devonshire  St. 

. . 107  Pembroke  St.,  and  63  Pitts  St. 

. . . . . . Brighton.  Mass. 

. 18  Holbrook  St.,  and  28  Union  Park  St. 

. . . 5 Hancock  Ave.,  and  31  West  St. 

. 20  School  St.,  Dorchester,  and  42  Arch  St. 

54  Dale  St.,  Roxbury,  and  114  Harrison  Ave. 
Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  Cambridge. 

. . . . 88  Adams  St.,  Dorchester. 

Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Government  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 

Month. 
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Committee  of  Belief. 


David  McIntosh,  Chairman 
LTMAN  D.  WlLLCUTT 
Frederick  Mills 
Horace  Weston  . 

William  L.  Miller 
Alfred  R.  Turner, 
Duncan  D.  Russell,  . 
Henry  B.  Chandler  . 
John  J.  McNutt  . 


60  Sheridan  St.,  J.  P.,  and  166  Devonshire  St. 
. . . . Cohasset,  and  166  Devonshire  St. 

. . . Wellesley  Farms,  and  60  Pearl  St. 

10  Gaston  St.,  Roxbury. 

. . . 763  East  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Malden,  Mass. 

13  Allston  St.,  Dorchester. 

. . . . 11  Linden  St.,  South  Boston. 

. . 78  F St.,  South  Boston,  and  Wareham  St. 


Regular  Meetings,  third  Tuesday  in  each  Month. 


Committees,  &c, 


Finance  Committee. — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Turner,  Por- 
ter and  Badger. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. — Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  Whittier  and 
Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund. — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey  and 
George  L.  Damon. 

Committee  on  Building. — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Farquhar, 
Mainland  and  Davenport. 

Committee  on  Library. — Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Wallburg, 
Davenport  and  Smith. 

Committee  on  Delinquents. — Messrs.  Buerkel,  Chairman ; Porter,  Hall, 
Morse  and  Turner. 

Superintendent  of  Mechanics  Building.— Albert  L.  Knox. 

Janitor. — George  F.  Oliver. 


Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Aye., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1896. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  this  place  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock,  President  Whit- 
comb in  the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Treasurer  Talbot  submitted  in  print  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows — 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  ending  January  11,  1896  : 

Cash  balance,  January,  1895  $144  21 


From  members : 


Receipts. 


Annual  assessments,  1886 

...  $o  00 

it  & i 

1890 

5 *00 

a ft 

1891 

5 00 

a a 

1892 

. 25  00 

a a 

1893 

. 100  00 

it  it 

1894 

. 245  00 

a a 

1895 

. 665.00 

a it 

1896 

5 00 

Special  assessments. 

, 1885 

50  00 

Life  memberships 

. 

. 132  00 

Admission  fees 

. 

. 625  00 

Interest : 

Revere  House  shares 

. $80  00 

Shattuck  Fund 

• • • • 

. 366  67 

Bank  Deposits . 

• 

. 150  89 

Estate  of  Gilman  Joslin,  bequest 


1,862  00 


597  56 
260  54 


Amount  carried  forward, $2,864  31 
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Amount  brought  foi'ward  . . $2,864  31 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : 


Grand  Hall 

$24,8o8 

88 

Cotillion  Hall 

5,734 

00 

Studios 

140 

00 

Storage  and  use  of  furniture  .... 

474 

04 

Electric  light,  exhibitors  Pharmacy  Fair 

114 

17 

Return  premium,  sale  of  old  materials,  etc.  . 

155 

54 

— 

— 

31,476 

63 

Dinner  tickets,  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 

246 

00 

Total  receipts  for  current  expenses 

$34,586 

94 

Notes  discounted  

37,000 

00 

$71,586 

94 

Nineteenth  Exhibition 

90,679 

73 

Total  Receipts 

$162,266 

67 

Payments. 


Families  of  deceased  members 
Committee  of  Relief .... 
Interest  on  first  mortgage 
Interest  coupons  on  second  mortgage 

Taxes,  1895  

Insurance  on  building  . 

Insurance  against  accidents 
Interest  on  notes  discounted  . 

Parm enter-street  Trades  School 


$2,100  00 
1,754  00 
5,600  00 
1,302  00 
3,955  25 
1,620  00 
210  00 
816  12 
500  00 


Secretary,  in  part $1,125  00 

Secretary’s  supplies * 220  62 

Treasurer 400  00 

Printing,  including  Anniversary  proceedings  . 703  32 


Repairs : 

Carpenter  work,  lumber,  etc.  . . . . $1,500  00 

Boilers 820  00 

Painting 570  00 

Plumbing  . . . . . . . 80  00 

Whitening 969  00 

On  account  of  change  in  sidewalk  . . . 292  00 

Mason,  roofers  and  plasterers  ....  460  Q0 

Sundry  other  work 534  83 


Opera  chairs  . 
Fire-extinguishers 


2,448  94 


5,225  83 
2,486  00 
243  00 


Amount  carried  forward 


$28,261  14 


Amount  brought  forward  . . . $28,261  14 

Administration : 

Pay-roll $4,982  29 

Care  of  electric  lights,  including  small  repairs  . 275  30 

Gas-light 991  90 

Water 473  05 

Fuel 1,094  37 

Sundries,  including  Anniversary  expenses  . . 1,086  39 

8,903  30 


Total  payments  for  current  expenses $37,164  44 

Second  mortgage  bonds 22,100  00 

Notes  payable 43,000  00 


$102,264  44 

On  account  of  Nineteenth  Exhibition  . 46,696  13 


$148,960  57 

Cash  balance 13,306  10 


$162,266  67 


The  first  mortgage  is  now  $140,000,  at  4 per  cent,  interest.  The  second 
mortgage  bonds,  except  $14,200,  belonging  to  the  Charity  Fund,  are  nearly 
all  paid.  Insurance  on  the  building,  $200,000. 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 
Treasurer. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  have  examined  in 
detail  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  it  to  be  as  stated  in  the  con- 
densed report  herewith  submitted.  The  accounts  of  the  late  Exhibition 
not  being  closed,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  examination  be  de- 
ferred until  all  transactions  are  fully  settled. 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb. 

H.  T,  Rockwell. 

S.  F.  Hicks. 

S.  N.  Davenport. 


The  report,  and  that  of  the  Finance  Committee,  being  in 
print  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  their  reading  was  dis- 
pensed with  and  they  were  approved  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  file. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : 
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Boston,  January  8,  1896. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association : 

Gentlemen, — By  authority  of  your  Committee  of  Belief  for  the  year  1895, 
I submit  the  annual  report  of  your  Committee.  The  year  just  closed  has 
been,  in  general,  like  those  which  for  generations  have  preceded  it.  We 
commenced  the  year  with  four  members,  and  twelve  widows  and  children 
on  our  list  of  beneficiaries.  Of  these,  three  members,  three  widows  and 
one  child  have  died.  In  the  same  time  we  have  added  two  members  and 
one  child.  The  total  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895  was  twelve, 
consisting  of  three  members,  five  widows  and  four  children.  In  this  enu- 
meration we  may  expiain  that  in  the  case  of  the  child  added  during  the 
year,  in  our  account  it  is  called  one,  but  the  benefit  is  received  by  three- 
They  are  the  minor  children  of  a worthy  member,  known  in  the  past  to 
many  of  you,  and  whose  widow  has  since  died,  leaving  the  care  of  these 
children  to  an  older  sister  of  twenty-three  who  is  herself  obliged  to  earn 
her  own  living. 

Early  in  the  year  we  received  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  benefici- 
aries,— the  widow  of  a well-known  member  of  the  Association  in  his  life- 
time,— which  took  place  in  a town  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  As  she 
was  wholly  without  means  your  committee  considered  it  right  and  proper, 
rather  than  have  her  buried  in  a “potter’s  field”  among  strangers,  to 
incur  the  expense  of  having  the  remains,  properly  prepared,  brought  to 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  same  appears  in  the  account  which  follows.  In  thus  expend- 
ing the  money  of  the  Association  for  a purpose  for  which  there  may  have 
been  no  precedent,  your  committee  rely  upon  the  humane  instincts  of  our 
members  for  justification.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  committee 
were  not  only  unanimous,  but  individually  urged  instant  action,  as  the  case 
was  one  admitting  of  no  delay. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  referred  to  us,  by  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment, the  cases  of  two  widows  of  deceased  members,  who  had,  through 
ignorance,  failed  to  draw  the  funeral  benefit,  which  was  their  due,  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws.  Being  satisfied,  upon  investigation, 
that  the  sura  of  seventy-five  dollars  was  in  justice  due  each>  and  that  they 
were  in  necessitous  circumstances,  we  have  drawn  that  amount  from  the 
treasurer  and  have  paid  the  same  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Government. 

Our  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  as  follows : — 

Total  amount  drawn  from  the  treasurer  on  monthly  warrants  . $1,754  00 
Total  amount  paid  beneficiaries  ....  $1,475  00 
Paid  expenses,  and  burial  of  widow,  as  above 

stated 127  17 

Paid  two  funeral  benefits  as  authorized  . . 150  00 

Sundries 1 83 


$1,754  00 
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In  reports  of  this  committee  made  in  former  years,  the  sentiment  has 
been  expressed,  in  substance,  that  the  general  results  of  the  labors  of  this 
committee  constituted,  in  their  estimation,  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  our  Association,  reflecting  honor  alike  upon  those  who  originally  founded 
the  system  in  1812,  and  those  who  in  these  later  days  faithfully  carry  out 
the  charitable  provisions  of  our  by-laws.  Our  experience  fully  corrobo- 
rates the  truth  of  the  proposition.  They  must  indeed  be  wanting  in  an 
important  element  of  hnmanity  who  are  not  elevated  and  made  better  by 
being  thus  constituted  for  the  time  being,  the  agents  of  this  truly  “ chari- 
table ” organization,  in  giving  to  our  needy  and  worthy  members  and  their 
families,  the  means  to  fill  their  declining  years  with  some  of  the  creature 
comforts  which  fortune  has  denied  them. 

During  the  year  your  committee  has  held  ten  meetings.  The  average 
attendance  was  above  seventy-five  per  cent.  Considering  the  fact  that 
this  committee  is  composed  of  active  business  men,  and  that  the  hour  of 
meeting  occurs  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  it  seems  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  as  it  is  a testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  individual  members. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expenditures  made  by  your  committee  fall 
within  the  appropriation  made  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  but  as  a matter 
of  prudence  the  committee  recommend  that  the  same  amount  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  ensuing  year,  namely,  three  thousand  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  W.  Bowker, 
Chairman. 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  presented  their  Annual 
Report,  as  follows  : — 

Bostox,  January  1,  1896. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  submit  herewith  their  Annual  Report : 

Amount  of  Fund  as  per  last  report $26,565  96 

From  Coupons  . $142  00 

From  Interest 470  89 


Received  from  income, 

Less  rent  of  box  in  B.  S.D.  & T.  Co.,  1894-5 


$612  89 
20  00 


592  89 


The  above  amount  is  invested  as  follows  : 
142  Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  M.C.M.A.  . 

On  deposit  in  Home  Savings  Bank  . 

On  deposit  in  Franklin  Savings  Bank 


$14,200  00 
6,893  80 
6,065  05 


$27,158  85 


$27,158  85 


Levi  L.  Willcutt. 
Erastus  B.  Badger. 
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The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  presented 
and  read  as  follows  : — 


The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  to  report  a list  of  candidates  for 
officers  of  said  Association,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  January,  1896,  herewith  submit  the  following  : 


For  President 
“ Vice  President 
“ Treasurer 
“ Secretary 


Hokace  T.  Rockwell. 
Horace  H.  Watson. 
Newton  Talbot. 
Alfred  Bicknell. 


Trustees. 


(For  three  years.) 

Henry  C.  Whitcomb. 
Ottomar  W allburg. 
Charles  H.  Morse. 
Henry  Hall. 


For  Committee  of  Belief. 

(For  three  years.) 

Duncan  D.  Russell. 

Henry  B.  Chandler. 

John  J.  McNutt. 

For  the  committee, 

Charles  Whittier,  Chairman. 
Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

President  Whitcomb  then  read  his  Annual  Address,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Association: 
Standing  here,  as  I now  do,  for  the  last  time  in  this  official  capacity, 
I desire  first  to  extend  to  you  my  congratulations  upon  the  present 
assured  position  and  favorable  prospects  of  our  Association.  At  least 
three  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  requisite  to  success  in  any  popular 
organization  like  our  own,  namely,  a certain  amount  of  property,  an 
intelligent  and  interested  membership,  and  a definite  and  laudable 
object  in  view.  All  these  we  have.  Through  all  the  intervening 
years  of  its  existence,  our  Association  affairs  have  been  managed  with 
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fidelity  and  zeal,  culminating  in  a success  surpassing,  we  may  believe, 
the  anticipations  of  its  founders.  That  mistakes  were  sometimes  made, 
that  obstacles  were  occasionally  encountered,  that  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  was  not  always  attendant  upon  the  labors  of  our  predeces- 
sors, may  well  be  believed,  considering  the  frailties  of  human  nature. 
But  the  wisdom  and  energy  necessary  to  overcome  the  mistakes,  and 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  gave  added  strength  and  increased  courage  to 
the  noble  men  of  the  past,  of  whom  we  may  proudly  call  ourselves  the 
legitimate  successors.  The  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past  cen- 
tury is  one  of  great  value  and  real  importance  to  us. 

To-day  we  close  our  centennial  year  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
second  century  of  our  organized  existence.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  duty  devolving  upon  us  and  upon 
those  to  follow  after,  or  in  the  belief  that  the  result  to  be  recorded  in 
the  future  will  show  that,  when  subjected  to  the  crucial  test  of  per- 
formance, the  sons  will  not  be  “ found  wanting,”  as  measured  by  the 
standards  erected  by  the  fathers.  But  “ eternal  vigilance  ” is  the 
price  of  real  prosperity.  To-day,  then,  and  at  each  recurring  annual 
meeting,  see  to  it  that  to  good  and  true  men  only  are  confided  the  large 
interests  now  centred  in  this  Association. 

I have  said  that  the  past  year  was  our  centennial.  From  the  records 
left  by  the  men  who  in  1795  organized  this  Association,  we  learn  that 
the  formal  organization  took  place  on  the  loth  day  of  March.  On  the 
loth  day  of  March,  1895,  therefore,  this  Association  formally  cele- 
brated its  One  Hundredth  Anniversary.  You  will  remember  that  the 
exercises  took  place  in  this  building,  and  consisted  of  an  address  by 
our  honored  Ex-President  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  with  readings  and 
music,  followed  by  a dinner,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  invited 
guests,  including  our  oldest  honorary  member,  Ex-Governor  Alexander 
H.  Rice.  It  was  his  last  public  effort,  as  he  died  shortly  afterward. 
His  remarks  were  memorable  on  this  account,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  words  and  manner,  the  audience  being 
much  gratified  by  his  address.  It  was  the  verdict  of  all  concerned 
that  the  celebration  was  very  successful  in  its  conception  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

But  a few  subjects  need  be  mentioned  by  me  specially  at  this  time 
for  your  consideration.  These  I will  briefly  enumerate.  The  reports 
already  made  to  you  are  filled  with  facts  and  suggestions  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  member  of  the  Association.  These  will  appear  in 
the  printed  report,  and  I ask  for  them  your  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration. This  is  your  Association.  As  equal  partners  in  this  enter- 
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prise  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  one  of  you  to  study  its  operations  in 
detail,  to  possess  yourselves,  as  far  as  may  be  feasible,  of  a full  knowl- 
edge of  its  work,  and  be  ready  to  suggest  any  improved  course  of 
action  which  you  believe  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
Intelligent  criticism  harms  no  one  and  may  point  out  hidden  dangers 
or  disclose  better  methods.  I desire  also  to  suggest  that  those  mem- 
bers who  in  the  past  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  our 
meetings,  should  hereafter  show  “ fruits  meet  for  repentance  ” and  be 
more  punctual  in  their  attendance. 

Our  Exhibition. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  enterprise  conducted  by  mortals 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  Exhibitions  will  be  in  all  respects  as  successful 
as  might  be  desired.  Until  we  approach  much  nearer  the  traditional 
millenium  day  than  we  are  now,  we  shall  make  some  mistakes.  But 
in  this  instance  we  can  confidently  say  that  the  Exhibition,  as  measured 
by  the  best  standards,  was  a success. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  preliminary  work,  certain  important  questions 
came  before  the  Board  of  Managers  for  consideration  and  decision. 
The  growing  tendency  to  admit  exhibits  other  than  those  of  a mechani- 
cal, scientific,  educational  or  art  character,  was  recognized.  In  vari- 
ous places  in  the  country,  fairs  were  being  held,  composed  of  exhibits 
of  a miscellaneous  nature,  accompanied  by  the  sale  of  a large  variety 
of  cheap  wares  and  the  introduction  of  so-called  u attractions  ” of  a 
more  or  less  questionable  character  for  certain  money  considerations. 
As  a matter  of  principle,  based  upon  the  intent  and  objects  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, and  from  a knowledge  of  the  people  of  New  England,  who, 
for  more  than  half  a century,  had  sustained  our  Exhibitions  when  con- 
ducted on  a purely  mechanical  basis,  what  was  our  duty  considered 
solely  in  the  light  of  the  highest  permanent  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tion ? The  conclusion  arrived  at  without  a dissenting  vote  was  that 
this  Exhibition  should  be  kept  free  from  those  extraneous  features 
which  had  crept  in  of  late  years  ; that  we  should  return  to  first  princi- 
ples and  inaugurate  an  Exhibition  founded  upon  the  “ ancient  land- 
marks ” as  erected  by  the  Boards  of  Government  two  generations  ago. 

I think  I speak  the  sentiment  of  our  entire  Board  of  Managers  when 
I say  that  the  experiment  was  a success,  and  one  which  we  believe 
future  Boards  of  Managers  will  follow.  Our  standard  was  placed  high 
in  the  beginning ; it  has  always  been  liberally  sustained  by  the  public, 
and,  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  seems  sure  to  command  future  suc- 
cess. 
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One  tendency,  manifested  by  exhibitors,  we  felt  to  be  healthful,  and 
it  was  encouraged.  This  was  the  erection  of  structures  to  contain  the 
exhibits,  more  artistic  and  elaborate  than  formerly.  This  involved 
granting  somewhat  larger  spaces  to  some  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
effect  was  a greatly  improved  appearance  of  our  halls  during  the 
Exhibition.  I believe  it  was  the  universal  comment  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  in  certain  respects  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  seen 
from  this  point  of  view.  To  stimulate  the  erection  of  such  structures, 
the  Board  of  Managers  offered  prizes  of  six  gold  medals  for  the  six 
exhibits  best  entitled  to  them,  and  they  have  been  so  awarded. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  give  you  the  financial  results  of  the 
Exhibition  so  far  as  the  accounts  have  been  settled. 

When  the  time  arrives  to  commence  preparations  for  our  Twentieth 
Triennial  Exhibition,  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  those 
already  held  will  be  in  your  hands  to  profit  by,  if  you  are  so  inclined. 

Our  Building. 

With  the  exception  of  the  roof,  this  building  is  in  good  condition. 
Roofs  of  this  class  are  not  expected  to  be  very  long  lived,  and  ours 
has  already  been  on  longer  than  the  usually  allotted  time.  During 
the  coming  warm  season,  the  Committee  on  Building  will  probably 
make  extensive  repairs.  The  walls  of  the  upright  part,  containing  the 
windows  for  lighting  the  interior,  were  originally  covered  with  sheet 
iron,  which  is  now  somewhat  demoralized  and  will  involve  considerable 
expense  in  the  necessary  repairs. 

For  some  years  the  Art  Galleries  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
for  tennis,  while  the  adjoining  rooms  have  been  occupied  by  artists 
for  studios.  The  income  from  these  sources  has,  however,  been  slight 
after  paying  the  bills  for  heating,  care,  etc.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a legitimate  and  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  this  part  of  the 
building  by  making  such  alterations  as  are  needed  to  construct  a hall 
especially  suited  to  dramatic  entertainments,  capable  of  seating  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  people.  There  is  ample  space  for  a hall  about 
sixty  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  a stage  of  adequate  size,  and  which,  if 
equipped  with  the  needed  accessories  and  with  abundant  dressing  and 
retiring  rooms,  may  be  found  to  meet  a want  in  this  city,  which  would 
prove  a profitable  investment.  Amateur  dramatic  entertainments  are 
popular,  but  are  frequently  given  in  rooms  not  convenient,  nor  fitted 
for  such  a purpose,  and  if  such  a hall  as  I have  suggested  were  avail- 
able, I question  whether  it  would  not  become  immediately  popular. 
I hope  the  incoming  Board  of  Government  will  make  some  inquiry 
into  this  matter. 
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Charity  Fund. 

I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  report  of  the  Trustees  which  you  have 
heard.  If  the  members  shall  think  it  wise  to  make  any  effort  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  fund,  I hope  some  measures  will  be  sug- 
gested looking  to  this  result. 

The  Shattuck  Fund. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  you  will  notice  that  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  has  been  paid  during  the  year  towards  the  support  of 
the  Trades  School  located  on  Parmenter  street  in  this  city.  One  year 
ago,  from  my  personal  investigation,  I became  satisfied  that  this  was 
a worthy  object  for  our  bounty.  I think  so  still,  and  if  no  other  object 
more  promising  presents  itself  I recommend  that  a like  sum  be  appro- 
priated for  the  ensuing  year,  if  the  income  received  by  the  Associa- 
tion from  the  Shattuck  Fund  will  justify  it. 

Deceased  Members. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  thirty-four  members  by  death, 
and  one  honorary  member.  In  the  brief  biographical  notices  which 
will  appear  in  the  Annual  Report,  you  will  find  the  known  facts  of 
their  several  lives.  You  will  remember  that  for  years  past  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  our  members  to  place  on  file  brief  biographi- 
cal notices  of  themselves  for  use  when  the  inevitable  time  comes  to 
use  them.  As  such  an  account  must  sometime  be  written,  and  as  it 
is  best  that  it  should  be  full  and  correct,  each  member  who  has  not 
done  so  is  urged  to  comply  with  this  request. 

New  Members. 

We  have  added  twenty-four  to  our  list  of  members  during  the  year. 
This  is  a fair  number  and  seems  to  justify  the  action  taken  a year  ago 
reducing  the  cost  of  admission  and  yearly  dues.  Hitherto  no  specific 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  to  obtain  new  mem- 
bers. For  years  past  our  loss  in  membership  by  death  being  in  excess 
of  our  gain  in  new  members,  the  total  membership  has  been  materially 
lessened.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  it  were  wise  to  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  further  loss. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month  one  provision  of  our  by-laws — that 
relating  to  delinquent  members — first  went  into  operation.  As  that 
took  place  after  the  close  of  the  legal  year,  as  provided  by  the  by-laws, 
the  number  of  members  dropped  from  the  list  does  not  appear  in  our 
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reports  submitted  to  you  to-day ; but  I wish  to  suggest  to  the  incom 
ing  Board  of  Government,  who  will  be  informed  in  detail  at  their  first 
meeting  of  the  number  so  dropped,  whether  its  continued  operation 
may  not  deprive  us  of  good  and  worthy  members  to  our  disadvantage. 
That  a member  may  be  unable  to  pay  a given  sum  at  a definite  date  is 
certainly  a misfortune.  Unavoidable  circumstances  may  have  pre- 
vented payment  in  some  cases,  and  w'hether  further  latitude  should  be 
given  is  in  your  province  to  determine. 

Ten  Year  Bonds. 

There  is  one  matter  of  our  recent  history  to  which  I wish  to  call 
your  attention.  In  1885  our  financial  necessities  were  extremely 
pressing,  the  floating  debt  amounting  to  nearly  $50,000.00  ; and  to 
relieve  the  Association  from  the  danger  of  losing  this  property,  our 
present  Treasurer,  then  our  President,  conceived,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Board  of  Government  carried  out  the  plan  to  borrow  from  our 
own  members  money  enough  to  pay  certain  overdue  obligations,  includ- 
ing the  taxes  for  two  years. 

Personal  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  our  membership  resulted  in  bor- 
rowing from  our  members  the  sum  of  $47,200.00,  at  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  for  which  they  received  second  mortgage  bonds 
of  this  Association.  But  for  the  relief  thus  afforded,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  property.  It  is  a matter  of 
record,  however,  that  the  opinion  was  at  that  time  entertained  by  some 
of  our  members  familiar  with  all  the  facts  and  competent  to  judge, 
that  in  this  way  only  our  Association  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  and 
placed  in  a position  to  hold  our  building  and  increase  in  wealth  and 
reputation  as  we  have  done.  These  bonds  matured  last  May.  Of  the 
amount  named,  $14,200.00  had  already  been  donated  by  the  lenders 
to  our  Charity  Fund.  A portion  of  the  balance  held  by  members  at 
their  decease  had  been  paid.  You  will  now  find  in  our  Treasurer’s 
report  that  during  the  past  year  he  has  paid  the  sum  of  $22,100.00  to 
the  original  subscribers.  I especially  desire  that  you  should  realize 
the  full  purport  of  this  statement  in  order  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  which  the  members  of  this  Association  are  under  to  Mr. 
Talbot  for  the  service  which  he  performed  ten  years  ago  to  save  the 
Association  from  financial  ruin. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  life  of  this  Association  to  the  present,  we 
have  had  among  our  active  members  certain  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  printing.  I will  mention  but  two  of  the 
older  generation,  both  of  whom  occupied  the  President’s  chair — Ben- 
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jamin  Russell  and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  Few  are  the  persons  now 
living  who  can  recall  those  men  from  their  own  recollections.  But 
our  Association  history  would  suffer  greatly  if  the  record  of  their  ser- 
vices were  omitted. 

Albert  J.  Wright  was  another  printer  President,  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  our  older  members  for  his  ability,  genial  temperament,  and 
cordial  good  humor. 

Many  of  you  will  also  remember  with  pleasure,  I am  sure,  the  pleas- 
ant face  and  cheerful  bearing  of  the  printer  who,  as  President  in  1881, 
gave  so  freely  of  his  time  and  talents  in  the  work  incident  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building.  The  lasting  gratitude  of  our  members  is  due  to 
Charles  W.  Slack. 

I have  already  mentioned  one  item  of  service,  out  of  many  per- 
formed, by  another  printer,  Newton  Talbot.  Still  in  the  harness,  he 
is  good,  I trust,  for  many  years  to  come.  To-day  you  will  call  to  our 
helm  still  another  printer.  “ Last  ” though  he  be  on  our  presidential 
list,  “ least  ” in  valuable  service  to  our  Association  we  are  sure  he  will 
not  be.  And,  in  conclusion,  as  I surrender  to  you  the  power  and 
responsibility  you  were  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  three  years  ago,  I 
extend  to  my  brother,  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  as  the  successor  of  Russell 
and  Buckingham  and  Wright  and  Slack  and  Talbot,  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  his  success  as  the  President  of  this  Association. 

Voted,  To  refer  the  President’s  address  to  the  Board  of  Government  for 
consideration  of  the  several  subjects  treated  therein,  especially  that  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  change  in  the  Art  Galleries,  upon  which  they  are 
requested  to  report  their  conclusions  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April 
next. 

The  chair  appointed  William  N.  Young,  Albert  W.  Hersey 
and  Erastus  B.  Badger,  a committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count 
the  votes  for  President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty, 
reported  that  seventy-six  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were 
for  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  and  he  was  declared  elected  President 
of  this  Association  for  a term  of  three  years. 

President  Whitcomb  welcomed  the  President  elect  to  the  chair 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  a Ibng  and  worthy  line  of  men 
who  had  served  this  Association  in  this  capacity  in  the  past ; 
and  in  surrendering  to  him  the  gavel,  the  emblem  of  his  author- 
ity, he  did  it  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  fidelity  mani- 
fested and  the  success  realized  in  the  past  would  be  substantially 
repeated  by  the  Association  in  the  future  from  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Rockwell.  He  also  presented  him  with  the 
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silver  snuff  box  made  by  Paul  Revere,  and  which  has  been  held 
by  each  succeeding  President  as  a souvenir  of  his  office.  Thank- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  in  electing  him  to  this  office,  and  for  the  support  he  had 
received  from  them,  President  Whitcomb  took  his  seat  on  the 
floor  with  the  members,  amid  applause. 

On  assuming  the  chair  President  Rockwell  said : 

“I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of  your  confidence.  The  position 
which  I now  assume,  and  the  high  honor  involved,  is  one  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  desirable  of  achievement ; but  realizing  the  labor 
and  responsibility  which  follows,  I approach  them  with  some  diffidence. 
I can  only  avow  a purpose  to  carry  forward  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation so  that  they  shall  suffer  no  detriment.  Our  retiring  President 
has  paid  me  a distinguished  compliment  in  associating  my  name  with 
some  of  the  most  honored  past  Presidents.  I feel  as  I look  upon  the 
gallery  of  portraits  in  the  hall  below,  that  the  line  of  Presidents  is 
one  which  it  may  be  difficult  for  me  to  follow  ; and  your  most  recent 
President  has  set  an  example  of  faithfulness  and  discreet  ability  which 
I shall  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  emulate. 

u This,  however,  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  make  anything  like  an 
address.  There  will  be,  doubtless,  sufficient  opportunities  later  for 
talking  to  you  upon  questions  of  more  or  less  importance.  At  this 
time  I will  simply  say  that  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  Association  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  seriously  questions 
involving  the  direction,  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  the 
energies  and  means  of  the  Association  shall  be  expended,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  second  century.  What  form  these  questions  may  take 
will  be  determined  by  the  incoming  Board  of  Government,  after  due 
consideration.  It  will,  at  any  rate,  be  my  purpose  to  work  with  them 
to  accomplish  everything  possible  for  the  increased  and  permanent 
success  and  usefulness  of  the  Association.” 

The  members  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  their  hearty  applause. 

The  chair  appointed  a second  committee,  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Porter,  Henry  A.  Turner  and  William  Marble,  to 
receive,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that 
for  Vice-President,  Horace  H.  Watson  had  received  seventy- 
three  votes,  and  he  was  declared  elected  Vice-President  of  this 
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Association  for  the  term  of  three  years ; that  for  Treasurer, 
Newton  Talbot  had  received  seventy-nine  votes ; that  for  Sec- 
retary, Alfred  Bicknell  had  received  seventy-nine  votes,  and 
they  were  declared  respectively  elected  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  taking  the  Vice-President’s  chair,  in  response  to  the  mani- 
fest wish  of  the  members  for  some  remarks,  Mr.  Watson  said 
that  he  felt  under  special  obligations  to  the  members  for  their 
action  in  calling  him  again  to  this  position,  after  he  had  once 
declined  a re-election. 

Referring  to  the  past,  he  said  that  as  the  exigency  with  which 
he  was  confronted  a year  ago,  compelling  him  to  retire  from  the 
Board  of  Government  at  that  time,  w as  now  happily  passed,  it 
left  him  free  to  answer  their  call  again,  and  that  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  accepted  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  the  office 
to  which  he  had  just  been  elected.  Great  opportunities  involve 
great  responsibilities ; but,  in  the  past,  each  new  demand  upon 
the  w isdom  and  energy  of  the  managers  of  this  Association  had 
found  them  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  future  of  this  Asso- 
ciation he  had  an  abiding  faith,  and  whatever  particular  task 
may  fall  to  his  lot  to  perform,  he  could  say  to  them  that  they 
were  entitled  to  and  wrould  receive  the  best  efforts  of  which  he 
was  capable.  Mr.  Watson  was  heartily  applauded  as  he  took 
his  seat. 

The  chair  directed  the  first  committee  to  receive,  sort  and 
count  the  votes  for  four  Trustees,  who,  having  attended  to  that 
duty,  reported  that  Henry  C.  Whitcomb,  Ottomar  Wallburg, 
Charles  H.  Morse  and  Henry  Hall  had  each  received  seventy- 
four  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally  elected 
Trustees  of  this  Association  for  the  term  of  three  years  each. 

The  chair  directed  the  second  committee  to  receive,  sort  and 
count  the  votes  for  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  who, 
having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  that  Duncan  D.  Russell, 
Henry  B.  Chandler  and  John  J.  McNutt  had  each  received 
seventy-four  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally 
elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  term  of  three 
years  each. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  so  much  of  the  income  of  this  Association  as  may  be  needed 
b,e  appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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The  chair  appointed  Edmund  H.  Hewins,  Thomas  Todd  and 
Ezekiel  R.  Jones  a committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the 
ballots  for  new  members,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty, 
reported  that  George  W.  McNear,  Frank  Chandler,  George  W. 
Morrison,  Edward  W.  Bailey,  Frederick  H.  Briggs,  William 
H.  Emond  and  George  W.  Macauley  had  each  received  seven- 
ty-two votes,  and  they  were  declared  severally  elected  to  become 
members  of  this  Association. 

The  following,  offered  by  George  O.  Carpenter,  was  passed 
by  a unanimous  vote  : — 

Voted , That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  our  retiring 
President,  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  for  his  able  and  successful  administration, 
and  in  so  doing  we  also  express  our  feelings  of  high  personal  esteem  and 
regard. 

The  following  motion,  offered  by  Levi  L.  Willcutt,  was 
passed  by  a unanimous  vote  : — 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated,  to  be  used 
under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Gevernment,  as  a testimonial  to  our  re- 
tiring President,  Mr.  E.  NoyesWhitcomb,  in  appreciation  of  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Association  during  his  term  of  office,  and  for  his 
able  management  of  its  affairs  during  its  Nineteenth  Exhibition. 

Treasurer  Talbot  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1893,  on  the  retirement 
from  office  of  President  Wentworth,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight 
the  members  did  not,  by  vote,  express  their  thanks  to  him  as,  in 
consideration  of  his  services  to  the  Association,  should  have  been 
done,  and  offered  the  following  motion,  which  was  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  : — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Oliver  M.  Wentworth  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  President  of  this  Association  during  his  term  of 
office,  and  as  a mark  of  our  indebtedness  to  him  for  his  constant  labor 
from  the  inception  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Exhibition,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  used  for  a testimonial  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  services  in  our  behalf,  the  same  to  be  expended  by 
the  Government  in  a manner  acceptable  to  the  recipient. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby 
extended  to  William  P.  Stone,  Samuel  F.  Hicks  and  George  L.  Richardson, 
of  the  Trustees ; and  to  George  W.  Bowker,  James  H.  Roberts  and  John 
A.  Emery  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  have  severally  performed  the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces during  their  terms  of  office. 
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The  notice  of  this  meeting,  sent  to  the  members,  bore  the 
following  : — 

“ During  the  Nineteenth  Exhibition  iu  October  and  November  of  the 
past  year,  there  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery  a portrait  bust  of  our 
tirst  President,  Paul  Revere.  As  one  of  the  most  efficient  among  the 
citizens  of  this  country  in  upholding  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period ; as  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  capable  among  the 
mechanics  of  the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  years  ago ; and  as  one  of  the 
most  active  organizers  of  this  Association  in  1795,  and  its  first  President, 
Paul  Revere  commands  the  unbounded  admiration  and  veneration  of  our 
citizens;  but  especially  so  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  All  of  the 
portraits  extant  of  him  were  painted  after  he  was  above  eighty  years  of 
age.  This  portrait  bust  represents  him  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood. It  has  been  commended  in  unqualified  terms  by  competent  artists 
and  judges  of  art.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
and  erected  in  a suitable  public  place  by  this  Association.  It  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  members  are  cordially  urged  to 
be  present  and  take  part  in  any  action  looking  to  this  end  which  may  be 
proposed.” 

President  Rockwell,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  explained  cer- 
tain facts  in  connection  with  the  modelling  of  this  portrait  bust 
of  Paul  Revere,  by  Robert  Kraus,  and  the  favorable  reception 
it  had  met  with  from  those  of  our  citizens  who  had  seen  it,  and 
who  were  well  informed  on  Art  subjects,  and  intimated  that  it 
would  be  a gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  our  first  President  in  this  manner. 

On  motion  of  President  Whitcomb  it  was  voted  that  the  sub- 
ject of  erecting  a portrait  bust  of  Paul  Revere  in  bronze,  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Government  with  full  powers. 

Voted , That  one  thousaud  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to 
include  also  biographical  notices  of  members  deceased  during  the  past  year, 
and  any  other  matters  of  importance  to  our  members,  be  printed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  member. 

Mr.  Winchester,  alluding  to  the  reports  of  the  Judges  made 
at  the  late  Exhibition,  requested  that  the  question  of  certain 
awards  for  printing  presses  be  reconsidered  by  the  new  Board 
of  Government,  with  the  view  of  making  them  of  a higher  grade 
to  conform,  as  he  believed,  more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  the 
exhibits  in  question.  As  the  exhibits  alluded  to  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judges  a second  time,  as  provided  in  the  rules  of 
the  Exhibition,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  reopen  the 
matter. 
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The  following  items  are  inserted  by  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  the  by-laws  : — 

Total  number  of  members  January  1,  1895  . . . 715 

Joined  during  tlie  year  ........  24 

739 

Died  during  the  year 34 

Total  number  January  1,  1896  705 

Of  this  number  245  are  life  members.  The  names  of  those  who  have 
joined  during  the  year  1895  are  as  follows : — 


William  Lamprell 

Decorator. 

Nathaniel  J.  Rust 

Druggist. 

Henry  C.  Morse 

Treasurer  Revere  Rubber  Co. 

James  W.  Pierce 

Treasurer  Boston  Can  Co. 

Charles  A.  IIearsey 

Cau  Manufacturer. 

John  Kelley 

Mason  Builder. 

James  P.  Tolman 

Pres.  Samson  Cordage  Works. 

George  T.  Coppins 

Secty.  Walworth  Manufacturing  Co. 

Leander  K.  Marston 

Building  Contractor. 

Winthrop  M.  Baker 

Manufacturing  Confectioner. 

Arthur  C.  Whitney 

Building  Contractor. 

Albert  W.  IIersey 

Manufacturing  Confectioner. 

Henry  0.  Aldrich 

Manufacturing  Confectioner. 

William  R.  Maxwell 

Brick  Manufacturer. 

Colin  D.  Cameron 

Stair  Builder. 

John  W.  Bailey 

Carpenter. 

MTH.  Cuddihy 

Stone  Cutter. 

Charles  E.  Currier 

, 

Carpenter  Builder. 

Frank  W.JIailey 

Piano  Maker. 

Isaiah  II.  Farnham 

Electrical  Engineer. 

Louis  R.  Lincoln 

Engraver  & Printer. 

Frank  W.  Caney 

Manufacturing  Superintendent. 

Charles  H.  Morse 

Supt.  Cambridge  Man.Train’g  School. 

Albert  L.  Knox 

Painter. 

HONOBABY  MEMBEBS. 

Of  this  class  we  have  nineteen,  of  whom  ex-Mayor  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
elected  in  1878,  is  the  oldest. 

BOABD  OF  G 0 VEBNMENT. 

The  Board  have  held  nineteen  meetings  during  the  year,  many  of  them 
being  to  consider  the  details  of  the  Nineteenth  Exhibition.  The  average 
attendance  was  seventy-three  per  cent.  In  neither  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment nor  the  Committee  of  Relief  was  an  adjournment  for  want  of  a 
Quorum  necessary.  In  consequence  of  the  operation  of  Sec.  4 Art.  2 of 
the  By-Laws,  which  provides  that  all  members  who  are  in  arrears  on  the 
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first  day  of  January,  1896,  and  on  each  successive  first  day  of  January 
thereafter,  who  may  be  two  or  more  years  in  arrears  for  their  Annual  dues, 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members,  a less  number  than  usual  wrere 
in  arrears  at  that  date.  Ninety-four  members  owed  the  sum  of  $204.00. 
But  twTenty-seven  members  were  in  arrears  for  two  years  or  more,  aggre- 
gating the  sum  of  $324.00,  and  their  names  were  consequently  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  members. 

One  year  ago  our  report  gave  the  names  of  thirteen  members  wrho  had  be- 
longed to  this  Association  fifty  years  or  more.  Of  that  number  two  have 
since  died,  Joseph  M.  Sherburne  and  David  K.  Hitchcock.  Those  re- 
maining are : — 


John  Davenport,  who  joined  in  1831. 


Aaron  D.  Webber, 

1835. 

John  F.  Edwards, 

1834. 

James  S.  Sweet, 

1837. 

James  Loring, 

1837. 

John  Cummings, 

1838. 

Edwin  Brown, 

1837. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 

1839. 

William  Pratt, 

1839, 

Silas  B.  Buck, 

1841. 

John  Livermore, 

1841. 

Of  the  thirty-four  members  who  have  died  during  the  past  year  as  given 
hereafter,  the  average  age  was  seventy-four  years. 

The  President  announced  that  the  managers  of  the  " hen  and 
cat  and  pigeon  show,”  then  being  held  in  our  building,  had 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  present  to  visit  the  show 
on  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting.  In  response,  most  of  the 
members  present  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation,  and  in- 
spected this  collection  of  " beasts  and  birds,”  which  was  pro- 
nounced not  only  extensive  but  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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Our  Deceased  Members. 

During  the  year  1895  we  have  lost  the  following  members. 
The  list  is  put  in  tabulated  form,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
interesting  to,  our  members  to  know  the  facts  herein  given  : — 


Name  of  Member. 

Occupation. 

Year 

joined. 

Date  of 
Death. 

Aqe. 
Y.  M 

D. 

No.  yea\ 

a membt 

James  E,  Thacher, 

Iron  Founder, 

1874 

Jan. 

18 

62 

3 

27 

21 

Nathaniel  Shattuck, 

Carpenter, 

1857 

Jan. 

23 

80 

4 

16 

38 

Franklin  Darracott, 

Civil  Engineer, 

1854 

Jan. 

24 

75 

41 

Joseph  M.  Sherburne, 

Hatter, 

1832 

Jan. 

27 

92 

63 

Robert  Newman, 

Tailor, 

1855 

Feb. 

12 

78 

9 

11 

40 

Thomas  H.  Capper, 

Plumber, 

1871 

Feb. 

17 

70 

9 

25 

24 

Benjamin  F.  Parker, 

Door  & Sash  Mfr., 

1882 

Feb. 

22 

63 

13 

John  E.  Daniels, 

Cabinet  Maker, 

1866 

Mar. 

26 

77 

8 

29 

John  H.  Webster, 

Sugar  Refiner, 

1882 

April 

2 

44 

11 

17 

13 

John  Hatchman, 

Gilder, 

1850 

April 

15 

79 

6 

5 

45 

Henry  M.  Harmon, 

Mason, 

1862 

April  20 

71 

6 

10 

33 

Chester  Guild, 

Tanner, 

1859 

April  24 

72 

36 

Charles  Richardson, 

Paint  Manufr., 

1878 

April  29 

70 

17 

Marshal  Gordon, 

Painter, 

1875 

May 

17 

62 

10 

20 

Edward  S.  Ritchie, 

Math.  Inst.  Maker, 

1857 

June 

1 

81 

38 

Horace  Felton, 

Machinist, 

1857 

June 

14 

83 

9 

38 

Charles  S.  Parker, 

Roofer, 

1856 

June 

20 

78 

9 

39 

Joseph  B.  Stearns, 

Electrician, 

1863 

July 

4 

65 

32 

Galen  Coffin, 

Pattern  Maker, 

1865 

July 

13 

72 

1 

19 

30 

Lorin  L.  Fuller, 

Carpenter, 

1870 

July 

15 

75 

5 

20 

25 

George  T.  McLauthlin, 

Machinist, 

1864 

July 

20 

68 

9 

9 

31 

David  K.  Hitchcock, 

Printer, 

1836 

July 

25 

82 

3 

59 

Simon  Lamprell, 

vSailmaker, 

1864 

July 

31 

85 

9 

22 

31 

Henry  0.  Houghton, 

Printer, 

1868 

Aug. 

25 

72 

4 

27 

Cushing  Webber, 

Dentist, 

1878 

Sept. 

3 

71 

5 

20 

17 

Jabez  H.  Sears, 

Carpenter, 

1860 

Sept. 

15 

65 

35 

Paul  Bailey, 

Carpenter, 

1882 

Sept.  21 

70 

13 

Edwin  B.  Buckingham,  Tube  Manufr., 

1867 

Sept.  21 

60 

10 

28 

William  L.  Chase, 

Bag  Manufr., 

1886 

Oct. 

7 

42 

9 

William  P.  Chesley, 

Carpenter, 

1869 

Oct. 

12 

59 

9 

2 

26 

Gecrge  A.  Haynes, 

Plumber  & Gas  Fit. 

, 1879 

Oct. 

18 

67 

16 

Oliver  Ames, 

Shovel  Manufr., 

1881 

Oct. 

22 

64 

8 

14 

Henry  G.  Ashton, 

Mech.  Engineer, 

1881 

Nov. 

12 

49 

7 

13 

14 

Joshua  T.  Foster, 

Shipwright, 

1854 

Nov. 

21 

85 

9 

21 

41 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Honorary,  elected  1861. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  1895, 


James  E.  Thacher. 

Mr.  Thacher  was  a Boston  boy.  born  in  the  year  1832.  He  was  educated 
as  an  iron  founder,  and  followed  that  business  through  life.  The  works 
on  Foundry  street  in  South  Boston,  are  well  known  to  most  of  our  Boston 
members.  He  was  a man  of  ability,  and  successful  in  his  business.  He 
joined  this  Association  as  an  iron  founder  in  1874. 

For  many  years  he  was  a great  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  having  had  a 
large  number  of  rheumatic  fevers,  covering  thirty  years.  He  died  on  the 
18th  of  January,  aged  62  years.  He  left  no  family. 


Nathaniel  Shattuck 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Groton,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1814. 
His  father  was  a millwright,  and  the  boy  learned  the  same  trade.  After 
working  some  years  in  Boston  as  a journeyman  carpenter,  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  followed  for  about  twenty  years. 
He  joined  this  Association  as  a carpenter  in  1857.  About  twenty  years  ago 
he  moved  to  the  town  of  Pepperell,  and  later  to  Lexington,  where  he  died 
on  the  23d  of  January,  aged  80  years  and  four  months.  He  left  one  son. 


Franklin  Darracott. 

Mr.  Darracott  was  a sou  of  George  Darracott,  who  was  president  of  this 
Association  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1820. 
Young  Darracott  received  a good  education,  and  became  a civil  engineer. 
He  early  became  known  as  an  expert  engineer,  and  was  employed  on  the 
survey  of  the  Boston  & Worcester  Railroad.  A well  known  technical  jour- 
nal said  of  him  : — 

“ His  first  prominent  work  consisted  of  a resurvey  of  the  Boston  & Worces- 
ter Railway,  which  was  then  a crooked  road  with  but  a single  track.  Under 
his  direction  the  road  was  rebuilt,  many  of  its  curves  removed,  and  the  line  of 
travel  was  made  practically  the  same  as  that  in  use  to-day.  He  next  made 
preliminary  surveys  of  the  Shore  Line  Railway  between  New  London  and 
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New  Haven — the  line  proposed  by  him  being  subsequently  adopted,  al- 
though he  did  not  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  this  road. 

“Following  this  work  he  was  associated  with  the  engineers  in  construc- 
tion of  the  large  dry-dock  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  simi- 
larly connected  with  the  engineering  board  which  built  the  large  factory 
dam  at  Lowell.  At  this  time  there  were  no  public  gas  works  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  although  three  or  four  concerns  were  manufacturing  their  own 
supply  and  furnishing  gas  to  some  of  their  neighbors.  They  associated 
themselves  together  and  formed  a company  for  the  public  manufacture  of 
gas,  and  appointed  Mr.  George  Darracott  as  their  General  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Franklin  Darracott  was  also  identified  with  them,  and  the  works  were 
at  that  time  remodeled  and  modernized.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  H. 
Blake,  Mr.  Darracott  subsequently  constructed  gas  works  for  many  of  the 
larger  cities  in  New  England,  including  South  Boston,  Fall  River,  Provi- 
dence, Lowell,  Salem,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Worcester,  and  Springfield 
— the  dates  extending  from  1848  to  1857. 

“After  several  years  of  retirement  from  active  business,  Mr.  Darracott 
came  to  New  York  and  assumed  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Mason  Manufacturing  Company,  with  which  he  has  been  actively  connected 
during  the  past  13  years.  Mr.  Darracott  was  married  in  1846  to  Miss  Julia 
Marland,  a daughter  of  William  Marland,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  woolen  industry  of  this  country,  who  survives  him, 
and  also  leaves  a son,  Mr.  Marland  Darracott,  who  is  an  architect  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  a member  of  the  Mechanics’  Charitable  Association,  and  a Di- 
rector of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  Those  who  knew  him 
will  recall  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  his 
profession  and  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  engineering  world.” 

He  joined  this  Association  as  a civil  engineer  in  1854.  He  died  January 
24,  aged  75  years.  He  left  a widow  and  one  son. 


Joseph  M.  Sherburne 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1803.  After  receiving  a com- 
mon school  education,  he  spent  a year  in  a lawyer’s  office,  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  the  hatter’s  trade,  which  he  learned,  and  from  which  he 
eventually  amassed  a fortune.  The  firm  of  Sherburne  &Reed,  whose  store 
was  at  No.  449  Washington  street,  were  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
gentlemen’s  furnishing  business.  In  1842  he  went  into  the  wholesale  trade, 
and,  with  Astor  and  others,  engaged  in  the  northwest  fur  trade,  in  which 
he  acquired  a competence.  He  had  a fondness  for  horticulture  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  served  the  city  for  several  years  as  city  forester. 
Under  his  administration  the  common  was  greatly  improved,  and  to  him  a 
large  share  of  its  present  commendable  condition  is  due.  His  residence 
was  at  7 Oak  street  for  30  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1832  as  a 
hatter,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  our  oldest  members.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a life  member.  In  his  active  life  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  military,  being  prominent  in  the  celebrated  “ Washington  Light 
Infantry.”  About  forty  years  ago  he  retired  from  active  business,  and 
passed  his  time  largely  in  California  and  Dakota,  with  his  son.  He  was 
through  life  a very  industrious  man,  of  simple  tastes,  and  a friend  to  all. 
Retaining  his  faculties  to  old  age,  he  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  earnings  of  his  early  life,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  son  in  Fargo,  Dakota,  January  27,  aged  92  years. 
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Robert  Newman 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1816.  After  receiving  a good  education  he  served  a 
seven  years’  apprenticeship  at  the  tailoring  business,  and  at  once  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account.  His  store  was  on  Washington  street, 
near  Boylston  street,  where  he  was  located  fifty-five  years.  His  trade  was 
of  the  best  class,  and  he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  very  best  mechan- 
ics in  his  line.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  made  many  of  the  uni- 
forms for  the  officers  in  our  Massachusetts  regiments.  He  was  of  a retir- 
ing disposition,  but  companionable,  and  a great  favorite  with  all  who  knew 
him.  He  joined  this  Association  in  1855,  and  was  a Life  Member.  Some 
years  since  he  was  affected  with  a heart  trouble,  and  gave  up  business, 
living  quietly  until  the  12th  of  February,  when  he  died.  He  left  three  sons. 


Thomas  H.  Capper 

wras  of  English  birth,  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1825.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  plumber  in  his  native  land,  serving  the  traditional  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship,  but  came  to  this  country  when  young,  and  for  some  years 
Worked  for  master  plumbers  in  Boston.  In  1864  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  Which  he  followed  continually  until  his  death.  For 
some  years  he  had  his  son  as  a partner.  He  was  known  to  his  fellows  as 
among  the  most  capable  and  reliable  mechanics  in  his  line.  He  joiued  our 
Association  in  1871.  He  was  a leading  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers’ 
Association,  of  which  he  was  treasurer.  He  also  belonged  to  St.  John’s 
Lodge,  St.  Paul’s  R.  A.  Chapter,  and  Boston  Commandery  F.  & A.  M. 

Mr.  Capper  was  not  a man  whose  tastes  led  him  into  active  political  or 
social  affairs,  but  he  preferred  to  devote  his  time  not  given  to  his  business, 
to  his  home  affairs  in  a more  quiet  wray.  With  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  by  our  citizens,  with  whom  for  many 
years  he  w as  brought  in  contact,  he  w7as  regarded  as  a sound,  conservative, 
reliable,  exemplary  man.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
71  years,  and  wras  buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  the  burial  service  being  per- 
formed by  Boston  Commandery  K.  T.  He  left  two  sons. 

Benjamin  F.  Parker 

was  born  in  Charlestown  in  this  State,  in  1831.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation he  learned  the  business  of  making  doors,  sashes  and  blinds,  which 
he  followed  through  life.  He  was  an  energetic,  sagacious  man  of  busi- 
ness, conservative  and  reliable.  He  was  retiring  iu  his  disposition,  but 
genial  and  warm  hearted.  He  served  in  the  common  council  of  Charles- 
town before  annexation.  He  was  captain  of  company  B,  Fifth  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  He  joined  this 
Association  as  a door  manufacturer  in  1882.  He  w^as  a man  devoted  to 
his  business,  not  seeking  notoriety  in  public  or  political  life.  His  residence 
was  at  Wellesley  Hills,  where  he  died  February  22d,  aged  63  years.  He 
left  two  daughters. 
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John  E.  Daniels 

was  a native  of  Watertown,  Mas?.,  born  in  1817.  After  being  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
Being  a natural  mechanic,  with  a bent  for  tine  work,  he  developed  into  a 
cabinet  maker,  and  through  life  was  known  as  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  successful  manufacturers  of  fine  furniture.  He  was  a man  of  excellent 
•disposition  and  popular  with  all  who  knew  him.  Few  in  his  calling  were 
better  known,  having  been  connected  with  the  furniture  business  more 
than  half  a century.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1866.  He  died  on  the 
26th  of  March,  aged  78  years.  He  left  a widow  and  five  children. 

John  H.  Webster. 

Not  our  Association  alone,  but  the  world  at  large,  has  met  with  no  com- 
mon loss  in  the  death  of  Brother  Webster.  While  in  a public  sense  he  may 
not  have  been  widely  known,  his  name  not  appearing  frequently  in  the 
newspapers ; — to  those  engaged  in  many  lines  of  industrial  enterprise  he 
was  known,  and  wherever  known  was  regarded  almost  as  an  ideal  man. 
To  large  ability,  thorough  training,  and  absolute  fidelity  to  the  trusts  re- 
posed in  him,  he  added  that  quiet  high  toned  gentlemanly  bearing  which 
put  his  auditors  at  once  at  ease.  He  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  energetic, 
as  kindly  disposed  and  considerate  of  others’  ideas  and  feelings  as  he  was 
firm  in  positions  which  from  principle  and  investigation  he  believed  to  be 
true.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1850,  and  educated  in  its  schools.  He 
learned  the  trades  of  machinist  and  pattern  maker.  He  also  became  a pro- 
ficient draughtsman  and  mechanical  engineer.  When  only  twenty  years 
old  he  was  in  business  for  himself  as  a pattern  maker.  Within  a year  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  an  incorporated  company  making  artificial 
stone.  The  five  following  years  he  was  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
general  machinery,  making  a specialty  of  shoe  machinery.  In  1876  he  be- 
came chief  draughtsman  for  the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery,  which  position 
he  filled  until  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent,  then  Superintendent 
eight  years,  and  until  the  consolidation  of  many  similar  establishments 
formed  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  of  which  he  became  General  Su- 
perintendent and  Constructing  Engineer,  and  held  this  position  uutil  his 
death.  As  the  refiueries  of  this  great  combination  were  located  in  widely 
separated  cities,  his  duties  took  him  away  from  his  home  a majority  of  the 
time.  The  claims  upon  his  time  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  confided 
to  him  were  constant  and  onerous.  But  Mr.  Webster  was  organized  to 
do  his  full  duty  no  matter  how  severely  it  might  tax  his  physical  powers. 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  daily  labor,  he  found  time  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge  and  ability. 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1882.  In  1885  he  was  a subscriber  to  our 
members’  loan,  which  he  subsequently  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  a member  of  our  Board  of  Government,  on  which  he  served 
three  years.  It  was  during  his  term  that  our  Sixteenth  Exhibition  was 
held,  of  which  Mr.  Haynes  was  Superintendent.  In  Mr.  Webster  he  found 
an  associate  of  great  value.  After  Mr.  Webster’s  day’s  labor  was  done  he 
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would  spend  many  hours  with  Mr.  Haynes  engaged  in  the  work  of  deciding 
upon  and  locating  exhibits.  In  his  report  printed  after  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Haynes  said : “ To  Mr.  John  H.  Webster  I am  especially 

indebted,  his  knowledge  of  the  department  of  machinery,  where  I had 
comparatively  little  knowledge,  rendered  his  advice  and  co-operation  of 
great  value  in  the  interests  of  the  Exhibition.  He  gave  many  hours  to  the 
wrork,  and  it  was  often  near  midnight,  and  occasionally  a little  beyond 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over.  Had  Mr.  Webster  been  the  Super- 
intendent he  could  not  have  been  more  devoted  to  the  success  of  the  Ex- 
hibition.” This  illustrates  Mr.  Webster’s  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  fidelity. 
His  perceptions  were  keen  and  he  saw  through  a mechanical  problem  in- 
tuitively and  instantly.  He  was  a member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Engineers,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  important  questions  coming  be- 
fore that  body  for  consideration  from  time  to  time,  and  a constant  attend- 
ant upon  its  meetings.  He  w~as  a persistent  and  considerate  reader,  wasting 
no  time  in  idle  talk,  but  devoting  every  hour  not  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  to  the  study  of  standard  works  of  acknowledged  worth.  In 
temperament  he  was  genial  aud  approachable,  wholly  free  from  affectation 
or  assumption.  Ready  and  willing  to  acknowledge  merit  in  others,  he  was 
modest  to  a degree  in  regard  to  his  own.  It  follows  that  he  made  friends 
with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  an 
enemy.  Fully  alive  to  all  questions  of  progress,  he  strove  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  age.  A man  of  his  ability  and  worth 
ought  to  live  a century.  But  it  has-been  wisely  said  “we  live  in  deeds,  not 
years.”  In  this  view  he  lived  long,  but  in  years  all  too  short. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  exposed  himself,  and  took  a violent 
cold,  which  he  thought  he  could  throw  off.  But  it  developed  into  pneu- 
monia, from  which  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  April.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  a large  number  of  his  friends  and  business  associates,  some  of  whom 
came  from  distant  cities  to  testify  by  their  presence  their  sorrow  for  his 
loss. 

Such  lives  as  his  help  solve  the  much  mooted  question  “ is  life  worth 
living” — for  lives  like  his  are  among  the  evidences  that  a human  life  may 
be  so  useful  and  valuable  to  his  fellows  as  to  put  beyond  all  doubt  the 
truth  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question.  Our  solace  lies  in  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  “ the  good  men  do,  lives  after  them.”  Such 
lives  must  be  likened  to  good  seed  cast  into  the  ground  which  as  the  years 
go  by  will  produce  a fruitage  which  will  continue  to  uplift  and  strengthen 
mankind  through  the  distant  future.  His  wife  died  some  years  since,  and 
his  immediate  family  consisted  only  of  his  father,  and  one  son  twelve 
years  old.  He  was  45  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

John  Hatchman 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1815.  When  young  he  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel 
Curtis,  a member  of  this  Association,  of  whom  he  learned  the  trade  of 
gilder  and  frame  maker.  He  early  joined  the  “ Apprentices  Library  Asso- 
ciation,” and  was  active  in  its  work  for  years,  a part  of  the  time  being 
librarian.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  fire  department,  belonging  to 
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“ Cataract  14”  in  tlie  palmy  clays  of  the  old  hand  engines.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  “ Boston  City  Guards.”  He  joined  our  Association  in  1850, 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  was  a Life  Member.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  “ Boston  School  Boys  Association,”  and  the  “Veteran  Fire 
Association.”  He  was  a member  of  Siloam  Lodge,  I.  O.O.  F.,  53  years, 
serving  for  years  on  their  Visiting  Committee.  In  his  disposition  Mr. 
Hatchman  was  very  fortunate,  being  uniformly  genial  aud  courteous. 
Since  his  death  one  who  knew  him  well  wrote  of  him  : “ Mr.  Hatchman 
had  no  enemies  and  never  lost  a friend.  He  was  one  to  be  loved,  possess- 
ing a sweet  spirit  and  serene  cheerfulness,  tender  and  gentle  as  a woman. 
The  venerable  companions  of  his  later  life  mourn  the  loss  of  a kind  and 
genial  friend,  whose  walk  and  conversation  were  eminently  those  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.”  Becoming  in  his  later  life  in  circumstances  requir- 
ing pecuniary  assistance,  he  entered  the  “ Old  Man’s  Home,”  where  he 
died  April  15th,  aged  eighty  years.  He  will  be  remembered  by  our  older 
citizens  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ross  & Hatchman,  who  kept  a picture 
and  frame  making  store  on  Washington  street  for  many  years.  He  was 
known  as  a good  mechanic,  one  who  always  gave  full  value  to  his  patrons. 
He  was  not  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  his 
fine  qualities  of  disposition  will  serve  him  full  better  “ iu  the  Great  Here- 
after.” 

Henry  M.  Harmon 

has  been  known  to  our  citizens  for  many  years  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
I.  & H.  M.  Harmon,  engaged  in  building.  They  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
many  of  our  capitalists,  and  erected  a large  number  of  stores,  dwellings, 
churches,  and  other  edifices.  Their  reputation  was  very  good,  and  they 
sustained  it  through  life.  His  brother  and  partner,  Ivory,  died  within  a 
year.  They  were  natives  of  the  town  of  Buxton,  Maine,  where  he  was 
born  in  1823.  He  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  came  to  this  city  when 
young,  where  he  followed  it  with  success.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1862,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan. 
He  was  a member  of  Washington  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M. ; the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery ; a director  in  the  Peoples  National  Bank,  and  was 
connected  with  many  other  organizations.  He  was  modest  aud  retiring, 
but  sociable  and  a favorite  with  his  acquaintances.  He  was  recognized 
as  one  of  our  best  citizens,  and  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Dedham  on  the  20th  of  April,  aged 
71  years  and  six  months.  He  left  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

Chester  Guild 

was  born  in  Roxbury,  in  1823.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  he  learned  the  tauner’s  trade.  Our  older  members  will  remember 
the  Guild  Tanneries,  on  what  was  then  Shawmut  Avenue,  many  years  ago. 
The  spot  is  now  covered  by  the  “ West  End”  and  other  buildings.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  years  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire,  he 
followed  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  leather  for  more 
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than  twenty-five  years.  Later  he  was  for  about  ten  years  the  president 
of  the  Manufacturers  National  Bank.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1859, 
and  was  a life  member.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able  and  upright  man  of 
business,  commanding  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
For  several  years  past  he  lived  in  retirement  and  died  April  24,  at  the  age 
of  72  years.  He  left  one  son. 

Charles  Richardson. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Richardson  has  stood  high  among  the  business 
men  of  Boston.  By  nature  he  was  equipped  for  such  a life.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  in  1825.  Until  he  was  14  years 
of  age  he  lived  on  a farm  in  Framingham,  where  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  At  that  age  he  entered  a store  engaged  in  the  paint  and 
oil  trade,  — and  after  learning  the  business  thoroughly,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  interest  in  the  concern,  and  ultimately  becoming  the  senior 
partner  of  the  house  of  “ Charles  Richardson  & Co.,”  which  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  that  line  in  the  country.  He  originated 
the  idea  of  forming  an  association  of  dealers  in  oils  and  paints,  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  “ New  England  Paint  and  Oil  Club.”  He  also 
organized  the  “National  Paint  and  Oil  Association,”  of  which  he  was 
president  three  years.  A trade  journal  said  of  him  after  his  death : — 

“ He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  plan  to  establish  a government  cabi- 
net office  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  untiring 
efforts  that  a bill  to  create  such  an  office  was  finally  introduced  in  Congress. 
His  unfaltering  war  against  the  adulterators  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
are  historical  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  that  adulteration  has  not  become  the  rule  and  purity  the 
exception. 

While  he  lacked  the  advantages  of  a collegiate  education,  his  natural 
breadth  of  mind  and  clearness  of  perception,  together  with  long  associa- 
tion with  such  leaders  of  the  age  as  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  gave  him  an  intellectual  training  that  more 
than  compensated  for  the  lack  of  early  schooling.  His  judgment  was  prac- 
tical and  sure,  and  his  opinion  was  widely  sought  and  respected.  He  was 
pleasant  in  conversation,  genial  in  manner,  a most  generous  friend  and  an 
unselfish  counselor.” 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1878,  as  a paint  manufacturer.  The  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associates  was  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  various  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  in  which  he  was  for  years  a moving  spirit.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
April,  aged  70  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  sou  and  one  daughter. 

Marshal  Gordon 

was  born  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  in  1832.  After  receiving  his  education  he 
learned  the  painter’s  trade,  and  early  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  carried  on  his  business  in  this  city  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
achieving  a substantial  reputation  as  a man  and  a mechanic.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1875.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
was  well  informed  upon  general  subjects,  and  of  a genial  temperament. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  May  at  the  age  of  63  years,  leaving  a widow  and 
five  children. 
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Edward  S.  Ritchie 

was  born  in  Dorchester  in  this  State  in  1814.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
one  who  knew  him  long  and  well  we  are  furnished  with  manuscript  from 
which  we  quote : — 

“ It  is  very  difficult  in  a short  sketch  to  give  any  idea  of  a man  with  such 
varied  gifts  and  abilities.  From  early  life  he  showed  a fondness  for  art 
and  science,  and,  being  an  only  child,  his  parents  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  gave  him  every  advantage  in  their  power.  He  had  a laboratory  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  experiments ; he  also  learned  the  use  of  tools,  going 
every  afternoon  for  over  a year  to  a cabinet  maker’s. 

“ His  health  was  very  delicate,  and  to  delicate  health  he  added  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature ; his  strict  sense  of  justice  was  always  observable 
from  childhood,  and  his  constant  desire  through  iife  was  to  do  right; 
sometimes  the  feeling  was  almost  morbid.  ‘ To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  his  God,’  was  his  aim,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  can 
testify  how  well  he  carried  out  his  desire.  He  had  a great  power  of  obser- 
vation, nothing  escaped  his  notice,  and  his  power  of  concentration  was 
also  something  remarkable ; while  engaged  in  deep  thought  he  was  entirely 
oblivious  to  all  about  him.  He  was  a very  diligent  student  in  studies  that 
required  deep  investigation.  His  study  of  electrics  leading  to  his  inven- 
tion of  his  Induction  Coil,  which  he  has  made  public,  taking  the  high 
ground,  Professor  Rogers  said,  that  an  invention  of  so  much  service  to  the 
world  should  be  open  to  all.  When  Mr.  Ritchie  was  constructing  the  instru- 
ment the  idea  crossed  his  mind  that  if  the  coils  were  wound  in  conical 
sections,  similar  to  the  bobbins  in  a cottou  factory  of  his  father’s,  which 
he  had  watched  as  a child,  the  effect  might  be  to  heighten  the  insulation 
and  make  a more  powerful  instrument ; to  his  delight  the  trial  proved  suc- 
cessful. Professor  Rogers  exhibited  the  coil  at  a meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  in  Dublin  in  1857,  and  soon  after  it  was  shown  at  the 
University  of  Edinburg.  A description  of  this  coil  was  published  in  Silli- 
man’s  Journal  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Professor 
MacCullock  being  in  Paris  at  that  time  requested  Mr.  Ritchie  to  send  his 
instrument  there ; it  was  sent  and  shown  to  many  distinguished  men  of 
science. 

“ It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Ruhmkorff  secured  the  instrument,  took  it  apart, 
copied  it,  and,  claiming  it  as  his  own,  received  a prize  for  it,  from  the 
French  government.  It  was  a great  disappointment  to  Mr.  Ritchie  to  be 
denied  in  France  the  credit  of  his  invention. 

“He  then  made  a study  of  the  Mariner’s  Liquid  Compass,  which  he 
worked  up  into  a very  perfect  instrument,  which  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  life  and  property,  which  is  also  of  incalculable  service  to  the  world, 
and  gave  him  on  that  account  great  pleasure,  as  his  great  desire  was  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  world. 

“ He  was  always  ready  to  help  everybody  out  of  difficulties;  often  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  trait,  and  others  reaped  pecuniarily  what  should 
have  been  his;  but  he  was  free  from  bitterness,  and  was  glad  he  had  been 
of  use.” 

A naval  officer  wrote  to  his  family,  upon  hearing  of  his  death  : — 

“ Eminent  in  his  genius  and  attainments,  science  has  lost  an  enthusiastic 
devotee,  and  the  practical  world  au  ardent  helper.  His  work  in  developing 
the  high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  Mariner’s  Compass  which  bears  his 
name,  will  endure  throughout  the  marine  world,  and  his  name  will  remain 
familiar  to  all  students  of  physical  science  in  our  land,  through  his  many 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanical  illustrations  of  physical 
laws.” 

Mr.  Ritchie  numbered  among  his  friends  such  men  of  note  as  Professor 
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Wm.  B.  Rogers,  first  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Professor  Silliraan  the  elder  and  the  younger,  and  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
gave  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  “ all  my  scientific  friends  in  Europe.” 

He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  was  a member  of  several  other  scientific  societies. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Ritchie,  with  his  son  Thomas  P.,  also  a member  of 
this  Association,  have  been  widely  known  as  manufacturers  of  philosophi- 
cal and  other  fine  scientific  instruments,  with  their  factory  at  Brookline. 
At  our  late  exhibition  they  had  a fine  exhibit,  for  which  they  were  awarded 
a silver  medal.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1857,  was  a member  38  years, 
and  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  aged  81  years,  leav- 
ing a widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Horace  Felton 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Needham,  in  this  State,  in  1811.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Stephen  Stone,  of  Brighton,  and  learned  the 
blacksmith’s  trade.  He  afterwards  worked  in  an  establishment  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wroolen  machinery,  and  also  learned  the 
millwright’s  trade.  He  then  ran  on  the  Providence  Railroad  three  years  as  a 
locomotive  engiueer — then  two  years  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  when  he  was 
appointed  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Portland,  Saco  & Portsmouth  Railroad. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the  Portland  Locomotive 
Works,  where  he  remained  five  years,  when  he  became  associated  with 
George  W.  Smith  in  this  city,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  & Felton, 
well  known  as  builders  of  structural  iron  work,  and  interested  in  Govern- 
ment contracts.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  in  1861,  he  was 
with  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  three  years,  — and  the  D.  L.  & W.  road 
as  master  mechanic  for  sixteen  years ; when  on  account  of  age  and  infirm- 
ity he  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Felton  commanded  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  associates  for  his  mechanical  skill  and  companionable  qualities.  He 
joined  this  Associat'on  in  1857,  was  a member  thirty-five  years,  and  a life 
member,  He  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  aged  84  years.  He  left  one  daugh- 
ter, his  wife  having  died  some  years  since. 

Charles  S.  Parker. 

It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  be  known  as  long  and  favorably 
to  the  building  fraternity  as  Mr.  Parker.  For  more  than  half  a century 
his  genial  face  has  been  a familiar  one  to  the  mechanics  and  other  citizens 
of  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  in  1816,  but  came  to  Boston 
when  young,  and  here  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter and  roofer.  He  early  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  list  of  public  and  private  buildings  covered  by  him  would  be  a very 
long  one.  He  covered  the  domes  of  the  State  Houses  for  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts ; the  roofs  of  City  Hall,  Court  House,  Old  South  and  nu- 
merous other  churches,  and  business  blocks,  and  dwellings  in  great  num- 
ber. When  a roof  was  done  by  “ Parker”  it  was  a sufficient  guarantee  that 
it  was  well  done.  For  years  past  he  had  his  sons  Charles  W.  and  George 
W.  in  partnership  with  him,  and  their  yard  aud  couuting  room  on  Charles 
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street  lias  been  a landmark  for  about  fifty  years.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1856,  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  three 
years  on  the  Board  of  Government.  When  the  necessities  of  the  Associ- 
ation compelled  us  to  resort  to  a “member’s  loan”  in  1885,  his  firm  took 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  — and  they  afterwards  gave 
two  hundred  of  them  to  our  Charity  Fund.  Years  ago  he  was  a member 
of  the  old  Fire  Department.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Master  Builders  Association.  Mr.  Parker  was  a man  of  quiet  habits, 
disinclined  to  the  publicity  of  public  positions,  but  known  to  all  as  one  of 
our  most  sterling  and  reliable  citizens.  His  friends  were  a vast  multi- 
tude, enemies  he  had  none.  After  a long,  active,  and  useful  life,  he  died, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  aged  79  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Joseph  B.  Stearns. 

In  one  branch  of  modern  science,  Mr.  Stearns  took  a leading  part  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  his  fellows.  Our  benefactors  have  usually  been  men 
who  led  the  way — who  were  first  in  their  chosen  lines.  To  copy  or  to 
develop  an  idea  once  made  public  is  less  meritorious  than  to  originate.  The 
establishment  and  development  of  the  fire  alarm  signal  service  was  iu  a 
large  measure  due  to  his  labors.  The  change  from  the  old  way  of  ringing 
church  bells  to  summon  the  firemen;  to  the  modern  method  of  striking 
specified  numbers  giving  the  firemen  instant  knowledge  of  the  locality  of 
a fire,  ranks  among  the  most  useful  of  modern  improvements.  Mr.  Stearns 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Weld,  Maine,  in  1830,  and  learned  telegraphy 
in  an  office  in  Newburyport.  For  twelve  years  he  was  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Fire  Alarm  Department,  when  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Franklin  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  while  occupying  this  position 
that  he  invented  the  duplex  system.  From  the  royalties  on  his  inventions 
he  realized  a large  sum,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  resided  in 
England  several  years  — when  he  moved  to  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  from  whence 
he  moved  to  his  native  State.  While  on  a visit  to  Camden,  on  the  Penob- 
scot Bay,  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  that 
he  purchased  a large  tract  of  land,  and  erected  a fine  large  villa,  known  as 
‘ Norumbega,’  said  to  be,  perhaps,  the  finest  residence  in  the  State.  In 
improving  and  beautifying  his  estate,  he  employed  a large  number  of  men, 
and  his  mansion  surrounded  by  lawns  and  trees  and  with  Mount  Battie  for 
a background  has  for  years  formed  a beautiful  object  in  the  view  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  Penobscot  steamers.  He  was  a man  of  fine  artistic  tastes, 
and  possessed  many  notable  works  of  art,  among  which  -was  the  largest 
collection  of  carved  ivory  in  the  world,  and  many  rare  specimens  of  pot- 
tery and  curios.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1863,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Camden,  July  4th,  at  the  age  65  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  sons. 


Galen  Coffin 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gilead  in 
1820.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  pattern  maker  and  established 
himself  in  the  pattern-making  business  in  this  city  in  1846.  He  was  in 
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partnership  with  several  individuals  at  different  times,  his  last  being  his 
son.  He  was  regarded  as  a very  skilful  workman,  thoroughly  reliable  as 
a mechanic  and  as  a man.  Like  mauy  other  men  of  an  inventive  organi- 
zation, he  could  earn  easier  than  he  could  save.  The  verdict  of  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  would  probably  be  that  like  another,  “ even  his 
failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.”  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865.  His 
summer  residence  was  at  Marblehead  Neck,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  in 
company  w ith  one  of  his  sons  and  others,  was  enjoying  a sail  in  a yacht, 
when  the  boat  was  capsized  by  a squall,  and  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  son  were 
drowned.  He  was  74  years  of  age.  A widow,  one  son  and  one  daughter 
survive  him. 


Lorin  L.  Fuller 

wTas  born  in  the  town  of  Readfield,  Maine,  in  1820.  At  the  age  of  13  years 
he  came  to  Boston  and  wras  apprenticed  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
When  young  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  in 
the  building  business  in  this  city  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  a man  of 
large  executive  ability,  competent  as  a mechanic,  and  highly  respected  as 
a citizen.  He  resided  in  Melrose  for  some  years,  and  represented  that 
town  in  the  Legislature.  Later  he  resided  in  Malden,  and  was  in  the  first 
Board  of  Aldermen  when  Malden  became  a city,  and  was  afterward  Mayor, 
two  years.  He  held  other  important  public  positions,  was  eminent  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  efficient  in  all  public  movements  for  the  benefit 
of  his  constituents.  He  joined  this  Association  in  1870.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  July,  aged  75  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His  widow  and  four 
children  survive  him. 


George  T.  McLauthlin. 

While  not  widely  known  to  the  general  public,  Mr.  McLauthlin  was  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  and  force  of  character.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1826,  but  when  an  infant  his  parents  moved 
to  East  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  educated.  He  early  manifested  a strong 
desire  to  learn,  and  also  exhibited  much  inventive  and  constructive  ability. 
When  15  years  old  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
two  years  later  opened  a shop  on  his  own  account,  and  employed  several 
wrorkmen.  A writer  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  says  of  him : — 

‘ ‘ At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  unexpectedly  solicited  to  teach  school, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  He  followed  that  occupation  four  winters  with 
exceptional  success,  He  succeeded  iu  gaining  the  esteem  and  good  will  of 
his  pupils  to  that  extent  as  to  entirely  avoid  punishment,  and  this  in  mixed 
schools,  with  pupils  of  various  ages.  The  remaining  part  of  each  year 
was  spent  in  shoemakiug  and  in  attending  school.  At  the  age  of  twrenty 
years  he  conceived  the  plan  of  ruuning  a shoe  shop  on  a system  of  sub- 
division of  work.  He  gave  each  man  a special  part  of  the  work  on  each 
shoe,  and  they  soon  became  experts.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  origin  of 
the  gang  or  factory  system,  and  to  Mr.  McLauthlin  belongs  the  credit 
of  conceiving  and  demonstrating  its  great  value.  The  only  machines  then 
known  in  the  shoe  shop  were  rolling  machines,  which  had  just  begun  to 
take  the  place  of  the  lap-stone,  and  the  shoe-jack  in  place  of  the  knee-strap. 
Iu  1847,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  though  almost  without  means,  he  with  his 
brother  began  the  manufacture  of  shoe  machinery,  but  shoemakers  as  a 
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rule  could  not  be  induced  to  buy  even  quite  inexpensive  machines,  there- 
fore the  new  business  proved  too  limited  for  both,  so  he  bought  out  his 
brother’s  interest,  and  in  1850  removed  to  Plmouth,  and  added  to  his  busi- 
ness the  manufacture  of  water  wheels  and  general  machinery.  He  took 
his  first  order  for  a water  wheel  from  Daniel  Webster.  He  sold  his 
water  wheels  in  almost  every  State  and  territory,  also  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  South  America,  Turkey  and  Africa.  In  1852,  he  opened  an  office  at 
108  State  street  in  Boston ; and  in  1854  he  moved  his  business  to  Albany 
street.  In  1858  he  moved  to  East  Boston,  leasing  the  East  Boston  Iron 
Company’s  machine  works,  the  business  of  which  he  added  to  his  own. 
In  1861  his  works  were  destroyed  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  a tire 
cracker  caused  the  destruction  of  some  fifteen  acres  of  property.  Before 
his  works  had  ceased  burning  he  bought  the  works  of  the  late  William 
Adams  Company  at  120  Fulton  street,  where  his  works,  since  1864,  and  his 
office  have  been  permanently  located.  His  father  was  a skilled  machinist 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Colonel  Jesse  Reed)  was  an  inventor  of 
wide  reputation.  To  him  and  to  his  father,  Ezekiel  Reed,  belong  the 
credit  of  inventing  the  first  nail  and  tack  machine  and  for  the  development 
of  machinery  for  making  and  preparing  the  nail  plates.  Mr.  McLauthlin 
inherited  largely  his  grandfather’s  inventive  genius.  He  always  had  been 
engaged  in  inventions,  many  of  which  have  been  perfected  and  came  into 
general  use.  He  had  maintained  a sound,  unbroken  business  for  more 
than  forty-eight  years,  through  the  exercise  of  sterling  integrity  and  sound 
business  principles.  He  always  declined  political  honors,  desiring  rather 
to  give  constant  attention  to  his  business.  In  youth  he  suffered  much  from 
chronic  and  inherited  diseases,  yet  fifteen  hours  daily  were  applied  to 
study  and  work,  and  while  at  his  bench  a book  was  before  him  that  he 
might  imbibe  greater  knowledge.  Since  1858  he  had  been  an  invalid  and 
much  of  the  time  a great  sufferer,  yet  his  power  of  concentrating  thought 
enabled  him  while  suffering  to  conceive  and  perfect  plans  and  direct  his 
large  business.  He  was  ever  considerate  of  others,  denying  himself  that 
he  might  minister  to  their  necessities.  Of  an  even  temperament,  great 
fortitude  and  though  firm  and  decided,  manifested  great  patience  and  char- 
ity.” 

In  the  publication  known  as  the  “ Professional  and  Industrial  His- 
tory of  Suffolk  County”  may  be  found  a detailed  account  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lauthlin’s  life  work,  illustrated  by  his  portrait.  Those  interested  to  learn 
more  of  the  events  of  his  life  history  cau  do  so  in  the  book  mentioned. 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1864,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  but  the  demands  of  business 
prevented  him  from  accepting  any  office.  When  our  Charity  Fund  was 
organized  he  donated  one  hundred  dollars  to  it.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
July,  aged  69  years.  He  left  no  family. 

David  K.  Hitchcock 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  West  Brookfield,  in  this  State,  where  he  was 
born  in  1813.  After  receiving  a common  school  education  he  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  but  early  took  the  necessary  course  of  study,  graduated  as 
a dentist,  and  was  given  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Harvard.  This  profession 
he  followed  through  life,  achieving  great  success.  After  his  death  a local 
paper  said  of  him  : — 

“ An  interesting  incident  of  his  professional  career  was  the  education  of 
two  promising  Armenians,  one  of  whom  became,  by  special  appointment, 
dentist  to  the  Sultan.  This  and  other  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Hitchcock 
were  substantially  recognized  by  the  Turkish  government. 
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“ Dr.  Hitchcock  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  was  connected 
with  the  Harvard  College  library,  and  during  many  years  was  one  of  the 
directors  and  chief  promoters  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  In  1865 
Dr.  Hitchcock  introduced  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  a literary  club,  the 
subject  of  a free  public  library  for  the  city  of  Newton,  and  by  his  energy 
and  example  aided  materially  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  useful  institutions  of  this  municipality.  Four  sons  and  two  daughters 
mourn  his  loss.  A long  and  useful  career  among  men  is  ended,  and  hope 
of  immortality  and  faith  in  the  eternal  God  has  realized  abundant  fruition.” 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1836,  was  a member  59  years,  and  a life 
member.  He  resided  in  Newton,  where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  substantial  citizens,  imbued  with  public  spirit  and  benevolent  in- 
stincts ; always  interested  to  help  others,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively. 

He  was  a genial,  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  exerted  a potent 
and  salutary  influence,  both  locally  and  in  the  broader  field  of  his  country. 
His  endeavors  in  fostering  many  public  works  were  enthusiastic  and  per- 
sistent, and  crowned  with  signal  success. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  82  years,  the  consequence  of  a life  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  health.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  leaving  four  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Simon  Lamprell. 

No  member  of  this  Association  was  more  highly  esteemed  for  his  many 
excellent  traits  of  character  than  Mr.  Lamprell.  Through  a long  and  busy 
life  of  mechanical  activity,  he  was  known  to  a large  number  of  our  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  honored  him  for  his  modest  and  untiring  devotion  to  his 
calling ; in  his  daily  life  always  exemplifying  the  motto  “ live  and  let  live.” 
He  was  a Marblehead  boy,  born  in  the  year  1809.  There  he  was  born, 
there  lived,  there  died,  his  life  covering  nearly  three  generations.  When 
young  he  acted  as  a clerk  in  a store,  but  later  learned  the  sailmaker’s  trade 
in  Salem.  At  one  time  he  was  in  the  government  employ,  serving  as  quar- 
terman  at  the  sail  loft  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  Marble — now  as  for  many  years  a well-known 
member  of  this  Association — and  the  firm  name  of  Lamprell  & Marble  has 
been  a familiar  one  on  Commercial  street  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  served 
his  native  town  as  selectman  and  as  representative  to  the  General  Court. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  chosen  in  1861  to  distribute  money  among 
the  soldiers’  families.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  was  known  for  his  retiring  disposition,  and  was  averse  to 
holding  any  conspicuous  position.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  the  shipping 
interests,  his  attention  for  some  years  had  been  mostly  given  to  the  work 
of  decoration,  tent,  and  awning  making.  He  was  a member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  fraternity  for  fifty  years,  having  filled  the  highest  offices  in  their 
various  bodies.  Of  a companionable  disposition,  genial  and  whole  hearted, 
he  won  and  kept  the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
After  a long  life  passed  in  the  service  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  he  died 
on  the  31st  day  of  July,  aged  86  years.  He  left  a widow,  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  » 
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Henry  O.  Houghton. 

This  name  will  live  in  the  history  of  American  literature  as  long:  as  that 
of  any  other  known  to  our  people.  To  tell  the  story  of  his  early  life,  lead- 
ing up  to  manhood,  middle  life,  and  maturity,  would  require  space  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  scope  of  these  notices.  Only  a few  of  the  most  sali- 
ent points  can  be  mentioned.  He  was  born  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances in  the  town  of  Sutton,  Vermont,  in  1823.  “ He  came  of  English 

ancestry,  and  inherited  from  them  not  only  a fine  physique,  but  also  much 
of  the  self-reliance,  pluck  and  sagacity  that  characterized  him  through  life. 
His  early  education,  like  that  of  most  successful  Americans,  -was  acquired 
in  the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of  10 — his  parents  having  removed  to 
Bradford,  in  the  same  State — he  entered  the  academ}'  in  that  town,  and 
spent  three  years  in  further  preparations  for  the  duties  of  life.  Then  he 
found  a place  as  ‘ printer's  devil  ’ in  the  office  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press."  After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  took  a regular  college 
course,  and  after  graduation  came  to  Boston,  where  he  took  a position  as 
a reporter  on  the  Boston  Traveller  at  five  dollars  a week. 

“ In  1849  the  opportunity  came  to  him  to  purchase  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  the  firm  of  Freeman  & Bolles,  then  among  the  leading  prin- 
ters of  Boston,  if  he  could  only  raise  the  $1500  required  for  the  purchase. 
This  task  was  accomplished,  and  soon  after  the  new  firm  of  Bolles  & Hough- 
ton were  able  to  begin  the  printing  business  in  Cambridge,  in  what  is  now 
a dwelling  house  on  Remington  street,  near  Harvard  College.  In  1852 
Mr.  Bolles  withdrew  from  the  firm,  selling  out  his  interest.  The  firm  title 
became  H.  O.  Houghton  & Co.,  and  the  business  was  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent site  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  where  the  Riverside  Press  assumed 
its  individuality  and  name.  The  addition  of  the  publishing  business  to  the 
printing  came  about  in  natural  order,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  business 
of  some  of  the  older  and  best  known  Boston  publishing  houses  followed. 
Mr.  Houghton  had  a long  and  large  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
books  at  his  Cambridge  establishment  for  other  firms  before  he  became  a 
publisher.” 

After  his  death  one  of  our  leading  papers  said  of  him  in  an  editorial 
notice : — 

“ Mr.  Houghton  consistently  followed  two  great  aims  till  he  had  reached 
the  position  of  head  of  one  of  the  chief  printiug  offices  in  the  country,  aud 
the  rank  of  senior  partner  in  the  foremost  publishing  house  in  Boston. 
For  a poor  Vermonter,  who  started  out  in  the  world  without  a shilling  in 
his  pocket,  this  wras  no  common  achievement,  and  there  was  a sense  of 
satisfaction  in  his  later  years  in  what  he  had  won  that  expressed  itself  in 
his  whole  bearing.  It  did  not  spoil  the  man,  but  it  gave  him  a release  from 
the  sense  of  struggle  and  imparted  a freedom  to  his  higher  nature  that 
made  him  more  and  more  a delightful  and  agreeable  companion. 

“He  enjoyed  his  relations  with  authors.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  old  age, 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  drop  into  his  private  office  and  have  a gay  and 
witty  chat  with  his  publisher,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  was  always  fond  of  meeting 
his  publisher  in  a leisure  hour.  The  authors  liked  him,  and  for  the  most 
part  felt  that  he  dealt  fairly  with  them.  He  was  fortunate  in  succeeding 
to  what  was  left  of  the  greatest  belles  lettres  publishing  house  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide  when  he  reached  this  position.  He  was 
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on  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  With  the  Riverside  Press  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, with  a thorough  understanding  of  all  the  details  of  bookmaking,  and 
with  a list  of  authors  on  his  catalogue  which  no  one  could  rival,  he  had  a 
special  advantage,  and  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  has  enjoyed 
for  the  last  few  years  a great  prestige  among  American  publishers. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  began  to  raise  the  standard  of  book  print- 
ing in  this  country,  and  the  books  that  then  came  from  Riverside,  and  bore 
his  imprint,  are  highly  prized  for  a thoroughness  of  work  that  has  not 
been  repeated.  He  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  never  published  a 
work  that  the  higher  sense  of  the  people  condemned.  A book  that  had  his 
imprint  was  never  far  out  of  the  right  course.  The  part  which  he  has  had 
in  elevating  the  character  of  book  printing,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of 
current  publications,  entitles  him  to  grateful  remembrance,  aud  his  example 
of  industry,  thrift  and  large  common  sense,  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most New  Englanders  of  his  day.” 

He  joined  our  Association  as  a printer  in  1868,  but  the  constant  demands 
of  his  business  prevented  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  our  meetings. 
He  was  a contributor  to  our  members’  loan  in  1885,  which  he  subsequently 
gave  to  our  Charity  Eund.  “ It  was  a custom  of  his  to  celebrate  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  some  of  the  leading  Atlantic  contributors  •with  a dinner, 
a breakfast,  or  a garden  party.  Some  of  the  most  notable  of  these,  genu- 
ine literary  events  in  their  way,  were  the  Whittier  dinner  party,  the  Holmes 
breakfast,  and  the  Stowe  garden  party.  At  the  Holmes  breakfast  a poem 
of  Whittier’s  was  read,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr. 
Winter,  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  read  original  poems.  There  were  also 
speeches  by  the  host,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  J.  W.  Harper, 
President  Eliot,  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  ‘ Mark  Twain.’ 

Mr.  Houghton  was  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  international 
copyright  law  passed  by  Congress.  In  person  he  was  strongly  made,  had 
a kindly  face  and  cordial  manner.  He  leaves  one  son,  H.  O.  Houghton, 
Jr.,  who  is  a member  of  the  firm.  Three  daughters  also  survive  him.” 

His  summer  home  was  in  North  Andover,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of 
August,  aged  72  years  and  4 months.  In  lamenting  the  death  of  one  so 
good  and  so  useful  to  his  fellowmen,  it  is  a consolation  to  know  that  the 
spirit  of  his  works  still  survives,  and  through  succeeding  years  will  con- 
tinue to  elevate  and  benefit  mankind. 

Cushing  Webber 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Boothbay,  Maine,  in  1824.  He  was  educated  in 
this  city,  studied  dentistry,  and  became  noted  for  his  uncommon  skill  and 
successful  practice.  He  was  of  an  inventive  turn,  and  added  several  in. 
genious  appliances  to  the  instruments  in  use  by  dentists.  In  public  and  in 
private  he  wasknowm  as  a man  of  high  standard,  his  charities  being  numer- 
ous, and  wisely  made,  his  kindness  proverbial  with  all  who  knew  him. 
One  who  knew  him  long  and  well  writes  of  him  : “ His  life  was  above  re- 
proach, a philosopher,  a Christian  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  endeared  to  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.”  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1878.  He  died  at  his  summer  residence  at  Bay- 
side,  Hull,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  aged  71  years.  He  left  a widow  and 
two  sous. 
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Jabez  H.  Sears 

was  a Cape  Cod  boy,  born  in  East  Dennis  in  1829.  He  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  and  studied  architecture.  He  was  a well  known  and  successful 
builder  in  this  city  many  years.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  two  coliseums 
erected  on  the  Back  Bay  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He, 
was  the  builder  of  several  of  the  most  noted  truss  roofs  in  Boston.  In  1849 
he  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  constructed  several  of  the  piers  and  other 
structures  in  that  city,  which  still  testify  to  his  skill  as  a mechanic.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1860  and  was  a life  member.  For  many  years 
he  resided  in  South  Boston,  but  of  late  lived  in  Brookline,  where  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  September,  aged  65  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one 
married  daughter.  He  was  a man  of  social  characteristics,  a member  of 
various  masonic  bodies  and  other  organizations,  and  a favorite  with  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Paul,  Bailey 

was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1825.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town 
and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  This  calling  he  followed  through  life, 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  thorough  mechanics  in  his 
line.  He  lived  in  East  Boston  more  than  fifty  years,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  citizens.  He  was  a man  of  a retir- 
ing disposition,  best  pleased  when  doing  his  full  duty  as  a citizen  and 
mechanic,  without  any  ambition  to  climb  into  position  and  notoriety.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1882.  He  was  connected  with  church  work  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  was  efficient  in  Sunday-School  work.  He  died 
on  the  21st  of  September,  aged  70  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Edwin  B.  Buckingham. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  and  efficient  of  all  the  men  who  have  been 
members  of  this  Association  since  its  organization,  was  Joseph  T.  Buck- 
ingham, our  ninth  president.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  his  grandson. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1834,  and  has  always  made  Boston  his  home. 
A writer  in  one  of  our  papers  who  knew  him  well,  writes  of  him  : “He 
was  graduated  from  Boston  High  School ; at  an  early  age  became  clerk 
in  the  Warren  Marine  Insurance  Company,  presently  entering  the  count- 
ing room  of  the  American  Tube  Works  as  bookkeeper,  when  he  at  once 
become  the  personal  friend  of  the  founder,  president  and  treasurer,  Joseph 
H.  Cotton.  Mr.  Buckingham’s  connection  with  the  American  Tube  Works 
dates  from  September,  1854,  becoming  president  thereof  in  September, 
1866,  and  terminating  his  services  by  his  death  in  September,  1895,  thus 
making  the  month  of  September  memorable  in  his  life.  His  career  in 
State  street  covered  a period  of  over  forty  years.  He  married,  in  1875,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutting,  and  she,  with  two  daughters,  survive 
him.  He  w’as  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Union  Boat  Club,  and  his 
interest  in  honest  athletics  continued  through  life.” 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Buckingham  will  ever  be  fondly  and  faithfully  cher- 
ished by  all  to  whom  his  innumerable  manly  and  amiable  characteristics 
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were  known  and  appreciated,  his  sunny,  cheery  ways  being  ever  a joy  to 
all  counting  themselves  among  his  friends,  and  not  one  of  them  but  will 
feel  that  “ something  beautiful  has  vanished.” 

Unlike  his  famous  grandfather,  he  avoided  publicity,  and  took  but  little 
part  in  public  life.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867.  As  suggested  in 
the  extract  quoted,  he  was  known  to  his  intimates  as  one  of  the  most 
kindly  and  companionable  of  men.  In  his  view,  his  duty  did  not  lead  him 
into  the  popular  current  of  society  and  social  or  political  life,  but  he  was 
well  content  to  leave  all  such  ambitions  to  others.  With  those  who  knew 
him,  none  will  be  more  sincerely  mourned.  He  died  on  the  21st  day  of 
September,  aged  61  years. 


William  L.  Chase 

was  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  citizens  in  commercial  and  society  cir- 
cles. He  was  a man  of  unusual  ability  in  literary  and  financial  lines  and 
a born  leader  among  men.  He  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Grafton,  in 
this  State,  received  a fine  education,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  mercantile 
life.  From  a sketch  of  him  printed  after  his  death  the  following  extracts 
are  made : — 

“ He  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Governors  Brackett  and  Bussell,  and  had 
been  inspector-general  of  rifle  practice.  He  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  H.  &L.  Chase,  No.  233  State  street. 

Col.  Chase  was  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Boston,  and  the 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  president  of  the  Victory  Mills 
Corporation  of  Newburyport,  vice-president  of  the  State  street  Safe  De- 
posit & Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  director 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company,  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank, 
treasurer  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  ex-president  of  the  Papyrus  Club, 
junior  warden  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Brookline,  a member 
of  the  metropolitan  park  commission,  secretary  of  the  class  of  ’76,  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  graduated  ; a member  of  the  Somerset  Club,  Uni- 
versity Club,  Country  Club,  Exchange  Club,  Union  Club,  the  Myopia  Hunt 
Club  and  other  organizations.  He  was  also  connected  with  many  Clubs 
in  other  cities. 

Among  philanthrophie  institutions  Col.. Chase’s  name  was  not  unknown. 
He  was  a trustee  of  the  Church  Home  for  Orphaus  and  destitute  Children, 
and  the  Society  for  Worthy  Widows  and  Orphans  of  destitute  Clergymen 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.” 

From  the  memorial  paper  published  by  the  Commercial  Club,  we  extract 
the  following : — 

‘•Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard  University  in  1876,  a young  man, 
earlier  in  life  than  is  usual  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  thrown  into  the  “ heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.”  He  assumed  the  cares  of  an  extended  business, 
and  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  extension.  He  was  alike  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  banker;  and  in  each  position  was  thoughtful,  clear- 
headed, far-seeing,  and  sagacious,  and  in  all  and  above  all,  warm-hearted 
and  sympathetic — ever  willing  to  lend  his  helping  hand  and  kindly  voice  to 
assist  his  fellow-worker,  whether  a brother  merchant  or  a factory  operative. 
He  entered  the  factory  or  bank  with  a sagacity  as  keen  as  his  heart  was  kind ; 
and  he  could  leave  them,  with  equal  grace  and  power,  for  the  art  gallery, 
the  music  room,  or  the  muster  field.  He  had  also  a niche  in  the  poet’s 
corner,  kept  (through  modesty  only)  too  private.  He  was  alike  active  in 
the  business  walks  and  the  refined  and  the  cultured  pleasures  of  life,  and 
alike  at  home  in  whichever  he  happened  to  be.  He  could  preside  with 
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grace  over  this  Club  to-day,  and  to-morrow  read  a poem  before  his  favorite 
Papyrus.  He  could  go  from  his  office  to  the  military  field,  where  he  easily 
won  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  inspector  upon  the  staff  of  successive 
governors.  He  could,  with  equal  force  and  attention,  discuss  finance, 
business,  military  tactics,  or  poetry.  To  an  inborn  ability  and  a liberal  ed- 
ucation, he  added  a refined  mind  and  cultivated  taste,  and  more  than  all,  to 
us,  standing  by  his  grave,  a loving  disposition,  as  generous  in  thought  as 
it  was  in  action.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  ‘ he  touched 
nothing  he  did  not  adorn.’  ” 

He  joined  this  Association  in  1886.  He  resided  in  Brookline,  where  he 
stood  high  as  a man  and  a citizen,  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  aged  42  years,  being  the  youngest 
of  our  members  deceased  during  the  year.  He  left  a widow  and  four 
children. 


William  P.  Chesley 

was  born  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  1836.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He 
early  commenced  work  on  his  own  account,  and  had  as  a partner  Francis 
F.  Morton  for  many  years.  The  firm  name  of  Morton  & Chesley  was  one 
of  the  best  known  at  the  south  end  of  Boston,  during  the  period  when  that 
section  of  the  city  was  largely  built  up. 

They  were  not  only  well  known  carpenters,  but  their  planing  mill  on 
East  Dedham  street  -was  one  of  the  most  popular  with  the  building  frater- 
nity. Some  years  since  Mr.  Chesley  went  into  business  in  New  York  City, 
the  partnership  still  remaining  until  about  three  years  ago.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1869,  and  was  widely  known  to  our  members,  with  whom 
he  was  a favorite.  He  was  a strong  reliable  man  of  business,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  push  and  enterprise.  His  firm  were  the  builders  of  a 
large  number  of  the  best  public  and  private  buildings  and  residences  in  and 
around  Boston.  During  Mr.  Chesley’s  residence  in  New  York  he  has  built 
several  of  the  notable  buildings  in  that  city. 

He  was  a natural  mechanic,  of  sound  mechanical  and  financial  judgment, 
and  in  his  business  and  in  his  domestic  life  was  very  successful.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Jersey  City  on  the  12th  of  October,,  at  the  age  of  59  years, 
leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

George  A.  Haynes 

was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1828.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  learned  the  trade  of  plumber  and  gas  fitter  of  his 
father,  with  whom  he  was  a partner  for  many  years,  his  residence  and 
business  being  at  Milton  Lower  Mills.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic  in 
his  line  of  work,  aud  made  many  improvements  in  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  very  companionable  and  genial,  with  a kindly  word  and  a 
pleasant  smile  for  every  one.  He  joined  this  Association  in  1879.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  gave  up  the  business,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  was  engaged  in  other  lines.  He  was  twice  married,  and  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  he  left  a widow,  and  three  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife;  but  his  widow,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  a long 
time,  survived  him  but  a few  days.  He  was  67  years  of  age  at  his  death. 
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Oliver  Ames. 

As  Mr.  Ames  was  for  years  a prominent  public  man,  the  papers,  after 
his  death,  gave  detailed  and  critical  notices  of  his  life  and  character.  From 
these  the  following  is  copied,  giving  a full  and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  man  of  business,  public  official  and  eminent  citizen : — 

“ Oliver  Ames  was  born  Feb.  4,  1831,  in  North  Easton,  his  parents  being 
Oakes  and  Eveline  Ames.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  academies  at  North  Attleboro’,  Leicester 
and  Easton.  He  then  entered  the  shovel  works  of  his  father,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  mastering  the  business  in  its  minute 
mechanical  details.  He  then  took  a special  course  at  Brown  University, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  returned  to  the  shovel  works.  In  1863  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  firm  of  Oliver  Ames  & Sons,  and  for  several 
years  personally  superintended  the  mechanical  business  of  the  immense 
establishment.  At  his  father’s  death,  in  1873,  the  numerous  financial 
trusts  held  by  him  devolved  upon  his  son,  and  he  became  directly  concerned 
in  a fiduciary  capacity  with  various  corporations,  banks  and  institutions 
with  which  his  father  held  monetary  relations. 

“In  1880  Mr.  Ames  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  aud  was  re-elected 
in  1881.  This  was  the  first  public  office  which  he  held,  with  the  exception 
of  member  of  School  Board  of  Easton.  During  his  first  year  in  the  Senate 
he  served  on  the  Committee  of  Railroads  and  on  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1882  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor upon  the  ticket  headed  by  Hon.  R.  R.  Bishop,  as  the  candidate  for 
Governor.  Mr.  Bishop  was  defeated  by  General  Butler,  but  Mr.  Ames  was 
elected  by  a handsome  majority,  and  by  his  courteous  official  demeanor 
towards  His  Excellency  General  Butler,  during  the  somewhat  phenomenal 
political  year  of  1883,  coupled  with  his  firmness  and  good  judgment  in 
opposing  the  more  objectionable  schemes  of  that  official,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  restoration  of  the  Republican  party  to  power  at  the  ensuing 
State  election. 

“ He  was  re-elected  in  1883,  again  in  1884,  and  again  in  1885,  Hon.  G.  D. 
Robinson  being  Governor.  In  1886,  upon  the  retirement  of  Governor 
Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor  Ames  was  advanced  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  His  rare  executive  ability  proved  of  good  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth, in  the  affairs  of  which  he  exercised  the  same  good  judgment  and 
marked  executive  ability  as  in  his  own.  It  was  Governor  Ames  who  recom- 
mended the  enlargement  of  the  State  House,  and  on  December  21,  1890,  he 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building.  This  was  his  last  official  public 
act  as  Governor. 

“ Oliver  Ames  occupied  a place  peculiarly  his  own  among  the  Governors 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a man  of  the  people.  This  characteristic  he 
shared  with  several  of  his  associates,  but  there  was  in  him  a geniality  of 
bearing  toward  those  whom  he  met  while  in  office  which  no  one  of  them 
ever  attained.  He  had  no  official  manner  that  differed  from  his  manner  in 
every-day  life,  and  he  was  never  concerned  to  maintain  official  dignity. 
He  received  every  one  without  the  slightest  assumption ; he  put  every  one 
at  his  ease  in  his  presence,  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  great  numbers  by  his 
unaffected  kindness  and  cordiality. 

“ Few  who  knew  him  personally  failed  to  like  him.  He  was  a popular 
Governor,  because  it  was  his  nature  to  be  popular.  What  others  strove  to 
achieve  by  using  the  arts  which  attain  popularity,  came  to  him  without 
effort.  He  simply  acted  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  alike  in  office 
and  out  of  it,  and  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  him  as  putting  on  an  artificial 
nature  in  any  relation  of  life. 

“ He  was  a man  of  a high  order  of  business  ability.  Simple  in  his  aspi- 
rations as  in  his  manner,  his  original  aim  was  to  be  a good  mechanic.  He 
undertook  to  be  useful  in  his  father’s  business,  and  to  this  end  fitted  him- 
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self  to  superintend  its  mechanical  department.  He  was  successful  here, 
but  was  suddenly  called  away  from  it  to  much  more  important  duties.  His 
father  died,  and  left  his  business  affairs  badly  complicated.  Several  mil- 
lions were  involved  in  them,  and  it  fell  to  Oliver  Ames  to  disentangle  the 
difficulties  of  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  ‘ I knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  business  then,’  he  once  said  to  a writer.  ‘ I had  never  signed  my 
name  to  a check  upon  a bank.’  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  daunted  by 
what  w'as  before  him. 

1 ‘ Endowed  by  inheritance  with  a robust  physical  constitution  and  a strong 
will,  Mr.  Ames  was  in  the  possession  of  vigorous  health  until  the  summer 
of  1888.  At  that  time  he  broke  down  under  the  combined  strain  and  press- 
ure of  the  management  of  his  great  personal  affairs  and  his  duties  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  some  months  his  intimate  friends 
doubted  if  he  would  be  able  to  actively  resume  his  place  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Massachusetts. 

“ But  he  was  determined  that  physical  ills  should  not  master  him,  and 
his  will  triumphed.  His  renomination  was  contested,  unfairly,  as  he 
believed ; he  entered  into  the  renomination  canvass  with  energy  and  spirit, 
and  secured  the  place  he  desired. 

“ His  third  and  last  year  was  the  busiest  of  the  three  during  which  he 
filled  that  office,  and  in  all  the  many  and  important  matters  which  came 
before  him  he  took  the  most  lively  interest,  acting  with  promptness  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  whose  agent  he  w’as. 

“ Since  his  retirement  to  private  life  he  has  had  several  attacks  of  the 
illness — an  affection  of  the  heart — by  which  he  was  prostrated  in  1888,  but 
none  of  them  of  such  severity  as  that  from  which  he  first  suffered. 

“ Mr.  Ames,  though  absorbed  in  the  cares  pertaining  to  the  management 
of  gigantic  business  interests,  yet  found  time  for  the  appreciative  enjoy- 
ment of  the  refinements  of  life.  He  possessed  a cultivated  appreciation 
of  music,  literature  and  the  drama,  and  his  artistic  taste  as  evinced  by  his 
valuable  and  choice  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary.  Architecture 
was  with  him  a special  study,  and  his  magnificent  winter  residence  on 
Commonwealth  avenue,  in  this  city,  is  a monument  of  his  own  architectu- 
ral taste.  Peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  his  home  was  beau- 
tified and  ennobled  by  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  A generous  hospitality 
was  dispensed  within  its  portals,  where,  on  every  hand,  are  found  the  evi- 
dences of  the  cultured  refinement  of  its  occupants.  In  his  native  town  he 
was  unusually  respected  and  beloved,  and  with  the  workingmen  in  his  facto- 
ries he  enjoyed  an  unbounded  popularity. 

“ His  native  kindness  of  heart  and  his  unpretentious  manners  made  him 
the  model  employer. 

“ Governor  Ames’s  presence  was  always  welcome.  He  had  a winning 
personality  and  an  unfailing  good  nature  that  charmed  his  political  oppo- 
nents alike  W'ith  his  political  friends.  He  will  be  much  missed  and  mourned 
by  the  numbers  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  by  others  who  appreciated 
the  many  kind  traits  of  his  character. 

“ For  the  last  seven  years  his  health  had  been  gradually  failing,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  he  had  had  a medical  attendant  almost  continually  at 
his  side.  A trip  to  Europe,  and,  upon  his  return,  a visit  to  Poland  Springs 
two  years  ago,  failed  to  give  him  relief.  Since  that  time  he  had  gone 
South  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a few  mouths  if  it  should  prove  bene- 
ficial, but  his  stay  was  short.  Upon  his  removal  to  his  home  in  North 
Easton,  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  he  seemed  better  for  a time,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Boston,  has  made 
occasional  visits  during  the  summer,  and  his  friend  Dr.  George  B.  Cogs- 
well has  been  in  almost  constant  attendance.  His  family  has  been  at  the 
home  mansion  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  his  wrife  and  sons  and 
daughters  were  with  him  when  he  passed  away.  His  death  was  painless, 
and  he  was  conscious  to  within  an  hour  of  the  end.” 

He  joined  our  Association  as  a shovel  manufacturer  in  1881. 
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In  1860  Mr.  Amts  married  Anna  Coffin  Ray,  adopted  daughter  of  Win. 
Hadwen  of  Nantucket.  There  were  born  six  children,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  22, 
he  was  nearly  65  years  of  age. 

Henry  G.  Ashton 

was  born  in  England  in  1846.  He  became  a mechanical  engineer,  and  was 
a first  class  practical  machinist.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1869,  and  was 
for  a time  in  the  employ  of  the  Hinckley  Locomotive  Works.  We  quote 
from  an  article  published  after  his  death  : — 

‘ ‘ He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  important  mechanical  work  in  and  around 
Boston,  and  among  other  big  pieces  of  work,  the  superintendency  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  him,  was  the  refitting  with  machinery  of  the  Eagle  Sugar 
Refinery  at  East  Cambridge  in  1872.  That  year  he  invented  the  safety 
valve  for  steam  engines,  which  has  come  into  use  the  world  over.  He 
established  a shop  in  Boston,  and  was  burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of  1872. 
He  immediately  fitted  up  another  shop,  and  further  developed  the  manu- 
facture of  his  valve.  In  1877  the  Ashton  Valve  Company  was  organized. 
The  next  year  the  factory,  then  on  Federal  street,  was  again  burned  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Cathedral  fire.  He  next  established  works  on 
Franklin  street,  where  the  factory  is  to-day  located.  The  company  con- 
trols a number  of  patents  and  many  inventions,  wfiich  are  nearly  all  the 
result  of  his  ingenuity.  Their  goods  are  sold  all  over  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries.  They  have  received  seven  highest  premium  medals, 
besides  being  awarded  tiie  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  where 
the  firm  had  a large  exhibit. 

“He  was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  being  a member  of  St.  John’s 
Lodge  of  Boston,  Somerville  R.  A.  Chapter,  and  Boston  Commandery 
K.  T.  He  was  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  trade  associations  that 
brought  him  in  contact  with  prominent  men  in  his  line  of  business. 

“ Mr.  Ashton  owned  considerable  real  estate,  and  had  a summer  home  at 
Camp  Houghton,  Rangeley  Lakes,  where  his  family  have  spent  their  sum- 
mers for  several  years,  and  where  many  of  their  friends  have  been  enter- 
tained as  guests.” 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1881.  He  resided  in  Somerville  many 
years,  where  he  was  universally  respected,  and  where  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  November,  aged  nearly  50  years,  leaving  a widow,  five  sons  and  one 
daughter. 


Joshua  T.  Foster 

was  born  in  South  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1810.  When  15  years  old  he  went  to 
Medford,  and  learned  the  shipcarpenter’s  trade.  In  a few  years  he  com- 
menced the  business  of  ship  building,  which  he  followed  until  1873,  in 
which  year  he  built  the  ship  “Pilgrim,”  it  being  the  last  of  sixty-eight 
vessels  built  by  him  in  that  town.  He  represented  his  fellow-citizens  as 
selectman,  assessor,  and  representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  a military  company  when  young.  He  wras  a first-class  mechanic, 
able  to  originate  and  quick  in  execution.  He  constructed  the  first  dry  dock 
in  Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Malden  and  Medford 
Gas  Light  Company,  director  in  the  Bay  State  Brick  Company,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Medford  Savings  Bank.  Since  his  retirement  from  active 
business  life  he  has  dwelt  in  peace  and  comfort  in  Medford  until  two  years 
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since,  when  he  went  with  his  wife  to  the  home  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Parker,  in  Malden,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  November,  at  the  age  of 
86  years,  leaving  a wTidow,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1854,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  over  forty  years. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 


Alexander  H.  Rice 

was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Association  in  1861,  and  at  his 
decease  wras  our  oldest  Honorary  Member.  He  was  also  a fellow  member 
of  the  “ Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion”  with  our  honored  ex-Presi- 
dent  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  to  whom  after  his  death  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  preparing  a memorial  paper  for  that  body.  As  that  paper  contained  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  personal  history  of  this 
eminent  man,  which  has  appeared,  we  quote  from  it  at  length  : — 

“ The  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice,  wdio  has  died  since  your  last 
meeting,  and  whose  funeral  obsequies  were  under  your  charge,  stands  pre- 
eminent on  the  civilian  roll  of  your  members. 

The  Recorder  has  assigned  to  me  the  duty  of  preparing  a brief  memorial 
of  our  late  associate. 

If  I understand  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  and  the  precedents  es- 
tablished in  such  cases,  no  elaborate  recital  of  the  whole  career  of  the 
deceased  is  expected. 

A few  incidents  in  that  life  which  rendered  him  in  your  opinion  eligible 
for  companionship  in  your  body  is  all  that  is  desirable.  If  I can  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  I believe  I can,  he  would  ask  that  any 
tribute  to  his  memory  should  n3t  chill  that  exalting  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  greet  each  other  even  in  this  scene  of  festive  mirth. 
I feel  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  gratefully  remembered.  His  work 
is  done,  yours  is  still  unfinished;  his  word  even  now,  if  it  could  be  heard, 
I believe,  would  be  “ good  cheer”  until  we  are  summoned  like  him  to  rest. 

We  would  realize  that  though  we  are  all  “ in  the  body  pent”  each  of  ns, 
with  gratitude  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future,  may  say  : I 

“ Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent, 

A day’s  march  nearer  home.” 

Ex-Governor  Rice  was  born  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Newixm,  August 
30,  1818,  and  died  July  22  of  the  present  year. 

His  father  was  a manufacturer  of  paper ; in  his  childhood  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  in  his  father’s  mill,  and  on  leaving  school  obtain- 
ed a situation  in  a leading  business  house  in  the  city  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
the  same  kind  of  merchandise. 

After  a short  time  he  felt  ambitious  to  have  the  advantages  of  a clas- 
sical education,  and  with  the  approval  of  his  employers  he  eutered  Union 
College. 

Taking  a full  course  of  study  he  graduated  with  honor,  and  resumed 
his  place  in  the  same  firm.  He  soon  became  a partner,  afterwards  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  continued  in  this  leading  position  until  his  death. 

Like  a good  citizen,  he  early  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  School  Committee,  then  became  a member  of  the  Common 
Council,  of  which  body  he  was  President,  then  was  elected  as  a citizen’s 
Candidate,  Mayor  of  the  city.  After  serving  two  years,  declining  a re-elec- 
tion to  that  office,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  Congress. 

Representing  a commercial  city  on  the  sea-board,  he  naturally  found  his 
proper  position  on  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House. 
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In  his  first  terra  the  mutterings  of  the  approaching  storm  were  already 
heard,  and  thus  he  was  better  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  when  the  struggle  actually 
appeared. 

The  secessionists  having  control  of  the  administration  had,  with  a wise 
forecast  on  their  part,  scattered  our  naval  forces  all  over  the  world,  and 
hence  it  required  remarkable  energy  and  dispatch  to  inaugurate  measures 
to  recall  the  distant  vessels  and  to  organize  almost  a new  navy  to  meet 
the  exigency. 

While  Mr.  Rice’s  interest  in  all  matters  of  Congressional  legislation  at 
this  exciting  period  was  manifest,  yet  his  distinguished  and  unremitting  la- 
bors on  this  committee  and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  entered  into 
every  detail  of  this  service,  were  acknowledged  by  all  his  associates,  and 
should  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  people. 

During  the  civil  war  a large  and  very  successful  fair  was  held  in  this 
city  in  behalf  of  the  seamen  in  the  navy.  The  result  was  the  accumulation 
of  a large  fund  for  the  establishmest  of  a National  Sailor’s  Home.  This 
institution  is  located  at  Quincy,  and  under  Mr.  Rice’s  management,  as 
president,  has  provided  much  comfort  to  the  aged  and  disabled  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

One  who  has  seen  him  as  he  visited  the  institution  has  told  me  how 
welcome  he  made  himself  to  the  old  tars  as  he  reminded  them  of  the 
achievements  of  the  navy,  with  the  assurance  of  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  who  appreciate  their  courage  and  bravery  in  the  days  of  the 
nation’s  peril. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Rice  retired  from  Congress  and  returned  to 
his  business  pursuits  and  to  the  various  activities  of  the  educational  and 
charitable  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected. 

In  January,  1876,  the  nation’s  centennial  year,  Mr.  Rice  was  inaugurated 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  two  following  years  he  was  re-elected 
by  increasing  majorities  of  the  people.  This  ended  his  public  career  in 
distinguished  official  positions. 

One  of  the  last  occasions  in  which  Governor  Rice  took  part  was  in  line 
with  the  patriotic  service  of  his  life,  being  the  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Farragut  Statue  of  South  Boston.  No  one  could  have  been  selected 
by  the  City  Government  better  fitted  by  a knowledge  of  the  illustrious  Ad- 
miral or  more  in  sympathy  with  his  gallant  deeds. 

The  very  last  occasion  when  his  voice  was  heard  in  a public  assembly 
was  in  March,  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

On  both  of  these  occasions  he  awakened  profound  attention,  clothing  his 
thoughts  with  that  rare  felicity  of  language  which  was  a characteristic  of 
his  younger  days. 

Massachusetts  will  ever  be  honored  for  the  many  efficient  men  who  have 
discharged  its  public  functions.  Governor  Rice  well  filled  his  place  on 
the  illustrious  roll.  With  natural  abilities  of  a high  order,  to  which  were 
added  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  an  experience  in  business  pur- 
suits and  a courage  of  his  convictions,  with  no  arrogant  demonstrations 
in  their  behalf,  he  was  amply  qualified  for  the  successive  positions  to 
which  he  was  called  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Patient  in  labor,  cheerful  in 
temperament,  a personality  which  attracted  strangers  and  retained  the 
friendship  of  old  associates,  he  has  left  pleasaut  memories  of  his  career. 

He  lived  in  an  heroic  age  in  his  country’s  history.  He  discharged  all 
his  obligations  as  a citizen  and  a statesman,  loyal  to  his  country’s  flag  and 
all  it  represents.  To  his  name  must  now  be  affixed  the  fatal  star  on  your 
roll  of  membership,  but  the  name  will  remain  on  your  records  a tribute 
to  his  merits  and  of  your  judgment  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  our 
common  country.” 


OPENING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  EXHIBITION. 


The  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  at  2 o’clock  on 
Wednesday,  October  2.  The  speaking  was  from  the  band  stand 
erected  in  the  centre  of  Grand  Hall,  with  Carter’s  band  stationed  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  organ,  which  also  took  part  in  the  open- 
ing exercises,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

Grand  Processional  March  in  F, (S.  B.  Whitney.) 

Prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  . . . Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Addresses  by — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  President  of  the  Mass.  Char.  Mech. 
Association. 

His  Excellency  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

(“  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  sung  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Hackett.) 

Alderman  Chas.  T.  Witt,  representing  His  Honor  Edwin 
U.  Curtis,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Centennial  Hymn, John  K.  Paine. 

Music  by  Carter’s  band. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  WHITCOMB. 

To-day  we  come  to  another  point  in  our  Association  history,  import- 
ant as  indicating  the  onward  march  of  modern  civilization.  Earlier  in 
the  year  we  celebrated  our  one  hundredth  birthday.  To-day  we  in- 
augurate our  centennial  industrial  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
mechanics,  artists,  scientists,  and  craftsmen  of  New  England.  A 
glance  at  the  developments  in  the  industrial  world  for  the  past  century 
shows  changes  and  improvements  of  the  most  pronounced  character  in 
all  the  instrumentalities  connected  with  our  daily  lives.  Still  more, 
it  shows  not  changes  merely,  but  creations  in  many  directions,  some  of 
which,  at  first  deemed  luxuries,  long  since  became  our  necessities. 
With  the  exception  of  wearing  apparel,  buildings,  and  furniture,  farm 
Implements  and  modes  of  conveyance — all  of  which  show  radical 
changes — little  remains  known  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  century.  One 
after  another  have  come  into  being,  the  steam  engine,  railroads,  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  the  sewing  machine,  typewriter,  bicycle,  and 
the  whole  family  of  electrical  manifestations  and  mechanism.  A sur- 
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vey  of  the  progress  of  the  past  century,  as  exemplified  in  these  and 
other  directions,  would  be  interesting,  but  I shall  not  occupy  your 
time,  nor  tire  your  patience  by  any  extended  reference  to  them.  Bet- 
ter service  can  I give  you  by  introducing  to  you  the  eminent  men  who 
have  come  here  to-day,  not  for  the  personal  and  selfish  purpose  of  cele- 
brating themselves,  nor  ourselves,  nor  this  Association,  but  each  in  his 
chosen  way  and  field  to  add  his  influence  and  give  the  weight  of  his 
utterance  in  the  furtherance  of  some  branch  of  the  great  cause  of 
human  education  and  advancement ; for  ours  is  an  association  founded 
for  that  purpose,  and  only  as  our  exhibitions  serve  to  help  on  some 
line  or  phase  of  this  important  work  has  it  any  excuse  for  living.  In 
all  these  material  things,  whichever  way  we  look,  we  encounter  the 
same  general  fact,  change  upon  change,  development  upon  develop- 
ment, improvement  upon  improvement.  And  this  movement  upward, 
as  well  as  onward,  is  subject  to  no  chance,  but  is  regulated  and  guided 
by  a law  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Conditions  change,  princi- 
ples never. 

Paul  Revere  and  his  associates  banded  themselves  together  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  for  the  noble  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  encourage- 
ment. Theirs  was  no  selfish  combination  of  numbers  formed  to  extort 
gains  from  their  fellows,  but  a movement  natural  and  spontaneous, 
among  those  of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits,  for  the  most  commendable 
purposes.  This  law  remains  unbroken  to-day.  All  over  our  land  we 
find  clubs  and  societies  in  great  variety  all  engaged  in  the  same  general 
labor,  giving  unto  others  and  getting  from  others  in  return.  In  answer 
to  our  call  there  have  come  to  our  building  large  numbers  of  men 
whose  ideas  have  crystallized  into  forms  of  use  or  beauty,  children  of 
the  cunning  hand  and  inventive  brain ; and  here  each,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  lays  down  the  fruits  of  his  labors  that  others  may  see,  and  see- 
ing, profit  thereby.  To  this  feast  of  industrial  viands  we  invite  you 
to-day.  In  these  halls  will  be  found  in  large  variety  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  machinery,  in  articles  of  common  use,  as  well  as  fine 
examples  of  the  highest  and  best  in  the  world  of  art.  If  we  confer  no 
academic  degrees,  we  issue  to  exhibitors  of  works  of  unquestioned 
merit  our  medals  and  diplomas  as  evidence  that  their  works  have  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting.  It  has  been  our  constant  effort  to  accept 
only  those  things  which  gave  evidence  of  possessing  especial  merit, 
and  to  exclude  whatever  did  not.  The  fruits  of  our  labors  are  before 
you.  Examine  them;  study  them.  For  the  time  we  convert  this 
building  into  an  academy  of  practical  toil,  where  the  self-instructed 
pupils  bring  the  work  of  their  hands  for  inspection  and  criticism.  As 
at  a feast,  each  guest  may  not  partake  of  exactly  the  same  dishes,  each 
consulting  his  or  her  own  tastes,  so  in  this  place  we  furnish  many  dif- 
ferent samples,  that  each  may  gather  whatever  is  to  them  most  con- 
genial and  helpful.  At  this  moment  the  forces  to  drive  the  machinery 
are  slumbering.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  signal  will 
be  given  and  the  ponderous  engine  will  turn  the  wheels  and  shafts 
necessary  to  give  motion  to  the  whole ; but  before  inviting  you  to  this 
exercise  we  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  will 
fall  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  our  welcome  guests.  (Great  applause.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  GREENHALGE. 

[Governor  Greenhalge  was  then  introduced,  but  before  he  began  to 
speak  the  orchestra  played  “ Hail  to  the  Chief.”  When  this  was  con- 
cluded and  the  applause  that  greeted  him  had  subsided,  his  Excellency 
said : — ] 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I feel  quite  sure  that  I 
am  right  in  bringing  to  this  occasion  the  official  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

I have  always  been  impressed  by  the  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who,  when  stating  his  age,  said : “ My  life  is  a miracle  of  thirty 

years.”  And  when  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  which 
meet  and  threaten  the  life  of  the  individual,  how  much  greater  a mir- 
acle it  seems  when  an  organization  like  this,  comprehending  so  many 
individual  lives  and  so  much  earnest  and  honest  effort,  extends  to  the 
mighty  period  of  a hundred  years.  Therefore,  I come  with  pleasure 
to  this  ancient  yet  ever  youthful  organization,  one  of  the  chief  bul- 
warks of  an  ancient  and  ever  youthful  municipality. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  contains  a sort 
of  explanation  and  reason  of  its  existence  in  its  name.  And  I under- 
stand that  during  this  period  of  one  hundred  years  the  intelligent  me- 
chanics and  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  aiding  in  the  development  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  stimulating  the  spirit  of  invention  and  discovery, 
forwarding  material  improvement  in  every  direction,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  carrying  on  the  divine  work  of  charity.  And  it  has  not  been  a 
failure  in  any  sense,  either  materially,  pecuniarily,  spiritually  or  cha- 
ritably. 

You  have  lived,  Mr.  President,  through  a hundred  years,  and  you 
have  wrung  from  that  hundred  years  not  merely  the  success  which 
your  charter  exacted  of  you ; you  have  not  merely  maintained  your- 
selves and  got  a bare  living;  but,  if  I know  anything  about  your 
finances — and  somehow  latterly  that  always  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance — you  are  the  possessors  of  about  half  a million  of  dollars, 
free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrance. 

I don't  mean  to  say  that  your  money  value  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  your  century’s  existence.  I know  better  than  that.  But  if 
we  can  see  conjoined  to  the  work  of  invention  and  discovery,  improve- 
ment in  every  walk  of  life  where  the  artisan  moves ; if  you  can  find 
that  the  charitable  work  has  been  well  done  and  you  can  still  face  the 
community  with  something  in  your  pocket,  you  have  justified  your- 
selves not  only  to  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  but  to  the  exacting 
world  of  finance  and  business. 

In  every  development  of  mechanics  the  principle  of  art  and  grace 
and  beauty  has  become  more  and  more  a part  of  the  structure.  It  is 
this  development  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul,  which  raises  man  above  a 
mere  food-producing  animal.  In  every  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
society  you  find  beauty  and  use  coming  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  mere  use  stops  and  the  beauty  begins,  or  the  con- 
verse. The  artisan,  then — and  I think  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  hour — 
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is  not  precluded  in  this  day  from  the  development  of  the  highest  in- 
stincts, of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit. 

Furthermore,  as  we  think  of  the  work  which  Paul  Revere  did  be- 
fore he  became  the  first  president  of  this  society,  when,  perilling  his 
life  and  liberty,  he  carried  the  alarm  to  the  patriots,  it  shows  that  the 
artisan  and  the  mechanic  are  never  precluded  from  doing  the  work  of 
the  patriot  and  standing  by  his  country  at  every  exigency  and  in  every 
trial. 

So  I say  to  the  earnest,  honest,  painstaking  men  who  live  to-day  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  their  intelligent  fathers.  Continue  in  this  work 
of  the  development  of  mind  and  spirit,  of  the  principle  of  beauty  with 
the  principle  of  industrial  development,  and,  above  all,  remember  that 
this  development  must  in  the  highest  spirit  of  patrioti&m  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  city,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I take  pleasure  in  coming  here  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  joining  in  these  opening  ceremonies.  And  I take  especial  pleasure 
in  declaring  that  this  first  Fair  on  this  day  of  your  second  century  is 
now  open.  (Great  applause.) 

[At  the  close  of  the  Governor’s  speech,  Mr.  O.  J.  Hackett  rendered 
“ The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ” from  the  organ  platform  in  a most 
effective  manner.] 

SPEECH  OF  ALDERMAN  WITT. 

Alderman  Charles  C.  Witt,  who  represented  Mayor  Curtis,  said  that 
the  city  had  ever  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  had  worked  with  it  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  good  it  has  done..  He  was  sorry  the  mayor 
could  not  be  present  in  person,  but  a previous  engagement  prevented 
his  attendance. 

The  speaker  was  sure  the  Association  had  spent  more  money  in 
charities  than  any  similar  organization  in  the  State,  probably  in  the 
United  States.  He  personally  had  seen  the  result  and  good  of  its 
many  charitable  acts  to  poor  widows  and  others  brought  near  the  verge 
of  despair,  but  who  had  been  made  glad  by  its  benefices.  The  Asso- 
ciation had  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  itself. 

Representing  the  city  of  Boston  he  took  great  pleasure  in  extending 
to  the  Association  the  municipality’s  best  wishes  for  future  success 
and  prosperity. 

COLLECTOR  WARREN’S  ADDRESS. 

One  of  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  office  which  I have  the  honor 
to  hold  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  me  of  meeting  the  representatives 
of  men  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  great  mercantile  interest  of 
New  England.  When  surrounded  as  we  are  here  by  the  manifold 
tokens  of  their  skill  and  industry,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  those  interests  and  realize  of  how  active  a world  we  form  a 
part.  As  far  as  material  matters  go,  associations  like  yours  may  be 
said  to  have  the  making  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  for  it  is  their 
pride  and  their  privilege  to  spread  before  the  people  the  grand  results 
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which  mark  the  constant  advances  made  by  inventive  minds  and  able 
hands  in  adapting  to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  the  masses,  forces 
which  are  ever  at  work  in  this,  the  busiest  of  all  nations.  Our  mar- 
vellous progress,  the  faculty  we  have  of  living  with  more  real  comfort 
than  any  other  race,  is,  I believe,  due  to  power  of  concentrated  labor 
and  faith  in  our  own  capacity  more  than  to  any  aid  of  legislation  or  to 
any  rem'arkable  natural  advantages. 

An  American  who  is  not  a worker  is  a curiosity,  and  it  is  and  ought 
to  be  our  pride  that  this  land  is  not  an  attractive  region  for  drones. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  commencement  season  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  ; the  halls  of  learning  have  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  scholarly  men  who  have  dignified  and  eulogized  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intellectual  force.  This  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  our  institu- 
tions and  necessary  for  their  elevation  and  preservation,  but  it  is  not 
all ; you  fitly  supplement  it  nbw  with  your  grand  exhibition  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  application  of  mental  power  to  physical 
forces.  The  education  of  the  people  is  only  complete  when  the  work 
of  the  hand  and  the  brain  is  thus  brought  together  and  we  can  see  how 
intimately  they  are  connected.  The  college  man  soon  finds  out  his 
mistake  ii  he  dreams  that  his  education  is  finished  when  his  few  years 
of  study  is  rounded  Out  with  & degree,  and  the  practical  man  is  no  less 
in  error  if  he  thinks  the  world  is  his  alone  and  all  the  test  are  dream- 
ers. Permanent  results  are  achieved  only  by  the  combination  of  both, 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  the  nation  rests  upon  our  recogni- 
tion of  this  interdependence  of  the  college  and  the  counting-room,  the 
workshop  and  the  school.  The  best  Yankee  notion  I am  acquainted 
with,  is  the  New  England  idea  that  laziness  is  lin-American,  and  that 
industry  and  labor  are  the  keys  to  success.  The  predominating  influ- 
ence of  New  England  is  in  the  activity  and  persistence  with  which 
she  works  and  thinks. 

Our  measure  of  success,  too,  has  been  reached  in  the  face  of  the 
most  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen — beloved  of  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Webster  — in 
speaking  of  one  second  only  to  himself  in  mental  power,  said : 
“ He  smote  the  rock  of  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams 
of  revenue  gushed  forth.”  How  much  more  may  it  be  claimed 
of  our  people  that  they  struck  a sterile  and  rocky  land,  and  out  of  its 
hard  bosom  gushed  streams  of  plenty  and  comfort  born  of  their  own 
inventive  power  and  unstinted  labor.  A witty  Frenchman  once  re- 
marked, speaking  of  America:  “What  a people!  twenty  religions 
and  only  one  gravy.”  It  was  one  6f  many  jokes  upon  the  supposed 
lack  of  imagination  and  inventive  power  of  our  people.  We  have 
changed  all  that ; the  religions  we  still  have,  and  have  invented  many 
new  and  extraordinary  ones ; but  as  for  foods,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
them  and  in  our  ingenious  methods  of  producing  and  using  them,  the 
Frenchman  is  at  a discount.  We  have  turned  our  herrings  into  Frdnch 
sardines  and  outsold  the  original ; we  have  converted  our  cotton  seed 
into  the  best  of  olive  oil,  our  mutton  tallow  and  beef  fat  into  butter ; 
we  have  sent  out  machinery  to  sow  and  reap  the  crops  of  Europe ; 
We  have  explored  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  glistening  stream  of 
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petroleum  and  extracted  from  it  food  and  medicine,  light,  heat,  and 
power,  and  colors  for  our  fabrics  brighter  than  Assyrian  dyes ; and 
now  we  harness  in  the  lightning  to  cook  for  us  or  to  drive  the  carriages 
of  the  people. 

These  marvels  of  discovery  have  become  so  familiar  that  we  hardly 
note  our  own  progress,  and  it  is  only  when  you  group  them  in  a mass 
such  as  we  now  have  before  us  that  we  stop  to  consider  what  an 
amount  of  time  and  labor  and  thought  they  have  all  cost,  and  what  a 
deep  indebtedness  is  due  to  those  whose  intelligent  thought  and  months 
of  devoted  labor  have  brought  them  here  for  our  instruction  and  plea- 
sure. I believe  there  is  good  in  these  practical  illustrations  of  prog- 
ress, that  they  have  results  far  beyond  what  can  be  seen,  and  that  one 
can  hardly  overestimate  their  influence  in  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing our  industrial  methods. 

In  this  spirit  I am  glad  to  be  here  as  a learner,  to  join  with  you  in 
your  auspicious  opening,  and  to  express  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued success  and  prosperity  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT’S  REMARKS. 

[President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  was  felicitously  introduced  as 
representing  fittingly  the  educational  side  of  the  occasion,  said,  in 
part : — ] 

I feel  that  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  is 
truly  an  institution  of  education.  All  education,  to  be  of  the  right 
sort,  should  take  those  benefiting  by  it  out  of  the  class  of  mere  copy- 
ists, routiners,  repeaters,  into  that  higher,  grander,  and  more  important 
class,  as  regards  humanity  and  human  advancement,  of  designers,  cre- 
ators, inventors.  I care  not  what  the  invention  may  be  ; the  man  who 
invents  or  designs  accomplishes  the  greatest  good ; he  is  a leader  of 
men,  and  I believe  that  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  the  most  elaborate 
education, — to  make  inventors,  creators,  leaders. 

Now,  what  has  this  Association  been  doing  for  many  a long  year  ? 
It  has  been  promoting  and  advancing  science  and  mechanics.  There- 
fore it  is  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  I 
notice,  however,  that  the  teachers  here  are  mostly  congratulatory. 
Well,  it  is  a great  thing  to  live  a hundred  years,  and  I congratulate 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  will  never  be  placed  in  the  position  of  Alexander, 
who  said  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  be  conquered.  There 
will  always  be  new  worlds  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  conquer.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  mechanics  who  outdo  Americans,  and  we  must 
also  remember  that  thousands  of  years  ago  there  were  men  who  did 
things  that  no  man  in  these  days  has  done  or  can  do. 

Go  and  stand  and  look  at  the  city  built  by  the  Romans.  It  has 
stood  roofless  for  ages,  but  time  has  not  touched  it.  Gentlemen,  there 
are  plenty  more  fields  to  be  conquered,  and  I bid  you  go  on  and  con- 
quer and  excel  your  past  achievements. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  HILL. 

You  have  invited  me  here,  Mr.  President,  as  the  representative  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  I represent  but  a part  of  those 
interests.  You,  sir,  stand  for  some  of  them.  Your  Association  has 
had,  since  Paul  Revere,  a hundred  years  of  eventful  history.  For 
fifty  years  it  has  given  its  stimulating  exhibitions.  Grander  fairs  than 
yours  have  been  held,  but  the  true  value  of  the  fair,  after  all,  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  it  offers  to  one  as  in  what  one  can  make  his  own  out 
of  it.  If  value  is  thus  tested  you  may  confidently  vie  with  fairs  more 
pretentious  than  yours. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  was  unique  in  its  vastness, 
its  sOul-stirring  architecture,  its  magnificent  land  and  water  effects,  and 
the  matchless  witness  it  bore  to  human  energy  and  artistic  ideals  be- 
yond one’s  wildest  imaginings.  The  products  of  human  industry  had 
there  a setting  never  before  equalled  in  the  world’s  industrial  history. 
It  was  a setting  that  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  observer  of  a day. 
The  fair  for  him  was  the  superb  housing  of  things  he  could  not  study, 
nay,  could  not  even  see.  He  left  it  appalled  by  human  achievement, 
a larger  and  a wiser  man,  no  doubt,  but  not  because  of  the  study  of 
things  the  typical  fair  is  primarily  intended  to  display.  Such  study  is 
obstructed  by  glory  of  setting  and  vastness  of  scale.  You  may  not 
have  satisfied  the  pressure  of  exhibitors  for  space  here,  but  your  space 
is  fully  as  great  as  the  observer  can  hope  to  cover.  For  quality  to 
tell,  quantity  must  be  kept  down.  It  is  as  with  a river,  the  emerald 
floods  of  Niagara,  for  instance,  glorious  to  the  eye,  but  if  you  are 
thirsty,  one  little  assimilated  tumbler  full  is  all  you  need.  Judge 
Peters,  at  the  Bowdoin  Centennial  a year  ago,  comparing  the  small 
college  with  the  large,  said  that  in  the  one  case  the  boy  went  through 
more  college,  while  in  the  other  more  college  went  through  the  boy. 
Perhaps  the  facts  are  warped  a little  by  the  exigencies  of  the  antithe- 
sis, but  we  get  here  a glimpse  of  the  thought  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  the  college  offers  the  boy,  as  what  the  boy  gets  from  the  college, 
that  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  boy’s  development.  The  same  rea- 
soning holds  of  great  fairs  and  small. 

I have  spoken  of  this  Association  as  an  educational  force.  It  is 
such  a force  for  many  reasons.  There  is  first  its  theme,  and  again 
there  are  what  may  be  called  its  pedagogical  methods.  As  for  its 
theme,  this  Association  stands  for  the  study,  the  development,  the  per- 
fection of  all  those  things  that  relate  to  the  material  side  of  our  living. 
The  intellect  is  put  on  its  mettle  in  devising  these  things  and  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  giving  them  shapes  and  aspects  of  beauty.  And 
when  you  put  these  things  on  exhibition  you  become,  as  it  were,  the 
next  thing  to  a great  popular  laboratory.  The  public  cannot  work 
here  themselves.  As  President  Hoar  of  Harvard  College  said,  two 
centuries  ago,  “ Headings  or  notions  only  are  husky  provender.”  Not 
so  the  actual  seeing  of  things  if  they  are  seen  in  the  right  way.  Such 
seeing  is  educational  and  uplifting.  Nay,  one  cannot  study  material 
things  deeply  without  finding  one’s  mind  taxed  by  spiritual  themes. 
Think  of  Ruskin’s  “ Seven  Lamps  of  Achitecture.”  These  lamps 
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are  not  buttresses,  arches,  pinnacles,  and  such  things,  but  sacrifice* 
truth,  power,  beauty,  memory,  life,  and  obedience.  These  lamps  or 
some  of  them  are  also  lamps  of  innumerable  construction  here,  lamps 
dimly  burning,  it  may  be,  or  not  burning  at  all,  except  for  the  trained 
and  thoughtful  student.  Is  Ruskin  right,  for  instance,  in  asserting 
that  decoration  should  not  be  used  for  the  uses  of  active  and  occupied 
life  ? “ Wherever  you  can  rest,”  he  says,  “ there  decorate.  Where 

rest  is  forbidden,  so  is  beauty ; thresh  not  with  sculptured  flails  nor 
put  bas  reliefs  on  millstones.” 

I plead  with  earnestness  of  deep  conviction  for  the  educational  value 
of  the  study  of  the  constructive  processes  of  the  world,  whether  in  the 
workshop  and  school,  blossomed  forth  at  their  best;  emphasize  this 
proviso  only,  that  the  study  Of  these  processes  shall  be  deep  enough  to 
reveal  in  them  not  merely  exhibitions  of  law,  but  the  infinite  play  of 
human  intellect  and  human  feeling  as  well. 

In  the  next  place  your  methods  are  pedagogical.  Unconscious  imi- 
tation is  a great  factor  in  education.  All  knowledge  or  habit  con- 
sciously acquired  is  prosaic,  insecure,  and  dead,  compared  to  that  which 
comes  from  unconscious  imitation.  The  energies  of  school  boards  are 
usually  absorbed  in  providing  the  essentials  of  schooling ; they  have 
no  money  for  such  refinements  and  graces,  and  consequently  give  them 
but  little  thought. 

May  scores  of  thousands  be  made  wiser  and  happier  by  this  Fair; 
may  your  treasury  fill  to  the  brim,  and  may  the  gold  of  your  coffers 
and  the  energies  of  your  soul  unite  to  extend  and  exalt  your  influence 
beyond  any  attainment  of  the  past. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were  closed  with  music  by  Carter’s 
band,  and  the  guests  were  invited  to  examine  the  great  collec- 
tion of  useful  and  beautiful  things  which  compose  this  unique 
exhibition. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


^resilient. 

HORACE  T.  ROCKWELL  . The  Warren,  Roxbury,  and  41  Arch  St 


Utopresrtintt. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON 46  West  Cedar  St. 


^Treasurer. 

NEWTON  TALBOT 30  West  St. 

ifcecretarg. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL  . . Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave. 

trustees. 

Samuel  N.  Davenport  .......  Brighton,  Mass. 

John  F.  Buerkel 28  Union  Park  St. 

Edward  F.  Porter  ........  Watertown,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Turner  .........  31  West  St. 

Henry  C.  Whitcomb 42  Arch  St. 

Ottomar  Wallburg 136  Harrison  Ave. 

Charles  H.  Morse  . . Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Hall  .......  88  Adams  St.,  Dorchester. 

William  L.  Miller  .........  17  Milk  St. 

Henry  D.  Dupee  .....  12  Monadnock  St.,  Dorchester. 

John  Evans 75  Huntington  ave. 

James  H.  Roberts  ........  137  Portland  St. 


Regular  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Government  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 

Month. 


Committee  of  belief. 


Alfred  R.  Turner  (Chairman) 
Duncan  D.  Russell 
Henry  B.  Chandler  . 

John  J.  McNutt  .... 
Lemuel  M.  Ham  .... 
George  R.  Emerson 
Leonard  B.  Nichols  . 

George  W.  Stevens 
William  Lamprell 

Regular  Meetings , third 


Malden,  Mass. 
. . 13  Allston  St.,  Dorchester. 

11  Linden  St.,  South  Boston. 
. 78  F St.,  South  Boston. 

158  Portland  St. 
. 88  E.  Dedham  St. 

103  Chestnut  St. 
146  West  Newton  St. 
357  Commercial  St. 
Tuesday  in  each  Month. 
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Stantring  Committees. 

Finance  Committee.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Turner, 
Porter,  and  Hall. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund.  — Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  Whittier, 
and  Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund.  — E.  Notes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  and 
George  L.  Damon. 

Committee  on  Building.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Daven- 
port, Wallburg,  and  Miller. 

Committee  on  Library.  — Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Whitcomb,  Hall, 
Dupee,  and  Buerkel. 


Special  Committees. 

On  Details  of  the  Twentieth  Exhibition.  — President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  Messrs.  Porter,  Turner,  Davenport,  Morse,  Hall,  Buerkel, 
Dupee,  and  the  Secretary. 

On  Trade  Schools. — President,  Vice-President,  Morse,  Roberts,  and 
Evans. 

Superintendent  of  Mechanics  Building.  — Albert  L.  Knox. 

Janitor.  — George  F.  Oliver. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 

Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1897. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  this  place  this  afternoon  at  three  o’clock,  President  Rockwell  in 
the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  aud  approved. 

The  first  business  in  order  being  the  consideration  of  sundry 
amendments  to  our  By-Laws,  offered  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
October,  1896,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  which  they  had 
been  referred  being  in  print  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  they 
were  considered  seriatim. 

Article  2,  Section  1.  Proposition  to  admit  members  “of  either 
sex.” 

Article  10.  Proposition  to  add  anew  section  pertaining  to  the  same 
subject,  the  two  sections  were  considered  together. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  “ Inexpedient.” 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  sustained  by  a vote  of  “ more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and  voting.” 

Article  2,  Section  8.  Report  of  the  Committee  to  change  the  last 
clause  so  as  to  provide  that  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charity  Fund  shall  be  audited  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  ” the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Article  4,  Section  1.  Proposition  to  change  term  of  office  so  as  to 
elect  Trustees  for  six  years. 

Report  of  Committee  “ Inexpedient.” 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting”  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  sustained. 
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Article  4,  Section  2.  Report  of  Committee  to  repeal  this  section, 
which  prohibits  the  election  of  sundry  officers  for  more  than  three 
years  successively. 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  ” the  report  of  the  Committee  was  rejected. 

This  action  also  included  the  proposition  to  change  the  number  of 
Section  3. 

Article  7,  Section  1.  Report  of  the  Committee  to  strike  out  the 
last  five  words,  relating  to  the  “ Committee  on  Delinquents.” 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  ” the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Article  7,  Section  4.  Report  of  the  Committee  to  insert  the  words 
“and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance”  in  this  section  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present 
and  voting.” 

Article  8,  Section  3.  Report  of  Committee  to  strike  out  certain 
words  and  insert  others,  the  better  to  define  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  ” the  changes  recommended  by  the  Committee  were  adopted. 

Article  8,  Section  5.  Report  of  Committee  to  strike  out  the  last 
clause,  relating  to  the  “ Committee  on  Delinquents.” 

By  vote  of  “ more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  present  and 
voting”  the  change  recommended  by  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which  was  in  print  and  in  the 
hands  of  members,  as  follows  : 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  16,  1897  : 


There  has  been  received  as  follows 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  11,  1896 

Annual  assessments,  1891 

“ “ 1893  . 

“ “ 1894  . 

“ “ 1895  . 

“ “ 1896  . 

“ “ 1897  . 

“ “ 1898  . 

“ “ 1899  . 


$13,306  10 

$5  00 
5 00 
10  00 
184  00 
746  00 
8 00 
2 00 
2 00 


Carried  forward 


$962  00 


$13,306  10 
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Brought  forward 

$962  00 

Special  assessment,  1885 

40  00 

Membership  fees  .... 

225  00 

Life-membership  fees  . 

58  00 

Reinstatement  fee 

1 00 

Interest : 

Revere  House  shares  . 

$80  00 

Shattuck  Fund  .... 

366  67 

On  bank  deposits 

77  07 

Rent  of  Mechanics  Building  : 

Grand  Hall  ..... 

. $39,410  49 

Cotillion  Hall  .... 

5,058  85 

Electric  light  .... 

2,485  67 

Gas  light 

284  64 

Storage  and  loan  of  furniture 

162  29 

Commissions  and  over-payments 

Insurance,  damage  by  lightning 

Notes  discounted  .... 

Nineteenth  Exhibition 

Total  receipts  .... 

$13,306  10 


1,286  00 


523  74 


47,401  94 
69  93 
214  00 
9,200  00 
1,135  17 


$73,136  88 


There  has  been  paid  as  follows  : 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 

Committee  of  Relief  ...... 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  ..... 

Interest  on  second-mortgage  bonds  .... 

Interest  on  loans  ....... 

Taxes  for  1896  

Insurance  on  building  — three-year  policies 
Insurance  against  accidents  — one  year  . 

Secretary,  nine  months,  three  months  charged  to 

Nineteenth  Exhibition 

Secretary’s  supplies 

Treasurer  ........ 

Printing  ........ 


$750  00 
61  10 
400  00 
262  74 


Mechanics  Building : 

Outside  repairs  .... 
Inside  repairs  .... 
Electrical  plant,  including  repairs 
boiler  ..... 
Old  bill  for  belting,  1895 


and  a new 


$11,739  57 
3,265  95 

7,998  96 
795  56 


$23,800  04 


$1,800  00 
1,917  50 
5,600  00 
117  00 
675  23 
3,990  60 
5,930  00 
150  00 


1,473  84 


$21,654  17 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward  ...... 

Old  bill  for  steam-fitting,  1895  .... 

Old  bill  for  setting  boiler,  1895  .... 

$23,800  04 
600  67 

359  06 

The  distribution  of  the  above  charges  to  “ Mechanics  Building  ” 
is  approximate,  but  the  total  is  correct. 

Administration : 

Pay-roll  ........ 

Water 

Fuel 

$8,353  07 
889  20 
2,200  43 

These  items  of  “ Administration  ” include  the  pay- 
ments to  engineers,  electricians,  and  firemen,  and 
also  the  fuel  and  water  used  in  running  the  electric 
plant. 

Supplies  and  care  of  electric  plant  other  than  stated 
above  ........ 

Gas  ......... 

Voted  to  two  retiring  Presidents  .... 

Telephone  ........ 

Fire  extinguishers 

Sundries  ........ 

1,327  39 
2,074  00 
1,065  00 
156  00 

140  00 

432  68 

Charity  Fund  bequest  of  Henry  E.  Joslyn 

Second  mortgage  ....... 

Nineteenth  Exhibition  ...... 

Cash  balance 


Total  receipts  Nineteenth  Exhibition  .... 
Total  payments 

Balance  ......... 

The  first  mortgage  is  now  $140,000,  at  4 per  cent,  interest. 


$21,654  17 


24,759  77 


16,637 

77 

260 

54 

1,600 

00 

7,163 

82 

$72,076 

07 

1,060 

81 

$73,136 

88 

$91,814 

90 

53,859 

95 

$37,954 

95 

The  second  mortgage  is  $16,600,  of  which  the  Charity  Fund  hold  $14,200,  on 
which  interest  is  paid  at  4 per  cent,  yearly ; leaving  unpaid  $2,900. 


Insurance : 

Mechanics  Building . $200,000  00 

Boilers,  against  accidents  .......  20,000  00 

Building,  against  accidents  .......  10,000  00 

Organ  . 2,500  00 


I estimate  that  the  Association  owes  bills  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 


dollars. 


NEWTON  TALBOT, 


Treasurer. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was  presented  in  print,  as 
follows : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  have  examined  in 
detail  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to  be  as  in  the  condensed 
report  herewith  submitted.  The  accounts  of  the  Nineteenth  Exhibition,  having 
been  closed,  show  a credit  balance  of  $37,954.95. 

H.  T.  ROCKWELL, 
HORACE  H.  WATSON, 
HENRY  A.  TURNER, 
EDWARD  F.  PORTER, 
DANIEL  B.  BADGER. 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1897. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  presented  their  report  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Jan.  4,  1897. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation : 

Gentlemen  : In  making  our  report  to  you  at  this  time,  as  the  By-Laws  re- 
quire, giving  the  details  of  our  labors  for  the  year  1896,  the  Committee  of  Relief 
desire  to  give  our  members  a few  statistics  not  usually  accessible  to  them, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  of  interest. 

All  prudent  men  wish  to  know  where  their  money  goes  when  they  entrust  it 
to  others  to  expend.  During  the  past  year  we  have  drawn  from  our  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  $1,962.50,  all  of  which  we  have  paid  to  our  beneficiaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  which  one  of  our  number  paid  for  fares. 
This  has  been  paid  to  seventeen  people — four  members,  nine  widows,  and 
four  children.  Of  the  latter,  three  are  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  There  is 
not  a person  among  our  beneficiaries  who  in  our  judgment  is  not  entirely  worthy 
of  our  benefactions  and  by  our  principles  entitled  to  aid.  Among  them  is  one 
widow  who  has  been  on  our  list  since  1838,  a period  of  fifty-eight  years.  We 
have  paid  to  this  worthy  woman  during  this  time  more  than  $3,000.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  a member  was  put  on  our  list  to  whom,  and  to  his  widow  after  his 
death,  we  have  paid  $2,500.  Still  another  widow  has  received  in  fourteen  years 
nearly  $1,000.  A few  figures  going  still  farther  back  may  not  be  amiss.  To 
fourteen  beneficiaries,  members  and  widows,  we  have  paid  sums  ranging  from 
$1,040  to  $2,600,  or  on  au  average  $1,700,  for  periods  from  twelve  to  forty-nine 
years;  the  average  being  thirty  years.  No  doubt  many  of  you  would  be  sur- 
prised on  looking  over  the  list  of  our  past  beneficiaries  to  find  among  them  so 
many  men  who  in  their  prime  were  known  as  able  business  men,  and  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  enough  of  this  world’s  goods  to  place  them  and  their  families 
above  want.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  our  records  may  well 
be  heeded.  They  knew  not,  and  we  cannot  know,  “ what  a day  may  bring  forth.” 
It  is  a gratifying  experience  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  distribute  the 
funds  provided  by  our  Association  to  provide  our  indigent  members,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  with  means  to  supply  the  actual  necessities  of  life  at  a 
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period  when  they  cannot  earn  their  daily  bread.  In  other  directions  our  Asso- 
ciation has  done  and  is  doing  work  which  is  more  popularly  known,  but  we  sub- 
mit that  as  measured  by  the  highest  standard  the  results  of  the  work  of  this 
Committee  are  second  to  none  performed  by  us.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
had  on  our  list  twelve  beneficiaries ; namely,  three  members,  five  widows,  and 
four  children.  During  the  year  one  member  and  three  widows  were  added  to  the 
list,  but  the  member  added  and  one  widow  required  aid  only  for  a short  time, 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  three  members,  seven  widows,  and  four  children. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  year  be  the  same  as 
the  last  — $3,000. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

dayid  mcintosh, 

Chairman  of  Relief  Committee. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Committee  report  having  paid  out  forty- 
five  dollars  more  than  the  Treasurer  charges  to  them.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  that  sum  was  returned  to  them  after 
having  been  paid  to  a beneficiary,  and  consequently  was  paid  out  a 
second  time,  making  the  total  payments  as  shown  in  their  report. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  presented  their  report  as  fol- 
lows : 


The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, submit  herewith  their  Annual  Report : 


Amount  of  fund  as  per  last  report  . 

Items  of  fund : 

Charity  Fund  . . . $21,158  85 

Caroline  Mackav  Richardson  Fund,  5,000  00 
Levi  Chubbuck  Fund  . . . 1,000  00 


$27,158  85 


Received  from  income  : 
Legacy  from  H.  E.  Joslyn 
Income  from  interest  . 


$260  54 
1,068  87 

1,329  41 


The  above  is  invested  as  follows  : 

142  second-mortgage  bonds,  M.C.M.A. 
On  deposit  in  Home  Savings  Bank 
On  deposit  in  Franklin  Savings  Bank  . 


$28,488  26 


$14,200  00 
8,009  11 
6,279  15 

$28,488  26 


LEVI  L.  WILLCUTT, 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 
CHARLES  WHITTIER, 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. 
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President  Rockwell  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : You  have  reason  for  gratifica- 
tion in  the  evidence  of  an  active  interest  in  our  affairs,  as  shown  by 
the  large  attendance  of  members  to-day  and  at  other  recent  meetings. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  reported  upon 
by  your  Treasurer,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  a satisfactory  state. 
That  they  are  not  more  so,  especially  as  to  a rapid  decrease  of  our  debt, 
results  partly  from  the  faults  of  this  building,  which  we  are  gradually 
correcting,  and  partly  from  the  receipt  of  less  income  than  we  had 
expected.  To  convey  to  your  minds  a concise  idea  of  the  position 
to-day,  I give  you  a simple  statement  in  round  numbers,  comparing 
the  financial  situation  with  that  of  two  years  ago.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1895,  our  first  and  second  mortgage  debt  was  8165,000, 
and  our  floating  debt  $6,000.  Now  the  former  is  $142,000,  and 
the  latter  $9,000.  Meantime  we  have  had  surplus  income  of,  say, 
$50,000  from  the  last  exhibition  and  from  ordinary  leases.  This 
money  has  been  expended  in  reducing  the  debt,  as  before  stated,  and 
in  the  permanent  improvements  made  during  1895  and  1896  to  the 
amount  of  over  $25,000.  The  larger  part  of  this  latter  sum  was  ex- 
pended for  the  renewal  of  the  roof  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  which 
had  been  reported  as  a pressing  necessity  by  my  predecessor  in  office, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  our  plant  for  heating,  lighting,  and  power 
sufficiently  to  meet  actual  demands  with  safety  and  economy.  New 
seats  in  the  balcony  of  Grand  Hall,  five  thousand  square  feet  of 
new  floors,  and  material  improvements  in  the  interior  of  Exhibition 
Hall  have  also  been  included  in  the  expenditures  of  the  two  years. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  Board  of  Government,  though  realizing 
the  desirability  of  some  further  expenditures  for  improvement,  will 
undertake  nothing  of  any  special  moment  during  1897  except  in 
connection  with  current  leases.  We  know  that  the  year  will  not  be 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  income  ; and  care  will  be  required  to  show 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a condition  as  good  as  that  of 
to-day. 

We  have  to  note  that  death  has  reduced  our  roll  of  members  to 
an  unusual  extent,  notably  as  to  several  of  our  most  useful  active 
members  and  those  on  our  honorary  list.  Suitable  biographic 
notices  will  be  appended  to  the  Report  of  these  proceedings.  In 
that  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  few  new  members  have 
been  admitted.  While  it  would  certainly  add  to  our  strength  and 
capacity  for  usefulness  to  receive  accessions  coming  in  voluntarily, 
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through  interest  in  our  work,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  important  to 
make  any  systematic  effort  at  recruiting,  for  the  reason  that  our 
position  is  at  present  somewhat  uncertain.  It  may  appear  as  to 
our  future  scope  that  we  have  little  else  before  us  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  existing  financial  interests  — in  which  case  the  acquisition 
of  more  members  would  be  a matter  of  indifference ; while  if  it 
develops  in  the  future  that  we  still  have  a field  of  usefulness  of  some 
considerable  importance  from  a public  point  of  view,  the  moral 
strength  of  a larger  membership  will  be  desirable. 

During  the  past  year  the  voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of  many 
members  to  secure  a permanent  memorial  of  our  founder,  Paul 
Revere,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  exterior  decoration  of  our  building, 
has  culminated.  The  heroic  bust  in  bronze  by  Kraus  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  pedestal  is  now  being  constructed.  With  this 
bust  in  place,  the  people  of  Boston  will  have  constantly  before  them 
a memorial  of  one  feature  of  our  history  in  which  they  as  well  as 
ourselves  may  take  a pride  ; for  it  tells  something  more  than  the 
story  of  the  great  mechanic  of  the  last  century  — it  symbolizes  the 
sturdy  patriotism  and  high  principle  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  a nation,  as  we  hope,  deep  and  strong. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Association  will  authorize  the  holding  of  an 
exhibition  in  1898.  The  gathering  of  such  an  exhibition  as  we 
desire  grows  from  period  to  period  more  difficult.  This  results  not 
from  want  of  good  intention  and  well-directed  effort,  but  from  the 
growing  disinclination  of  the  most  desirable  class  of  exhibitors  in 
“inventions  and  improvements”  to  use  this  method  of  advancing 
their  interests.  The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  facilities 
of  transportation  and  personal  communication  are  responsible  for  this 
condition.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  promoters  of  “ new  and  useful” 
things  have  not  already  found  a way  of  reaching  the  public  before 
we  open  our  doors.  Yet  the  public  will  doubtless  find  in  our  next 
exhibition,  and  those  to  come  later,  ample  interest ; and  so  long  as 
that  is  true  it  is  our  duty  to  them  and  to  ourselves  to  repeat  our 
difficult  labors,  achieving  such  benefits  as  we  may  for  the  industrial 
interests  — less  marked  than  formerly  though  they  may  be. 

Our  Association  was  originally  formed  for  three  purposes : for 
charity  in  our  own  circle,  for  the  stimulation  of  invention,  industry, 
and  art,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  good  methods  of  instruction 
for  young  mechanics. 

Our  charities  remain ; the  stimulation  of  the  industrial  arts  through 
exhibitions  I have  already  touched  upon  ; and,  as  to  the  third  purpose 
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mentioned,  the  question  of  our  future  importance  and  influence  is  an 
open  one.  You  know  that  modern  methods  have  substantially  oblit- 
erated the  apprenticeship  system,  collaterally  to  which  we  were  once 
largely  helpful.  Meantime,  in  certain  methods  of  the  instruction  of 
youth  an  advance  has  been  made  through  technical  and  manual  train- 
ing schools  under  public  and  private  auspices.  In  the  promotion  or 
support  of  these  schools  this  Association  has  no  occasion  to  partici- 
pate. But  as  to  strictly  trade  schools,  which  would  accomplish  as 
well,  possibly  better,  what  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  did,  there 
have  not  been  taken  in  Massachusetts  any  decisive  steps.  Toward  such 
schools  we  may  have  an  appropriate  relation,  and  we  may  or  may  not 
have  a duty.  During  the  past  year  a committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  matter,  and  their  report,  prepared  by  Professor  Morse, 
is  before  you.  I have  to  suggest  that  this  report  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, with  a view  of  any  possible  and  desirable  concurrent  action  by 
this  body  with  others  having  similar  purposes.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  this  Association  can  find  in  this  connection  a field  of  usefulness, 
I know  that  you  will  heartily  approve  and  support  the  Government 
in  any  practical  and  beneficent  measures. 

In  closing,  I have  simply  to  give  }Tou  a pledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  of  a purpose  to  give  to  all  the  affairs  of  this  Associa- 
tion a continuance  of  that  faithful  and  unselfish  service  to  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  in  past  years. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  deposit  one 
ballot  in  the  name  of  the  Association  for  Newton  Talbot,  the  candi- 
date reported  by  the  Nominating  Committee  for  Treasurer,  and  it  was 
so  deposited,  and  he  was  declared  elected  Treasurer  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year. 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  William  Marble  was  instructed  to 
deposit  one  ballot  in  the  name  of  the  Association  for  Alfred  Bicknell, 
the  candidate  reported  by  the  Nominating  Committee  for  Secretary, 
and  it  was  so  deposited,  and  he  was  declared  elected  Secretary  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  deposit  one 
ballot  in  the  name  of  the  Association  for  the  candidates  reported  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  Trustees,  and  it  was  so  deposited,  and 
William  L.  Miller,  Henry  D.  Dupee,  John  Evans,  and  James  H. 
Roberts  were  declared  elected  Trustees  of  this  Association  for  three 
years. 
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By  unanimous  consent  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  deposit  one 
ballot  m the  name  of  the  Association  for  the  candidates  reported  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief, 
and  it  was  so  deposited,  and  George  R.  Emerson,  Lemuel  M.  Ham, 
and  George  W.  Stevens  were  declared  elected  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  three  years,  and  William  Lamprell  was  declared 
elected  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  one  year. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  so  much  of  the  net  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be  needed 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current 
year. 

William  Marble,  Henry  N.  Sawyer,  and  Charles  Whittier  were  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for  new 
members,  who  having  attended  to  that  duty  reported  that  Edwin  D. 
Gurney  and  Frank  M.  Porter  had  each  received  sixty-five  votes,  and 
they  were  accordingly  declared  elected  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

The  President  stated  that  on  account  of  some  informality  the  can- 
didates reported  for  honorary  membership  had  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Board  of  Government  for  correction,  and  would  be  reported  at  a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  call  for  the  meeting  in  reference  to 
trade  schools,  a report  drawn  by  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Morse,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  Messrs.  Rockwell  and  Whitcomb,  a Committee  ap- 
pointed some  months  previously  to  consider  that  subject,  was  read, 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  : At  the  request  of  the  President  of  this  Association,  I 
have  looked  into  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  this  Association  establishing  a 
trade  school,  which,  in  a measure,  shall  take  the  place  of  the  obsolete  appren- 
ticeship system. 

Since  the  time  of  its  organization,  this  Association  has  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  in  everything  pertaining  to  that  which  would  increase  the  knowledge 
and  usefulness  of  the  mechanic.  When  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  was  given  it  was  well  deserved.  Whether  that  name  is 
well  deserved  to-day  I shall  leave  for  you  to  decide. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a man  who  desired  to  become  proficient  in  any  trade 
was  apprenticed  to  some  workman  skilful  in  that  particular  line  of  work,  and 
gave  time  varying  from  three  to  nine  years  according  to  the  trade.  The  result 
of  this  method  was  the  development  of  very  skilful  mechanics.  The  introduction 
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of  machinery  and  changes  in  the  social  conditions  have  entirely  changed  this 
method,  and  to-day  the  man  who  desires  to  learn  a trade  gets  to  work  at  it  in  the 
best  way  he  can,  and  blunders  along,  and  after  a time  claims  to  be  a master 
mechanic  in  that  particular  line.  All  the  trades  are  thronged  with  men  who  know 
nothing  at  all  about  that  which  should  be  known  by  a skilful  mechanic  in  that 
line.  It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  every  boy  who  was  a member  of 
the  family  of  those  good  people  called  Quakers  was  required,  before  entering 
upon  any  business,  to  master  some  particular  trade,  so  that  if  he  failed  in  the 
line  of  work  which  he  had  accepted  as  his  vocation  for  life  he  would  have  some- 
thing to  which  to  turn  and  be  able  to  support  himself  and  family. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  in  and  about  the  city  of  Boston  hun- 
dreds of  boys  who  have  not  and  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  a trade  which,  in  the  end,  will  give  them  and  their  families  an 
honest  support.  That  the  successful  business  man  and  manufacturer  owes 
something  to  the  coming  generation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  individuals,  few 
of  us  would  be  able  to  take  hold  of  this  matter,  but  all  together,  as  an  Association, 
we  certainly  can  at  least  be  a large  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  coming  generation. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  understand  the  difference  between  what  is 
technically  called  a manual-training  school  and  a trade  school.  A manual-train- 
ing school,  as  they  are  now  established  in  this  city,  is  a school  which  aims  to 
educate  the  whole  boy,  educating  the  hand  at  the  same  time  that  the  mind  is 
being  educated  in  this  technical  work,  and  also  educating  the  mind  through  the 
education  of  the  hand.  Usually  boys  who  are  graduates  of  grammar  schools  are 
eligible  to  positions  in  the  manual-training  school.  Here  from  three  to  four 
years  are  spent  in  the  study  generally  of  carpentry,  joinery,  blacksmithing,  iron- 
fitting,  and  machine-shop  practice,  and,  throughout  the  whole  course,  drawing  of 
a sufficiently  high  grade  to  nearly  turn  the  young  man  out  a draughtsman. 
During  this  time  he  is  also  receiving  instruction  in  mathematics,  French,  English, 
chemistry,  and  the  physics  that  you  formerly  called  “natural  philosophy.” 
After  four  years  of  this  work,  it  is,  of  course,  natural  that  a young  man  should 
have  a bent  for  a higher  education,  and  a large  percentage  of  the  boys  go  from 
the  manual-training  school  into  higher  tephnical  schools,  with  the  result  that  they 
will  never  become  our  mechanics,  but  will  be  the  superintendents  of  mechanics ; 
they  are  the  men  who  will  have  charge  of  our  factories,  our  railroads,  and  our 
mines. 

A school  to  develop  mechanics  must  be  able  to  do  the  work  in  less  than  four 
years.  It  must  accept  those  as  candidates  who  are  not  equal  in  intellectual 
ability  to  the  average  grammar-school  graduate.  In  place  of  giving  him  an  idea 
of  all  lines  of  mechanical  work,  a smattering  in  each,  it  must  teach  him  well  one 
particular  trade.  He  must  devote  a large  share  of  each  day  to  work  in  that 
particular  mechanical  line,  and  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  reading  and  study, 
and  the  study  of  subjects  which  will  make  him  more  proficient  in  his  trade.  He 
must  be  given  that  line  of  drawing  which  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  pursuit 
which  he  has  accepted  as  his  life  work.  This  is  the  work  of  a trade  school  and 
not  of  a manual-training  school. 

The  Public  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  require  that  every  city  of 
this  Commonwealth  having  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  shall  establish  a 
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manual- training  school,  usually  done  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  It  is 
the  accepted  theory  that  public  taxation  should  pay  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  this  State  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word  “ education ; ” that  the  city  or  town 
or  the  State  should  support  a trade  school  is  a ’question  which  has  not  yet  been 
settled  by  those  interested  in  this  line  of  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  schools 
of  this  character  are  to  be  established  the  work  must  be  done  by  private 
subscription. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  great  public  should  look  to  this  Association  to  father 
this  noble  undertaking.  And  indeed  what  organization  is  better  prepared  to  carry 
out  such  an  idea  than  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association?  That 
a trade  school  is  a public  necessity  is  acknowledged  by  all.  How  shall  this  great 
work  be  accomplished?  is  the  question  which  we  are  to  consider.  Over  a hundred 
years  ago  this  Association  was  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  mechanics. 
We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  be  in  the  future  what  we  were  in  the 
past  — the  leaders  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of  mechanics. 
Gentlemen,  the  time  is  ripe.  The  Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  Master 
Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association  are  ready  to  take  hold  with  us  upon  this 
important  matter,  and  push  it  to  completion.  Before  another  new  year  comes 
around  I am  in  hopes  to  see  this  school  well  under  way.  We  have  a magnificent 
building  in  a very  desirable  location.  All  we  need  is  to  say  “ Go ! ” and  the  race 
will  begin.  You,  gentlemen,  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  money  will  pour  in 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  this  school  in  our  own 
building,  and  with  comparatively  small  expense  to  us.  There  would  be  more 
candidates  apply  for  admission  to  this  school,  with  a nominal  entrance  fee,  than 
we  could  hope  to  accommodate.  Indeed,  we  could  have  our  pick. 

I would  suggest  that  a Committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  members  of 
other  organizations,  and  that  a sufficient  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  that  they 
may  visit  schools  of  this  character  in  New  York  city,  so  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  they  will  be  able  to  make  a report  more  definite  than  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  make  at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  expenditures  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  forward  this  scheme  to  a successful  ending. 

That  an  undertaking  which  means  so  little  to  us  as  individuals  and  yet  so  very 
much  to  the  coming  generation  will  be  dealt  with  lightly,  I have  no  fear. 

That  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  left  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of 
the  town  of  Boston  for  the  improvement  of  mechanics,  would  welcome  such  a 
school,  and  desire  that  his  appropriation  should  be  diverted  in  that  direction,  none 
of  us  for  a moment  have  a doubt.  Possibly  we  may  see  even  that  accomplished. 

Voted , That  the  subject  of  trade  schools  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Government  for  further  consideration,  with  instructions  to  report 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the  Association  at  their 
discretion. 

Voted,  That  John  L.  Given  and  Charles  B.  Linton  be  reinstated  in 
membership  in  this  Association,  as  provided  in  Article  2,  Section  4, 
of  our  By-Laws. 
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A communication  was  received  from  our  venerable  fellow-member 
and  Ex-President,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  submitting  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  meeting  a resolve  and  vote,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Boston,  Jan.  20,  1897. 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  assembled  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  respectfully  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Honorable  Congress  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
in  favor  of  the  repairs  of  the  frigate  “Constitution,”  now  lying  at  one  of  the 
national  navy  yards.  Edmund  Hartt,  the  builder,  and  several  others  of  the 
original  members  of  this  organization,  were  actively  engaged  in  its  construction 
in  Boston,  during  the  years  1794  and  1797. 

The  successive  generations  of  members  who  have  filled  its  ranks  have  with 
patriotic  pride  exulted  in  the  honored  career  of  the  ship,  been  stimulated  by  its 
gallant  achievements  in  the  maritime  wars  of  the  nation,  and  would  deplore 
with  great  grief  its  rapid  decay  or  destruction. 

We  trust  it  may  be  saved  as  a permanent  historical  memorial  of  the  valor  of 
the  fathers,  and  an  encouraging  incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  country  to  emulate 
the  sacrifices  and  bravery  of  the  men  who  on  its  decks  conquered  the  foe, 
adding  lustre  to  the  American  flag  which  streamed  over  them  during  the  con- 
flict. 

Voted , That  Mr.  Senator  Hoar,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Association,  be 
requested  to  present  this  resolve  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Voted,  That  this  Association  hold  its  next  Triennial  Exhibition  during  the 
year  1898 ; and  the  Board  of  Government  is  empowered  to  take  any  steps  which 
to  them  seem  advisable  in  connection  therewith  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
Association. 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  our  retiring 
officers,  Elmer  E.  Smith,  John  Y.  Mainland,  Samuel  Farquhar,  and  Daniel  B. 
Badger,  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  David  McIntosh,  Lyman  D.  Willcutt,  and 
Frederick  Mills,  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  this  Association  during  their  respective  terms  of  office. 

Mr.  Talbot  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  as  follows : 

Article  4,  Section  1.  Add  to  the  present  section  as  it  stands  the 
words,  “ The  names  of  all  candidates  for  officers  and  Committee  of 
Relief,  provided  for  in  this  section,  to  be  voted  for  at  any  election, 
shall  be  borne  upon  the  same  ballot ; and  they  may  be  voted  for 
jointly  or  separately,  as  the  meeting  shall  determine. 

This  proposed  amendment  was  referred  to  a Committee  consisting 
of  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Samuel  Farquhar,  and  Daniel  B.  Badger. 

Mr.  Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity 
Fund,  called  up  the  motion  laid  over  from  the  last  quarterly  meeting, 
in  reference  to  the  payment  to  the  Committee  of  Relief  of  the  interest 
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on  the  fund  as  fast  as  earned,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees 
neither  the  by-law  authorizing  the  fund  nor  the  vote  passed  by  the 
Association  at  the  meeting  in  April  last  was  sufficiently  definite  to 
justify  such  payment  without  further  instructions. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  on  motion 

Voted,  That  all  questions  relating  to  the  policy  which  it  is  advisable  for  this 
Association  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  Charity  Fund  be  referred 
to  a Committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  in- 
structions to  report  their  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  print,  and  that  the 
same  be  sent  to  the  members  with  the  notices  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  at 
which  the  same  shall  be  considered. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  Ira  G.  Hersey,  Henry 
A.  Turner,  and  Henry  D.  Dupee. 

Voted , That  one  thousand  copies  of  the]  report  of  this  meeting,  to  include 
also  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  this  Association  for 
the  past  year  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members,  be  printed,  and  a copy  sent 
to  each  member,  and  to  such  other  persons  and  organizations  as  has  been 
customary. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  MATTER  PREPARED  BY  THE  SECRETARY,  AS  PRO- 
VIDED IN  THE  BY-LAWS,  ASSUMED  TO  BE  OF  INTEREST  TO 
OUR  MEMBERS. 


Prominent  in  public  importance  among  the  operations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  1896  was  the  movement  to  procure  a bust  of  our 
first  President,  Paul  Revere,  in  bronze,  of  heroic  size,  to  be  placed  on 
a suitable  support  outside  of  our  building  in  front  of  Grand  Hall. 
Some  months  previously  a bust  had  been  modelled  in  plaster  by 
Robert  Kraus,  a well-known  sculptor,  who  had  received  his  education 
abroad.  His  model  was  pronounced  by  those  qualified  to  judge  to 
be  a strong  and  finely  modelled  face  and  figure  and  a meritorious 
work  of  art,  well  worthy  of  so  conspicuous  a position.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  producing  a satisfactory  likeness  of  this  notable 
citizen  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  bust  of  him  was  known  to  exist,  and  all 
his  portraits  were  painted  when  he  was  quite  old.  At  the  time  of  his 
famous  ride  he  was  only  forty-one,  and  when  President  of  our  Asso- 
ciation sixty-one  years  of  age.  But  the  artist  succeeded  in  producing 
the  features  of  a man  of  middle  age,  very  strong  and  full  of  the  vigor 
which  it  is  known  that  he  possessed. 

The  Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  consisted  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Horace  H.  Watson,  Ottomar  Wallburg,  and  Levi  L.  Willcutt. 

Under  their  direction  circulars  were  sent  to  our  members  soliciting 
their  aid,  as  it  was  felt  that  if  the  expense  of  the  work  was  borne 
by  the  individual  members  it  would  better  represent  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  than  if  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  responses  were  very  gratifying,  covering  remittances  from 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  members,  as  follows  : 


Charles  N.  Bacon, 
John  H.  Bacon, 
Daniel  B.  Badger, 
Erastus  B.  Badger, 
Edwin  Bailey, 

John  W.  Bailey, 
Benjamin  F.  Baker, 


W.  M.  Baker, 

L.  D.  Bartlett, 
Wm.E.  Bartlett, 
Ivory  Bean, 

George  W.  Berry, 
Alfred  Bicknell, 
Joseph  L.  Bicknell, 


William  E.  Bird, 

C.  Blake, 

George  F.  Blake, 
Isaac  H.  Bogart, 
George  F.  Bourne, 
W.  H.  Bowker, 
John  A.  Bradford, 
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A.  H.  Brainard, 

W.  D.  Brewer, 

Wm.  J.  Bride, 

Luther  Briggs, 

S.  R.  Brintnall, 
Charles  M.  Bromwich, 
Luther  F.  Brooks, 
Samuel  N.  Brown, 
Charles  H.  Bruce, 
Silas  B.  Buck, 

John  F.  Buerkel, 
Phillip  H.  Butler, 

John  A.  Caldwell, 

J.  E.  Came, 

Frank  H.  Caney, 

Hugh  Carey, 

George  O.  Carpenter, 
Wm.  Carpenter, 

Rufus  B.  Carr, 

Thomas  W.  Carter, 
George  H.  Cavanagh, 
John  Cavanagh, 

Wm.  H.  Cavanagh, 
Josiah  G.  Chase, 

Cyrus  T.  Clark, 

Fred’k  O.  Clark, 

Henry  B.  Chandler, 
Daniel  E.  Chase, 

John  C.  Clapp, 

A.  P.  Clifford, 

Benj.  F.  Colcord, 

Wm.  F.  Collins, 

David  Connery, 

Isaac  Cook, 

Joseph  Crawshaw, 

J.  F.  Crockett, 

Robert  Crosbie, 

Samuel  T.  Crosby, 

M.  H.  Cuddihy, 

A.  F.  Curtin, 

Ethan  A.  Cushing, 
Rufus  Cushman, 

George  Curtis, 

C.  A.  Damon, 
Frederick  Davis, 

H.  B.  Dennison, 

Benj.  F.  Dewing, 
George  H.  Dickerman, 


Charles  A.  Dodge, 
Charles  H.  Dodge, 
W.  E.  Donnell, 
Edwin  Dresser, 
Henry  D.  Dupee, 
Edwin  Dyer, 

George  H.  Eager, 

T.  R.  B.  Edmands, 
John  F.  Edwards, 
Francis  F.  Emery, 
Charles  Emmel, 

John  Evans, 

C.  F.  Fairbanks, 

I.  H.  Farnham, 

Isaac  Fenno, 

W.  Fillmore, 

W.  W.  Fisher, 
Stetson  Foster, 
George  H.  Fox, 
Frank  Fuller, 

W.  H.  Gallison, 

W.  H.  Goodwin, 
George  D.  Grant, 
James  Gurney, 
Henry  Hall, 

H.  C.  Hansen, 

M.  H.  Hartnett, 
Samuel  Hastings, 
Charles  J.  Hayden, 
John  C.  Haynes, 
Charles  A.  Hearsey, 
A.  W.  Hersey, 
Francis  C.  Hersey, 
Ira  G.  Hersey, 
William  Hichborn, 
Lew  C.  Hill, 

Arthur  Hodges, 
Charles  W.  Holtzer, 
George  E.  Homer, 

A.  R.  Hooper, 

John  J.  Horgan, 
Albert  Hughes, 
George  S.  Hutchings, 

J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 
Horace  James, 
Charles  Jenkins, 

John  A.  Johnson, 
Patrick  Johnson, 


F.  X.  Julian, 

A.  E.  Kenrick, 

D.  T.  Kenrick, 

M.  F.  Kenrick, 
William  Lamprell, 

E.  D.  Leighton, 
George  E.  Leighton, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
Samuel  Little, 

R.  Lockwood, 

John  P.  Lovell, 
George  Lyon, 

George  W.  Macauley, 
Samuel  T.  Manson, 
William  Marble, 
William  McKie, 

James  D.  McLellan, 
Neil  McNeil, 

A.  M.  McPhail, 

F.  B.  McQuesten, 

R.  F.  Means, 

John  Mears, 

Joseph  Measures, 

Wm.  B.  Merrill, 
Albert  Metcalf, 
Herbert  F.  Miller, 
Frederick  Mills, 

A.  G.  Minton, 

Henry  Mitchell, 

John  G.  Mitchell, 

J.  K.  Montgomery, 
Charles  A.  Morss, 

A.  M.  Morton, 

Francis  F.  Morton, 
Newton  Morton, 

R.  D.  Mossman, 

James  S.  Murphy, 
Alfred  J.  Neal, 

George  Nowell, 

E.  J.  Norris, 

Jacob  Norton, 

Wm.  A.  Norton, 
Francis  C.  Oliver, 
Henry  Paddock, 

W.  W.  Page, 

Charles  W.  Parker, 
George  W.  Parker, 
Thomas  Parker, 
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Elwell  Parks, 

James  Smith  (E.  Boston)  ,J.  E.  Waitt, 

Elias  A.  Perkins, 

James  Smith(M.B.  Ass’n), 

, Ottomar  Wallburg, 

Francis  B.  Perkins, 

Wm.B.  Smith, 

Horace  H.  Watson, 

George  W.  Perry, 

Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Frank  W.  Webber, 

R.  H.  Pickett, 

Samuel  T.  Snow, 

Frederick  Weis, 

James  L.  Plimpton, 

John  Souther, 

Arioch  Wentworth, 

Albert  A.  Pope. 

C.  J.  Spencely, 

B.  W.  Wentworth, 

Louis  Prang, 

Alden  Speare, 

0.  M.  Wentworth, 

J.  H.  Preble, 

A.  T.  Stearns, 

Otis  Wentworth, 

James  R.  Putnam, 

F.  E.  Stimpson, 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb, 

George  J.  Quinsler, 

Wm.  P.  Stone, 

Henry  C.  Whitcomb, 

0.  J.  Rand, 

George  W.  Studley, 

R.  H.  White, 

John  C.  Randall, 

Warren  Studley, 

William  White, 

Francis  Raynes, 

E.  F.  Sweet, 

A.  C.  Whitney, 

John  H.  Reed, 

L.  S.  Swift, 

Chas.  Whittier, 

W.  S.  Richards, 

Josiah  R.  Teel, 

Joseph  D.  Wilde, 

George  L.  Richardson, 

John  Thompson, 

John  A.  Wiley, 

James  H.  Roberts, 

Thomas  Todd, 

John  D.  Willard, 

R.  R.  Robinson, 

James  P.  Tolman, 

L.  D.  Willcutt, 

Horace  T.  Rockwell, 

Horace  G.  Tucker, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 

J.  M.  Russell, 

Isaac  N.  Tucker, 

Charles  Williams  (Pitts  st.) 

Andrew  J.  Savage, 

Edward  C.  Turner, 

Charles  Williams,  jr., 

Thos.  C.  Savory, 

Henry  A.  Turner, 

E.  B.  Witherspoon, 

F.  A.  Searle, 

John  Turner, 

Henry  Withington, 

S.  M.  Shapleigb, 

E.  Van  Noordan, 

Rufus  M.  Yale, 

W.  A.  Sherry, 

James  W.  Vose, 

William  N.  Young. 

A.  Shuman, 

J.  A.  Wade, 



Elmer  F.  Smith, 

Alexander  Wadsworth, 

Total,  $1,160.00. 

The  design  for  the  supporting  bracket  was  the  work  of  our  talented 
fellow-member,  William  Gibbons  Preston,  who  also  generously  con- 
tributed the  necessary  working  drawings.  In  location  and  setting 
we  are  confident  that  the  verdict  of  our  art  connoisseurs  will  be  that  of 
approval. 

The  invitations  to  subscribe  stated  that  if  more  was  received  than 
was  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  bust  and  its  mounting  the 
balance  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Trustees  of  our  Charity  Fund. 
All  the  bills  have  not  yet  been  paid,  but  it  is  probable  that  a small 
balance  will  remain  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  manner. 

The  bust  and  its  support  are  completed,  and  by  the  time  this 
report  is  in  print  it  will  be  in  position  ; and  our  members  and  the  citi- 
zens generally  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  same.  It  seems 
particularly  appropriate  and  is  certainly  very  gratifying  that  this  old 
Association,  over  which  Paul  Revere  presided  with  such  commendable 
results  one  hundred  years  ago,  should  be  the  medium  of  erecting  in 
this,  his  native  city,  in  enduring  bronze,  this  bust,  which  we  may  con- 
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ficlently  predict  will  be  the  copy  for  all  similar  works  for  all  time.  In 
the  midst  of  the  labors  and  contentions  of  the  days  when  he  was  in 
his  prime,  he,  like  many  another  strong  man,  might  not  have  been 
estimated  at  his  true  worth. 

But  as  the  years  go  by  his  full  proportions  become  more  clear,  his 
many  and  various  labors  better  appreciated,  and  his  fame  broader 
and  more  enduring.  Few  better  object-lessons  exist  for  the  guid- 
ance and  emulation  of  our  youth  to-day  than  the  life  and  labors  of 
PAUL  REVERE. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  Leonard  B.  Nichols  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  in  place  of  Horace  Weston, 
who  had  died  during  the  quarter. 

Notice  was  given  by  the  Treasurer  that  he  had  received  the  sum  of 
$260.64,  it  being  a bequest  to  the  Association  contained  in  the  will  of 
Henry  E.  Joslyn,  who  was  a member  of  the  Association  twenty-two 
years,  and  who  died  in  1893.  By  vote  it  was  paid  into  the  Charity 
Fund. 

The  total  number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1896,  was  . 

Joined  during  the  year  ..... 

Reinstated  ........ 

Dropped  from  membership  for  non-payment  of  dues 
Died  during  the  year  ...... 

Total  membership  Jan.  1,  1897 
Of  this  number  238  are  life  members. 

Of  our  present  members  thirteen  have  been  members  fifty  years  or 
more,  as  follows  : John  Davenport,  65  years ; John  F.  Edwards, 
62  ; Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  59  ; James  Loring,  59  ; James  S.  Sweet, 
59;  Edwin  Brown,  59;  John  Cummings,  58;  William  Pratt,  57; 
Silas  B.  Buck,  55 ; William  G-.  Clark,  55  ; William  E.  Donnell,  55  ; 
Edwin  Bailey,  50  ; and  Charles  Davenport,  50. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  there  was  due  the  Association  from 
members  the  sum  of  $466.00,  of  which  $370.00  was  for  the  special 
assessment  levied  in  1885  and  $96.00  for  annual  assessments.  It  may 
not  be  remembered  by  or  known  to  all  of  our  members  that  in  1885 
our  necessities  were  such  that  the  Association  voted  to  levy  a special 
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assessment  of  ten  dollars  on  each  member.  They  also  raised  the 
annual  dues  from  two  to  five  dollars  ; but  as  nearly  one-half  of  our 
members  were  life  members,  not  liable  to  annual  assessments,  the 
proposition  was  made  to  levy  a special  assessment  which  would  legally 
include  all.  This  assessment  amounted  to  about  $9,000,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  paid  within  two  years.  The  amounts  charged  to 
our  beneficiaries  were  remitted  by  the  Board  of  Government,  and 
nothing  was  collected  from  members  discharged  from  membership 
for  non-payment  of  their  annual  dues  in  the  years  following.  As 
above  stated  thirty-seven  still  remain  in  arrears.  In  such  cases  the 
amount  is  deducted  from  the  funeral  benefit  at  the  death  of  the 
member.  According  to  Section  4,  Article  2,  of  our  By-Laws  any 
member  who  is  in  arrears  for  his  annual  assessments  for  two  years 
loses  his  membership  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Government  or  Association. 

The  aunual  assessments  were  reduced  from  five  to  two  dollars 
Jan.  1,  1895  ; and  the  present  condition  of  the  property  and  finances 
of  the  Association  renders  it  very  improbable  that  the  annual  dues 
will  be  again  increased  or  that  another  special  assessment  will  ever 
be  required. 


MEMORANDA  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS,  1896. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Year 

Joined. 

Died. 

Age 
yrs.  m. 

d. 

Y ears 
a mem- 
ber. 

David  S.  Simpson 

Blacksmith 

1871 

Jan. 

1 

72 

25 

James  W.  Black 

Photographer  .... 

1856 

4 

70 

10 

25 

40 

George  W.  Pope 

Mason 

1862 

16 

74 

10 

34 

Horace  Weston 

Painter 

1873 

27 

70 

8 

23 

Edward  T.  Rand  ..... 

Soap  Manufacturer  . 

1876 

27 

72 

1 

8 

20 

Ezekiel  G.  Byam 

Match  Manufacturer  . 

1874 

Feb. 

17 

67 

5 

18 

22 

Enos  B.  Phillips 

Brassfounder  .... 

1890 

21 

63 

6 

Nathaniel  W.  Turner  . . . 

Gasfitter  

1853 

23 

85 

43 

George  W.  Bowker  .... 

Carpenter 

1872 

29 

69 

4 

15 

24 

Sumner  F.  Barrett 

Carpenter 

1854 

29 

86 

9 

20 

42 

John  C.  Smith 

Mason 

1879 

March  13 

75 

17 

Alexander  Boyd 

Saddler 

1860 

April 

4 

66 

1 

21 

36 

Herbert  Porter 

Printer 

1874 

12 

57 

5 

22 

Samuel  P.  Bennett 

Carpenter 

1864 

27 

70 

10 

32 

24 


MEMORANDA  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS,  1896.  — Concluded. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

! 

Year 

Joined. 

Died. 

Age 
yrs.  m. 

: 1 

d. 

Years 
a mem 
ber. 

Charles  P.  Lauriat 

Gold-beater 

1865 

May  2 

63 

4 

1 

31 

Joseph  W.  Hildreth  .... 

Carpenter 

1865 

16 

60 

9 

31 

Richard  J.  Tombs 

Carver  

1884 

27 

44 

12 

Albert  Stanwood 

Machinist 

1859 

July  20 

72 

37 

John  F.  Harris 

Shoe  Manufacturer  . . 

1873 

26 

70 

8 

2 

23 

Thomas  C.  Savory 

Painter 

1858 

31 

78 

1 

20 

38 

Gardner  A.  Churchill  . . . 

Printer  

1889 

Aug.  20 

57 

7 

Isaac  C.  Cooper 

Mason 

1861 

25 

68 

35 

Marshall  S.  Stone 

Carpenter 

1857 

25 

82 

2 

5 

39 

Charles  C.  Conley 

Carpenter  

1850 

Sept.  1 

85 

8 

9 

46 

Robert  Crosbie 

Shipbuilder 

1883 

11 

65 

13 

Aaron  D.  Webber 

Housewright 

1835 

Oct.  7 

90 

4 

21 

61 

Augustus  Lothrop 

Mason 

1861 

Nov.  1 

73 

8 

18 

35 

Henry  B.  Janes 

Tailor 

1860 

28 

73 

6 

36 

Samuel  Hastings 

Painter 

1852 

Dec.  8 

71 

44 

George  Merritt 

Carpenter 

1884 

9 

62 

10 

5 

12 

George  0.  Carpenter  . . . 

Paint  Manufacturer  . 

1870 

25 

69 

26 

Average  age  of  the  above  members  at  their  decease,  70  years,  7 months,  8 days. 
Oldest  in  years  and  membership,  Aaron  D.  Webber. 

Youngest  in  years,  Richard  J.  Tombs. 


The  following  notices  have  been  prepared  from  the  best  data  avail- 
able, and  while  care  has  been  taken  to  give  an  authentic  account  of 
the  principal  facts  in  their  lives  it  will  be  understood  that  an  occa- 
sional mistake  may  be  made.  We  have  repeatedly  requested  our 
members  to  send  to  this  office  a detailed  statement  of  the  main 
events  in  their  lives,  to  be  kept  on  file  until  needed.  For  unknown 
reasons  only  a portion  have  done  so ; and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
ascertain  after  a person’s  death  some  facts  necessary  to  complete 
a proper  narrative.  It  is  held  b}T  the  writer  of  these  notices  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  put  on  record  the  life  histories  of  the  men  who  through 
many  years  have,  from  the  best  motives  and  “ without  hope  of  fee  or 
reward,”  been  engaged  in  the  commendable  work  inaugurated  a hun- 
dred years  ago  and  still  pursued  by  this  honored  and  prosperous 
Association. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  THE  TEAR  1896. 


David  S.  Simpson 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cape  Neddock 
in  the  year  1823.  He  received  a common-school  education  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  In  1851  he  came  to  Boston 
and  established  himself  in  business,  which  he  carried  on  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  he  retired.  He  resided  in  Newtonville,  where  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  many  good  qualities  and  beneficial  influence.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  for  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  He  served  in  the  City  Government,  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  holding  a high  position  in  several  of  the  prominent  bodies.  He  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates  in  business,  and  in  social  and  society  life. 
He  joined  this  Association  in  1871  as  a blacksmith.  He  died  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  leaving  a widow. 

James  W.  Black 

was  born  in  Francestown,  N.H.,  in  1825.  He  came  to  Boston  when  young,  and 
learned  the  business  of  photographer.  This  business  he  carried  on  continuously 
in  this  city  nearly  fifty  years,  being  known  in  his  line  more  widely,  probably, 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  a partner  of  Mr.  Whipple,  and  later  of  Mr.  Case, 
but  for  many  years  was  alone.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in  all  the 
details  of  his  profession.  A specialty  with  him  was  the  making  of  lantern  slides, 
and  he  was  also  celebrated  for  his  wonderful  landscape  work.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  official  photographer  for  the  Police  Department,  and  took  the 
photographs  of  all  the  leading  criminals  in  the -country.  He  was  already  in 
business  when  modern  photography  superseded  the  former  art  of  daguerrotyp- 
ing,  and  was  not  only  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new  business,  but  was  largely 
instrumental  in  making  essential  improvements  in  many  of  the  details.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1856.  He  resided  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  Jan- 
uary 5,  aged  nearly  seventy-two  years.  He  left  a widow,  one  son,  and  one 
daughter. 

George  W.  Pope. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Pope  was  a man  widely  known  to  the  citizens  of  this  city, 
and  wherever  known  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  integrity,  ability,  and  broad 
common-sense.  Always  modest  and  retiring,  he  was,  in  whatever  pertained  to 
the  building  business,  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  its  management,  one  of  the 
exceptional  men.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  in  1821, 
and  when  young  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  He  soon  en- 
gaged in  building  on  his  own  account,  and  during  a long  life  erected  many  of  the 
best  and  most  substantial  buildings  in  Boston.  He  was  employed  by  some  of 
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our  most  substantial  citizens  to  superintend  the  erection  of  many  buildings,  for 
which  his  knowledge  and  fidelity  especially  fitted  him.  He  was  much  in  public 
life,  being  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Boston  for  three  years,  and  also  served  in  the 
Common  Council.  He  was  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital 
thirteen  years,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Workingman’s  Building  Association.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1862,  was  a member  thirty-four  years,  and  a life  member.  He  was 
always  interested  in  the  success  of  this  Association,  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Government  three  years.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  all  of  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  our  Charity  Fund.  His 
advice  was  much  sought  by  our  real-estate  investors,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  unusual  judgment  and  foresight  in  such  matters.  Through  life  he  was  a 
very  busy  man,  giving  rof  his  time  and  means  freely  to  movements  which  his 
^udgment  approved.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  and  a constant  attendant  through  life.  He  was  a man  of  social  in- 
stincts, genial  and  companionable,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his  sterling  qualities. 
He  enjoyed  excellent  health  for  all  his  active  years,  showing  that  a man 
who  obeys  the  laws  of  health  can  accomplish  a vast  amount  of  work,  and  retain 
his  powers  to  old  age.  He  was  very  successful  in  business,  and  acquired  a 
handsome  property.  He  was  confined  to  his  house  but  a short  time,  and  died 
on  the  16th  of  January,  aged  nearly  seventy-five  years.  He  left  a widow  and 
two  sons. 

Horace  Weston 

was  a native  of  the  historic  town  of  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born  in  1825.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  learned  the  painter’s  trade.  In 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  Mr.  Weston  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  popular  men,  always  having  a good  word  for  every  one.  He  was  an 
excellent  mechanic,  and  his  skill  and  fidelity  brought  him  plenty  of  the  best 
customers.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  carried  on  business  in  company  with  his 
partner,  the  firm  name  being  Weston  & Putnam.  Their  shop  on  Province  street 
was  known  to  most  of  the  building  fraternity  for  many  years.  He  was  a promi- 
nent Mason,  having  taken  a high  position  in  that  fraternity.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1873  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  in  1885.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  while  on  the  street,  he  was  stricken  down,  and  died  immediately  from 
heart  failure.  He  was  buried  on  the  29th,  from  his  residence  on  Gaston  street, 
Roxbury,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  who  by  their  presence  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  excellent 
qualities.  He  left  a widow. 


Edward  T.  Rand 

was  of  English  ancestry,  the  first  of  the  name,  Robert  Rand,  having  settled  in 
Charlestown  in  1635.  His  father  was  a farmer,  but  moved  from  Rindge,  N.H., 
and  established  himself  in  the  soap  business  in  Charlestown.  Young  Rand  was 
born  in  that  town  in  1823,  and  was  educated  in  its  schools.  He  learned  the 
same  business,  and  finally  succeeded  his  father,  and  with  a partner  carried  on 
the  soap-making  industry  for  almost  sixty  years.  His  grandfather  on  his  father’s 
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side  and  his  great-grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  were  both  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye 
when  a boy,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  forego  the  opportunity  which  he 
desired  to  belong  to  the  military.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  volunteer  fire 
department  for  twenty  years,  and  engineer  two  years.  Before  the  annexation 
of  Charlestown  he  served  as  an  alderman  of  that  city.  Mr.  Rand  was  a man  of 
fine  organization,  and  very  fond  of  music,  being  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
high-grade  concerts  in  this  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1876.  He  died 
January  27,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  left  one  daughter. 

Ezekiel  G.  Byam 

was  born  in  the  town  of  South  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  1828.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  and  learned  the  business  of  manufacturer  of  friction 
matches  of  his  father,  and  became  his  partner.  The  firm  was  afterwards  Byam 
& Carleton  for  some  years.  He  then  sold  out  to  the  Diamond  Match  Company, 
and  was  their  manager  in  Boston  for  several  years.  He  was  accounted  a good 
financier,  and  was  a director  in  the  Security  National  Bank.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1874.  He  died  February  17,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years  and 
five  months,  leaving  two  daughters. 

Nathaniel  W.  Turner 

was  a descendant  of  John  Turner,  one  of  the  company  on  the  “ Mayflower,” 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  born  in  Waquoit  on  Cape  Cod  in  1810. 
When  young  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  followed  in  New  Bed- 
ford, afterwards  removing  to  Chelsea,  where  he  built  several  dwellings  and 
churches.  He  was  for  ten  years  connected  with  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company, 
when  he  purchased  from  the  company,  in  1851,  the  gas-fitting  and  fixture  depart- 
ment, which  he  removed  to  27  Bromfield  street,  where  he  remained  until  he 
retired  from  business.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  gas-fitting  business  in  this 
city,  and  furnished  many  of  the  largest  and  best  buildings  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
He  built  the  gas  works  in  Chelsea,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  company. 
He  was  a director  in  the  Tradesman’s  Bank.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1853, 
and  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  was  a life  member. 
Mr.  Turner  was  a man  of  extensive  information  and  a favorite  with  all  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  known  to  our  citizens  as  an  enterprising  and  reliable 
man  of  business  for  nearly  half  a century.  For  some  years  he  had  resided  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  died  on  the  22d  of  February  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  He  left  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  James  R.  Knott,  a member  of  this 
Association. 

Enos  B.  Phillips 

was  born  in  the  city  of  Taunton  in  1832.  Most  of  his  life  he  was  a resident  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  identified  largely  with  social  and  religious  movements 
and  interested  in  politics.  He  served  on  the  Water  Board  and  on  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  In  business  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Morey  & Phillips  in 
the  iron  trade,  with  the  American  Steam  Gauge  Company,  and  at  one  time  was 
manager  of  the  Empire  State  Steamship  Company.  He  was  a member  of  many 
organizations,  among  which  were  the  Boston  Commandery,  the  Colonial  Club, 
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the  Universalist  Club,  the  Massachusetts  Club,  the  Citizens’  Trade  Association, 
Mizpah  Lodge,  and  Cambridge  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  F.  and  A.  M.  He  was 
regarded  as  a very  able  business  man,  commanding  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  associates.  He  joined  this  Association  as  a brass  founder,  in  1890. 
Active,  energetic,  shrewd  in  all  his  operations,  he  was  a leader  among  business 
men  and  very  successful  in  his  affairs.  Of  a social  temperament,  his  presence 
and  counsel  in  society  matters  will  be  missed.  He  died  February  21,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  years,  leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

George  W.  Bowker 

was  a prominent  citizen  of  South  Boston  for  many  years.  As  a carpenter  and 
builder  he  erected  many  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  in  his  prime  was 
among  the  most  active  of  our  builders.  He  was  born  in  this  city  and  educated 
in  our  schools.  Some  years  since  he  practically  retired  from  business,  giving 
his  attention  to  his  own  affairs.  He  joined  this  Association  in  1872,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  three  years, 
one  of  which  he  was  its  chairman.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  associates, 
belonging  to  many  social  organizations.  He  was  subject  to  moments  of  despond- 
ency, and  in  one  of  these  he  took  his  own  life,  on  the  morning  of  February  29. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  associates  in  the  various 
bodies  to  which  he  belonged,  who  by  their  presence  testified  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known.  He  was  sixty-nine 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Susiner  F.  Barrett 

was  born  in  Boston  in  1809.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  followed  that  business  until  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  and  was  superintendent 
of  their  warehouses  for  twenty  years.  Under  the  old  police  system  he  was  a 
captain  of  the  “ watch.”  He  commanded  a company  of  the  militia  of  this 
State  and  was  a veteran  fireman.  Many  years  ago  he  removed  to  Melrose,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  was  station  agent  for  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  Co.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1854,  and  was  a life  member.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a very 
genial  man  and  a universal  favorite.  The  fact  that  he  held  such  important 
positions  so  long  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  efficient.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  a charter  member  of  Mt. 
Tabor  Lodge  in  this  city.  Some  years  since  he  retired  from  active  business,  but 
continued  in  good  health  until  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  29th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-seven  years.  He  left  three 
sons. 

John  C.  Smith 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Farmington 
in  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Readfield,  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  He 
came  to  Boston,  and,  after  working  some  years  as  a journeyman,  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  followed  successfully  until  his  death. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1879.  Mr.  Smith  was  of  a retiring  nature,,  but 
genial  and  companionable  to  his  intimates.  He  was  a good  mechanic,  and  acted 
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business.  He  resided  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  He  left  no  family. 

Alexander  Boyd 

was  a son  of  James  Boyd,  who  joined  our  Association  in  1833.  The  son,  after 
being  educated  in  the  Boston  schools,  spent  some  time  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  and  entered  his  father’s  establishment.  This  was 
the  firm  of  James  Boyd  & Sons,  saddlers  and  harness  makers,  but  who  also 
made  a specialty  of  fire  hose.  In  the  latter  manufacture  Mr.  Boyd  became 
well  known  all  over  the  country.  In  1821  the  senior  Boyd  took  out  the  first 
patent  ever  issued  for  fire  hose.  In  after  years  several  patents  were  taken  out 
by  the  concern,  and  the  best  hose  now  made  is  the  work,  in  part,  of  this  house. 
Other  inventions  pertaining  to  fire  apparatus  originated  in  this  establishment. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1860,  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Government 
for  the  years  1876,  ’77,  and  ’78.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
to  attend  the  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Mr.  Boyd  was  an  able  man 
of  business  and  a favorite  with  his  companions.  Some  years  since  the  concern 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years.  He  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Herbert  Porter 

was  born  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1838,  and  educated  in  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  Waltham,  where  he  lived  when  young  for  several  years.  He  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  and  soon  commenced  business  as  a partner  under  the  firm  name 
of  Smith  & Porter.  This  firm  occupied  the  Old  South  Chapel  Building  in  Spring 
lane  about  thirty  years.  He  resided  in  Malden,  where  he  held  important  public 
positions  and  was  active  in  society  matters.  Beside  being  connected  with  the 
printing  business,  he  was  also  connected  with  other  business  enterprises.  His 
ability  was  recognized  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a man  of 
excellent  standing  with  his  fellow-citizens,  well  read,  companionable,  and  popu- 
lar. To  the  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected  his  death  was  a great 
loss.  He  was  a member  of  the  Congregationalist  denomination,  and  for  years 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1874.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years  and  five 
months.  He  left  a widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Samuel  P.  Bennett 

was  a native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  Fryeburg  in  1825.  He  became  a car- 
penter, and  early  began  the  business  of  house  building  in  Boston,  in  which  he 
was  quite  successful.  His  shop  on  Chestnut  street  will  be  remembered  by  all 
familiar  with  the  West  End.  He  was  a thoroughly  reliable  and  upright  man  and 
mechanic.  Every  customer  which  he  made  was  very  sure  to  remain  so  as  long  as 
he  had  work  to  be  done.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
a man  of  a retiring  disposition,  preferring  to  live  in  quiet  rather  than  be  involved 
in  the  turmoil  of  club  and  society  matters.  He  was  a man  of  strong  convictions, 
but  charitable  and  kind,  helpful,  and  setting  a good  example  to  others.  His 
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death  is  a positive  loss  to  the  community.  He  died  from  a heart  trouble,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  aged  nearly  seventy  years.  He  left  two  daughters. 

Charles  P.  Lauriat 

was  born  in  Roxbury  in  1833.  He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
city,  and  learned  the  trade  of  gold-beater.  This  business  he  carried  on  in  this 
city  through  life.  He  had  for  years  resided  in  Medford,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  among  the  most  respectable  and  valuable  of  her  citizens.  He  was  noted  for 
his  companionable  qualities,  belonging  to  several  organizations,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  very  highly  esteemed.  His  charity  and  fellow-feeling  were  unbounded,  and 
the  warm  tributes  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  funeral  showed  how  tenderly  he 
was  beloved  by  his  many  comrades.  His  shop  in  Harvard  place  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  that  section  of  the  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  and 
was  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  May,  his  funeral  being  attended  by 
Boston  Commanderv  and  a large  number  of  friends.  He  left  four  children, 
one  son  succeeding  his  father  in  business. 

Joseph  W.  Hildreth 

was  a Dorchester  boy,  born  in  1835.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and 
carried  on  that  business  through  life.  He  was  known  to  our  citizens  as  a good 
mechanic,  and  one  who  was  as  good  as  the  best  in  whatever  he  agreed  to  do. 
He  was  located  on  Atlantic  avenue  for  years,  and  carried  on  a business  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  was  a man  of  reserved  manners,  not  given  to  much  demonstration,  but 
decided  and  energetic.  He  lived  in  Dorchester,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of 
May,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  nine  months,  leaving  a widow  and  two 
children. 

Richard  J.  Tombs 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1852,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  carver,  designer,  and  modeller.  In  this  calling  he  had  few 
superiors.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  his  many  designs  were  much  admired 
as  chaste  and  artistic.  He  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Evans  & Tombs  for  years, 
who  were  recognized  as  among  the  finest  workmen  in  their  line  in  this  country. 
His  health  failing,  he  retired  from  active  work  some  time  since,  and  he  died  on 
the  27th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  He  left  no  family. 

Albert  Stanwood 

was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1824.  He  was  educated  in  that  city  and 
learned  the  machinist’s  trade.  When  young  he  came  to  Boston  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  Water  Department.  He  was  soon  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  which  he  resigned  in  1863,  and  was  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  Division.  This  position  he  filled  for  ten  years.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir. 
Later  he  was  on  the  Supply  Committee,  and  for  seven  years  was  a member  of 
the  Boston  Water  Board.  He  was  connected  with  this  department  of  service 
thirty-six  years.  About  ten  years  ago  his  health  failed,  and  he  removed  to 
Waterford,  Me.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
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1859,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
other  social  organizations,  in  all  of  which  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  social 
and  companionable  qualities.  In  his  business  relations  he  was  the  soul  of  honor 
and  integrity,  and  his  social  life  was  filled  with  the  sincerest  devotion  to  his 
immediate  family  and  an  untiring  zeal  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was 
a very  patient  and  uncomplaining  sufferer  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  met 
death  with  that  calmness  and  serenity  which  was  his  through  life.  It  was  his 
special  privilege  to  be  surrounded  by  his  entire  family,  consisting  of  wife,  one 
son,  and  six  daughters,  when  the  final  summons  came.  The  loss  of  a devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  husband  and  father  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  family,  while 
the  community  suffer  the  loss  of  a man  of  spotless  character  and  integrity,  one 
who  was  everybody’s  friend.  A good  man  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  died  on 
the  20th  of  July,  aged  seventy-two  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  five 
daughters. 

John  F.  Harris 

was  one  of  the  foremost  shoe  manufacturers  in  this  Commonwealth,  renowned 
as  it  is  for  this  industry.  He  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1825,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  became  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  men  of  busi- 
ness. He  served  in  the  Governor’s  Council  under  Governors  Claflin  and  Wash- 
bum.  He  was  a lifelong  director  in  the  Marblehead  National  Bank,  and  its 
president  ten  years.  He  was  also  a director  in  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  this  city,  sixteen  years.  After  his  death  a local  paper 
said  of  him : “No  more  wonderful  business  phenomenon  has  happened  in 
Marblehead  during  the  two  past  generations  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
firm  of  Joseph  Harris  & Sons,  whether  we  consider  the  sudden  change  in  the 
habits  of  life  and  the  remarkable  and  persistent  self-command  so  nobly  main- 
tained by  its  head,  or  the  industry,  energy,  enterprise,  and  business  ability  by 
the  father  and  those  sons  which  made  up  the  firm.  Of  the  group  of  energetic 
men,  in  business  ability  and  that  pluck  which  conquers  success,  the  late  John 
F.  Harris  was  facile  princeps.  To  begin  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  prog- 
ress, without  a cent  of  capital  or  a moiety  of  credit,  and  create  and  sustain  a busi- 
ness that  in  a few  years  enabled  them  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  a profit  of  $76,000  in  a single  year  is  certainly  the  achieving  of  a 
success  that  is  phenomenal.”  He  joined  our  Association  in  1873.  He  died  at 
his  residence  in  Marblehead  on  the  26th  of  July,  aged  seventy-one  years.  He 
left  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Thomas  C.  Savory 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1818.  After  his  school-days  he  learned  the  trade  of 
fancy  painter,  which  he  followed  through  life,  and  in  which  he  was  known  as 
one  of  the  finest  workmen  in  the  business.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  employer.  He  married  early 
and  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  were  known  as  developing  into  fine 
people.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1858,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was 
a man  of  artistic  tastes,  well  read,  and  very  genial  and  companionable,  a 
favorite  with  a large  circle  of  friends.  He  died  at  his  home  at  the  Highlands 
on  the  31st  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  leaving  a widow,  one 
son,  and  three  daughters. 
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Gardner  A.  Churchill 

was  a native  of  Dorchester,  born  in  1839.  When  a boy  he  went  to  sea,  and  was 
engaged  in  various  positions  connected  with  seafaring  for  several  years.  His 
first  voyage  was  to  Calcutta,  then  in  the  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  trade. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the  United  States 
service  as  an  acting  ensign ; afterwards  was  sailing-master  and  pilot  on  the 
bark  “Release.”  He  was  also  on  the  U.S.  ship  “Memphis”  and  U.S.  gun- 
boat “ Shawmut.”  He  was  in  the  European,  South  Atlantic,  and  North 
Atlantic  squadrons.  He  was  in  the  blockade  and  battles  off  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  the  Edisto  river,  in  the  actions  on  Cape  Fear  river,  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  Wilmington.  After  the  war  he  represented  the  town  of  Dorchester  in 
the  Legislature  two  years,  and  was  trustee  of  the  Danvers  Hospital  three 
years.  In  1872  he  was  junior  vice-commander  of  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts, G.A.R.  After  leaving  the  sea  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  partner  of  our  present  President,  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  the 
firm  being  Rockwell  & Churchill. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a man  of  uncommon  intelligence,  of  wide  reading,  well 
known  for  his  strict  integrity  and  upright  business  methods.  He  was  very  social, 
and  his  friends  were  everywhere.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1889.  He  died 
while  at  his  seashore  home  at  Gloucester,  on  the  20th  of  August,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  He  left  a widow,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 

Isaac  C.  Cooper 

was  of  Old  Colony  stock,  and  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade. 
When  first  out  of  his  time  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  and  followed  it 
until  a short  time  before  his  death.  One  of  his  first  jobs  was  the  Natural  His- 
tory Building.  For  many  years  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  mason-builders  in 
Boston.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1861,  and  was  a life  member.  Some 
years  ago  he  purchased  a farm  in  the  town  of  Wrentham,  where  he  after- 
wards resided,  and  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Marshall  S.  Stone 

was  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Medford  in  1814.  He  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  carried  on  that  business  in  Boston.  He 
was  not  known  as  a builder  of  large  structures,  but  confined  his  work  to  jobbing, 
in  which  he  excelled.  Few  menun  this  city  have,  probably,  had  and  kept  a larger 
number  of  customers  than  he.  In  early  life  he  was  a member  of  the  City 
Guards  and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1857,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty  years.  The  increasing  infirmities 
of  age  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  business  some  time  since,  and  he  died  in 
Melrose  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  left  one 
daughter. 

Robert  Crosbie. 

Mr.  Crosbie  was  born  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1831.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion partly  in  his  native  land  and  partly  in  New  Brunswick.  He  was  trained  up 
as  a shipwright,  in  which  calling  he  became  very  proficient.  He  first  began  bus- 
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iness  in  Boston  in  1856,  and  in  1872  commenced  building  vessels.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  yachts  and  pilot-boats,  in  which  he  excelled.  His  designs  were 
well  known  among  nautical  people  as  among  the  finest  ever  built  at  that  time. 
He  was  much  attached  to  Boston,  and  expressed  himself  as  wishing  to  “die 
within  sight  of  the  Hub.”  He  joined  our  Association  in  1883,  and  took  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings.  He  lived  in  that  part  of  East  Boston 
known  as  Harbor  View,  where  his  shipyard  was  located.  He  was  a natural  me- 
chanic, and  a studious  observer  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  designs 
of  ships  built  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a man  of  wide  information  and 
a most  genial  acquaintance.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  He  left  one  son. 

Charles  C.  Conley 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Atkinson,  N.H.,  in  1810.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  academy  there,  and  after  graduation  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  When 
young  he  came  to  this  State,  and  located  in  South  Boston,  where  he  lived  sixty- 
two  years.  He  was  in  the  Common  Council  two  years  and  in  the  Legislature  in 
1856.  He  was  regarded  as  a good  mechanic  and  a sterling  man  of  business. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1850.  was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty-six 
years.  For  a time  he  carried  on  the  real-estate  and  brokerage  business.  About 
a dozen  years  ago  his  means  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business,  since  which 
time  he  has  lived  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  life  until  his  final  sickness,  and  he 
died  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  aged  nearly  eighty-six  years.  He  left  a widow 
and  two  sons. 

Aaron  D.  Webber. 

Those  of  our  older  citizens  who  were  acquainted  with  the  building  business 
two  generations  ago  will  remember  Mr.  Webber  as  one  of  the  active  men  in  that 
line  of  industry.  After  acquiring  a competence  he  retired,  and  has  lived  since 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  was  born  in  Rumney,  N.H.,  in  1806,  was  educated 
in  a district  school,  being  limited  to  a few  months  in  the  year,  and  for  but  a few 
years.  But  what  he  lacked  in  schooling  he  made  up  by  his  pluck  and  determina- 
tion. He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  commenced  business  in  this  city 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  one  to  put  on  his  sign  the 
words  “ Carpenter  & Builder.”  During  the  succeeding  years  he  built  many  first- 
class  dwellings  and  other  buildings.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  employer  to 
refuse  to  allow  his  workmen  to  bring  liquor  into  the  shop,  and  all  his  life  he  was 
a consistent  temperance  advocate.  When  the  elder  Adams  started  his  express, 
Mr.  Webber  made  for  him  the  first  box  used  to  carry  treasure  in  to  and  from 
New  York.  He  was  for  years  much  interested  in  horticulture,  having  at  that 
time  a fine  place  at  Wellesley,  where  he  made  a specialty  of  certain  fruits,  for 
which  he  received  prizes  from  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1835,  as  a housewright,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  sixty-one 
years.  For  some  years  past  he  lived  in  Boston,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
October,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  four  months,  and  twenty-one  days. 
He  left  only  one  son,  Dr.  S.  G.  Webber. 

Augustus  Lothrop. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  about  this  member  and  not  seem  partial.  He  was 
possessed  of  so  many  excellent  traits  of  character  and  disposition  that  it  may 
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be  said  of  him  literally,  “ None  knew  him  but  to  love  him;  none  named  him  bnt 
to  praise.’*  He  was  a native  of  this  city,  his  parents  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
living  at  the  corner  of  Ann.  now  North  street,  and  Cross  street.  When  a mere 
child  they  moved  to  Cohasset.  His  father  was  a seafaring  man,  who  was  lost  at 
sea  when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age.  Until  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he 
worked  on  the  farm,  doing  what  he  could  to  help  his  mother.  We  quote  from 
an  account  of  his  life  which  he  wrote  some  time  since:  “About  the  age  of 
fifteen  I obtained  employment  as  a boy  with  a party  who  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boston  Custom  House,  in  1838.  The  knowledge  obtained  at  that  time 
enabled  me  to  locate  the  sewers  under  that  building  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. at  the  time  the  repairs  were  made  on  the  Custom  House  in  1888 
Acquiring  a fancy  for  mason  work  as  I had  seen  it  done,  I became  an  appren- 
tice to  Messrs.  Standish  & Woodbury,  and  remained  with  them  until  I was 
twenty-one.  I was  a member  of  the  Mechanics  Apprentices'  Library  Associa- 
tion in  its  most  useful  and  flourishing  period,  among  its  members  at  that  time 
being  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Charles  W.  Slack,  W.  S.  Studley,  his  brother 
John,  the  actor,  also  our  old  friend  Daniel  Miller,  now  known  as  Bishop  Miller, 
and  many  others  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  their  trades  or  in 
literary  pursuits.  Seeing  the  advantages  many  of  the  members  possessed  over 
myself  by  reason  of  their  superior  education,  I attended  evening  school,  and 
studied  at  such  times  during  the  winter  months  as  I could  not  work,  and  also 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  library  I obtained  such  an  education  as  was  of  great 
advantage  to  me  in  after  life.  I was  always  fond  of  music,  and  attended  sing- 
ing schools  taught  by  Lowell  Mason  and  others,  but  never  supposed  I should 
find  time  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,  and  practice  of  the 
organ.  But  sitting  in  Oliver  Ditson's  music  store  one  rainy  day,  playing  I know 
not  what;  an  elderly  man  came  in  and  said,  ‘ Young  man,  who  is  your  teacher  ? ’ 
I replied,  ‘ I never  had  a teacher.’  He  said,  * I should  think  not,  but  you  shall 
have  one.’  The  gentleman  proved  to  be  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  of  London,  then 
organist  at  Dr.  Channing’s  church,  and  the  result  of  this  interview  was  that  after 
two  years'  study,  most  of  it  in  the  evening  after  a hard  day’s  work,  I succeeded 
Dr.  John  Ordway  as  organist  for  Theodore  Parker’s  society,  using  an  organ 
built  by  Thomas  Appleton.  I continued  to  play  an  organ  in  different  churches 
for  thirty  years.  My  love  for  the  sublime  art  is  still  the  same,  but  my  fingers 
from  age  and  lack  of  practice  refuse  to  follow  where  my  mind  would  lead. 
My  position  as  organist  in  the  churches  where  I played  introduced  me  to  many 
pleasant  persons,  and  the  salary  I received  enabled  me  to  support  my  young 
family  in  a better  manner  than  I otherwise  could.  But  my  love  of  music  was 
always  secondary  to  my  trade,  in  which  I took  the  greatest  interest;  and  I now 
look  back  on  the  buildings  I have  erected  with  satisfaction,  among  them  being 
the  Equitable  Building,  Advertiser  Building,  Masonic  Temple,  several  school- 
houses  and  churches,  and  our  own  Mechanics  Building,  which  I,  consider  my 
monuments.”  In  regard  to  his  musical  experience  it  should  be  said  that  when 
an  apprentice  he  lived  with  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  that 
his  musical  practice  would  interfere  with  his  work,  but  who  was  led  to  change 
his  mind,  and  Mrs.  Woodbury  gave  him  the  privilege  of  practising  upon  their 
piano.  When  the  condition  of  our  organ  in  Grand  Hall  was  discovered  to  be 
very  bad,  he  took  great  interest  in  its  restoration,  and  looked  after  it  for  years 
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with  real  affection.  In  his  opinion  our  organ  is  very  valuable,  and  may  be  made 
to  last  for  a long  time.  For  many  years  Mr.  Lothrop  was  engaged  frequently 
as  an  expert  on  mason  work,  and  especially  when  the  matter. of  foundations  was 
in  question.  When  the  old  Masonic  Temple  at  the  corner  of  Temple  place  was 
raised  to  make  a store,  he  superintended  the  work,  and  so  good  was  his  judg- 
ment and  so  careful  his  methods  that  the  original  structure  was  lifted  high 
enough  to  allow  a high  story  to  be  made,  and  the  building  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
one  of  the  many  evidences  to  be  seen  of  his  great  skill  and  sound  judgment. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1861,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  on  our  Board  of  Government,  and  chairman  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee for  our  Exhibition  in  1892,  and  his  Committee,  composed  of  five  others  of 
our  Association,  visited  him  frequently  at  his  home  at  Hingham,  during  the  long 
time  he  was  confined  there  by  illness.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  an  exceptionally  com- 
panionable man,  of  pure  and  noble  aims,  always  doing  all  in  his  power  to  be  of 
use  to  his  fellow -citizens.  His  illness  was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  for 
several  years  he  was  aware  that  he  might  be  called  at  any  moment.  But  the 
prospect  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  when  the  hour  came,  as  it  did  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  he  passed  quietly  away.  He  left  a widow,  one  son,  and  two 
daughters.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  seventy-three  years,  eight  months, 
and  eighteen  days  old.  Few  among  our  members  will  be  mourned  more  deeply. 

Henry  B.  Janes 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Brimfield,  in  this  State,  in  1823.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  that  town,  and  learned  the  tailor’s  trade.  He  commenced  business 
when  quite  young,  and  by  diligence  and  good  judgment  acquired  a competency. 
He  retired  from  active  business  some  years  ago,  and  lived  in  quiet,  enjoying 
himself  in  various  literary  pursuits.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1860,  and 
was  a life  member.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen,  commanding  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  November,  aged 
seventy-three  years  and  six  months.  He  left  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

George  Merritt 

was  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Scituate  in  1834.  After  receiving  his 
education  in  the  same  place,  he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  known  as  a faithful  and  skilful  mechanic  in  Roxbury.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  in  the  ranks  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  State.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1884.  He  was  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  him  for  his  many  good  qualities,  and  for  his  sterling  character  as  an 
exemplary  citizen  and  neighbor.  He  was  not  a place-seeker,  but  labored  to  do 
his  whole  duty  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, belonging  to  Washington  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.  After  a prolonged  illness 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Roxbury  on  the  9th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty -two 
years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Samuel  Hastings 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1825,  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  learned  the 
painter’s  trade.  For  many  years  he  was  located  on  Charles  street,  and  was  well 
and  favorably  known  to  the  residents  of  that  section  of  the  city.  He  joined  our 
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Association  in  1852,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty-four  years.  As  a 
mechanic  and  citizen  he  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  retired  from  business  and  moved  into  the  country  some  years  since,  and 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  aged  seventy-one  years  and  five  days.  He  left 
two  sons. 

George  O.  Carpenter. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  a member  so  well 
and  widely  known  as  was  Mr.  Carpenter.  A Boston  boy  through  and  through, 
believing  in  and  working  for  the  best  interests  of  his  native  city,  he  left  his 
mark  upon  everything  he  touched.  In  all  respects  he  was  a representative 
Bostonian.  Educated  in  the  old  Eliot  School,  to  his  latest  day  his  interest  in 
that  famous  school  and  its  graduates  never  flagged  for  a moment.  It  was  most 
commendable  and  touching  to  witness  the  strength  of  his  regard  for  whatever 
made  for  his  old  companions  and  their  welfare,  and  his  zeal  for  anything  and 
everything  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  helpful  to  them  and  to  his  chosen  city. 
After  his  school-days  were  over  he  entered  a paint,  oil,  and  varnish  store,  and 
learned  the  business.  In  a short  time  he  was  a partner,  and  his  ability  being 
something  unusual  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  fortune.  After  the  “Boston  Fire”  he  became  also  inter- 
ested in  fire  insurance,  and  since  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  agents  in  this  city.  He  was  connected  for  many  years  with  banks, 
being  a director  of  several.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  when  only  fifteen  years  old ; and  throughout  life  was  much  inter- 
ested in  all  public  movements  designed  to  improve  and  uplift  the  people. 
He  was  broad-minded,  sagacious,  far-seeing,  but  conservative,  and  his  opinion 
and  judgment  were  often  sought  by  our  citizens.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1870,  and  was  a very  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  Government  at  a 
period  when  it  was  suffering  from  financial  misfortune.  He  was  connected  with 
the  military,  commanding  the  Richardson  Light  Guards ; also  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  and  the  Old  Guard  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Old  School-Boys’  Association,  the  Bostonian  Society,  the  Paint  and  Clay 
Club,  the  Commercial  Club,  and  others.  He  was  a prime  favorite  with  all  his 
acquaintances,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a very  large  number  of  our  citizens. 
Some  years  since  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  matters,  was  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  a trustee  of  the  Public  Library.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
supporters  of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale’s  church  and  society,  and  a very  efficient 
worker  therein.  He  was  a thirty-third  degree  Mason,  and  also  belonged  to  many 
other  organizations  not  here  mentioned.  Others  may  stand  in  his  place ; few, 
if  any,  can  fill  it.  He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, aged  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  fatal  with  our  Honorary  Members,  no 
less  than  five  having  died  during  the  year  1896.  As  they  were  all  eminent  citi- 
zens, whose  life  histories  are  well  known  to  all  our  members,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  their  especial  points  of  merit  and  value  to  the  Com- 
monwealth or  nation.  The  simple  mention  of  their  names  and  the  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  positions  filled  by  them  will  suffice.  They  will  all  be  recognized 
as  among  the  most  efficient  of  our  public  men,  and  their  names  will  not  need  any 
eulogy  from  us  to  insure  their  remembrance  by  a grateful  posterity. 

George  D.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson  will  be  best  remembered  by  our  citizens  as  the  Governor  of 
this  Commonwealth.  The  circumstances  of  his  election  made  a marked  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind  at  that  time,  and  his  subsequent  career  added  largely 
to  his  reputation  as  a man  of  great  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  executive 
force.  Previous  to  his  filling  that  office  he  had  represented  his  congressional 
district  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  credit.  His  career  as  a lawyer  was  one  marked  by  exceptional  suc- 
cess. He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  our  Association  in  1884.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Chicopee  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Frederick  T.  Greenhalge, 

at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  While  not  known 
to  our  people  so  long  as  some  of  our  other  public  men,  he  had  so  impressed  him- 
self upon  them  that  all  our  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  acknowledged 
his  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  eminent  services.  Previous  to  being  Governor  he 
had  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and  in  all  positions  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people.  He  was  of  English  birth,  but  came  to  this  country  when  a 
small  child.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  in  1895.  His  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  5th  of  March,  was  a great  shock  to  our  citizens,  who  had  pre- 
dicted for  him  a brilliant  future. 

William  E.  Russell 

was  an  Ex-Governor  of  the  State,  and  no  man,  perhaps,  had  ever  so  fully  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  hearty  favor  of  the  mass  of  our  people  in  so  short  a time 
as  had  Mr.  Russell.  Born  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cambridge,  of  an  old  and 
well-known  family,  he  had  successively  filled  other  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  with  rare  ability  and  discretion.  His  success  in  whatever  he  undertook 
led  his  friends  to  predict  for  him  a remarkable  career  in  the  public  service,  and 
his  untimely  death  was  a severe  shock  to  all  our  citizens.  Like  many  another 
well-equipped  man,  he  undoubtedly  overworked  himself,  not  realizing  that  he  was 
passing  the  danger  point,  until  it  was  too  late.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  our  Association  in  1892.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  July,  while  absent 
from  home  on  a vacation  trip  to  a camp  in  Canada. 
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Benjamin  A.  Gould. 

Mr.  Gould  was  not  a public  man  in  a political  sense.  But  he  was  among 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  of  our  age.  His  whole  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  scientific  study  of  astronomy,  and  it  would  require  many  pages  to  enu- 
merate his  various  labors  and  scientific  achievements.  As  an  observer,  writer, 
director,  and  master  of  his  special  science,  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  the 
world.  The  results  of  his  life-work  will  be  felt  through  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. But  if  he  “lived  among  the  stars,”  his  influence  for  good  was  known 
and  felt  far  and  wide  on  this  earth  as  well.  One  of  the  most  modest  and  com- 
panionable of  men,  he  was  a model,  whether  on  the  platform,  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  home,  or  in  the  professor’s  chair.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  in 
1889.  His  death,  which  was  the  result  of  an  accident,  occurred  on  the  26th  of 
November. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  life  and  labors  will,  in  the  future,  be  among  the 
lessons  which  will  be  laid  before  our  youth  to  stimulate  them  to  deeds  of  use  - 
fulness. Beginning  life  with  no  greater  advantage  than  those  possessed  by  the 
multitude  of  our  boys,  he  rose  step  by  step  to  fill  not  only  public  positions,  but, 
better,  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  enterprises  of  great  usefulness  and  profit  to 
himself  and  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and 
was  Mayor  of  Boston.  But  the  extent  of  his  labors  and  benefactions  for  others 
would  require  many  pages  to  fully  set  forth.  Modest  and  retiring  in  manner, 
his  influence  was  felt  far  and  wide  and  always  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 
The  large  property  accumulated  by  him  was  used  in  accordance  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
this  Association  in  1878,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  December  17,  he  was 
our  oldest  Honorary  Member. 

Helen  C.  Bradlee. 

Hitherto  no  notice  of  the  death  of  a woman  has  appeared  in  our  reports, 
but  the  circumstances  in  this  case  are  so  peculiar  that  it  is  believed  that  our 
members  will  welcome  this  departure.  In  the  past  our  Association  has  had 
several  of  that  name  and  family  in  its  membership.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  we  have  some  one  of  that  name  on  our  list  of  members  almost  continu- 
ally. Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  joined  in  1853,  and  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and 
President  was  one  of  our  officers  many  years.  J.  Putnam  Bradlee  joined  in 
1859,  and  was  also  one  of  our  Board  of  Government.  When  our  members’  loan 
was  raised  in  1885,  he  took  our  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  a brother  of  the  lady  named  above,  and  when  he  died  she  was  his  heir. 
When  asked  if  she  would  donate  those  bonds  to  the  Association,  she  did  it  with- 
out hesitation,  together  with  all  the  accrued  interest  for  ten  years.  But  her 
benefactions  were  much  more  far-reaching  than  that.  It  is  stated  on  the  best 
authority  that  she  gave  to  worthy  objects  within  the  last  ten  or  more  years  of 
her  life  sums  aggregating  nearly  one  million  dollars,  and  that  so  quietly  that 
she  was  known  to  but  a small  portion  of  our  citizens.  As  a sample  of  practical 
Christianity,  unusual  in  any  land  or  time,  this  example  is  of  great  value,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  widest  notice.  If  giving  is  a virtue,  and  if  it  is  commendable  not 
to  “let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,”  this  woman  deserves 
a place  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  people  second  to  few  renowned  as 
benefactors  of  the  human  family. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  CHAK1TABLE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION 

ORGANIZED  1795.  INCORPORATED  1806. 

MECHANICS  BUILDING,  HUNTINGTON  AYE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  1898. 

President. 

HORACE  T.  ROCKWELL 41  Arch  St. 

Uice-Presttient. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON 46  W.  Cedar  St. 

treasurer. 

NEWTON  TALBOT 30  West  St. 

j&ecretarg. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL Mechanics  Building. 

trustees. 

Henry  C.  Whitcomb 42  Arch  St. 

Ottomar  Wallburg  .......  136  Harrison  Ave. 

Charles  H.  Morse  .........  Cambridge. 

Henry  Hall  ........  88  Adams  St.,  Dorchester. 

William  L.  Miller 17  Milk  St. 

Henry  D.  Dupee  ......  12  Monadnock  St.,  Dorchester. 

John  Evans  .........  75  Huntington  St. 

James  H.  Roberts 137  Portland  St. 

Samuel  N.  Davenport  ........  Brighton. 

William  H.  Mitchell 16  Province  St. 

David  McIntosh  ........  166  Devonshire  St. 

James  D.  McLellan  . ' . . . . . . .38  Wareham  St. 

Regular  Meetings  second  Tuesday  of  each  Month. 


Committee  of  belief. 

Henry  B.  Chandler,  Chairman  ......  142  Charles  St. 

Duncan  D.  Russell C,  cor.  First  St.,  So.  Boston. 

John  J.  McNutt 29  Wareham  St. 

Lemuel  M.  Ham  .........  152  Portland  St. 

George  R.  Emerson  ......  The  Warren,  Roxbury. 

George  W.  Stevens  .......  146  W.  Newton  St. 

Leonard  B.  Nichols 103  Chestnut  St. 

William  Lamprell  .......  357  Commerical  St. 

Thomas  Strangman  ........  Milton,  Mass. 

Regular  Meetings  third  Tuesday  of  each  Month. 


Committees. 

Finance  Committee.  — President,  Vice-President,  Hall,  Dupee,  and 
Morse. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund.  — Charles  Whittier,  Levi  L.  Willcutt,  and 
Erastus  B.  Badger. 

Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund.  — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey,  and 
George  L.  Damon. 

Committee  on  Building.  — President,  Vice-President,  Wallburg,  Miller, 
and  Davenport. 

Committee  on  Library.  — Vice-President,  Whitcomb,  Roberts,  Mitchell, 
and  McIntosh. 

Superintendent  of  Building.  — Albert  L.  Knox. 

Janitor  of  Building.  — George  F.  Oliver. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston,  January  19,  1898. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  this  place  this  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock,  President  Rockwell  in 
the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and#approved. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  consideration  of  an  amendment 
to  the  By-Laws,  which  had  been  proposed  at  a former  meeting,  and 
referred  to  a committee  whose  report  was  in  print,  and  sent  to  the 
members  with  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  as  follows  : 


The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  following  proposed  amendment  to 
our  By-Laws  would  recommend  its  adoption : 

Article  4,  Section  1.  Add  to  the  present  section  as  it  stands  the  words,  “ The 
names  of  all  candidates  for  officers  and  committee  of  relief  provided  for  in  this 
section,  to  be  voted  for  at  any  election,  shall  be  borne  upon  the  same  ballot; 
and  they  may  be  voted  for  jointly  or  separately  as  the  meeting  shall  determine.’" 

(Signed) 


E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 
SAMUEL  FARQUHAR, 
DANIEL  B.  BADGER, 


Committee. 


Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted. 

Voted , That  the  amendment  as  reported  be  adopted ; more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  being  in  the  affirmative. 


Newton  Talbot,  treasurer,  submitted  his  annual  report,  as  given 
below ; the  same  being  in  print  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
it  was  accepted,  and  its  reading  dispensed  with. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  Treasurer,  herewith  submits  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  15,  1898  : 

There  has  been  received  as  follows  : 


Cash  balance,  Jan.  19,  1897  

$1,060  81 

Annual  assessments,  1893,  1894,  1895  . 

$26  00 

“ 1896  

96  00 

1897  

725  00 

“ “ 1898  

12  00 

“ “ 1899  

4 00 

Membership  fees  ....... 

50  00 

Life  membership  fees  ...... 

50  00 

Special  assessment 

30  00 

Reinstatement  fees  ...... 

2 00 

995  00 

Interest : 

Revere  House  shares  ...... 

$80  00 

Shattuck  Eund  ....... 

366  67 

Bank  deposits 

80  28 

— 

526  95 

Rents,  etc.,  of  Mechanics’  Building: 

Grand  Hall,  including  electric  light,  with  leases  . 

$40,768  79 

Cotilion  Hall,  with  coat-room  .... 

2,474  80 

Paul  Revere  Hall,  “ “ .... 

1,469  30 

Electric  light,  sold  exhibitors  .... 

3,679  67 

Gas-light,  “ “ and  tenants  . 

531  21 

Water  “ “ “ “ . . 

172  45 

Rent  of  furniture  ...... 

151  31 

Repairs  made  for  tenants,  and  labor  for  exhibitors, 

936  27 

Rent,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

3,125  00 

— 

53,308  80 

Loans 

46,000  00 

Total  receipts  ...... 

$101,891  56 

There  has  been  paid  as  follows  : 

Eamilies  of  deceased  members  — 15  at  $75.00  each  . 

$1,125  00 

Committee  of  Relief  — paid  to  20  beneficiaries  . 

2,782  00 

Interest  on  first  mortgage 

5,600  00 

Interest  on  second  mortgage  bonds  .... 

42  00 

Interest  on  loans  ....... 

1,604  75 

Taxes,  1897  

4,277  50 

Insurance  on  building  — three-year  policies 

800  00 

Insurance  against  accidents  — one  year 

200  00 

Insurance  of  organ  — one  year  ..... 

30  00 

Carried  forward  ...... 

$16,461  25 
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Brought  forward  ..... 

$16,461  25 

Insurance  — Builder’s  risk  on  new  Paul  Revere  Hall 

. 

150  75 

Secretary  ....... 

1,000  00 

Treasurer  ....... 

400  00 

Secretary’s  supplies 

84  22 

Treasurer’s  “ 

10  05 

Printing  and  advertising  .... 

362  99 

Mechanics’  Building : 

Electric  supplies  and  repairs  . 

. $1,332  73 

Steam-heating 

. 3,604  99 

Hardware 

160  43 

Paints,  glass,  and  labor  .... 

. 1,095  04 

Gas-fixtures  and  fittings  .... 

1,360  58 

Iron-work 

361  89 

Carpenters  and  lumber  .... 

. 2,690  11 

J.  D.  McLellan,  on  contract,  Paul  Revere  Hall 

. 29,000  00 

W.  G.  Preston,  architect,  Paul  Revere  Hall 

. 1,000  00 

Elevator-work 

. 1,765  99 

Belting 

78  21 

Plumbing  ...... 

. 3,317  59 

Mason-work 

. 3,302  90 

Roofers,  coppersmiths,  and  marble-work 

365  94 

Ranges 

345  27 

Furniture  ...... 

. 1,267  13 

*51,048  80 

Administration : 

Pay-roll,  including  Superintendent 

. $11,460  04 

Telephone 

156  00 

Fuel 

. 2,804  83 

Gas-light 

1,315  70 

Water  ....... 

. 1,035  60 

Oil,  etc.,  for  engine  .... 

144  96 

Police,  services  at  parties 

115  00 

Sundries,  supplies,  etc.  .... 

593  91 

17,626  04 

Second  mortgage  bonds 

500  00 

Charity  Fund  — funeral  benefits  : 

Donation  from  Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Carpenter  . 

. $75  00 

“ “ estate  of  John  Davenport 

75  00 

“ “ Mrs.  Albert  E.  Hughes  . 

75  00 

225  00 

Deposit  for  changing  water-pipes 

. 

125  00 

Twentieth  Exhibition  .... 

321  48 

Carried  forward  .........  $88,315  58 

* Of  this  amount,  approximately  $2,000  was  the  amount  expended  for  alterations  of  Cotil- 
ion  Hall  for  new  lessees,  $37,000  for  Paul  Revere  Hall,  $6,000  for  new  kitchen  and  alterations 
of  Talbot  Hall,  new  drainage  system  for  Exhibition  Hall  and  basement,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  improvements,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  repairs. 
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Brought  forward  ......  . . 888,315  58 

Loans  made  in  1896  . 9,200  00 

Loans  made  in  1897  .......  . . 4,000  00 


Total  expenditures  ......  . . 8101,515  58 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  15,  1898  ....  . . 375  98 


8101,891  56 


Sundry  items  of  indebtedness  : 

The  first  mortgage  outstanding  on  our  real  estate  is  (at  4%)  . $140,000  00 

The  second  mortgage  outstanding  ......  16,100  00 

of  which  the  Charity  Fund  holds  . . . $14,200  00 

Bills  payable  42,000  0Q 

Accounts  payable 1,525  76 

The  bills  for  December  have  not  been  approved. 

Insurance  now  in  force  : 

On  Mechanics’  Building . 200,000  00 

“ boilers,  against  accidents  .......  20,000  00 

“ building,  against  accidents 10,000  00 

“ organ 2,500  00 


NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 


The  Finance  Committee  presented  their  report,  as  follows  : 


The  Finance  Committee  respectfully  report  that  they  have  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Relief  Committee,  and  Trustees  of  the 
Charity  Fund,  and  find  each  of  their  accounts  correct  and  properly  vouched  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  ROCKWELL, 
HORACE  H.  WATSON, 
HENRY  A.  TURNER, 
HENRY  HALL, 

EDWARD  F.  PORTER. 


The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  of  Relief,  through  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  R. 
Turner,  submitted  their  annual  report,  as  follows : 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association : 

Gentlemen  : The  Committee  of  Relief,  to  whom  you  gave  the  care  of  your 
beneficiaries  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  respectfully  report 
to  you  concerning  their  duties.  Their  meetings  have  been  regularly  held,  as 
heretofore ; they  have  been  fully  attended,  each  member  present  manifesting  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  proceedings,  which  have  been  harmonious  in  all  respects. 
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Every  application  for  relief  has  been  carefully  considered  and  investigated,  and 
a suitable  appropriation  made  in  response,  the  Committee  remembering  the  duty 
devolving  upon  them  to  carry  out  the  charitable  intentions  of  our  Association  and 
the  spirit  of  our  title  and  motto. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  beneficiaries  . . . . li 

Died  during  the  year  ...........  1 

There  were  remaining  of  the  old  beneficiaries  ......  13 

Added  during  the  year  ..........  3 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  beneficiaries,  six  members,  nine 

widows,  four  children  .........  19 


The  Committee  have  expended  during  the  year  the  sum  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seven  dollars  ($2,807.00),  and  they  would  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00)  be  appropriated  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  carry  in 
person  to  the  beneficiaries  the  money  and  sympathy  of  the  Association;  the 
sympathy  of  the  donor  and  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient  being  mutually  help- 
ful. Most  of  these  beneficiaries  are  well  advanced  in  years.  It  may  be  said  of 
them  that  the  autumn  of  life  has  come  to  them ; soon  some  of  them  will  pass 
away;  we  do  well  to  care  for  them,  thus  aiding  them  and  comforting  them  in  the 
closing  days  of  their  life’s  journey. 

Our  founders  were  noble,  far-sighted  men ; the  great  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  our  history  in  relieving  human  suffering  attests  to  their  wisdom 
in  founding  our  Association. 

For  your  encouragement  the  Committee  append  some  statements  which  have- 
been  gathered  concerning  the  history  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  showing  that 
there  has  been  paid  out  during  eighty-six  years  of  the  history  of  this  Committee 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
and  ninety-seven  cents  ($150,975.97),  an  average  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents  ($1,755.53)  annually. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

ALFRED  R.  TURNER, 

Chairman . 


The  following  information  and  data  are  gathered  from  the  “ His- 
tory of  the  Committee  of  Relief ; ” the  payments  made  being  in 
groups  of  ten  years  each,  as  near  as  can  be  well  arranged : 

The  first  formal  votes  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Relief 
are  as  follows  : 

December  17th,  1812.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
Committee  recommended  “ That  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  when  from 
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the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country  many  of  our  industrious  brethren  are 

deprived  of  their  usual  employments  that  the  sum  of dollars  ought  to  be 

distributed  to  the  necessitous  of  the  association.”  The  report  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  the  blank  ordered  to  be  tilled  with  the  words  “ Two  hundred.” 

December  23d,  1812.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  government,  It  was  voted, 
“ That  a committee  of  the  government  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  residing 
near  the  centre  of  the  Town  and  one  at  each  extremity  be  appointed  to  receive 
and  examine  applications  from  indigent  members  for  relief,  and  to  draw  on  the 
Treasurer  for  such  sums,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  to  any  one  applicant,  in  favor 
of  such  persons  as  they  may  think  proper,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  in 
the  whole  sum  drawn  for.” 

John  Cotton;  Gedney  King;  and  Gerry  Fairbanks  were  appointed  on  this  com- 
mittee. The  style  of  which  was  ordered  to  be,  The  Committee  of  Relief. 

“This  first  report  by  this  committee  was  submitted  by  John  Cotton,  Esq. , 
Vice  President  and  Chairman  and  is  dated  December  9,  1813. 

“ The  Committee  of  Relief  ask  leave  to  report,  that  They  have  attended  their 
duty  and  have  in  the  course  of  the  year,  distributed  to  eleven  applicants,  seventy 
dollars  : which  appear  by  reference  to  their  minutes.  As  it  was  determined  in 
the  government  that  it  would  be  better  in  some  cases  — That  names  should  not 
be  mentioned,  Except  in  the  book  of  minutes  we  have  done  so.  The  committee 
cannot  but  express  their  belief  that  the  relief  extended  by  the  small  sums  they 
have  distributed  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  seventy  dollars  only  has  been  of 
great  service.  All  of  which  is  submitted.  John  Cotton,  per  order.” 

Memo. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  stated  thus:  “To  aid  each  other  in  their 
struggle  for  improvement  and  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  independence,  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  which  add  to  the  conveniences,  comforts 
and  refinements  of  society  and  to  cherish  and  diffuse  the  sentiments  of  generosity, 
benevolence  and  fraternal  affection.” 


First  Group,  1799  to  1808,  Inclusive. 


October,  1799 
June,  1801 
February,  1806 
March,  1807 
March,  1808 


310  00 
14  50 
10  00 
172  00* 
20  00 

$226  50 


The  foregoing  is  the  beginning  of  the  doings  of  the  Association  in  the  way  of 
relief,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  needy  person  helped  was  not  a 
member  of  our  Association. 


$112  oo 
60  00 


* In  money 
In  work 


$172  00 
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Second  Group,  1811  to  1819,  Inclusive. 

December  31,  1811 $62  21 

1813  70  00 

1814  155  00 

1815  165  00 

1816  190  00 

1817  185  00 

1818  145  00 

1819  295  00 


$1,267  21 

Third  Group,  1820  to  1829,  Inclusive. 

December  31,  1820  .....  $249  50 

1821  160  00 

1822  225  00 

1823  195  00 

1824  210  00 

1825  225  00 

1826  290  00 

1827  338  83 

1828  427  00 

1829  340  00 


$2,660  33 

Fourth  Group,  1830  to  1839,  Inclusive. 

December  31,  1830  .....  $325  00 

1831  325  67 

1832  460  00 

1833  380  00 

1834  475  00 

1835  370  00 

1836  365  00 

1837  443  00 

1838  611  90 

1839  735  00 


$4,489  67 

Fifth  Group,  1840  to  1849,  Inclusive. 

December  31,  1840  $680  00 

1841  742  00 

1842  825  00 

1843  1,060  00 

1844  1,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$4,307  00 
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Bro  ught  forward 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


. $4,307  00 

1,101  25 
1,045  00 
1,020  00 
992  50 
967  35 


$9,433  10 


Sixth  Group,  1850  to  1859,  Inclusive. 


December  31,  1850 
1851 


1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

June  30(6 mo.)  1858 
6 mo.  1858 
6 mo.  1859  1859 


$1,045  00 
1,127  00 
1,135  00 
1,400  00 
1,538  50 
1,641  50 
1,563  00 
1,713  00 
825  00 

1,721  00 


$13,709  00 


There  was  a change  in  the  year’s  doings  December  31,  1857 ; afterwards  the 
year  closed  June  30,  instead  of  December  31,  and  changed  again  June  30,  1879. 


Seventh  Group,  1860  to  1869,  Inclusive. 


June  30,  1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


. $1,404  24 

1,425  40 
1 ,402  35 
1,320  43 
1,283  76 
1,941  82 
2,573  02 
2,856  59 
3,264  36 
3,944  73 


$21,416  70 


Eighth  Group,  1870  to  1879,  Inclusive. 


June  30,  1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


$4,457  91 
4,933  00 
5,000  00 
5,015  00 
4,920  00 
4,980  00 
4,414  00 


Carried  forward 


$33,719  91 
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Brought  for  ward  . $33,719  91 

1877  4,357  00 

1878  5,119  00 

1879  8,142  00 


$51,337  91 

There  was  a 

change  here  in  the  year’s  doings,  June  30,  1879 ; afte 

continuing  to  the  present  time,  the  year  closes  with  January  31. 

Ninth  Group,  1880  to 

1889,  Inclusive. 

1880 

. $4,734  00 

1881 

4,646  00 

1882 

4,873  11 

1883 

4,321  39 

1884 

4,020  00 

1885 

1,426  00 

1886 

1,585  80 

1887 

1,625  00 

1888 

1,638  25 

1889 

1,598  00 

$30,467  55 

Tenth  Group,  1890  to 

1897,  Inclusive. 

1890 

. $2,018  00 

1891 

2,167  00 

1892 

1,727  00 

1893 

1,787  00 

1894 

1,962  00 

1895 

1,764  00 

1896 

1,962  50 

1897 

2,807  00 

$16,194  50 

First  Group,  1799  to  1808,  inclusive 

$226  50 

Second 

“ 1812  to  1819,  “ 

1,267  21 

Third 

“ 1820  to  1829, 

2,660  33 

Fourth 

“ 1830  to  1839,  “ 

4,489  67 

Fifth 

“ 1840  to  1849,  “ 

9,433  10 

Sixth 

“ 1850  to  1859,  “ 

13,709  00 

Seventh 

“ 1860  to  1869,  “ 

21,416  70 

Eighth 

“ 1870  to  1879,  “ 

51,337  91* 

Ninth 

“ 1880  to  1889, 

30,467  55 

Tenth 

“ 1890  to  1897,  “ 

. . . 16,194  50 

$151,202  47 

226  50 

Paid  by  this  committee $150,975  97 


Owing  to  change,  part  is  on  1880. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  tile. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  annual  report,  as 
follows  : 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1898. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  herewith  submit  their  Annual  Report  to  date  : 


Amount  of  Charity  Fund  on  Jan.  1,  1897 

Received  donation  of  Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Carpenter 
“ “ estate  of  John  Davenport 

“ for  interest  on  Bonds,  M.C.M.A.  . 

“ “ “ “ Deposits 


. $28,488  26 

$75  00 
75  00 
568  00 
552  18 

$1,270  18 


Less  paid  box  rent  two  years,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 


Trust  Company 

Total  of  Charity  Fund  to  date 

Invested  as  follows  : 

142  Bonds,  M.C.M.A.  . 

Deposit  in  Home  Savings  Bank  . 
“ “ Franklin  Savings  Bank 

Items  Funds : 

Charity  Fund  . 

Caroline  Mackey  Richardson 
Levi  Chubbuck  . 


20  00 

1,250  18 


$29,738  44 


$14,200  00 
9,037  65 
6,500  79 

$29,738  44 


$23,738  44 

5.000  00 

1.000  00 

$29,738  44 


LEVI  L.  WILLCUTT, 

CHARLES  WHITTIER, 

ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 

Trustees  of  Charity  Fund. 


Boston,  Jan.  7,  1898. 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Charity  Funds,  and  find 
them  correct  and  properly  vouched  for. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 

HENRY  A.  TURNER, 
EDWARD  F.  PORTER, 

Sub- Committee  of  Finance. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  President  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows  : 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  The  year  1897  was  uneventful 
except  in  the  matter  of  important  improvements  of  our  property. 
The  lease  of  Cotilion  Hall  and  the  construction  of  the  new  Paul 
Revere  Hall  have,  in  conjunction,  put  us  in  the  way  of  an  increase 
of  regular  income.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion and  alterations  would  be  altogether  about  $40,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cost  has  exceeded  that  amount  by  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars,  a considerable  part  of  the  increase  resulting  from 
matters  wholly  unforeseen,  such  as  the  necessity  of  a new  drainage 
system.  On  the  whole,  my  judgment  is  that  the  expenditures  have 
been  prudently  handled,  and  that  results  will  fully  justify  all  the 
outlays. 

Our  present  finaucial  situation  may  practically  be  summarized 
thus : At  the  beginning  of  the  year  our  floating  debt  amounted  to 
$9,000.  It  now  amounts  to  $42,000,  an  increase  of  $33,000.  Inas- 
much as  the  new  construction  and  alterations  have  cost  $46,000,  it  is 
shown  that  our  regular  income  exceeded  ordinary  expenditures  by 
some  $13,000,  a considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year. 
During  the  year  1898  the  running  expenses  will  easily  be  met  by 
revenue  ; but  any  extroardinary  expenditures  and  any  reduction  of 
the  floating  indebtedness  must  be  met  b}’  the  profits  of  the  coming 
Fair.  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  the  close  of  the  year  should 
find  us  able  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable,  and  also  to  obliterate 
all  debt  except  that  which  is  funded  ; but  it  may  not  be  wise  to  bend 
all  efforts  to  that  end.  The  Association  is  now  in  such  a secure 
positiou  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  able  to  anticipate 
something  of  the  future,  and  conduct  its  finances  on  the  line  of  things 
desirable,  and  not  wholly  on  the  line  of  what  it  can  immediately  pay 
for. 

For  instance,  our  charities  have  been  more  restricted  than  we 
should  wish,  and  I trust  the  Committee  of  Relief  will  have  authority 
during  this  year  to  act  with  a somewhat  freer  hand  than  heretofore, 
and  not  feel  compelled  to  limit  their  work  by  precedents ; and  in 
regard  to  maintenance  of  the  property  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every- 
thing which  would  be  good  economy  by  private  owners  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  us. 

The  income  of  the  Shattuck  Fund  has  been  for  some  years  only 
partially  used.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a feature  in  the  coming  Fair 
of  certain  competitions,  which  will  be  fully  in  the  line  of  the  bequest. 
Hereafter  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  expenditures  of  a similar  char- 
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acter  may  be  properly  made,  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  fund  shall 
further  accumulate,  to  any  considerable  extent. 

No  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  regard  to  a Trade 
School.  The  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  such  a school  as  a 
substitute  for  our  old  apprentice  system  has  been  amply  discussed, 
and  I suppose  there  is  an  agreement  that  for  the  industrial  and 
mechanical  world  such  schools  offer  the  chief  field  for  future  effort  in 
an  educational  direction.  We  have  our  technical  and  manual  training 
foundations,  but  still  lack  that  for  “trade”  instruction.  If  such  a 
school  shall  be  founded  upon  the  Franklin  Fund,  this  Association 
may  find  in  its  auxiliary  support  and  cooperation  a field  for  what- 
ever energy  it  can  apply  to  any  cause  outside  of  its  own  sus- 
tenance. We  have  never  been  in  a position  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  with  the  present  public  tendencies  there  is  no  reason  why  we  or 
others  desirous  of  cooperating  should  act  except  in  any  other  than  a 
contributory  form. 

Our  field  of  work,  in  the  way  of  occasional  exhibitions  of  new 
inventions  and  improved  products,  remains  to  us  in  a modified  and 
restricted  way.  It  is  apparent  that  modern  methods,  as  to  com- 
munication and  transportation,  make  the  “ Exposition,”  or  “ Fair,” 
less  desirable  than  formerly  to  some  classes  of  exhibitors.  Yet  it  is 
still  possible  to  get  together,  with  effort  and  discrimination,  an  exhi- 
bition that  will  serve  its  several  purposes.  We  have  already  begun 
the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Fair  of  1898,  and  believe  there  will 
be  no  such  record  of  failure,  or  partial  failure,  as  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  some  similar  exhibitions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  to  this  matter,  and  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  this 
Association,  I wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  faithful  labors 
of  the  officers  who  have  acted  for  you  in  past  years,  and  I confidently 
pledge  to  you  for  the  board  elected  to-day  the  same  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  this  old  and  respected  institution.  I feel  sure  that  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  Association  are  safe  in  their  hands. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  chosen  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  report  the  following  names  for  Officers  and  Committee  of  Relief  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

For  Treasurer. 

NEWTON  TALBOT. 


For  Secretary. 
ALFRED  BICKNELL. 
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For  Trustees , three  years  each. 
WILLIAM  MITCHELL, 
david  mcintosh, 

JAMES  D.  McLELLAN, 
SAMUEL  N.  DAVENPORT. 

For  Committee  of  Relief , three  years  each. 
LEONARD  B.  NICHOLS, 
WILLIAM  LAMPRELL, 
THOMAS  STRANGMAN. 


The  Chair  appointed  Henry  C.  Hunt,  Everett  Torrey,  and  George 
S.  Follansbee  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  ballots  for 
the  Officers  and  Committee  of  Relief  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year,  as  provided  in  Section  1,  Article  4,  of  the  By-Laws,  as 
amended  at  this  meeting,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported 
the  whole  number  of  ballots  cast  to  be  sixty-seven,  and  that  each  can- 
didate had  received  that  number  of  votes,  to  wit : 

Treasurer,  Newton  Talbot ; Secretary,  Alfred  Bicknell ; Trustees, 
three  years  each,  Samuel  N.  Davenport,  William  H.  Mitchell,  David 
McIntosh,  James  D.  McLellan  ; Committee  of  Relief,  three  years 
each,  Leonard  B.  Nichols,  William  Lamprell,  Thomas  Strangman; 
and  they  were  severally  declared  elected  to  the  offices  and  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 


Voted , That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  current  year. 

Voted , That  so  much  of  the  net  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be  needed 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  the  Twentieth  Triennial  Exhibition,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  said  sum  to  include  the  amount  already 
expended,  or  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Government. 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  our  retiring 
officers,  John  F.  Buerkel,  Edward  F.  Porter,  and  Henry  A.  Turner,  of  the 
Trustees,  and  to  Alfred  R.  Turner,  Leonard  B.  Nichols,  and  William  Lamprell, 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  Association 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office. 

The  following  motion  was  offered  in  writing  : 

The  Finance  Committee  recommend  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  be 
authorized  to  transfer  to  trustees  of  the  various  funds  of  the  Association  all  the 
property  and  funds  pertaining  to  each  said  trust. 

They  submit  this  as  a motion. 

(Signed) 

Horace  T.  Rockwell, 
Horace  H.  Watson, 

Henry  A.  Turner, 

Edward  F.  Porter. 
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Voted , That  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Government,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April  next. 


The  following  motion  was  offered  in  writing  : 


The  Finance  Committee  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Association  that  the 
salary  of  the  Treasurer  be  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  commencing  with  this 
fiscal  year. 

(Signed) 


H.  T.  Rockwell, 
Horace  H.  Watson, 
Henry  A.  Turner, 
Henry  Hall, 
Edward  F.  Porter. 


Treasurer  Talbot  objected  to  the  passage  of  the  motion,  contending 
that  the  present  compensation  was  enough  for  the  service  performed  ; 
and,  on  motion,  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  meeting,  to  include  also 
such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  this  Association  for  the 
past  year  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members,  be  printed  and  a copy  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  such  other  persons  and  organizations  as  has  been  custom- 
ary. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  gavel 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  giving  some  account  of  its  manufacture 
and  presentation  to  this  Association.  About  sixty  years  ago,  while 
the  old  frigate  “ Constitution  ” was  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  a young  man,  Mr.  M.  P.  Kennard,  then  a resi- 
dent of  that  place,  but  now  and  for  years  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Boston,  obtained  from  one  of  the  foremen  in  charge  of 
the  work  a piece  of  oak  from  her  frame.  This  had  been  sacredly 
kept  by  him  through  all  the  years  since,  until  a short  time  ago,  when 
he  gave  it  to  our  venerable  ex-President  Lincoln.  In  turn  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, using  another  piece  of  the  same  celebrated  ship  for  a handle,  had 
had  it  made  into  a gavel,  properly  mounted  and  inscribed,  and  which 
he  had  presented  to  this  Association.  The  associations  which  cluster 
around  this  small  instrument  are  historic  and  inspiring.  Over  one 
hundred  years  ago  this  ship  was  built  in  “ the  town  of  Boston,”  by  a 
member  of  this  Association,  while  others,  including  Paul  Revere,  were 
engaged  in  some  part  of  the  work.  Now,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time, 
this  relic  comes  into  our  possession  as  a souvenir  of  the  days  when 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  was  undergoing  the  test  to  show 
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whether  a representative  government  was  possible  in  this  land.  This 
gavel,  then,  should  be  used  on  special  occasions  only,  like  this  our 
annual  meeting  ; while  at  other  times  it  must  be  carefully  preserved 
as  a memento  of  days  of  heroic  valor  and  self-sacrifice,  unsurpassed 
in  an}'  land  or  by  any  people. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby  given 
to  ex-President  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  for  the  valuable  and  appropriate  gift  of  a 
gavel  made  from  the  timbers  of  “ Old  Ironsides.”  May  it  serve  to  connect  the 
historic  past  with  a future  worthy  of  such  loyal  sowing ! 

Mr.  Talbot  proposed  an  amendment  to  our  By-Laws,  as  follows : 

Article  1,  Section  3.  Change  the  phraseology  to  read  as  follows  : 

“ The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  thirteen  Trustees.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Trustees  shall  constitute  and  be  denominated  the  ‘ Government  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association.’” 

Referred  to  a committee  consisting  of  Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  E. 
Noyes  Whitcomb,  and  Horace  H.  Watson. 

Adjourned. 


ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary , 


APPENDIX. 


In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  vote  that  this  Report  shall  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  “such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Association  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members,”  the  following  is 
inserted  : 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  younger  members  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  many  things  of  interest  connected  with  our  past ; and 
also  that  the  older  ones  may  have  forgotten  much  which  may  be 
properly  recalled. 

Those  of  our  members  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  come  to  our 
meetings  mav  be  interested  in  some  account  of  the  changes  and 

o 4/  O 

improvements  made  in  our  building  during  the  past  year.  Among 
the  items  of  receipts  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report  will  be  found  one  for 
rent  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  The  facts  are 
these:  The  two  upper  stories  of  the  northern  section  of  our  build- 
ing, known  for  some  years  as  Co'tilion  Hall,  were  freely  used  during 
the  season  for  dancing  parties  and  other  gatherings,  producing  a fair 
income  for  the  Association.  All  this  room  has  now  been  let  on  a 
lease  to  the  organization  named,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  and  by  them  fitted  up  and  conducted  as  a select  school 
and  gymnasium  for  young  ladies. 

It  occurred  to  our  Building  Committee  that  it  might  be  judicious  ta 
construct  another  hall  on  the  balcony  floor  of  the  Exhibition  Hall 
section,  which  would  produce  a fair  income  by  continuing  to  furnish 
accommodations  to  the  public  for  balls  and  parties.  The  outcome 
has  been  the  construction  of  what  has  been  named  “Paul  Revere 
Hall.”  It  is  about  fifty  by  ninety  feet,  with  spacious  reception  and 
retiring  rooms  and  banquet  hall  on  the  same  floor.  This  was  done 
from  plans  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Preston,  and  the  finished  apartments 
are  conceded  to  be  among  the  very  finest  and  best  arranged  in  this  city. 
In  thus  letting  the  Cotilion  Hall  section  it  became  necessary  to  move 
our  kitchen  and  dining-room  from  their  former  location,  and  therefore 
a new  kitchen  was  built  on  the  same  floor  with  the  new  hall,  adjoin- 
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ing  the  large  chimney.  The  largest  art  gallery  with  some  of  the 
studios  were  converted  into  a large  apartment  and  named  “ Talbot 
Hall.”  This  will  now  be  used  for  a dining-room  for  the  larger 
gatherings  in  our  building.  These  changes  involved  the  construction 
of  two  new  elevators,  a fire-escape,  the  laying  of  a new  drain,  and 
other  improvements.  The  total  cost  has  been  considerable,  as 
appears  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  but  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  its 
productive  capacity  will  justify  the  expenditure. 


Whole  number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1897 
Added  during  the  year 
Reinstated  during  the  year 


Died  during  the  year  . 

Total  number  Jan.  1,  1898  . 


657 


3 


5 


662 

27 


635 


Of  this  number  239  are  life  members. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  those  who  study  our  Annual  Reports  that 
our  membership  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  only  one  j’ear  since  1885 
has  it  increased,  and  the  total  loss  in  membership  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  nearly  two  hundred.  The  accessions  have  always  been 
greatest  in  those  years  when  our  Exhibitions  are  held,  but  no  con- 
certed measures  have  been  taken  to  induce  eligible  persons  to  join. 
It  may  be  well  for  our  members  to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to 
allow  the  decrease  to  continue,  or  whether  some  measures  should  be 
taken  to  induce  the  younger  element  in  our  mechanical  and  manufact- 
uring interests  to  join  us.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
adopted  when  the  Association  was  incorporated  in  1806,  and  contin- 
ued in  every  edition  since,  reads  as  follows  : 


It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  combined  operations  of  the  mechanic 
powers  have  been  the  source  of  those  useful  inventions  and  scientific  arts  which 
have  given  to  polished  society  its  wealth,  conveniences,  respectability,  and 
defence,  and  which  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  its  citizens.  Rational, 
then,  is  the  inference  that  the  association  of  those  who  conduct  those  powers  in 
their  operations  will  prove  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  mutual  good  offices  and 
fellowship;  in  assisting  the  necessitous,  encouraging  the  ingenious,  and  in  reward- 
ing fidelity.  To  effect  these  desirable  ends,  the  present  associates  agree  to  be 
governed. 
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Customs  change,  but  principles  do  not,  and  the  facts  stated  in  thi& 
preamble  possess  the  same  force  to-day  as  when  they  were  first 
written . 

The  present  number  of  honorary  members  is  eleven,  the  smallest 
number  on  our  roll  for  many  years.  The  Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince, 
elected  in  1882,  is  the  oldest  in  membership,  and  Prof.  Elihu  Thom- 
son, elected  in  1892,  is  the  youngest.  The  first  honorary  member  of 
this  Association  was  ex-President  John  Adams,  elected  in  1820.  In 
the  list  of  seventy-one  who  have  been  honorary  members  of  this 
Association  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson, 
many  of  the  governors  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ma\Tors  of  this  city, 
the  whole  forming  a roll  of  eminent  men  whom  any  organization 
in  the  world  may  be  proud  to  be  associated  with  in  this  relation. 

The  following  names  are  borne  on  our  roll  of  members,  but  the 
addresses  of  all  of  them  have  been  unknown  to  the  Secretary  for 
many  years : 

William  H.  Jameson,  pianoforte  maker,  joined  in  1854. 

Henry  D.  Stover,  machinist,  joined  in  1857. 

Edward  Richmond,  machinist,  joined  in  1861. 

Any  information  in  regard  to  either  of  them  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  following  have  been  members  more  than  fifty  years  : 

John  T.  Edwards,  housewright,  joined  in  1834. 

James  Loring,  sailmaker,  joined  in  1837. 

James  S.  Sweet,  watchmaker,  joined  in  1837. 

Edwin  Brown,  pianoforte  maker,  joined  in  1837. 

John  Cummings,  tanner,  joined  in  1838. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  mathematical  instrument  maker,  joined  in. 

1839. 

William  G.  Clark,  pump  and  block  maker,  joined  in  1840. 

John  Livermore,  soap-boiler,  joined  in  1840. 

Silas  B.  Buck,  carpenter,  joined  in  1841. 

Edwin  Bailey,  housewright,  joined  in  1846. 

Charles  Davenport,  car-builder,  joined  in  1846. 

James  Bates,  mason,  joined  in  1847. 

Arioch  Wentworth,  soapstone  worker,  joined  in  1847. 

A few  words  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Association  may  be 
acceptable  to  those  of  our  members  situated  at  a distance,  but  whose- 
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interest  in  our  affairs  is  unabated.  Our  real  estate  consists  of  the 
land  bought  in  1881  and  the  building  then  erected.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  the  Assessors  of  the  City  of  Boston  appraise  it  as 
follows : 

109,890  feet  of  land,  at  $2.75  per  foot  . . $302,000  00 

Building  165,000  00 


$467,000  00 

Less  thirty  per  cent 140,100  00 


Net 


$326,900  00 


The  facts  pertaining  to  our  indebtedness  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  deduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  is  made  in  consequence  of  the 
legal  exemption  from  taxation  of  property  devoted  to  charitable 
objects.  Formerly  the  exemption  was  allowed  at  a higher  rate  than 
at  present.  Our  Association  not  being  a stock  corporation,  having 
no  capital  nor  paying  dividends,  devoting  all  its  surplus  profits  to 
some  form  of  charitable  work,  it  has  been  held  by  our  Boards  of 
Government  that  in  equity  we  are  entitled  to  still  greater  exemption. 
In  addition  to  our  real  estate,  we  still  hold  ten  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  Revere  House  and  the  Shattuck  Fund,  besides  our  boilers,  engines, 
shafting,  furniture,  etc.,  which,  while  necessary  as  it  stands,  could 
not  be  considered  an  asset  of  much  value. 


Our  Deceased  Members. 

The  annual  average  number  of  members  deceased  for  the  past 
twenty  years  is  29.4.  The  number  for  1897  is  27,  which,  considering 
the  diminishing  number  of  our  members,  is  probably  very  near  the 
ratio  in  the  past.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  instances  important 
details  in  the  life  history  of  the  member  are  not  given.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  It  is,  however,  in  the  power  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
member  himself,  and  his  family,  to  supply  the  desired  information. 
For  years  we  have  made  efforts  to  induce  our  members  to  put  on 
record  some  memorandum  of  themselves  for  future  use.  This  has 
been  done  by  a majority,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  unknown 
reasons  many  are  still  wanting.  Possibly  some  think  that  as  they 
have  not  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  some  public  manner, 
nothing  need  be  said  about  themselves.  This  is  a mistake.  All 
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know  that  frequently  the  papers  contain  inquiries  about  the  history 
of  some  particular  individual.  During  their  lives,  most  of  them  were 
among  the  “plain  people;”  so  common,  so  useful,  so  necessary, 
not  to  their  families  only,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  notices  which  from  year  to  year  have  been  pub- 
lished by  our  Association  possess  decided  value.  Our  printed  reports 
contain  in  the  aggregate  more  than  one  thousand  such  notices.  If 
this  custom  is  persevered  in,  the  information  thus  preserved  for  pos- 
terity will  be  invaluable.  Remember  that  the  lesson  of  our  American 
history  is  that  many  of  our  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  to-day 
descended  from  ancestors  who,  only  a few  years  back,  were  among 
the  “ bone  and  sinew”  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 
Every  member  of  this  Association  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  or  has  been  a “ manual  laborer ; ” and  he  should  leave  on  record 
the  main  facts  of  his  personal  history.  Our  reports  are  sought  by 
libraries  all  over  the  land,  and  valued  for  their  contents.  On  the 
first  of  the  year  we  sent  blanks  to  several  hundred  members,  with  the 
request  that  they  be  filled  and  forwarded.  Many  have  complied,  but 
others  have  not.  Although  these  data  may  not  be  needed  for  many 
years,  it  is  still  the  part  of  wisdom  to  file  them  with  the  Association. 


/ 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


During  the  year  1897  we  have  lost  the  following  members  : 


Name  or  Member. 

Occupation. 

Year 

Joined. 

1 

Date  of 
Death.  1 

Age: 
yrs.  m. 

d. 

No.  yrs. 
a Mem- 
ber. 

George  H.  Eager 

Tailor 

1877 

Jan. 

1 

63 

1 

28 

20 

William  Pratt 

Watchmaker 

1839  | 

12 

82 

3 

3 

58 

Francis  F.  Emery 

Shoe  Manufacturer  . . 

1870 

15 

66 

9 

19 

19 

Thomas  J.  Whidden  . . . . 

Mason 

1867 

30 

79 

7 

13 

30 

George  Lyon 

Tailor 

1866  ( 

Feb. 

6 

77 

6 

31 

Ezekiel  R.  Jones 

Blacksmith 

1874 

16 

79 

0 

16 

23 

Joseph  Crawshaw  . . . . > 

Carpet  Manufacturer  . 

1849 

13 

81 

6 . 

48 

Charles  Rollins 

Carpenter  

1859 

March 

4 : 

84 

9 

4 

38 

John  D.  Lilley 

Umbrella  Maker  . . . 

1870 

7 

70 

11 

20 

27 

John  Davenport 

Housewright 

1831 

13 

94 

4 

25 

66 

William  S.  Donnell  .... 

House  and  Ship  Joiner 

1841 

13 

84 

8 

56 

Jacob  Norton 

Furrier 

1856 

19 

83 

o 

16 

41 

Charles  M.  Clapp 

Rubber  Manufacturer  . 

1874 

! April 

30 

62 

9 

25 

23 

Edwin  Dyer 

Iron  Founder 

1864 

May 

26 

79 

33 

Isaac  Fenno 

Clothing  Manufacturer 

1879 

1 June 

25 

74 

0 

13 

18 

George  W.  Demond  .... 

Stove  Manufacturer  . 

1859 

July 

13 

66 

5 

21 

38 

Michael  T.  Sprague  .... 

Carpenter 

1882 

16 

64 

15 

John  P.  Lovell 

Gun  Maker 

1850 

29 

77 

47 

William  F.  Badger 

Carpenter 

1882 

Aug. 

11 

64 

2 

17 

15 

Uriah  H.  Coffin 

Carpenter 

1867 

26 

74 

0 

17 

30 

William  Trainer 

Plumber 

1858 

Sept. 

3 

73 

39 

Harvey  T.  Litchfield  ... 

Brass  Founder  .... 

1861 

8 

67 

10 

36 

Franklin  Smith 

Blacksmith 

1857 

Oct. 

1 

66 

40 

Albert  E.  Hughes 

Showcase  Maker . . . 

1867 

Nov. 

18 

65 

10 

26 

30 

William  A.  Norton  .... 

Bridge  Builder  .... 

1881 

Dec. 

3 

73 

8 

1 

16 

Alonzo  P.  Clifford 

Carpenter 

1879 

13 

64 

18 

George  O.  Sanborn  .... 

Manufacturer  .... 

j 1872 

21 

61 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


George  H.  Eager 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Northborough,  in  this  State,  in  1833,  was  educated  in 
“ Allen’s  School  ” in  the  same  town,  and  learned  the  tailor’s  trade.  Being  very 
able  both  mechanically  and  financially  for  one  of  his  years,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular  men  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in  this  city.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  outside  enterprises,  and  for  eighteen  years  was  the  treasurer 
of  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Company.  He  joined  our  Association  as 
a tailor  in  1877.  He  was  a man  of  fine  address,  agreeable  manners,  and  a favor- 
ite with  his  acquaintances.  He  accumulated  a fine  property,  living  at  No.  523 
Beacon  street,  where  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

William  Pratt 

was  one  of  the  veterans  of  this  Association.  We  have  had  few  members  more 
regular  in  attendance  at  our  meetings  or  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  than  he.  He  was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  Temple  street  in  1814,  and 
was  educated  in  our  public  schools.  After  leaving  school  he  served  a long 
apprenticeship  at  the  jeweller’s  and  watch-making  trade,  which  he  followed  in 
this  city  on  his  own  account  sixty -two  years.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  military  — first  with  the  Lafayette  Guards  of  Boston,  and  later 
with  the  Winchester  Guards,  of  which  he  became  captain.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a member  of  the 
old  Boston  Fire  Department,  serving  on  the  “ Hancock  10  ” and  “ Melville  13.” 
While  in  this  service  he  was  present  at  what  is  historically  known  as  the  Broad- 
street  riot,  the  military  members  by  command  of  the  Mayor  leaving  the  engine 
company  to  join  the  City  Guards  to  suppress  the  riot.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
thorough  work,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  and  second  clocks,  of  the  old  “ Wil- 
lard ” pattern,  which  he  made  after  completing  his  majority  are  still  in  good 
running  order.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1839,  was  a life  member,  and  a 
member  more  than  fifty-seven  years.  He  was,  when  young,  a member  of  the 
Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
William  Parkman  Lodge,  F.  and  A.M.,  and  of  Massasoit  Encampment,  I. O.O. F. 
He  was  a life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  a member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Veteran 
Firemen’s  Association,  and  of  the  Mayhew  School  Association.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
a man  of  genial  character,  always  ready  with  a cheering  word  to  meet  his  fel- 
lows, by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  He  had  one  of  those  natures 
which  instinctively  made  friends,  but  enemies  never.  His  son  Walter,  also  a. 
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member  of  this  Association,  was  [his  partner  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and 
succeeds  him  in  his  business.  By  the  practice  of  correct  rules  of  living,  he 
enjoyed  good  health  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two  years  and  three  months, 
dying  at  bis  home  in  Winchester  on  the  12th  of  January,  leaving  three  sons. 


Francis  F.  Emery 

was  a native  of  this  city,  born  March  26,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Boston  English  High  School.  He  was  afterward  in  the  employ 
of  Frederick  Jones,  a prominent  leather  dealer,  and  eventually  became  a partner, 
remaining  such  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  He  was  active  in  movements  for 
the  benefit  of  his  chosen  line  of  trade,  was  president  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1878. 
Mr.  Emery  was  a man  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  ability,  and  influential  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  appreciated  his  public  spirit  and  high  standard  of  political 
morals.  Having  no  ambition  to  become  active  in  politics,  he  refused  to  accept 
any  nomination  for  public  office.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment among  the  several  denominations  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union. 
He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  the  15th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years  and  nine  months. 

Thomas  J.  Whidden 

was  a man  of  mark  both  in  this  city  and  in  our  Association.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
building  fraternity  he  was  widely  known  and  esteemed,  as  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able and  thorough  of  the  builders  of  Boston.  He  was  a native  of  the  city  of 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  After  receiving  a common 
school  education  in  his  native  city  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  mason’s 
trade.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  became  a partner  of  his  employer,  and  so 
remained  for  some  time,  after  which  he  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account 
very  successfully  until  he  relinquished  it  to  his  two  younger  sons  several  years 
since.  During  his  time  he  built  many  of  the  best-known  of  our  buildings, 
public  and  private.  When  the  Court  House  in  Pemberton  square  was  pro- 
jected he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Building  Commissioners,  and  in  that  capac- 
ity was  of  great  service  to  the  city  in  securing  thorough  work,  as  well  as  saving 
loss  through  leaks  which  many  times  are  found  in  the  expenditures  connected 
with  such  expensive  operations,  when  too  late  to  prevent  it.  He  was  in  the  City 
Government,  where  he  displayed  such  determination  to  maintain  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right  without  regard  to  party  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that 
class  known  as  “ machine  politicians.”  He  filled  many  official  positions,  being 
president  of  the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company,  a director  in  the  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  the  East  Boston  Gas  Company,  Eagle  Bank  and 
Franklin  Savings  Bank.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867,  served  as  a 
trustee  three  years,  and  was  chosen  vice-president  in  1884.  The  president, 
Chas.  R.  McLean,  dying  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  quarter,  Mr. 
Whidden  was  elected  president  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  the  Association 
was  making  an  effort  to  improve  its  financial  condition  after  the  new  building 
was  erected  and  the  income  was  insufficient  to  meet  expenses,  Mr.  Whidden 
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gave  a thousand  dollars  towards  that  object.  One  of  the  best-known  public 
men  of  this  city,  who  had  for  years  been  in  close  personal  relations  with  him, 
wrote  of  him  after  his  death:  “In  all  my  relations  with  him  I found 
him  to  be  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  but  with  a remarkable  tenacity  of 
purpose  to  maintain  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  would  never  make  any 
compromise  with  wrong  or  with  what  was  merely  expediency.  His  judgment 
was  good,  and  it  was  always  on  the  side  of  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
welfare.  His  aim  was,  in  dealing  with  public  affairs,  to  secure  the  best  results 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  money.  He  wanted  everything  of  the 
best,  and  cared  little  for  mere  show.  He  was  generous  to  a fault,  and  always  ready 
to  contribute  to  any  worthy  cause.”  To  those  who  knew  him  indifferently,  with- 
out any  close  acquaintance,  he  might  have  seemed  exclusive  and  not  especially 
companionable,  but  to  those  who  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  he  was  the 
reverse.  He  was  particularly  averse  to  publicity  in  his  acts  of  generosity,  and 
in  known  instances  stipulated  that  the  name  of  the  benefactor  should  not  be 
divulged  during  his  life.  He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  our  best  charities,  and 
a substantial  helper  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  was  attached.  For  his 
sterling  merits  and  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose  shown  in  all  his  dealings,  his 
advocacy  of  the  right  and  condemnation  of  wrong,  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  died  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  aged  seventy-nine 
years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen  days.  He  left  four  sons. 

George  Lyon 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  learned  the  tailor’s 
trade  in  his  native  town,  but  came  to  Boston  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account  with  a partner,  the  firm  name  being  Ropes 
& Lyon,  and  their  place  of  business  in  the  building  so  well  remembered  by  our 
older  citizens,  which  stood  many  years  in  Scollay  square.  After  a few  years  he 
started,  as  a branch  of  his  Boston  store,  the  first  ready-made  clothing  store  in  New 
Bedford.  Having  enterprise  and  push,  he  went  to  England  to  buy  his  stock, 
being  the  first  among  Boston  tailors  to  do  this.  By  strict  attention  and  persever- 
ance he  won  the  goodwill  of  a large  number  of  our  citizens,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a competence.  He  was  of  a social  nature,  being  a member  of  the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  the  Congregational  Club,  and  others.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1866,  and  was  a life  member.  One  who  knew  him  well 
writes  of  him:  “He  was  a man  of  positive  convictions,  strict  integrity,  and 
indomitable  will,  but  of  a most  cordial  disposition.  With  all  his  business  cares 
and  other  demands,  his  thoughtfulness  and  devotion  for  his  family  was  remark- 
able.” He  retired  from  active  business  some  years  ago,  living  since  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  a well-earned  competence,  at  his  home  in  Roxbury.  He  died  on 
the  6th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  six  months,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  married  daughters. 

Ezekiel  R.  Jones. 

Few  of  our  citizen-mechanics  were  better  known  to  our  people  a generation 
ago  than  Ezekiel  R.  Jones.  For  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cochituate 
water  into  this  city,  he  was  connected  with  the  old  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct 
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works.  When  the  water  from  the  then  new  system  was  introduced,  and  a great 
crowd  assembled  on  Boston  Common  to  witness  the  first  play  of  the  foun- 
tain in  the  Frog  pond,  Mr.  Jones  was  the  man  who  turned  on  the  water.  As 
assistant  and  superintendent  he  was  connected  with  this  service  about  forty 
years.  He  was  known  as  a man  of  sound  judgment,  accommodating  and 
economical,  serving  the  citizens  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  neglecting  no  duty, 
shirking  no  responsibility,  evading  no  labor,  and  accounting  for  everything  under 
his  charge.  A model  official,  an  exemplary  citizen,  a valuable  neighbor,  an 
honest  man.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1818,  and  after  receiving  a common- 
school  education,  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  After  his  majority  he 
worked  for  the  Boston  Aqueduct  Company  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he 
went  to  Jersey  City  and  was  engaged  on  the  water-works  there  two  years,  return- 
ing in  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cochituate 
Water-Works.  After  a few  years  he  became  superintendent  and  so  remained 
until  1888,  when  he  retired.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874,  and  served 
efficiently  on  the  Board  of  Government.  He  united  in  his  temperament  many 
meritorious  qualities,  being  very  social  and  companionable,  with  a pleasant  vein 
of  humor  running  through  his  conversation,  making  his  company  especially 
agreeable.  We  quote  from  one  who  wrote  respecting  him  after  his  death: 
“ More  than  a passing  tribute  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  man,  who  for  thirty- 
four  years  served  the  city  of  Boston  faithfully  and  intelligently.  As  superintend- 
ent of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Boston  Water- Works  he  introduced  and 
carried  out  a system  of  thorough  efficiency  in  every  detail  of  this  important 
department  of  the  city’s  work.  A faithful  servant  to  the  public,  a man  of  strict 
integrity,  he  at  all  times  exercised  a just  and  tender  care  of  the  people  under 
him.  Every  one  connected  with  the  Boston  Water-Works  to  this  day  will  cheer- 
fully accord  to  him  the  meed  of  praise  which  is  his  due.  A man  who  was  born 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  who  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  like  many 
American  tradesmen  of  his  day,  he  was  yet  a man  of  good  general  cultivation, 
whose  companionship  was  delightful  to  the  most  intelligent  and  well-read.  Such 
a man  should  not  pass  away  without  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  indebtedness  of  the  public  to  his  memory  and  services.”  For  some  years 
he  had  been  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the  head,  causing  dizziness  and  tem- 
porary loss  of  memory,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  anticipate  serious  results  im- 
mediately. His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  February,  was  therefore 
quite  unexpected.  He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter.  He  was  seventy-nine 
years  of  age. 


Joseph  Crawshaw. 

Few  of  our  present  members  will  remember  Mr.  Crawshaw,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  for  years  he  was  an  important  factor  in  his  line  of  industry  in  this 
city.  He  was  of  English  birth,  coming  from  a long  line  of  Yorkshire  carpet 
weavers,  and  when  eighteen  years  old,  having  learned  the  hand-loom  art,  he 
came  to  this  country.  He  was  first  employed  at  New  Haven,  afterwards  at 
Lowell  and  other  places.  In  1843  he  joined  others  in  organizing  the  Roxbury 
Carpet  Company,  of  which  he  was  superintendent  thirteen  years.  Here  he  wove 
the  first  piece  of  tapestry  velvet  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  Our  Associa- 
tion now  possesses  a sample  of  that  first  piece  of  carpeting.  Later  he  was  in 
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business  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  many  years  and  until  1884,  when  he 
bought  an  orange  plantation  in  Florida,  and  giving  up  the  carpet  business  went 
there  to  live.  A trade  paper,  after  his  death,  said  of  him:  “At  that  time  he 
issued  through  the  cqlumns  of  this  paper  a hearty  invitation  to  his  old  friends  to 
come  southward  and  sit  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree.  That  this  was  no  idle 
suramer’s-day  bid  he  proved  by  planting  fig,  English  walnut,  pear,  and  other 
trees,  to  which  his  neighbors  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  They  warned  him 
they  would  not  grow,  but  he  persevered  and  in  time  won,  as  he  had  always  done 
in  the  past.  He  wanted  a cow,  but  there  was  nowhere  the  grass  by  which  a cow 
could  live,  so  he  went  to  work  to  make  it.  One  day  Charles  Pearson,  of  Joseph 
Wild  & Co.,  was  surprised  to  receive  a request  to  ship  one  sloop  load  of 
manure.  Another  order  came  for  different  fertilizers,  then  an  offer  for  all  the 
waste  cuttings  and  trimmings  of  the  firm’s  coir  matting  factory.  With  the  latter, 
which  would  retain  the  moisture  and  not  rot,  he  made  the  substratum  of  a 
couple  of  acres  of  land,  and  soon  had  a pasture  which  reminded  him  of  his  old 
boyhood  days,  and  which  became  a curiosity  of  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Then  he  sent  for  a Jersey  cow.  Mr.  Crawshaw  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  sterling  honesty,  his  independence,  and  for  the  kindly  traits  of  character 
which  won  him  hosts  of  friends.”  During  his  lifetime  he  witnessed  the  devel- 
opment of  his  chosen  business,  through  all  the  grades,  from  the  primitive  hand- 
loom  to  the  most  complex  now  known  in  the  business,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  improvement  by  his  own  inventions.  He  joined  this  Association  as 
a carpet  manufacturer  in  1849,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty-eight 
years.  He  was  known  to  his  intimate  friends  as  a man  of  great  power,  of 
undoubted  ability  and  integrity,  living  up  to  his  own  high  ideals,  detesting  shams 
and  counterfeits.  Rugged  in  his  independence,  he  drew  to  him  men  of  like 
character,  who  believe  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Lawtey,  Florida,  on  the  13th  of  February,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  an  only  son. 

Charles  Rollins. 

Mr.  Rollins  was  known  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  a real  estate  operator 
rather  than  as  a mechanic.  Like  many  others,  he  early  retired  from  his  original 
business  — which  was  that  of  a carpenter  — to  engage  in  other  fields  of  activity. 
He  was  born  in  Rollingsford,  N.H.,  in  1812,  but  came  to  Boston  when  young, 
and  here  he  has  since  made  his  home.  For  years  he  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  real  estate  operations  in  connection  with  the  late  Daniel  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Adams  House,  and  since  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  death  has  been  a trustee  for  that 
estate.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1859,  was  a life  member,  and  a member 
thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Rollins  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  and  shrewd 
man  of  business,  able  to  forecast  the  future  and  profit  by  it.  He  accumulated  a 
large  property  and  resided  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  on  Back  Bay.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  ten  months. 

John  D.  Lilley. 

John  Lilley  was  an  old-time  Boston  umbrella-maker,  who  joined  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1818,  and  who  was  a member  forty-six  years,  dying  in  1864.  In  1817 
he  was  located  in  the  shop  on  Court  street  since  occupied  continuously  by  him- 
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self  and  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  another  place  of  business  in  this  city  which  for  eighty  years  has 
been  occupied  for  the  same  business,  and  by  members  of  the  same  family.  He 
commenced  business  with  his  father  before  attaining  his  majority,  and  followed  it 
until  his  death.  He  was  social  and  popular,  inclined  to  military  matters,  and 
during  his  life  was  a member  of  several  military  organizations.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  thirty-five  years,  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Boston  Light  Infantry  Veteran  Corps.  He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  doing  his 
full  duty  at  all  times,  but  averse  to  much  personal  publicity.  In  all  essentials 
he  was  known  to  our  citizens  as  a sterling  man,  a kind  friend  and  neighbor,  a 
reliable  and  faithful  citizen.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1870.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a widow. 

John  Davenport. 

For  several  years  this  name  has  stood  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  members  as 
reckoned  by  length  of  membership.  On  our  book  of  members’  signatures  for  the 
year  1831,  forty-four  names  are  recorded,  among  which  is  that  of  “ John  Daven- 
port, House wright.”  The  name  of  the  next  living  member  occurs  in  1834,  and  the 
next  three  years  later.  In  this  we  are  reminded  of  the  constantly  ebbing  tide  of 
human  existence,  pointing  to  the  inexorable  fact  that  not  many  years  can  elapse 
before  every  present  living  member  will  have  joined  “ the  great  majority.”  As 
“ we  live  in  deeds,  not  years,”  it  behooves  us  to  make  our  deeds  as  effective  for 
humanity  as  possible,  if  we  would,  in  memory,  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
material  body.  Mr.  Davenport  was  born  in  Dorchester  in  1802.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  same  town,  and  learned  his  trade  of  a firm  composed  of  two  former 
members  of  this  Association,  Augustus  0.  Barton  and  Oliver  Downing,  house- 
wrights,  both  of  whom  joined  in  1815.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  building  many  of  the  dwellings  in  Pearl  and  neigh- 
boring streets,  that  part  of  the  city  being  at  that  time  a residential  section,  his  own 
Tesidence  being  on  Fort  Hill.  We  quote  from  an  account  published  after  his 
decease:  “He  also  built  the  first  house  in  Chelsea  for  Mr.  Sigourney,  buying 
his  material  from  schooners  in  the  harbor  and  transporting  it  by  his  own  row- 
boat to  the  beach,  as  there  were  no  wharves  or  bridges.  After  the  Fort  Hill  fire, 
in  1852,  he  joined  with  Franklin  King  and  built  the  largest  warehouse  store  in 
the  city  at  that  time.  During  President  Jackson’s  time  he  did  such  government 
work  as  belonged  to  his  particular  trade.  He  moved  from  Fort  Hill  in  Boston 
to  Brighton  in  1851.  After  fifty  years  of  active  business  life  he  retired  in  1870, 
to  spend  his  declining  years  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  home  and  family. 
During  his  long  residence  in  Allston,  Mr.  Davenport  became  one  of  the  best 
known  of  our  residents.  He  was  a most  popular  and  esteemed  citizen,  and  had 
the  regard  of  the  large  community  in  which  he  was  a well-known  figure.”  That 
he  belonged  to  an  essentially  long-lived  family  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
his  father  “ was  one  of  fifteen  children,  all  the  others  living  to  be  over  eighty 
years  old.  His  mother,  Lucy  Lewis,  was  one  of  fourteen,  all  living  to  be  over 
eighty  years  old.”  It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  this 
city.  As  stated,  he  joined  our  Association  in  1831,  was  a life  member,  and  a 
member  sixty-six  years.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  past  members  have  equalled  this 
record.  In  his  temperament  he  was  considerate  and  mindful  of  the  rights  and 
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opinions  of  others,  not  given  to  disputatious  argument,  at  the  same  time  well- 
grounded  in  his  opinions,  of  which  he  was  tenacious.  He  was  well  read  upon 
subjects  of  general  interest,  companionable,  and  a favorite  with  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. To  the  last  generation  of  builders  he  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
in  Boston,  and  his  work  was  proverbially  good  and  thorough.  As  a people  we 
may  boast  of  our  many  “ improvements,”  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  for  selection 
of  material,  its  judicious  use,  and  for  workmanship  and  durability  — a crucial 
test  in  building  operations  — the  present  shows  any  material  gain  over  the  period 
covered  by  Mr.  Davenport’s  active  life.  That  he  was  uniformly  temperate  in  all 
things  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  nearly  ninety-five 
years,  his  death  occurring  on  the  13th  of  March.  He  left  one  daughter  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Government  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

William  E.  Donnell 

was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  1812.  His  father  was  a ship-carpenter,  and  the  son 
learned  the  same  trade.  When  young  he  came  to  Boston,  and  commenced  the 
same  business  with  a partner,  the  firm  name  being  Pettingill  & Donnell,  which 
continued  until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pettingill  in  1861.  Some  years  afterward 
Mr.  Donnell  retired,  and  since  has  lived  in  Chelsea,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a 
well-earned  competence.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1841,  was  a life  member, 
and  a member  fifty-six  years.  He  was  a natural  mechanic,  a good  workman,  of 
sound  judgment,  faithful  and  reliable  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  served  in 
the  Common  Council,  and  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  fraternity.  He 
died  on  the  13th  of  March,  aged  eighty-four  years  and  eight  months.  He  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 


Jacob  Norton 

was  a native  of  Russian  Poland,  where  he  was  born  in  1814.  When  small  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  furrier.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1842,  and  after  a short  stay  in  New  York  came  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  furrier  extensively.  While  in  London 
he  joined  the  Masonic  Order,  and  afterward  belonged  to  a Lodge  in  this  city; 
but  differing  from  his  brethren  in  regard  to  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  order, 
he  withdrew,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  untiring  correspondent  of  masonic 
publications,  insisting  that  much  of  the  matter  included  in  their  instructions  was 
historically  incorrect.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  living  up  to  his  obligations  of 
every  kind  with  exactness.  He  was  well  read,  and  one  of  the  most  companion- 
able of  men.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  was  a life  member,  and  a 
member  forty-one  years.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  his  denomi- 
national work,  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  He  died  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  the  19th  of  March,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  He  left  a widow,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  M.  Clapp 

was  born  in  Watertown,  N.Y.,  in  1834.  He  came  to  Boston  when  young,  and 
after  a few  years’  experience  in  the  employ  of  a rubber  company,  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the  JEtna  Rubber 
Mills,  which  he  managed  very  successfully  for  many  years.  He  was  a skilfuL 
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man  of  business,  being  a director  in  the  Atlas  National  Bank,  the  Horae 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  E.  Howard  Watch  and  Clock  Company.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  Commercial  Club  many  years,  and  a trustee  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 
He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  Masonic  Orders,  and  a leading  spirit  in 
the  Church  of  the  Unity.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874.  He  was  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  April,  aged  sixty-two  years,  ten  months,  leaving  a widow  and  two 
daughters. 

Edwin  Dyer 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1818.  He  learned  the  trade  of  iron  founder,  and 
carried  on  that  business  in  East  Boston  several  years.  In  1876  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  organized  the  Chicago  Foundry  Company,  moving  his  family  to 
a suburb  named  Highland  Park,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  retired  from 
active  business  about  ten  years  since.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864.  Mr. 
Dyer  was  a grandson  of  “ Richard  Caswell,  Ropemaker,”  who  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation as  an  original  member  in  1795.  Mr.  Dyer  was  a man  of  good  business 
capacity,  intelligent  and  well-informed,  given  to  home  surroundings,  but  not 
seeking  publicity,  — a genuine,  solid  American  citizen.  He  died  at  his  home  at 
Highland  Park  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

Isaac  Fenno 

was  born  in  Canton,  in  this  State,  in  1823.  He  was  educated  at  the  Framingham 
Academy,  and  commenced  active  business  when  only  twenty  years  old.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  clothing,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient men  in  developing  and  building  up  that  branch  of  industry  to  its  present 
proportions.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  cutting  cloth  by  machinery, 
and  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  task  of  designing  and  building  a machine 
for  that  purpose.  His  experiments  covered  several  years,  but  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  machinery  accomplishing  the  desired  end  successfully.  His  in- 
vention caused  a revolution  in  that  detail  of  the  manufacture,  and  since  that  time 
all  establishments  engaged  in  that  business  use  such  machines,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  a stock  company.  He  was  by  nature  far-seeing  and  shrewd  in  all 
business  concerns,  and  acquired  a large  property.  But  his  gains  were  a blessing 
to  others,  as  well  as  himself  and  family.  One  who  knew  him  well  writes  of 
him : “ An  upright,  honorable  business  life  — ever  ready  to  respond  to  patriotic 
or  philanthropic  calls  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  As  a friend,  sacrificing  all 
personal  ends  to  help  others.”  He  was  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
President  of  the  Putnam  Woolen  Company,  and  also  of  the  Calumet  Woolen 
Company.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  last  two.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1879,  and  was  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan  in  1885.  His 
residence,  known  as  Buena  Vista,  at  Roxbury,  is  well  known  to  our  citizens.  He 
was  frequently  urged  to  engage  in  political  matters,  but  preferred  to  give  his 
efforts  in  other  directions.  He  was  social  and  companionable  to  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  a prime  favorite  with  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately. 
After  his  death,  one  who  knew  him  well  wrote  of  him:  “ He  was  one  of  the 
self-reliant  and  self-made  men  of  the  city,  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  in  his 
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operations,  honorable  in  his  dealings  with  the  public,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
citizen.  His  success  illustrated  once  more  the  value  of  industry,  prudence, 
common  sense,  and  honest  methods,  and  though  his  life-work  had  for  several 
years  been  finished  in  his  old  business,  he  was  still  a prominent  factor  in  public 
movements,  and  his  loss  will  be  widely  felt.” 

He  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  aged  seventy-four  years,  leaving  a widow. 

George  W.  Demond. 

* 

Although  Mr.  Demond  had  been  a member  of  this  Association  many  years,  he 
was  probably  known  to  but  a few  of  our  present  members,  for  the  reason  that  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  was  a resident  of  New  York.  He  was  a native  of  New 
Brunswick,  having  been  born  in  St.  John  in  1831.  He  learned  the  trade  of  tin- 
smith and  iron-worker.  He  came  to  Boston  when  young,  and  soon  engaged  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  Later  he  moved  to  New  York,  where  for  some 
years,  as  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Rose  & Demond,  he  was  in  business,  his 
ventures  being  uniformly  successful.  After  acquiring  a moderate  competence, 
his  health  becoming  impaired  he  gave  up  business  and  went  to  Plattsburgh,  N.Y., 
intending  it  as  a temporary  residence  only.  His  malady,  however,  proved  more 
serious  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  he  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years  and  six  months.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters.  He 
joined  this  Association  in  1859.  Some  of  our  oldest  members  may  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  Perry  & Demond,  gas-fitters,  on  Water  street,  near  Wash- 
ington street,  about  forty  years  ago. 

Michael  T.  Sprague 

was  a carpenter  by  trade,  living  at  Allston,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
a builder  to  some  extent.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1882.  Requests  of  his 
family  for  some  particulars  of  his  personal  history  not  being  answered,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  give  such  details  of  his  early  life  and  subsequent  career  as  we  would 
like.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  leaving  a widow  and  children. 

John  P.  Lovell. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  this  name  has  been  a familiar  one  in  business  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  to  the  citizens  of  East  Weymouth  as  a resident.  In  these 
days  of  sudden  changes  such  instances  are  unusual.  If  we  have  “rolling 
stones”  in  our  business  and  society  circles,  Mr.  Lovell  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  East  Braintree  in  1820.  After  a greater  number  of  changes, 
perhaps,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  boys,  he  became  so  expert  as  a workman 
and  manager  that  when  nineteen  years  old  he  was  in  charge  of  the  gunsmith’s 
shop  where  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  business.  Five  years  later  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  concern,  his  interest  ceasing  only  with  his  death,  fifty-three 
years  later.  Not  much  can  be  added  to  this  statement  in  the  way  of  his  business 
sagacity  and  sterling  worth.  From  humble  beginnings  the  small  shop  has  devel- 
oped into  the  large  factory,  and  from  a few  workmen  to  a small  army.  Mr. 
Lovell  joined  this  Association  in  1850,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty- 
seven  years.  He  was  prominent  in  monetary  circles,  being  president  of  the 
East  Weymouth  Savings  Bank  and  director  in  the  Weymouth  National  Bank. 
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He  was  connected  with  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  and  other 
social  organizations,  and  had  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature.  For  years 
he  had  been  a summer  resident  of  Cottage  City,  and  died  while  living  there,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  leaving  a widow  and  several 
children.  His  son,  Benjamin  Lovell,  succeeds  him  as  president  of  the  John  P. 
Lovell  Arms  Company. 


William  F.  Badger 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  in  1833.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter,  and  came  to  Boston  while  young  and  commenced  business,  making  a 
specialty  of  stair-building.  For  some  time  his  shop  was  located  on  Tremont 
street,  but  when  the  Wareham-street  district  was  filled  and  built  up  he  was  one 
of  the  first  occupants,  where  he  has  carried  on  business  ever  since.  When  Hyde 
Park  was  first  brought  into  prominence  as  a desirable  and  convenient  place  of 
residence,  he  located  there,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1882.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  and  subsequently  joined  the  G.A.R.  Post  in  Hyde  Park.  For 
years  he  had  engaged  quite  largely  in  real  estate  in  the  Wareham-street  district, 
building  structures  for  mechanical  purposes.  He  was  prominent  in  denomina- 
tional affairs,  having  been  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  more  than  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Badger  was  a very  industrious  man  and  an  incessant  worker.  His 
practice  was,  with  his  workmen,  to  say,  “ Come,”  rather  than  “ Go.”  His  death 
occurred  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of 
the  brickwork  and  staging  while  he  was  at  work  upon  it,  causing  almost  instant 
death.  He  was  sixty-five  years  old.  He  leaves  a widow,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

Uriah  H.  Coffin 

was  a well-known  builder  at  South  End  in  this  city  some  years  ago.  His  face 
and  figure  were  well  known  to  the  building  fraternity  and  many  of  our  citizens 
for  many  years.  He  was  a man  of  decided  ability  as  a man  and  as  a mechanic, 
and  it  is  understood  acquired  some  property.  He  joined  our  Association  as  a 
carpenter  in  1867,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  born  at  Nantucket  in  1823, 
being  a member  of  one  of  the  best-known  families  on  the  famous  island.  He 
was  educated  in  this  city,  but  graduated  from  the  Wilbraham  Academy.  He  was 
a man  of  social  temperament  and  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  August,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  left  a widow  and 
two  daughters,  but  his  widow  has  since  died. 

William  Trainer 

was  a native  of  the  “ old  country,”  but  came  with  his  parents  to  this  city  in  early 
childhood.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  learned  the 
trade  of  plumber.  So  skilful  did  he  become,  and  so  able  in  business,  that  on 
attaining  his  majority  he  became  the  foreman  of  his  employer’s  shop.  One  of 
his  early  jobs  of  note  was  the  plumbing  in  the  well-known  “ Deacon  House  ’ 
on  Washington  street.  He  was  afterward  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Kent,  Smith, 
& Trainer.  Afterward,  on  his  own  account,  he  carried  on  the  business  in  the 
city  with  marked  success,  being  actively  engaged  in  the  Back  Bay  District 
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when  it  was  built  up.  He  numbered  among  his  customers  many  of  the  best 
known  and  most  prominent  families  in  Boston.  He  was  of  a retiring  nature, 
having  no  desire  for  public  office  or  position,  but  was  regarded  as  a most  devoted 
man  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  a favorite  with  every  one.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1858,  was  a life  member,  and  a member  thirty-nine 
years.  He  resided  in  Roxbury,  where  he  died,  on  the  3d  of  September,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  seven  children. 


Harvey  T.  Litchfield 

was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1830.  He  was  educated  at  Hingham,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  brass  founder.  He  began  business  early,  and  his  works  for 
years  were  in  East  Boston.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1861,  was  a life 
member,  and  a member  thirty-six  years.  In  1868,  in  company  with  a brother,  he 
was  the  pioneer  of  a line  of  steamers  running  to  Nantasket  Beach.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  at  Nantasket,  being  for  years  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  engaged  in  that  business  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Litchfield  was  a man  of 
genial  temperament,  of  affable  manners  and  agreeable  address.  He  retired 
from  his  original  business  some  years  since,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  aged  sixty-seven  years, 
ten  months.  He  left  one  daughter  and  one  son,  Dr.  W.  Litchfield,  of  Hull. 

Franklin  Smith 

was  born  in  this  city  in  the  year  1831,  and  was  educated  at  the  Brimmer  School. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  entered  the  establishment  of  his  uncle,  Geo.  W. 
Smith,  a blacksmith  and  a worker  of  structural  iron,  with  whom  he  served  his 
apprenticeship.  A few  years  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was  taken  into 
partnership,  and  the  firm  name  of  G.  W.  & F.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in  Boston  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  became  an  incorporated  company  in 
1880,  with  Franklin  Smith  as  president,  and  so  remained  until  his  death.  As  a 
mechanic  and  a man  of  judgment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his  business,  he 
stood  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother  mechanics.  He  was  active 
and  industrious  to  a degree,  and  followed  all  the  details  of  the  large  business  of 
the  company  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  nothing  short  of  the  best  work  was 
allowed  to  go  out  of  their  establishment.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1857, 
was  a life  member,  and  a member  forty  years.  He  served  on  the  Board  of 
Government  three  years.  When  our  Association  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
loan  from  members  in  1885,  he  was  a subscriber  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a man  of  wide  reading,  utilizing  every  spare  hour  in  the  study  of 
works  of  travel,  history,  and  other  branches  of  miscellaneous  literature.  He 
was  attached  to  the  military,  and  was  a well-known  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
original  Mechanics  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association.  From  the  date  of  his  connection  with  the  iron-working  industry 
until  his  death,  it  was  exactly  fifty  years.  He  died  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
aged  sixty-six  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son,  Elmer  F.  Smith,  one  of  the 
past  trustees  of  our  Association. 
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Albert  E.  Hughes 

was  a Cape  Cod  boy,  born  in  the~town  of  Truro  in  1831.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  came  to  Boston  when  nineteen  years  of  age  and  worked  for 
his  brother,  John  A.  Hughes,  a show-case  manufacturer,  for  six  years,  when  he 
was  admitted  a partner.  This  partnership  continued  until  1885,  when  his  brother 
died,  but  the  business  was  continued  by  him  until  his  death.  The  brothers 
made  a success  in  their  specialty,  and  were  known  widely  as  manufacturers  of 
the  best  quality  of  work.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867  and  was  a life 
member.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Joshua  Magoun,  in  his  day  one  of  the 
most  eminent  ship-builders  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hughes  lived  in  Somerville, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  benevolence  and  upright  character.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational  Church  from  its 
organization.  “ The  Cape  ” has  been  proverbial  for  giving  to  the  world 
numbers  of  our  most  active  and  reliable  men,  and  Mr.  Hughes  was  a worthy  son 
of  the  “ Cape.”  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  years,  and  he  died  on 
the  18th  of  November,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  eleven  months.  He 
left  a widow,  but  no  children.  After  his  death  she  wrote  to  the  Association  that 
she  wished  the  amount  due  her  — seventy-five  dollars  — passed  over  to  the 
Charity  Fund.  All  honor  to  her  for  this  worthy  deed ! 


William  A.  Norton 

was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Keene  in 
1824.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  came  to  Boston,  and  learned  the 
business  of  bridge  and  wharf  builder.  He  was  a man  of  sound  judgment,  exact 
and  methodical  in  his  business,  commanding  the  confidence  of  all  who  had  deal- 
ings with  him.  In  addition  to  his  mechanical  labors  he  was  an  extensive  dealer 
in  piling.  He  was  one  of  those  usually  found  during  “change  hours  ” at  the 
Master  Builders’  Association,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1881.  He  resided  in  Charlestown,  where  he  died  on  the  3d  of 
December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  eight  months. 


Alonzo  P.  Clifford 

was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in  1833.  He  was  educated  in  the 
town  of  Warren,  N.H.,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood  and  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade  of  his  father.  He  then  obtained  employment  as  a clerk  for  several 
years,  and  in  1852  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  carried  on  the  building 
business  for  some  time.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  in  Com- 
pany C,  Sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Later  he  engaged  in  building  opera- 
tions in  Northfield,  Vt.,  and  Charlestown,  N.H.  In  the  latter  place  he  built  the 
County  Court  House  and  other  large  buildings.  In  1876  he  came  to  this  city,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  active  in  building  dwelling-houses  in  Dorchester.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1879,  as  a carpenter.  About  three  years  ago,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  retired  from  active  business.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  aged  sixty-four  years,  seven  months.  He  left  a widow  and  one  son. 
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George  0.  Sanborx 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1837,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  His  first 
experience  in  business  was  in  the  hardware  line.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  and  was  admitted  a member  of  this  Association  in  1872,  as  a 
manufacturer  of  card  clothing.  He  was  sagacious  and  conservative,  and  was 
connected  with  various  extensive  business  enterprises.  Many  years  ago  he 
became  the  president  of  the  Kockport  Granite  Co.,  and  managed  the  extensive 
works  of  that  company  with  marked  ability.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Boston,  as  an  honorable,  reliable,  and  successful 
manager.  He  was  a man  of  much  culture,  well  read,  and  had  travelled  exten- 
sively. His  residence  for  many  years  was  in  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on  the 
21st  day  of  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  six  months.  He  left  a 
widow . 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Theodore  Lyman 

was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association  in  1885,  and  died  at  his 
summer  home  at  Nahant,  on  the  9th  day  of  September.  Mr.  Lyman  belonged 
to  an  old  and  honored  family  of  Boston,  the  whole  name  descending  through  sev- 
eral generations.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Theodore  Lyman, 
who  was  mayor  of  this  city  two  generations  ago.  He  was  highly  educated,  a 
man  of  large  ability,  occupying  many  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallant  services, 
being  in  many  notable  engagements,  and  was  with  Grant  at  Appomattox.  Since 
the  war  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  this  State  and  its  citizens  in  various 
official  positions.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and  while  there  was  a 
valuable  contributor  to  science  in  several  distinct  fields.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  his  wife  a daughter  of  Professor  Agassiz. 
He  was  born  in  1833,  and  was  the  third  of  his  name  and  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in  this  country  in  1631. 

Alvan  G.  Clark. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark  this  country  loses  a man  who  with  very  few 
exceptions  was  better  known  in  other  lands  than  any  other  of  our  citizens 
In  the  world  of  astronomical  science  the  firm  name  of  Alvan  Clark  & Sons 
was  admittedly  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  This  firm  was  composed  of  the 
father,  Alvan  Clark,  and  two  sons,  George  and  Alvan,  Jr.  On  the  death  of  the 
father  and  brother  a few  years  since,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  left  the  sole 
representative  of  this  wonderful  industry  which  had  grown  up  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Cambridge,  from  the  most  humble  beginning,  to  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing establishments  of  its  class  in  the  world.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  remarkable  man  — those 
desiring  to  know  such  details  having  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death 
abundant  material.  A single  extract  among  the  multitude  then  published  will 
be  given  here.  “ The  death  of  Alvan  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  removes  a dis- 
tinguished man,  whose  fame  as  a maker  of  great  telescopes  made  his  name 
known  all  over  the  world.  Like  his  father  before  him,  he  devoted  his  lifetime 
to  the  production  of  powerful  lenses,  and  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  work  he 
achieved  results  which  made  all  mankind  his  debtor.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  in  this  field,  but  in  astronomical  researches  as  well,  and  he  was  the  recipient 
of  notable  tokens  of  recognition  from  scientific  bodies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  death  of  such  a man  is  a loss  to  science  and  to  all  its  votaries.” 
In  recognition  of  his  great  ability,  and  his  many  contributions  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association 
in  1895.  Six  years  previously  we  had  elected  another  celebrated  astronomer  — 
Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould  — an  honorary  member.  Dr.  Gould  died  in  1896,  and 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark  we  are  left  without  a representative  of  that  depart- 
ment of  science.  Mr.  Clark  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  aged  sixtv-five  years.  He 
leaves  three  daughters. 
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ORGANIZED  I 795. 


INCORPORATED  1806. 


MECHANICS  BUILDING.  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  1899. 


president. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON. 

33  ice~Presideut. 

WILLIAM  N.  YOUNG. 


(Treasurer. 

NEWTON  TALBOT. 


Secretary. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL 


(Trustees. 

Ottomar  W allburg, 

William  L.  Miller, 

John  Evans, 

James  H.  Roberts, 

William  H.  Mitchell, 

David  McIntosh, 

James  D.  McLellan. 

Regular  Meetings  second  Wednesday  of  each  Month. 


George  H.  Grueby, 
Henry  B.  Chandler, 
Duncan  D.  Russell, 
Isaac  F.  Woodbury, 
Isaac  Riley, 

Edmund  H.  Hewins, 


Committee  of  Belief. 

Lemuel  M.  Ham,  Chairman , Thomas  Strangman, 

George  R.  Emerson,  James  Smith, 

George  W.  Stevens,  Stetson  Foster, 

Leonard  B.  Nichols,  James  H.  Davis, 

William  Lamrrei.l. 

Regular  Meetings  third  Tuesday  of  each  Month. 


Committees. 

Finance  Committee. — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Wood- 
bury, McIntosh  and  Chandler. 

Committee  on  Building.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs. 
Wai.lburg,  Miller  and  Hewins. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund.  — Erastus  B.  Badger  (two  vacancies). 
Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund.  — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey, 
Geo.  L.  Damon. 

Superinte7ident  of  Building.  — Albert  L.  Knox. 

Janitor  of  Building.  — Geo.  F.  Oliver. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Mechanics  Building. 

Boston,  Jan.  18,  L899. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  this  place,  this  afternoon  at  three  o’clock,  President  Rock- 
well in  the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  past  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  being  in  print,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  its  reading  was  dispensed  with,  and  it  was 
accepted  as  follows  : — 


TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  16,  1899. 


Cash  balance,  Jan.  15,  1898 

Annual  assessment,  1899 

“ “ 1898 

“ “ 1897  . 

“ “ 1896  . 

Membership  fees 
Life  membership  fees 
Special  assessments,  1885 
Reinstatement  fees 


Carried  forward 


$375  98 

$8  00 
649  00 
82  00 
4 00 
300  00 
52  00 
70  00 
2 00 

1,167  00 

$3,772  00 
26,387  08 
330  00 
7,500  00 
702  40 
1,368  26 
176  65 
89  08 
170  39 
338  37 

40,834  23 


$42,377  21 


Receipts 


Paul  Revere  Hall  . . rents 

Grand  and  Exhibition  Halls  . do 

Talbot  Hall  ....  do 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  do 
Coat-room  receipts  .... 
Electric  current  furnished  exhibitors 
Commissions,  fitting  up  for  exhibitions 
Old  materials  sold  .... 

Gas  and  water  supplied  to  exhibitors 
Labor,  repairs  and  use  of  furniture  . 


Brought  forward  ....... 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  . 

Revere  House  stock,  dividend  . 

Charity  Fund  income  ...... 

Over  payments  ....... 

Income,  Shattuck  Fund  . 

Advances,  Twentieth  Exhibition,  1897,  returned 
Twentieth  Exhibition,  net  receipts  to  date 


Payments  : 

Families  of  eighteen  deceased  members 
Committee  of  Relief  ..... 


Interest : 


On  first  mortgage  ...... 

$5,600  00 

On  second  mortgage  bonds  held  by  Charity  Fund 

568  00 

On  notes  discounted  ...... 

1,524  46 

Insurance : 

On  Mechanics  Building  ..... 

$3,852  00 

On  accidents,  Mechanics  Building 

175  00 

Salaries : 

Secretary  ........ 

$1,000  00 

Superintendent  ....... 

1,475  00 

Treasurer  ....... 

400  00 

Administration,  Mechanics  Building : 

Pay-roll,  labor  in  taking  care  of  building 

$8,877  73 

Gas  ......... 

577  40 

Fuel 

1,918  42 

Water 

764  40 

Telephone  ........ 

191  98 

Sundry  persons,  supplies  ..... 

735  80 

Printing,  stationery,  stamps  and  advertising: 

Sundry  persons  . 

Electrical  current,  supplies,  renewals  and  additions : 

Pettingill-Andrews  Co.  ..... 

$180  93 

Boston  Electric  Co.  ...... 

216  23 

General  Electrical  Co.  ..... 

1,639  28 

Sundry  persons  ....... 

243  18 

Carried  forward 


$42,377  21 
56  12 
80  00 
792  00 
7 98 
366  67 
321  48 
53,300  00 

,$97,301  46 


81,350  00 
3,635  00 


7,692  46 


4,027  00 


2,875  00 


13,065  73 
361  91 


2,279  62 
$35,286  72 


/ 


Brought  forward  ........ 

$35,286 

72 

Repairs  and  betterments : 

Blacker  & Shepard,  lumber  .... 

$170 

94 

Buerkel  & Co.,  piping  and  iron  work 

1,038 

44 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  pipe  and  fittings 

224 

21 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  paints,  etc. 

303 

51 

S.  D.  Hicks  & Son,  copper  work 

57 

85 

J.  B.  Hunter  & Co.,  hardware  .... 

168 

84 

Wm.  Lumb  & Co.,  plumbing  .... 

716 

61 

Geo.  W.  Perkins,  gas  piping  .... 

157 

82 

Whittier  Machine  Co.,  repairs  on  elevator 

67 

34 

Wallburg  & Sherry,  painting  .... 

873 

95 

Walker  & Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.,  steam  table,  etc. 

173 

05 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  glass 

44 

45 

Lamprell  & Marble,  decorating  .... 

339 

34 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  & Co.,  carpenter  work 

2,906 

26 

Atlantic  Works,  grates  ..... 

56 

97 

A.  W.  Hastings  & Co.,  sash  and  glass 

48 

50 

John  Farquhar’s  Sons,  repairing  finial 

388 

37 

E.  Hodge  & Co.,  repairing  boilers 

809 

46 

David  H.  Jacobs  & Son,  mason  work 

166 

46 

McKenney  & Waterbury,  gas  and  electric  fixtures 

184 

55 

Boston  Spar  Co.,  flag  staffs  .... 

130 

00 

Boston  Steel  & Iron  Works,  posts  and  rails  for  steps  251 

00 

Am.  Safety  Tread  Co.,  lead  treads  for  outside  steps 

98 

00 

A.  McMurty,  carting  refuse  .... 

590 

00 

N.  Y.  Metal  Co.,  steel  sheathing,  Talbot  Hall 

640 

20 

H.  S.  Northrop,  steel  sheathing  on  office  and  corridor  167 

52 

M.  D.  Warner,  cold-water  paint 

362 

25 

C.  S.  Parker’s  Sons,  repairing  roof  . 

126 

09 

Smith  & Lovett,  iron  work  .... 

127 

00 

David  McIntosh,  plastering  .... 

64 

45 

J.  F.  Polsey,  ventilator  ..... 

229 

00 

Sundry  persons  ....... 

318 

15 

12,000 

58 

Furniture,  pictures  and  repairs  on  same  : 

Harwood  Mfg.  Co.,  seats  for  Paul  Revere  Hall 

$525 

00 

Sundry  persons  ....... 

520 

45 

— 

1,045 

45 

Paul  Revere  Hall : 

W.  G.  Preston,  commissions  .... 

o 

r 

& 

00 

J.  D.  McLellan,  carpenter  work 

1,019 

85 

Wm.  Robinson,  canvas  floor  covering 

180 

00 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  covering  pipes 

312 

00 

2,311 

85 

Carried  forward  ....... 

$50,644 

60- 
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Brought  forward  ..........  $50,644  60 

Paid  money  borrowed  in  1898,  net 42,000  00 

Trustees  of  Shattuck  Fund  ........  2,500  00 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  16,  1899  .......  2,156  86 


$97,301  46 


The  Association  is  indebted  as  follows : 

First  mortgage  on  Mechanics  Building  ..... 
Second  mortgage  on  Mechanics  Building  .... 
Of  which  $14,200  is  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Charity 
Fund,  rate  4%. 

Accounts  payable,  about  ........ 

Unpaid  taxes  for  1898  and  interest,  about  .... 

Trustees  of  Shattuck  Fund  ....  $10,105  64 

Less  paid  on  account  .....  2,500  00 


$140,000  00 
16,100  00 


2,000  00 
5,000  00 


Interest  on  $10,105.64,  one  year,  4% 


$7,605  64 
404  22 


$8,009  86 
$171,109  86 


Insurance  now  in  force : 

On  Mechanics  Building  ........  $257,250  00 

“ boilers  against  accidents  .......  20,000  00 

“ building  against  accidents  .......  10,000  00 

“ furniture,  pictures,  organ,  etc.  ......  6,500  00 


The  Association  owns  ten  shares  Revere  House  stock.  It  also  holds  in 
trust  the  Shattuck  Fund,  $9,166.67,  deposited  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Finance  Committee  respectfully  report  that  they  have  examined  in  detail 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  it  to  be  as  in  the  condensed  report  here- 
with submitted. 

(Signed)  H.  T.  ROCKWELL, 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 
HENRY  HALL. 

Boston,  Jan.  16,  1899.  . 


TWENTIETH  EXHIBITION. 


Total  receipts  to  Jan.  16,  1899 
Paid  for  expenses  to  Jan.  16,  1899 
Transferred  to  treasurer  of  the  Association 


. $129,112  73 

$73,422  92 
53,300  00 

$126,722  92 


Cash  balance,  Jan.  16,  1899 


$2,389  81 
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The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  have  audited  the  treasurer’s  accounts  of  the 
Twentieth  Exhibition,  and  find  the  results  as  stated  above  correct. 

(Signed)  HENRY  HALL, 

A.  L.  KNOX. 

Boston,  Jan.  16,  1899. 

The  treasurer  is  informed  that  there  are  unpaid  bills  rendered  to  date 
$1,823.02,  and  in  outstanding  accounts  due  the  exhibition  $922.89. 

Probably  a few  bills  are  not  yet  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer. 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  will  be  found  following 
the  several  reports  to  which  it  alludes. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  was  submitted,  read 
and  accepted  as  follows  : 


Boston,  Jan.  18,  1899. 

To  the  President  and  Members 

of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Assoociation. 

Gentlemen  : The  work  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  past  year  has 
not  differed  essentially  from  that  of  our  predecessors  since  the  beginning  of  this 
branch  of  the  Association  work  in  1812,  except  in  the  matter  of  personal  details. 
Each  succeeding  year  removes  some  names  from  our  list  of  beneficiaries  and 
adds  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  on  our  list  the  names  of 
nineteen  beneficiaries,  — six  members,  nine  widows  and  four  children.  During 
the  year  we  lost  by  death  one  member,  three  widows  and  one  child,  and  have 
added  three  members  and  two  widows.  One  widow,  whose  financial  affairs 
became  improved,  withdrew  from  the  list,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a total 
of  eighteen,  — eight  members,  seven  widows  and  three  children. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  a year  ago,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000.00  was 
made  which  was  supplemented  at  the  October  meeting  by  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $1,000.00.  We  have  drawn  from  our  treasurer  during  the  year  the 
sum  of  $3,635.00,  and  the  sum  of  $15.00  was  returned  by  a beneficiary,  making  the 
total  $3,650.00.  We  have  paid  the  balance  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  to  beneficiaries  the  sum  of  $3,487.00;  and  for  funeral  expenses  and 
incidentals,  the  sum  of  $143.30,  making  a total  of  $3,630.30,  leaving  a balance 
of  $19.70  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  total  amounts  paid  by  this  committee  from  year  to  year  fluctuate 
greatly.  For  the  eleven  years  from  1874  to  1884  inclusive,  the  average  yearly 
payment  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,506.00,  the  highest  being  $5,119.00  in  1877, 
and  the  lowest  $3,088.00  in  1879. 
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For  the  eleven  years  from  1885  to  1895,  inclusive,  the  average  yearly  pay- 
ment was  $1,804.00,  the  highest  being  $2,477.00  in  1886,  and  the  lowest,  $1,426.00 
in  1885. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  for  the  year  1898,  we  are  again  on  a “ rising 
market,”  our  expenditures  for  the  past  year  being  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1884.  The  practice  of  this  committee  has  always  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
extend  aid  cordially  in  every  worthy  case  coming  to  their  knowledge.  If  a 
member,  a widow,  or  child  of  a deceased  member,  is  in  need  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  committee  recognizes  it  as 
a matter  of  the  highest  duty  to  provide  such  sum  each  month  as  will  prevent 
want  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  In  some  instances  our  bene- 
ficiaries have  some  other  limited  means  of  support,  and  in  such  cases  our  pay- 
ments provide  only  the  needed  difference.  In  others,  they  must  depend  entirely 
upon  this  Association,  or  become  a public  charge,  and  against  such  a contingency 
our  committee  has  always  stood  as  a unit.  At  this  time,  we  have  some  members 
on  our  list  who,  in  years  past,  were  in  prosperous  circumstances,  some  even  in 
affluence ; each  with  as  good  a prospect  of  a corqpetence  to  the  end  of  their  days 
as  any  one  present,  but  who,  at  this  time,  their  means  having  been  swept  away  by 
financial  misfortune,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  this  Association.  To  such  it  is 
a matter  of  great  personal  consolation  that  as  this  assistance  was  provided  for  by 
the  By-Laws  when  they  became  members,  its  receipt  is  a matter  of  right,  and 
takes  from  them  the  sting  of  being  ordinary  objects  of  charity.  But  our  duty  as 
now  and  heretofore  practised,  is  not  always  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. In  the  past  we  have  been  called  upon  repeatedly  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  their  burial.  During  this  year,  the  death  occurred  of  a most  worthy 
woman,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  one  of  our  former  members.  We  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  there  were  no  relatives  to  whom  one  could  look  for  the  means 
to  provide  a decent  burial.  Our  committee  did  not  hesitate,  and  now  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  remains  rest  in  Forest  Hills,  beside  those  of  her 
father  and  mother.  It  is  by  such  acts  of  practical  humanity,  in  part,  certainly, 
that  our  Association  commands  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  our  better  class  of 
citizens,  winning  from  them  many  tokens  of  good-will  and  appreciation. 

As  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  demands  upon  our  committee  during  the 
coming  year  may  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  we  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  B.  CHANDLER, 

Chairman. 


The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  was  submitted, 
read  and  accepted  as  follows  : 


Boston,  Jan.  2,  1899. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  herewith  submit  their  Annual  Report  to  date : 
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Dr. 


Caroline  Mackay  Richardson  Fund 

Levi  Chubbuck  Fund  ...... 

Amount  of  Charity  Fund  Jan.  1,  1898  . 

“ “ interest  on  deposits  .... 

“ “ donation  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hughes 

$23,738  44 
1,153  90 

75  00 

$24,967  34 

$5,000  00 
1.000  00 

Less  amount  paid  Newton  Talbot, 

Treasurer  M.  C.  M.  A.,  as  per  vote  of  said 
Association,  Oct.  20,  1897  . . . . 

$792  00 

24,175  34 

$30,175  34 

Cr. 

Invested  as  follows : 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  bonds  M.  C.  M.  A. 
Deposit  in  Home  Savings  Bank  .... 
“ “ Franklin  “ “ 

$14,200  00 
9,245  05 
6,730  29 

30,175  34 

$30,175  34 

LEVI 

L.  WILLCUTT. 

CHARLES  WHITTIER. 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER. 


I have  examined  the  funds  and  accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity 
Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  find  the  funds 
correct,  and  the  accounts  properly  vouched  and  correctly  cast. 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 

Finance  Committee. 

Boston,  Jan,  17,  1899. 


The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund  was  sub- 
mitted, as  follows  : 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  our  report,  as  Trustees  of  the 
Shattuck  Fund,  for  year  ending  Jan.  16,  1899. 

CASH. 

Dr. 

To  N.  Talbot,  Treasurer $2,500  00 

On  account  of  the  Shattuck  Prize  Architectural  Competition. 


$2,500  00 
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Cr. 

By  M.  C.  M.  A.  for  preparation  of  building  .....  $842  33 

R.  C.  Sturgis,  first  prize  .........  750  00 

Barton  & Will,  second  prize  ........  500  00 

W.  R.  Ware,  services  .........  75  00 

A.  G.  Everett,  “ 75  00 

F.  W.  Chandler,  Judge ...  75  00 

H.  L.  Warren,  “ 75  00 

John  M.  Carrere  “ .........  75  00 

Balance  on  hand  32  67 


2,500  00 

To  Balance  on  hand  .........  $32  67 

“ “ in  hands  of  Treasurer  .......  7,605  64 

Total  fund  assets  ..........  $7,638  31 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 


Jan.  28,  1899.  IRA  G.  HERSEY. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

President  Rockwell  then  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  as 
follows  : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : At  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  annual  meeting,  it  is  in  accordance  with  proper  and 
useful  custom  that  the  president  reviews  somewhat  the  affairs  of  the 
Association.  Those  affairs,  I am  glad  to  say,  are  in  such  a position 
that  it  needs  no  long  or  formal  address  from  the  chair  to  cover  all 
necessary  ground. 

So  far  as  our  property  interests  are  concerned,  the  clearest 
statement  I can  make  is  by  comparing  the  position  of  matters  at 
this  time  with  that  of  January,  1896,  the  date  of  my  election  to  the 
office  of  president.  At  that  time,  our  total  indebtedness,  funded 
and  floating,  and  including  what  was  due  the  Shattuck  Fund,  was 
about  $165,000.00.  Today,  the  total  indebtedness  of  all  kinds  does 
not  exceed  that  amount  by  more  than  $3,000.00.  In  the  meantime, 
very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  the  building, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  $90,000.00. 

Of  this  sum  about  $15,000.00  were  spent  on  that  class  of 
repairs  which  will  be  constantly  occurring  as  a part  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building;  about  $25,000.00  were  spent  on  extraor- 
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dinary  repairs  and  renewals,  such  as  the  electric  light  plant,  the 
roof,  the  drainage,  the  entrances,  and  so  forth ; and  about 
$50,000.00  on  the  construction  of  Paul  Revere  Hall,  Talbot  Hall 
and  the  new  kitchen.  As  the  net  proceeds  of  our  recent  Fair  will 
not  exceed  $55,000.00,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  income  has  substan- 
tially provided  for  the  cost  of  all  the  work  of  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs. 

Our  Twentieth  Exhibition  was  successful.  The  Government 
placed  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  exhibition  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  number,  and  their  plans,  in 
general  and  in  detail,  were  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
president. 

And  I desire  now  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Vice-President  Watson,  and  Messrs.  Davenport  and 
Dupee  in  gathering  and  carrying  forward  the  exhibition.  For 
reasons  which  we  all  appreciate,  and  which  were  noted  in  my 
remarks  to  you  a year  ago,  the  assembling  of  a good  exhibition 
was  not  an  easy  task,  and  was  attended  by  a pecuniary  outlay  which 
in  former  years  would  have  been  deemed  excessive. 

But  the  results,  as  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  as  to  its 
public  attractiveness,  and  as  to  its  net  financial  returns,  have  justified 
the  management. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  feelings  of  the  Association, 
our  Committee  of  Relief  have  been  less  restricted  in  their  benefac- 
tions than  in  previous  years.  It  is  pleasing  to  feel  confidence  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  occasion  in  the  future  for  failure  to  care  for 
all  worthy  cases  in  a suitable  manner. 

Our  Charity  Fund  is  slowly  growing,  and  it  should  be  our  aim 
to  increase  it  until  the  charities  of  the  Association  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  other  financial  matters. 

Early  in  the  year,  I undertook  to  have  the  position  of  the 
Shattuck  Fund  defined,  and  I believe  it  will  hereafter  appear  upon 
our  books  in  a form  which  will  leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding. 

A debt  from  the  Association  to  the  Fund  has  been  gradually 
accumulating  for  twenty  years  or  more.  That  accumulation  has 
now  been  put  into  the  form  of  an  interest-bearing  obligation ; and  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  further  increase  of  our  indebtedness, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  some  appropriate  means  may  be  found  for 
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using  portions  of  the  fund  and  effecting  a reduction  of  our 
obligation. 

The  subject  of  our  possible  cooperation  in  a trade  school 
movement  has  been  prominently  before  us.  Recent  events  indicate 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  establishing  a trade  school, 
except  by  private  means.  This  Association,  I assume,  can  be  relied 
on  to  join  in  any  practicable  plan  that  may  have  the  right  foundation, 
but  it  is  not  called  upon  to  originate  any  movement  in  this  direction. 

Our  list  of  members  lost  by  death  during  the  year  is  specially 
noticeable  as  containing  the  name  of  our  much  loved  Ex-President, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  You  have  already  taken  occasion  to  suit- 
ably recognize  this  loss,  and  I allude  to  it  now  simply  to  emphasize 
through  this  example  the  high  plane  upon  which  the  affairs  of  this 
Association  have  always  been  conducted. 

It  happens  that  I have  served,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  upon 
your  Board  of  Government  for  twelve  out  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
During  that  time,  I have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  observing 
the  zealous  and  unselfish  labors  of  your  officers,  and  I desire  to  say 
that  the  votes  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  pass,  thanking 
the  retiring  officers  for  their  services,  have  never,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, been  misplaced. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  president  to  be  elected 
to-day,  and  the  other  officers  with  him,  will  certainly  maintain  the 
honorable  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  closing  my  term  of  office,  I have  to  express  to  you  my  full 
sense  of  the  honor  you  conferred  on  me,  my  appreciation  of  your 
cordial  support  throughout  my  term,  and  my  gratification  at  being 
able  to  leave  your  affairs  in  so  satisfactory  a condition. 

The  business  next  in  order  was  the  election  of  officers  and 
committee  of  relief.  The  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
was  in  print,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  the  ballots  to 
correspond  had  been  prepared.  In  order  to  save  time,  however, 
instead  of  the  usual  way  of  balloting  being  followed,  the  secretary 
was  by  unanimous  consent  instructed  to  cast,  in  the  name  of  the 
Association,  one  ballot  for  each  candidate  named  in  the  report  of 
the  nominating  committee,  excepting  for  himself,  Mr.  William 
Marble  being  instructed  in  the  same  way  to  cast  one  ballot  in 
the  name  of  the  Association  for  the  nominee  for  secretary. 
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All  the  officers  and  committee  of  relief  were  accordingly 
balloted  for  as  directed,  and  the  following  were  declared  elected 
for  the  terms  named,  to  wit : 

HORACE  H.  WATSON, 

President  for  three  years. 

WILLIAM  N.  YOUNG, 

Vice-President  for  three  years. 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer  for  one  year. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary  for  one  year. 

HENRY  B.  CHANDLER, 

DUNCAN  D.  RUSSELL, 

ISAAC  F.  WOODBURY, 

ISAAC  RILEY, 

EDMUND  H.  HEWINS, 

Trustees  for  three  years  each. 

GEORGE  H.  GRUEBY, 

Trustee  for  two  years. 

OTTOMAR  WALLBURG, 

Trustee  for  one  year. 

JAMES  SMITH, 

STETSON  FOSTER, 

JAMES  H.  DAVIS, 

Committee  of  relief  three  years  each. 

Before  vacating  the  chair,  President  Rockwell  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  a framed  photograph,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  Tracey  Eustis  of  this  city.  It  was  the 
photograph  of  a certificate  of  membership  in  this  Association  issued 
in  1795,  to  Gershom  Spear,  an  original  member.  This  certificate 
was  designed  and  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  and  bore  his  signature 
as  president.  On  the  certificate  the  name  of  our  organization  was 
the  “ Massachusetts  Mechanic  Association/'  the  present  title  having 
been  adopted  in  1806,  when  it  was  incorporated.  Gershom  Spear 
was  a cooper,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Master  Coopers’  Associa- 
tion, and  a member  of  the  Government  of  our  Association  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.  He  died  in  1816.  Henry  W.  Dutton,  a 
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printer  of  the  firm  of  Dutton  & Wentworth,  for  many  years  the 
publishers  of  the  Transcript , joined  our  Association  in  1832,  and 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Association  from  L840  to  1844  inclusive. 
Later  a son,  William  H.  Dutton,  was  also  a member.  Mr.  Dutton 
was  a lineal  descendant  from  Gershom  Spear,  and  inherited  this 
certificate,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  Tracey  Eustis, 
who  now  presents  a photograph  of  the  same  to  our  Association. 
President  Rockwell  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  in  time 
possess  the  original  certificate,  and  urged  upon  the  members  the 
propriety  of  obtaining  and  safely  keeping  as  many  of  these 
mementos  of  the  early  years  of  our  Association  as  may  be  possible, 
as  object  lessons  to  show  the  successive  steps  through  which  our 
Association  has  passed  during  its  history  of  unprecedented  length 
and  importance. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Mrs.  W.  Tracey  Eustis,  for  the  gift  of  a photograph  of  the  certificate 
of  membership  in  this  Association,  dated  in  1795,  of  her  ancestor,  Gershom 
Spear,  an  original  member,  signed  by  Paul  Revere  as  president. 

President  Rockwell  then  presented  the  newly-elected  president 
with  certain  insignia  of  his  office,  which  from  their  past  associations 
are  carefully  kept,  to  be  transmitted  from  each  president  to  his 
successor  in  office,  namely,  the  silver  snuff  box  made  by  Paul 
Revere  and  by  him  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Major  Benjamin 
Russell,  from  whom  it  has  come  down  to  our  day,  and  the  Consti- 
tution ” gavel,  presented  by  our  revered  Ex-President  Frederic  W. 
Lincoln.  With  such  mementos,  and  with  such  a constituency,  no 
president  will  be  likely  to  have  any  trouble  in  maintaining  order  in 
this  Association. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  President  Watson  said : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : Having  received,  held, 
and  enjoyed  your  confidence  for  five  years,  as  the  vice-president 
of  this  Association,  and  now  having  it  extended  as  you  have  shown, 
by  electing  me  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Associa- 
tion, awakens  in  me  a feeling  of  gratitude  greater  than  I am  able, 
with  my  command  of  language,  to  express.  As  I look  back  over  the 
history  of  the  Association,  led  by  such  men  as  Revere,  Russell, 
Buckingham,  Slack,  and  Lincoln,  and  review  its  noble  achievements, 
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consider  its  present  standing,  and  look  forward  to  its  future  possi- 
bilities, I feel  that  a great  responsibility  rests  upon  any  one  who 
accepts  the  office  of  president  of  this  Association  ; demanding  of 
him  keen  foresight  and  business  training,  aided  by  an  unlimited 
desire  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Association.  It  is  not  a posi- 
tion of  leisure,  but  one  of  careful  study  of  its  needs  and  continued 
labor  to  apply  them. 

The  administration  just  closed  has  been  one  of  improvements, 
greatly  needed,  and  with  benefits  amply  realized,  but  necessarily 
expensive  ; and  including  the  floating  debt,  consuming  the  entire 
income  of  the  Association,  together  with  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
Twentieth  Triennial  Exhibition.  Although  there  are  other  improve- 
ments yet  to  be  made,  the  administration  commencing  today  should, 
in  my  judgment,  be  one  of  economy,  prudence  and  close  manage- 
ment, there  being  still  a large  debt  resting  upon  the  Association, 
whose  interest  amounts  to  nearly  double  the  sum  paid  to  the 
beneficiaries. 

There  has  been  paid  to  our  beneficiaries  to  the  present  time 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  covering  nearly 
a century.  The  interest  on  our  oustanding  mortgage  debt  will 
amount  in  twelve  years  to  more  than  half  that  sum.  When  this 
debt  has  been  retired,  which  seems  to  me  should  demand  our  utmost 
efforts  to  bring  about,  sixty-five  hundred  dollars  annually,  now  placed 
to  interest  account,  can  be  used  to  promote  some  noble  work ; and 
yet  while  pursuing  a policy  to  liquidate  this  debt,  we  should  not,  in 
our  zeal,  lose  sight  of,  nor  neglect  the  promotion  of  those  great 
objects  for  which  this  Association  was  conceived  and  brought  into 
existence. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  great  honor  conferred  upon 
me  today,  and  in  accepting  the  same  I shall  endeavor  to  bring  to 
the  work  whatever  of  ability,  experience  and  energy  I possess,  to 
carry  out  to  a successful  issue  the  sacred  trust  you  have  now  placed 
in  my  care. 

Voted, — That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  members  of  the  Government  and  Committee  of 
Relief,  whose  several  terms  of  office  expire  with  this  meeting,  to  wit : Horace  T. 
Rockwell,  president;  Henry  C.  Whitcomb,  Charles  H.  Morse  and  Henry  Hall, 
trustees;  Henry  B.  Chandler,  Duncan  D.  Russell  and  John  J.  McNutt,  of  the 
Committee  of  Relief,  for  the  service  rendered  by  them  in  the  interest  of  this 
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Association  during  their  respective  terms  of  office.  The  fact  that  their  labors  in 
the  performance  of  their  several  duties  have  been  to  each  of  them  a source  of 
pleasure,  and  an  experience  of  value,  to  be  remembered  with  satisfaction  in  the 
days  to  come,  adds  to  our  pleasure  as  we  say  to  each,  “ Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  the  current  year. 

Voted,  That  so  much  of  the  net  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be 
needed,  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current 
year. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one 
vote  in  the  name  of  the  Association  for  each  of  the  candidates  for 
membership  in  this  Association  whose  names  were  borne  upon  the 
notice  for  this  meeting.  It  was  accordingly  done,  and  Elmer  F. 
Foster,  George  O.  Goldsmith,  William  W.  Chapman  and  Alfred 
Mudge  were  declared  severally  elected  to  become  members  of  this 
Association. 

The  written  resignation  of  Levi  L.  Willcutt,  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  this  Association,  was  read.  Mr. 
Charles  Whittier,  another  of  the  trustees  of  the  same  Fund, 
verbally  resigned.  Regret  was  expressed  by  the  Chair  and  from 
the  floor  that  two  such  efficient  officials  should  resign. 

Voted,  That  Treasurer  Talbot  and  Messrs.  Willcutt,  Whittier  and  E.  B. 
Badger  be  a committee  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  April  next,  the  names  of  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

A communication  from  the  Government  of  the  Association  was 
submitted,  embodying  a copy  of  a vote  passed  by  them,  which  they 
recommend  for  adoption  by  the  Association,  and  which  by  vote  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  follows  : — 

As  a partial  recognition  of  the  services  of  our  retiring  president,  the  Board 
of  Government  recommend  that  this  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  our  retiring  president. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  meeting,  to  include 
also  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Association  for  the 
past  year  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members,  be  printed,  and  a copy  sent  to 
each  member  and  to  such  other  persons  and  organizations  as  has  been  customary. 

Treasurer  Talbot  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
names  of  all  candidates  for  office  and  the  Committee  of  Relief,  to 
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be  voted  for  at  the  annual  meeting,  printed  upon  a single  piece  of 
paper,  to  save  the  delay  consequent  upon  having  them  printed  upon 
separate  slips,  and  inquired  whether  it  had  not  been  so  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

The  president  replied  that  it  was  not  a By-Law  requirement, 
but  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  future. 

“ A Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Cat  Show  ” being  in  progress  in  our 
building,  the  members  were  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  same,  which  they  did  in  a body  after 
adjournment. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


The  first  steps  towards  preparing  for  our  Twentieth  Triennial 
Exhibition  were  begun  earlier  than  usual,  it  being  believed  that 
each  succeeding  exhibition,  to  be  successful,  demands  more  time, 
labor  and  effort  than  its  predecessor.  The  Government  also  made  a 
new  departure,  that  of  confiding  to  an  executive  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  Government  the  entire  labor  and  responsibility  of 
arranging  for  the  collection  and  installing  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
conduct  of  the  exhibition.  This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Watson,  the  vice-president  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Dupee  and 
Mr.  Davenport  of  the  trustees.  These  gentlemen  had  all  had  expe- 
rience in  this  work,  and  were  paid  for  their  time,  which  occupied 
just  one  year.  That  they  were  industrious,  judicious,  energetic 
exercising  good  judgment,  and  therefore  successful,  the  daily  papers 
published  during  the  fair,  and  our  financial  report,  printed  here- 
with, fully  prove.  With  the  past  experience  of  our  managers  in  this 
work,  no  one  can  doubt  that  all  future  exhibitions  will  be  conducted 
in  this  way.  Our  exhibitions  have  now  reached  such  large  propor- 
tions, and  collect  exhibits  from  so  large  a territory,  that  they  require 
real  generalship  to  bring  them  through  successfully.  Among  the 
special  features  introduced,  two  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Keith,  of  Keith’s  Theatre,  proposed  to  give  dramatic  performances 
several  times  day  and  evening,  each  day  during  the  exhibition,  and 
these  were  carried  through  with  success.  That  they  contributed  a 
large  share  in  drawing  and  entertaining  the  crowds  who  frequented 
our  building  daily  was  admitted.  The  other  was  a competitive 
exhibition  of  drawings  of  houses  for  people  of  moderate  means. 
This  feature  was  made  in  accordance  with  what  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  design  of  one  paragraph  in  the  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
Shattuck,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  fund  accruing  from  the 
bequest  of  Dr.  Shattuck.  The  plans  shown  were  drawn  with  accu- 
racy, and  show  a clear  conception  as  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  class  of  citizens  for  whom  they  were  designed.  That  they  will, 
in  the  future,  produce  good  results  in  housing  that  portion  of  the 
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community  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  houses  of  moderate  cost, 
seems  reasonable.  The  cost  of  this  exhibit  may  be  found  in  the 
treasurer’s  report. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  an  amendment  to  our 
By-Laws  was  adopted,  taking  the  treasurer  and  secretary  from  the 
Government  and  adding  one  to  the  number  of  the  trustees.  As 
now  constituted,  the  Government  consists  of  the  president,  vice- 
president  and  thirteen  trustees.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  sell  our  organ,  standing  in  Grand  Hall. 
When  that  instrument  was  purchased,  years  ago,  it  was  anticipated 
that  it  would  prove  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  hall,  providing  music 
of  the  best  quality  for  public  occasions,  and  at  small  cost.  These 
anticipations  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  character  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  size  and  varying  temperature  of  the  hall,  were  so 
unfavorable  to  keeping  it  in  order,  that  it  became  only  a question 
of  time  when  it  would  become  practically  worthless.  Negotiations 
have  been  had,  and  a sale  at  a fraction  of  its  cost  is  now  expected. 

The  Committee  on  Building  after  due  consideration  carried 
out  quite  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  first  story 
corridors  of  our  building,  changing  also  the  arrangement  of  the 
Association  offices.  Under  the  heading  “ Repairs  and  Better- 
ments,” in  the  treasurer’s  report,  will  be  found  the  several  items 
of  the  financial  account. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  our  venerable  Ex-President, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  submitted  the  following  paper,  which  was 
passed  unanimously : 

“ The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  assembled  today  at 
its  quarterly  meeting,  are  reminded  of  the  patriotism  of  its  early  founders,  in  this 
crisis  of  the  country’s  history.  The  efforts  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  honorable  peace  receive  the  warm  approval  of  the  mem 
bers  of  this  Association,  and  in  the  dread  alternative  of  war,  which  may  unfortu- 
nately frustrate  their  endeavors,  this  body  unites  with  all  good  citizens  of  the 
Republic  in  supporting  the  government  in  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  nation 
as  the  representative  of  liberty  and  human  rights  of  a people. 

Resolved , That  this  memorandum  be  entered  upon  our  records,  and  a copy 
of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Association,  whose  services  in  this  epoch  of  our 
national  affairs  are  especially  commendable.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  probably  better  and  more  widely  known  to 
our  membership  than  any  other  member,  and  by  all  who  knew  him 
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he  was  revered  and  beloved.  This  was  his  last  appearance  at  one 
of  our  meetings.  For  more  than  half  a century  no  member  of  the 
Association  had  been  more  constant  in  attendance.  At  the  October 
meeting,  his  death  was  announced  by  the  president,  and  a memorial 
paper  read  by  his  direction.  In  the  notices  herewith  printed  will 
be  found  a brief  account  of  his  life  and  labors. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July,  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  this  Association. 

A committee  on  trade  schools  was  chosen,  it  being  believed 
that  some  effective  movement  might  be  made  in  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  in  Boston  in  the  near  future. 

A committee  was  also  chosen  charged  with  a revision  of  the 
By-Laws.  After  devoting  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
provisions  as  they  then  stood,  and  endeavoring  to  forecast  the 
future  as  far  as  possible,  the  committee  rendered  their  report  at 
the  October  meeting.  After  being  considered  at  several  meetings, 
the  entire  code  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  print,  and  ready  for 
delivery  to  our  members.  It  is  not  thought  best  to  send  a copy  by 
mail  to  each  member  at  once,  but  they  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  all  who  may  wish  for  a copy. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  December,  in 
consideratian  of  certain  concessions  made  by  the  trustees  under 
the  will  of  Mary  Hemmenway,  the  lessees  of  the  upper  stories  of 
the  administration  section  of  our  building,  a vote  was  passed 
guaranteeing  that  the  small  triangular  lot  of  land  at  the  northerly 
end  of  our  building,  belonging  to  our  Association,  shall  not  be 
occupied  by  any  structure  during  the  continuance  of  their  lease. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  a net  loss  in  our  membership 
of  eleven,  as  follows  : 


Total  number  Jan.  1,  1898 
Joined  during  the  year 
Reinstated 


Died  during  the  year 


635 

12 

2 

14 


649 

25 


Whole  number  Jan.  1,  1899  .....  624 
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Of  this  number  234  are  life  members. 

We  have  twelve  honorary  members,  the  oldest  being  Hon. 
Frederick  O.  Prince,  who  was  elected  in  1882. 

Statistics  of  Sundry  Meetings,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  Government  has  held  ten  regular  meetings 
and  twelve  special  meetings,  seven  of  the  latter  being  in  the  evenings 
during  our  fair,  at  which  supper  was  served.  During  any  year  in 
which  a fair  is  held  the  number  of  meetings  is  necessarily  larger 
than  during  other  years.  The  average  attendance  at  these  meetings 
was  sixty-three  per  cent.  Sundry  guests  were  invited  to  join  in 
these  suppers,  and  no  doubt  exists  that  the  practice  of  indulging  in 
this  social  custom  is  prolific  of  good  results  to  our  Association. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  have  held  nine  meetings  during  the 
year,  the  average  attendance  being  eighty  per  cent.  One  of  the 
members  was  out  of  the  country  for  some  months,  and  one  was  con- 
fined at  his  home  by  sickness,  showing  that  with  usual  conditions 
the  attendance  would  have  been  larger. 

The  kindly  interest  always  taken  by  the  individual  members  of 
this  committee  in  their  labors,  who  without  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation sacrifice  their  time  to  serve  the  beneficiaries,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable.  The  magnitude  of  this  phase  of  our  work, 
the  vast  amount  of  comfort  conferred  upon  numbers  of  our  most 
estimable  people,  forms  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers  in  inaugurating  this  scheme  of  true  benevolence,  and 
of  the  continued  consideration  of  our  members  in  perpetuating  it. 
In  this  traditionally  wicked  world,  it  is  of  immense  value  to  us  to 
know  that  this  practice  stands  forth  as  a living  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  there  still  lives  among  us  the  spirit  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Great  Teacher  of  the  race,  to  “ Do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us.” 

Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Triennal  Exhibition. 

In  past  years,  the  Annual  Report  following  the  close  of  an 
exhibition  has  contained  a detailed  account  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises, these  being,  as  is  believed,  of  real  value  to  some  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  by  reason  of  distance,  or  other  impediment  to  their 
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attendance,  can  only  know  the  details  of  these  ceremonies  in  this 
way.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  our  membership  is  widely 
scattered,  the  practice  of  printing  in  these  reports  all  matter  which 
may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  them  seems  imperative.  Each 
member  is  an  equal  owner  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Associ- 
ation, and  in  equity  is  entitled  to  a statement,  at  least  once  a year, 
as  to  its  condition,  value  and  productive  capacity.  For  generations 
we  have  been  favored,  on  public  occasions,  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  and  statesmen,  and  from  them  have  heard 
addresses  which  are  recognized  as  models  of  eloquence,  and  con- 
taining information  of  great  value.  The  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  mayor  of  Boston  and  other  distinguished  citizens  have  ever 
been  ready  to  stand  upon  our  platform  and  speak  words  of  wisdom 
to  the  members  of  this  Association,  now  and  always  recognized  as 
among  the  most  patriotic,  useful  and  reliable  of  our  citizens.  The 
opening  exercises  connected  with  the  exhibition  held  in  October  and 
November,  1898,  differed,  in  some  respects,  from  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors ; but  a simple  recital  of  the  proceedings  is  equally  proper 
and  just  to  our  members.  The  exhibition  was  advertised  to  open 
on  Monday,  October  10,  but  instead  of  having  special  opening 
exercises  on  that  day,  as  heretofore,  they  were  held  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  previous,  the  substance  of  which  are  herein 
given.  In  the  division  of  the  various  working  parts  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, a department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Art  was 
organized.  The  space  assigned  to  this  department  was  in  the 
apartments  adjoining,  and  connected  with  our  new  Paul  Revere 
Hall.  As  this  department  was  in  charge  of  women  exclusively,  it 
was  thought  to  be  much  the  better  way  to  have  their  opening 
exercises  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  exercises  for  the  main  body 
of  the  exhibition  took  place  in  the  evening.  For  this  afternoon 
performance,  Paul  Revere  Hall  was  used. 

A bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  placed  on  a pedestal  on  the 
platform,  and  appropriately  draped,  as  was  proper  from  the  fact  of 
his  long-continued  interest  in  this  especial  feature  of  our  exhibi- 
tions. Friends  had  also  provided  flowers  which  were  very  beautiful 
and  tasteful. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Vice-President  Watson.  He 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  so  large  a company,  and 
briefly  outlined  the  plans  of  the  proposed  work  in  these  depart- 
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ments  devoted  to  the  home,  to  patriotism,  to  education  and  to 
charity.  He  introduced  Mrs.  Marion  A.  MacBride,  to  whom  the 
Association  had  intrusted  the  management  of  this  department 
of  especial  interest  to  women,  as  the  presiding  officer  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  MacBride  spoke  of  the  scope  of  the  work ; of  the  great 
importance  to  every  person  that  the  question  of  foods,  and  their 
proper  preparation,  should  be  most  carefully  studied,  as  upon  this 
the  health  and  happiness  of  all  people  must  depend.  Other  features 
would  include  educational  work,  and  the  inculcation  of  patriotic 
sentiments  in  the  rising  generation,  and  introduced  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  work  being  done  along  educational  lines  by  this  old 
Association,  whose  triennial  exhibitions  have  been  object  lessons  in 
the  great  work  of  practical  general  education.  The  knowledge  to 
be  gained  within  the  walls  of  this  exhibition  is  far-reaching  and 
most  beneficial. 

Col.  Henry  A.  Thomas,  postmaster  of  Boston,  being  introduced, 
commented  upon  the  great  advances  made  by  the  women  of  today 
in  the  many  avenues  of  skill  and  industry  opened  to  them,  and  the 
good  results  to  the  community  from  these  efforts.  It  is  giving  them 
a broader  and  deeper  insight  into  the  important  problems  of  life ; 
making  them,  and  us  all,  the  stronger  and  braver  in  this  great  work 
of  uplifting  humanity.  He  congratulated  the  people  of  the  city  and 
State  that  this  old  Association  is  prosecuting  this  movement  so 
vigorously,  and  predicted  a generous  harvest  from  sowing  so  broad 
and  comprehensively. 

Mrs.  MacBride  feelingly  introduced  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
who  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause  as  she  rose  to  speak.  She 
spoke  of  the  advancing  science  which  today  touches  our  homes, 
rendering  the  very  housework  more  attractive,  and  bringing  new 
interests  to  centre  within  the  home  circle.  With  all  the  numerous 
and  important  helps  to  civilization  now  in  operation,  the  home  is 
preeminently  the  one  which  constitutes  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  must  rest  all  successful  efforts  to  uplift  and  benefit  the  race. 
The  grand  position  which  our  nation  occupies  today  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  springs  from  the  fact  that  ours  is  a nation  of  homes. 
Let  us  then  be  constant  and  diligent  in  preserving  and  perpetu- 
ating all  our  good  old  ideas  of  home  life,  with  its  blessings,  its  com- 
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forts,  its  joys  and  its  very  sorrows,  which  sometimes  prove  to  be 
very  jewels.  A nation  founded  upon  homes  is  founded  upon  a 
rock  wdiich  cannot  be  moved. 

Maj.  George  S.  Evans  gave  some  account  of  the  good  work  of 
the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  of  the  loyal  work  of  our  American 
woman,  and  her  intense  and  constant  devotion  to  our  best  interests. 
To  realize  this  fact  in  all  its  fullness  and  strength,  one  must  have 
been  a witness  of  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  front,  when  our 
“ boys  in  blue  ” were  suffering  and  dying  during  those  fateful  days 
of  the  rebellion.  At  this  time,  all  our  old  soldier  boys  regard  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Livermore  has  proved  herself,  with  a respect  and 
love  wrhich  no  queen  of  royal  blood  could  command. 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  who  had  been  a close  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  many  years,  had  been  asked  to  say  a few 
words  upon  his  life  and  labors,  which  he  did  eloquently,  and  with 
deep  feeling.  He  suggested  that  probably  no  small  part  of  the 
success  of  the  Association  under  whose  auspices  we  have  met  is 
due  to  the  wisdom,  strong  common  sense  and  sterling  honesty  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  From  the  days  of  his  young  manhood,  through  all  the 
intervening  years  until  he  had  reached  and  passed  the  traditional 
three  score  years  and  ten  by  more  than  a decade,  he  was  always  the 
same  wise  counsellor,  the  same  exemplary  citizen,  the  same  true 
friend,  the  same  trusted  official,  the  same  practical  Christian  in  his 
every  word  and  deed.  Shall  we  mourn  that  he  has  passed  on? 
Rather  let  us  rejoice  that  it  has  been  his  high  privilege  to  stand 
before  the  world  for  so  long  a period  as  an  example  of  true  Amer- 
ican manhood,  and  ours  to  have  known  and  honored  and  loved  him 
so  long  and  so  well. 

The  exercises  closed  with  music,  including  a fine  whistling  solo 
by  Miss  Ella  Chamberlin,  the  well-known  Cambridge  artist,  whose 
tones  even  the  birds  would  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  imitate.  It 
was  the  composition  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  V.  Tufts,  the  accomplished 
musician  who  accompanied  Miss  Chamberlin  on  the  piano.  The 
company  then  adjourned  to  the  banquet  room,  where  refreshments 
were  served  by  the  ladies  through  a committee  consisting  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  members,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  B.  Nichols,  the  chairman. 
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Formal  Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Triennial  Exhibition. 

This  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  8,  in 
Grand  Hall.  The  audience  was  composed  entirely  of  guests 
invited  by  President  Rockwell  and  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
numbered  about  five  thousand. 

In  the  speakers’  stand  were  Governor  Wolcott,  with  General 
Appleton  and  Colonels  Capelle  and  Robbins  of  his  staff ; Mayor 
Quincy,  Postmaster  Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  B.  F.  Keith  and 
others,  including  well-known  newspaper  people.  The  Government 
of  the  Association  was  represented  by  President  Rockwell,  with 
Ex-Presidents  O.  M.  Wentworth  and  E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  as  guests  ; 
Vice-President  Watson,  Treasurer  Talbot,  Samuel  N.  Davenport 
and  Henry  D.  Dupee  of  the  Executive  Committee ; and  Charles  H. 
Morse,  John  Evans,  William  L.  Miller,  David  McIntosh,  William 
H.  Mitchell,  Henry  C.  Whitcomb  and  George  H.  Grueby  of  the 
trustees. 

This  opening  was  called  a “ Private  View,”  from  the  fact  that 
all  present  were  admitted  by  ticket,  but  the  large  halls  were 
completely  filled  with  people. 

At  eight  o’clock  President  Rockwell  called  the  assembly  to 
order,  and  after  a few  words  of  welcome  to  all  who  were  present,  or 
who  might  visit  this  Twentieth  Triennial  Exhibition  of  industry, 
skill  and  art,  the  first  having  been  held  in  this  city  sixty-one  years 
ago,  and  remarking  upon  the  possession  by  this  Association  of  this 
particular  field  of  public  interest  and  mechanical  education  for  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  two  generations,  introduced  His  Excel- 
lency, Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  received  by  a round  of  applause. 

Governor  Wolcott  said : “ I have  been  asked,  officially,  to  open 
the  Twentieth  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  and  I need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I assume  that 
agreeable  duty.  From  the  date  of  its  foundation,  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  its  first  president  was  the  man  who  carried 
tidings  to  Lexington,  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
educational  life  and  in  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  State.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  owes  a large  part  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  intelligence  and  the  education  of  its  people,  and  the  State,  in 
order  to  keep  the  place  which  it  has  won,  must  foster  the  mechanical 
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skill  of  its  citizens.  At  this  time,  when  new  areas  are  opening  for 
our  manufactures,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts  to 
show  to  the  world  that  they  stand  at  the  forefront  in  the  matter  of 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.  I hope  that  it  will  be  there  shown 
that  the  United  States  is  the  great  successful  manufacturing  nation 
of  the  world. 

“ One  of  the  causes  of  pride  in  the  late  war  with  Spain  is  the 
splendid  manufacturing  skill  which  built  the  magnificent  vessels 
which  composed  our  navy,  as  well  as  the  gunnery  that  was  so  won- 
derful and  effective,  and  the  accurate  training  of  the  men  who 
handled  the  guns  and  made  those  ships  invincible. 

“ What  was  a miracle  in  one  age  becomes  the  commonplace  in 
the  next.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  mechanical  skill 
is  simply  marvellous.  But  in  the  educational  influence  which  these 
exhibitions  exert,  lies  the  reason  why  they  have  such  a hold  on 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  are  fostered  by  the  government  of  the 
State.  I therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  officially  declaring  this 
exhibition  open.” 

Mayor  Quincy  was  next  introduced,  who,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  congratulated  the  Association  on  its  long  and  worthy 
history,  and  wished  the  exhibition  all  the  success  that  the  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  famous  for  its  ingenuity,  skill  and  science  could 
wish  it.  It  has  been  found  that  amid  increasing  and  more  alert 
competition,  the  mechanic  of  the  east  must  keep  a little  in  advance 
of  his  rivals  in  the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  manufact- 
uring. In  this  triennial  review  of  progress  set  before  you,  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  industrial  side  of  our  Commonwealth 
is  aptly  set  forth.  As  the  trade  of  the  world  presses  more  and 
more  closely  for  a hearing,  we  must  by  degrees  adapt  our  processes 
to  finer  and  finer  products. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  field  of  mechanical  effort.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  alone  to  the  development  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
to  indicate  one  phase  of  this  growth,  where  science  and  skill  have 
multiplied  many  fold  the  resources  of  nature  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind. We  are  about  to  witness  a great  experiment  here,  also,  where 
we  shall  make  artificially,  what  is  furnished  naturally  elsewhere,  in 
the  product  of  gas  as  a fuel.  These  advances  may  be  confidently 
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relied  upon  to  stimulate  the  inventive  instinct,  which  has  always 
been  a characteristic  of  the  Massachusetts  mechanic.  Amid  the 
struggles  of  his  rivals,  he  may  be  expected  to  go  on  to  the  fullest 
and  most  ample  success,  of  which  this  exhibition  is  both  a presage 
of  coming  prosperity  and  a record  of  present  achievement. 

On  being  introduced  by  President  Rockwell,  Postmaster  Henry 
A.  Thomas  welcomed  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  courage  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  whose  virtues  and 
indomitable  energy  made  this  great  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill 
a possibility.  Recent  progress  in  the  arts  had  made  familiar  many 
things  that  were  easily  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  tele- 
phone, bringing  Chicago  as  near  as  Somerville,  underground  postal 
service,  the  manifold  developments  of  electricity,  a thousand 
mechanical  problems  daily  solved  by  the  mechanic  and  brought 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  to  establish  and  expand 
business,  the  life  and  hope  of  the  community. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a successful  war,  in  which,  let  us 
trust,  our  greatest  victory  was  a truer  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  peace,  progress,  harmony  and  success  in  the  minor  arts  of  life. 

Following  Postmaster  Thomas,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Morse,  of  the 
Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  a member  of  the  Government 
of  the  Association,  referred  to  the  last  speaker  as  “the  man  who 
read  all  the  postal  cards,”  which  brought  down  the  house.  He 
said  that  if  the  recent  war  had  shown  anything,  it  was  that  a nation 
of  mechanics  can  build  warships  and  man  them  in  such  fashion  as 
to  out-fight  to  confusion  a nation  that  neglects  mechanics.  The 
world  of  ideas  recognizes  the  superiority  of  this  nation  of  mechanics, 
and  is  proud  of  its  achievements  shown  in  its  victories  over  Spain, 
a nation  in  which  honest,  skillful,  industrial  effort  is  despised. 
He  touched  upon  the  possibility  of  the  vast  Mechanics  Building 
becoming  some  day  the  seat  of  a great  industrial  university. 

This  concluding  the  speaking,  Governor  Wolcott  touched  an 
electric  button,  when  the  electric  lights  sprung  out  in  the  bril- 
liantly decorated  halls,  the  hum  of  machinery  was  heard,  the  electric 
fountain  scattered  its  spray,  and  the  great  exposition  was  open. 
Immediately  there  marched  upon  the  stage  in  front  of  the  Japanese 
garden  a company  of  boys  clad  in  scarlet  costume,  each  bearing  a 
musical  instrument.  This  was  the  Hungarian  Boys’  Military  Band, 
and  for  a time  the  air  was  vibrant  with  the  melodies  which  they 
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poured  forth.  The  band  was  composed  of  about  forty  boys,  the 
oldest  apparently  not  over  sixteen  years  old.  They  were  all 
arrayed  in  the  brilliant  hussar  uniform  of  the  Austrian  army,  into 
the  bands  of  which  they  will  all  be  drafted  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  studies.  At  the  front  of  the  stage,  a tiny  lake  had  been 
constructed,  on  which  floated  a miniature  warship,  which,  at  a given 
signal,  was  blown  up  by  electricity,  conveyed  without  any  wire,  by 
the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Members’  Handicraft  Exhibit. 

There  was  one  class  of  exhibits  shown  quite  out  of  the  usual 
for  any  exhibition  hitherto  held.  As  every  member  of  our  Associa- 
tion was  at  one  time  trained  in  some  mechanical  calling,  it  was  con- 
sidered probable  that  many  of  them  would  have  in  their  possession 
some  article  which  they  had  made  in  years  past,  the  exhibition  of 
which  would  prove  attractive.  Also  that  some  would  now  be  in 
practice  sufficiently  to  produce  something  at  this  time  worthy  of 
exhibition.  The  result  was  a collection  under  the  above  title, 
which  was  installed  in  a room  in  the  rear  of  the  organ,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gogin,  a member  of  the  Association. 

Luther  Briggs,  Architect,  showed  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
“Old  South  Church,”  represented  as  being  elevated  some  four 
stories  above  the  ground,  with  a block  of  substantial  brick  stores 
underneath,  forming  the  support  of  the  church.  In  this  way,  it  was 
claimed  the  valuable  location  might  be  utilized  to  produce  a large 
revenue,  while  the  church  itself,  still  intact,  and  possessing  the 
same  historic  interest  and  value  as  before,  would  be  in  a much  more 
commanding  position  to  attract  visitors ; while  from  its  elevated 
position  it  would  command  a view  of  the  harbor  and  surrounding 
country  unique  in  its  effect,  and  among  the  most  extensive  which 
Boston  affords.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
was  not  questioned,  but  whether  the  necessary  capital  can  be  found 
to  top  out  a business  block  with  the  “ Old  South,”  is  a question. 

Charles  Emmel,  Carver,  exhibited  specimens  of  his  work,  which 
showed  great  skill  in  this  branch  of  handicraft.  Few  branches  of 
industry  show  a closer  affinity  to  art  than  carving,  when,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  work  here  shown,  the  design  and  workmanship 
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indicate  the  taste  of  the  artist,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the 
trained  sculptor. 

Charles  W.  Holtzer,  Electrician,  exhibited  a small  dynamo, 
built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  of  the  very  first  ever  made 
by  him  and  now  in  good  condition.  It  was  not  connected  with 
power,  but  would  no  doubt  show  the  same  efficiency  as  when  built. 
The  march  of  electrical  improvement,  however,  has  superseded  this 
particular  pattern  by  “ up-to-date  ” models,  correspondingly  more 
efficient. 

George  S.  Hutchings,  Organ  Builder,  showed  samples  of 
organ  pipes,  such  as  he  puts  into  his  instruments,  and  which  are 
conceded  to  be  without  any  superiors  in  the  field  of  organ  building. 
He  also  showed  a violin  made  by  him  years  ago,  which  in  form, 
tone  and  other  qualities,  would  seem  to  make  it  the  equal  of  some 
of  those  world-famous  instruments,  “ worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 
No  one  instrument,  perhaps,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  great 
instrument  makers  of  the  world  to  a greater  degree  than  the  violin. 

David  C.  Hall,  Band-Master,  exhibited  a silver  cornet  made 
by  him  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  used  by  him  often  since.  It  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  our  fairs  in  1874,  and  received  a medal.  In 
the  hands  of  such  a performer  as  Mr.  Hall,  it  still  holds  all  its 
sweetness  and  power. 

Lemuel  M.  Ham,  Iron  Worker,  exhibited  a prison  lock  made 
by  him,  the  same  pattern  as  those  used  on  the  doors  of  penal  insti- 
tutions in  many  localities.  While  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  is 
very  strong  in  most  human  beings,  causing  them  to  rebel  against 
such  cruel  appliances  as  this,  still,  while  poor  mortals  will  violate 
the  laws  of  the  land,  we  must  supplement  “bolts  and  bars”  with 
strong-locks. 

George  T.  Lawley,  Yacht  Builder,  showed  models  and  draw- 
ings of  some  of  the  fine  craft  designed  and  built  by  him.  The 
strides  made  in  the  design  of  yachts  and  other  vessels  within  the 
memory  of  many  now  living,  approaches  the  marvellous,  and  causes 
the  question  to  be  sometimes  asked,  “will  a limit  to  the  speed  of 
such  craft  ever  be  reached  ? ” 

Edward  Atkinson  made  the  unique  exhibit  of  a cooking  appa- 
ratus, designed  to  show  how  under  certain  disadvantageous  circum- 
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stances,  the  cooking  of  some  foods  may  be  thoroughly  done  by  a 
very  simple  and  cheap  contrivance.  The  principle  involved  is  that 
of  slow,  as  against  quick  cooking.  The  heat  is  supplied  by  a kero- 
sene lamp,  and  the  “ oven,”  as  it  is  called,  is  any  tight  box,  fitted 
with  easily  arranged  provisions  against  fire  and  against  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation.  A large  circular  wick  lamp  sitting  on  the  floor,  an  old 
chair  bottom,  with  a sheet  iron  seat  with,  a hole  in  it  for  the  lamp 
chimney,  supports  the  cooking  box  which  is  surrounded  by  an 
asbestos  covering,  and  perhaps  other  non-conducting  substances. 
A large  tin,  or  sheet-iron  pail,  minus  bail  and  ears,  covered  by  an 
empty  butter  firkin,  makes  a good  oven.  The  food  may  be  in 
variety,  taking  as  an  illustration  cheap  cuts  of  beef,  say  the  neck 
pieces,  or  the  bottom  of  the  round,  and  which  cooked  by  any  ordi- 
nary method  would  be  too  tough  to  eat,  but  when  cooked  in  this 
way  is  “ as  tender  as  a chicken.”  Beside  being  cheap,  it  is  very 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Cereals,  beans,  and  a large  number  of 
articles  of  food,  are  cooked  in  this  way.  For  “camping  out,”  or  in 
other  situations  where  the  ordinary  cooking  stove  is  not  available, 
a little  ingenuity  and  common-sense,  if  one  is  wholly  free  from 
inherited  prejudice,  and  is  possessed  with  a willingness  to  learn 
from  those  who  “ have  been  there,”  the  showing  to  be  made  by 
this  cheap  and  simple  device  is  astonishing.  In  fact  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  the  slow,  as  against  the 
fast,  process  of  cooking,  is  found  in  the  pre-conceived  notions  that 
they  “know  it  all.”  Advertisements  are  apt  to  say,  “try  it  and  you 
will  be  satisfied.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  not  a single  person  has  ever 
faithfully  tried  the  “ Aladdin  Oven  ” process  without  acknowledging 
that  it  would  do  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  “ and  more  beside.” 

Luther  F.  Brooks,  Jeweller,  showed  portraits  of  himself  and 
wife,  painted  on  ivory,  many  years  ago  by  himself,  when  quite  a 
young  man.  They  were  very  fine  specimens  of  this  style  of  mini- 
ature painting  quite  common  a generation  ago,  but  now  mostly 
driven  out  by  new  inventions  and  more  modern  processes. 

Edwin  Brown,  Pianoforte  Maker,  was  the  foreman  of  Chick- 
ering’s  famous  factory  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  during  his  long  life 
he  also  made  many  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  on  his  own 
account.  As  he  is  now  away  up  in  the  nineties,  while  he  yet  rides 
his  tricycle  when  the  weather  is  fair  and  the  wheeling  good,  he  is 
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past  the  age  when  he  can  handle  tools  as  skilfully  as  he  did  when 
he  made  the  box  which  he  exhibited.  To  ordinary  appearances,  it 
was  just  a plain  mahogany  box  with  handles,  etc.,  but  it  had  no 
keyhole.  The  problem,  then,  was  how  to  open  it.  It  was  quite  a 
puzzle,  and  besides  was  a fine  specimen  of  the  cabinet  work  done 
by  him  so  long  ago.  It  was  made  for  a hand  tool  box,  and  for 
its  mechanical  and  historical  associations  is  a valuable  souvenir  of 
the  days  now  far  away  in  the  dim  past. 

Marvin  Lincoln,  Manufacturer  of  Artificial  Limbs,  but  long 
since  retired  from  active  business,  sent  specimens  of  the  work  he 
did  so  long  and  so  well  in  the  by-gone  years. 

Nathaniel  M.  Lowe,  All-round  Mechanic  and  Scientific 
Craftsman,  exhibited  a model  of  his  astronomical  dome.  With  a 
minimum  of  weight  and  a maximum  of  strength  and  adjustability, 
he  seems  to  have  effected  a great  improvement  over  any  other  dome 
yet  devised.  The  ribs  are  bent  hard  wood,  covered  with  fine  sheet 
copper,  and  when  mounted  on  his  circular  track  turns  with  a mini- 
mum of  effort.  His  shutter  is  also  a great  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  pattern,  positive  in  its  action,  and  at  all  times  under  easy 
control.  He  also  showed  a tuning  hammer,  made  by  him  a long 
time  ago,  embracing  features  not  usual  in  such  instruments. 

Alexander  Moore,  Bookbinder,  exhibited  a Bible  and  other 
books  bound  by  him  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  the  thorough, 
old-fashioned  process,  and  seemingly  good  for  years  enough  to  make 
an  even  hundred.  In  some  kinds  of  handicraft,  the  modern  hurried 
methods  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are  made  to  last, 
and  which  do  last,  to  the  last. 

Joseph  Byers,  Machinist.  His  exhibit,  singularly  enough,  was 
not  a specimen  of  metal  work,  as  one  might  have  supposed  it  would 
be,  but  -a  chain  with  pendant  attached,  cut  from  a solid  piece  of 
wood.  This  was  done  by  him  when  young  and  an  expert  in  jack- 
knife carpentry.  But  those  who  know  Mr.  Byers  know  that  he  is  at 
home  with  all  sorts  of  tools  and  with  all  kinds  of  materials. 

Maurice  Dinneen,  Wood-Turner,  showed  a case  of  fine  sam- 
ples, showing  his  skill  with  a turning  lathe.  That  he  could  “ do  so 
again,”  if  need  be,  will  be  readily  believed  by  those  who  know  him 
best. 
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George  Nowell,  Carpenter,  long  retired  from  the  bench, 
being  away  up  in  the  “ eighties,”  but  good  yet  for  a piece  of  work  as 
fine  as  could  be  made  by  many  a much  younger  man.  This  was 
an  exhibit  of  a cabinet  arranged  to  hold  the  plans  drawn  by  him, 
for  while  not  an  architect  by  profession,  he  has  always  been  quite 
at  home  with  drawing  tools  as  well  as  with  the  saw  and  jack-plane. 
Many  buildings  in  this  city  would  testify  to  his  skill  and  judgment 
in  both  kinds  of  handicraft. 

J.  Phillip  Rinn,  Architect,  showed  samples  of  architectural 
drawings,  and  whatever  Rinn  has  drawn  has  been  well  drawn,  and 
buildings  built  from  his  plans  are  models  of  comfort  and  possess 
artistic  qualities. 

George  W.  Stevens,  Upholsterer;  that  is,  he  was  an  uphol- 
sterer in  his  younger  days,  but  being  by  nature  artistic,  he  has 
dabbled  in  painting  and  sculpture  occasionally;  and  this  exhibit 
was  a bust  in  plaster  of  our  ex-president,  James  G.  Haynes.  With- 
out any  “hope  of  fee  or  reward,”  this  has  been  made  as  a labor 
of  love,  to  show  a counterfeit  presentment  of  his  friend  and  the 
friend  of  our  Association,  and,  as  such,  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
many  friends  of  our  popular  deceased  ex-president. 

Chauncey  Thomas,  Carriage  Maker,  carriage  drawings.  His 
skill  as  a designer  of  carriages  was  known  all  over  this  country. 
Nothing  finer  than  these  can  be  found,  but  this  was  his  last  exhibit, 
for  as  will  be  found  in  our  notices  in  this  report,  he  has  drawn  and 
built  his  last  carriage.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  estimate  of  him 
which  those  who  knew  him  best  place  upon  the  man  and  his  works. 

John  Thompson,  Machinist,  has  for  many  years  been  among 
our  foremost  mechanical  experts  in  railroad  matters  in  this  country ; 
but  time  was  when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  at  that  time  he  built 
a pair  of  small  horizontal  engines  which  he  now  exhibited  as  a 
sample  of  the  work  of  his  hands  in  those  far-off  days.  And  the 
showing  was  wholly  creditable,  and  to  beat  them  even  now  would 
require  the  best  of  skill  as  well  as  the  best  of  tools  and  materials. 

E.  Van  Noordan,  Metal  Worker,  showed  a copper  skylight. 
Of  course  it  was  a fine  piece  of  work,  as  all  his  work  is.  In  these 
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days  when  copper  enters  so  largely  into  architectural  construction 
it  is  well  to  see  such  samples  of  the  very  best. 

James  W.  Vose,  Piano-forte  Maker,  showed  not  a piano-forte, 
but  a mahogany  table,  the  workmanship  of  his  hands  many  a year 
ago.  That  the  material  and  workmanship  were  of  the  finest,  goes 
without  saying.  It  was  handsome  when  made,  is  handsome  now, 
and  promises  to  be  these  many  years  to  come. 

Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  Marble  Worker,  exhibited  a card 
case  made,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  fine  white  marble.  In  design 
and  workmanship  it  was  very  attractive,  and  barring  accidents  may 
hold  the  visiting  cards  of  his  posterity  for  a thousand  years  to  come. 

Charles  Whittier,  Machinist,  exhibited  sundry  steel  tools 
made  by  him  years  ago,  and  by  him  used  constantly  through  a 
large  part  of  his  long  experience  as  a machinist  and  builder  of 
engines  and  elevators.  If  they  have  not  actually  grown  better,  they 
are  certainly  none  the  worse,  and  in  equally  skilful  hands  may  be 
used  during  the  coming  centuries  in  the  building  of  flying  machinery 
and  other  mechanism  as  yet  undreamed  of,  but  sure  to  materialize 
in  the  “good  time  coming.” 

Charles  Williams,  Blacksmith.  Another  case  where  a metal 
worker  shows  his  skill  as  a wood  worker.  But  this  fact  is  patent, 
that  our  American  mechanics  are  good  at  whatever  they  put  their 
hands  to.  So  Brother  Williams  in  the  intervals  of  forging  iron  and 
steel  made  a fine  example  of  a chain  cut  from  a single  block  of 
wood.  He  could  have  made  a stronger  one  of  iron,  but  not  one 
showing  superior  skill  and  ingenuity. 

S.  S.  Woodcock,  Architect.  Architectural  drawings.  This  was 
a fine  sample  of  church  architecture,  resembling,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  noted  cathedrals  of  the  eastern  world.  If  the  worshippers  were 
as  correct  in  their  lines  as  the  drawings  shown,  and  as  beautiful  in 
their  proportions,  it  were  indeed  well.  Let  us  hope  that  the  height 
and  beauty  of  the  tallest  spire  may  lead  them  to  aspire  to  moral 
heights  as  far  above  the  ordinary,  as  this  was  represented  above  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood. 

Oscar  Mellish,  Chair  Maker,  exhibited  a clock  case  which 
was  evidently  the  work  of  one  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  wood- 
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working  tools,  but  this  evidence  was  hardly  needed  for  those 
who  have  known  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Mellish  in  this  field  for 
many  years  past. 

Melvill  H.  Barker,  Machinist,  showed  a bearing  for  a 
vertical  shaft,  which  was  pronounced  by  those  who  “ought  to  know” 
to  be  finely  adapted  for  the  purpose  designed.  The  friction  on  the 
step  of  a long,  heavy  upright  shaft  is  something  which  mechanics 
in  that  line  are  always  solicitous  about. 

John  F.  Buerkel,  Steam  Fitter,  showed  a car  heater  which 
seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  to  sit  close  to  during  a long  ride  oh  a 
cold  winter’s  day.  The  number  of  designs  of  car  heaters  is  large, 
and  this  one  may  be  quite  possibly  the  best  of  the  lot. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association,  who  was  a bricklayer  by 
trade,  and  who  is  not  supposed  to  know  much  about  wood  working, 
made  an  exhibit  of  a desk  which  he  had  made  while  an  apprentice 
“ a way  down  east  ” more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  also  having  been 
inclined  to  dabble  in  drawing,  showed  the  small  mahogany  box  in 
which  he  kept  his  drawing  instruments.  Only  as  ancient  relics  were 
they  of  any  especial  interest  and  are  now  mentioned  simply  to  close 
this  chapter. 
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Name  of  Member. 

Occupation. 

Year 

Joined. 

Date  of 
Death. 

Age 

yrs. 

m. 

No.  yrs 
a Mem- 
ber. 

Ethan  A.  Cushing  . . 

Millwright  . . 

1881 

Jan.  5 

61 

2 

17 

Edwin  Bailey  . . 

Housewright  . . 

1846 

Jan.  18 

85 

52 

Gershom  T.  Burnham 

Carpenter  . . . 

1860 

Jan.  31 

64 

38 

George  Curtis  . . . 

Carpenter  . . . 

1864 

Feb.  6 

80 

5 

34 

J.  Sumner  Webb  . . 

Chocolate  M’fr 

1874 

Feb.  11 

51 

24 

Alexander  Wadsworth 

Surveyor  . . . 

1861 

Feb.  15 

92 

37 

James  Smith  .... 

Iron  Worker  . . 

1876 

Feb.  21 

66 

10 

22 

James  S.  Sweet  . . . 

Watchmaker  . . 

1837 

Feb.  24 

88 

61 

William  H.  Low 

Blacksmith  . . . 

1865 

Feb.  23 

73 

14 

33 

Henry  D.  Stover 

Machinist  . 

1857 

William  H.  Jameson  . 

Piano-forte  Maker 

1854 

John  S.  Potter  . . . 

Electrician  . . . 

1896 

April  17 

61 

2 

Shepard  H.  Bradley  . 

Printer  .... 

1887 

April  18 

54 

11 

John  Livermore . . . 

Soap  Boiler  . . 

1841 

May  16 

85 

57 

Joseph  L.  Folsom  . . 

Machinist  . . . 

1883 

May  22 

63 

i ! 

15 

Charles  J.  Fox  . 

Mason  .... 

1856 

June  26 

83 

42 

Moses  G.  Crane  . . 

Electrician  . . . 

1884 

July  7 

64 

ii  : 

14 

Frank  M.  Ames  . . 

Shovel  M’fr 

1881 

Aug.  23  | 

65 

17 

Benjamin  F.  Baker 

Painter  .... 

1856 

Sept.  10 

78 

42 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  . 

Math.  Inst.  Maker 

1839 

Sept.  13 

81 

6 

59 

Amasa  G.  Whitcomb  . 

School  Fur.  M’fr. 

1881 

Oct.  18 

71 

2 

17 

Louis  D.  Bartlett  . . 

Machinist  . . . 

1854 

Oct.  19 

44 

William  H.  Emerson  . 

Painter  .... 

1860 

Oct.  31 

71 

38 

Chauncey  Thomas  . . 

Carriage  Maker  . 

1865 

Nov.  8 

76 

33 

John  Cummings  . . 

Currier  .... 

1838 

Dec.  21 

87 

60 

Average  age,  over  72  years. 

Average  time  a member,  33  years. 

Oldest  in  years,  Alexander  Wadsworth. 
Oldest  in  membership,  James  S.  Sweet. 
Youngest  in  years,  J.  Sumner  Webb. 
Youngest  in  membership,  John  S.  Potter. 


NECROLOGY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1898. 


The  first  name  standing  on  the  list  of  deceased  members  for 
the  past  year  is  that  of 

Ethan  Allen  Cushing, 

named  for  the  famous  old  American  hero.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  in  1836.  He  was  educated  in  Peabody, 
Mass.,  and  became  a millwright  and  civil  engineer.  After  following 
his  business  for  several  years,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Walter 
Baker  & Co.  in  1871  as  an  engineer,  and  in  1883  became  the 
superintendent  of  their  famous  chocolate  works  at  Milton,  and  so 
remained  until  his  death.  The  fact  of  his  long  and  responsible 
connection  with  this  celebrated  Massachusetts  house  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  his  ability  and  integrity.  He  joined  this  Association 
in  1881,  as  a millwright.  Never  pushing  nor  self-seeking,  he  was 
content  to  do  his  whole  duty  as  a citizen,  neighbor  and  friend. 
Unfortunately,  the  world  takes  little  note  when  men  of  this  stamp, — 
the  reliable  substratum  upon  which  the  whole  business  and  political 
superstructure  rests, — are  removed  by  death.  Such  lives  make  pos- 
sible the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  a republic.  He  died  on  the 
12th  of  January,  aged  sixty-one  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Edwin  Bailey 

was  a native  of  Scituate,  in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1813. 
When  a boy  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  house- 
wright,  giving  much  time,  also,  to  the  study  of  architecture,  which, 
in  the  following  years,  was  of  great  importance  to  him.  He  located 
in  East  Boston,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  building  opera- 
tions, some  of  the  principal  school-houses  in  the  city  being  speci- 
mens of  his  handicraft.  After  a long  and  successful  career  in 
this  business  he  retired  from  active  life  and  enjoyed  his  well-earned 


competence  to  the  end.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1846,  as  a 
housewright,  and  was  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  18th  day  of 
January,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  leaving  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Gershom  T.  Burnham 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Harrison,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where 
he  was  born  in  1833.  When  a child,  his  parents  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  While 
an  apprentice,  he  was  a member  of  the  Mechanic  Apprentices 
Library  Association,  holding  the  positions  of  librarian  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  One  of  his  first  contracts  after  attaining 
his  majority  was  for  the  woodwork  of  the  Barnstable  Custom  House 
for  the  United  States  Government.  From  that  time  he  was  in 
active  business,  building  many  school-houses,  stores  and  other 
structures,  either  alone  or  in  partnership.  He  resided  in  Somer- 
ville, where  he  served  in  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  was  of  a social  temperament  and  a member  of  various  masonic 
bodies.  Mr.  Burnham  was  a man  of  pleasing  address,  making 
friends  and  acquaintances  readily.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1860,  and  was  a life  member.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

George  Curtis 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Westminster,  in  this  State,  in  1817.  He 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  Worcester,  coming  to  Boston  when 
twenty  years  old,  and  for  many  years  was  in  the  building  business. 
Later  he  went  into  the  business  of  lumber  dealing,  which  he  carried 
on  successfully  for  years.  He  was  active  in  the  military  and  in 
politics.  He  served  both  city  and  state  in  various  offices  covering 
many  years,  and  was  a noted  commander  of  the  Roxbury  Horse 
Guards.  He  was  a very  prominent  business  man,  being  engaged 
in  most  of  the  large  business  enterprises  in  his  section  of  the  city. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  the  now  celebrated  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  gave  him 
valuable  assistance  in  raising  and  equipping  troops.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1864,  was  a life  member,  and  in  1885,  when  the 
Association  was  sadly  in  need  of  funds,  gave  it  a very  substantial 
cash  donation.  He  was  the  director  in  several  monetary  institu- 
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tions.  He  was  a man  of  strong  constitution,  and  in  his  lifetime 
performed  a vast  amount  of  hard  work.  He  accumulated  a large 
property,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much  good  among  the 
needy  classes  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  He  died  on  the  6th  day 
of  February,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  six  months,  his  wife 
having  died  some  years  before.  He  left  two  daughters  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Edwin  Upton  Curtis,  was  formerly  mayor  of 
this  city. 

J.  Sumner  Webb 

was  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Dorchester,  in  1847,  before  it 
became  a part  of  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was  liberally  educated  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Milton.  In  the  same  town,  long  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  by  his  family  and  others,  he  learned 
that  business,  with  which  he  became  connected  and  which  he 
carried  on  successfully  for  years  and  until  he  retired  with  a com- 
petence. He  joined  our  Association  in  1874.  He  died  on  the 
11th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years. 

Alexander  Wadsworth 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Hiram,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1806. 
Educated  at  Fryeburg  Academy,  he  became  a civil  engineer. 
Coming  to  Boston  when  young,  he  established  himself  in  business 
and  followed  his  profession  with  marked  success  in  life,  earning  for 
himself  a high  reputation  for  reliability  and  sagacity.  He  was  early 
interested  in  city  affairs,  serving  eight  years  in  the  Common 
Council,  seven  years  on  the  Water  Board,  four  years  on  the  Land 
Commission,  and  was  two  years  a member  of  the  General  Court. 
He  was  a trustee  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  from  its  incorpora- 
tion. He  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  famous  “West  Church,”  of 
which  he  was  a deacon  and  chairman  of  the  standing  committee,  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1861,  and  was  a life  member. 

In  regard  to  his  character,  it  is  well  to  quote  from  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  who  said : “ Here  had  been  found  a fitting 
example  of  the  noblest  work  of  God,  for  the  life  which  had  attained 
to  such  maturity  had  been  one  of  worth,  of  simple  honest  faithful- 
ness, a life  the  experiences  of  which  were  a lesson  of  trust  and 
faith  in  an  existence  beyond  this  one,  and  his  death  he  considered 
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as  but  the  simple  completion  of  a good  earthly  history.”  He  died 
at  his  home  in  West  Cedar  Street,  February  11,  aged  almost  ninety- 
two  years.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

James  Smith 

was  born  in  Merigomish,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1831,  being  the  youngest 
son  in  a family  of  twelve  children.  He  attended  the  local  school, 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  work  as  an  apprentice  to  the  black- 
smith’s trade.  In  1851  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in  1855  established 
himself  in  business  in  East  Boston,  where  he  soon  made  an  enviable 
name  for  himself  as  a skilled  workman.  In  1862  he  took  a contract 
to  build  six  iron  hulls  for  the  government,  and  the  Palos,  Leyden, 
Minnehaha,  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  are  examples  of  his  skill  and  work- 
manship. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  organized  the  Boston  Forge 
Co.  and  was  its  treasurer  and  agent.  In  a few  years  he  became 
president  of  the  company.  He  was  always  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  East  Boston,  and  took  a vital  concern  in  all  that 
pertained  to  its  welfare.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Citizens’ 
Trade  Association,  a director  in  the  First  Ward  National  Bank,  the 
East  Boston  Savings  Bank,  the  Masonic  Association,  Mt.  Tabor 
Lodge,  St.  John’s  Chapter,  and  Tremont  Lodge,  I.O.O.F.  He 
served  in  the  Common  Council,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate.  He  was  also  an  alderman  and  a member  of  the  City 
Committee.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1876,  and  in  1885,  when 
the  Association  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a members’  loan,  he  took 
much  interest  in  the  matter  and  was  a subscriber  for  the  bonds  then 
issued.  In  his  temperament  he  was  always  prompt  and  hearty, 
making  strong  friends  readily.  He  died  February  21,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  seven  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

James  S.  Sweet 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1810.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  learned  the  watchmaker’s  trade  of  Charles  Bond,  and  com- 
menced business  when  twenty-one  years  old,  which  he  followed  for 
about  forty  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  Boston  Fire 
Department  and  a member  of  the  celebrated  Boston  Light  Infantry, 
when  it  was  commanded  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  He  belonged  to 
the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society  for  nearly  half  a century,  was  a well- 
known  church  organist,  playing  the  organ  in  the  first  church  ever 
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built  in  East  Boston.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  was  a 
life  member,  and  a member  sixty-one  years.  He  was  a genial, 
sociable  man,  with  a friendly  word  for  all,  and  a prime  favorite  with 
his  acquaintances.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years,  leaving  a widow  and  six  children. 

William  H.  Low 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1825,  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade.  He  early  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  his  shop  on  Province  Court  being  well  known  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  He  was  a good  workman,  and  his  work  has  stood 
well  the  test  of  many  years.  He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  not 
inclined  to  engage  in  political  or  society  affairs,  preferring  the  quiet 
of  his  home.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  and  was  a life 
member.  As  a representative  and  successor  of  the  ancient  “Tubal 
Cain,”  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  brother  mechanics. 
He  died,  after  a short  illness,  on  the  23d  of  February,  aged  seventy- 
three  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Henry  D.  Stover 

joined  our  Association  in  1857.  At  that  time  he  was  located  on 
Albany  Street,  but  years  ago  his  address  was  lost  and  nothing  was 
heard  about  him  until  this  year,  when  correspondence  elicited  the 
information  that  he  died  in  New  York  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
was  a machinist,  and  the  above  was  learned  through  a firm  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  As  he  was  a life  member,  not  liable  for 
annual  dues,  his  address  when  lost  could  be  known  only  when  he 
should  voluntarily  send  it.  This,  and  the  following  case,  are  to  be 
regretted  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  occur  if  any  way  was  known 
to  prevent  it. 

William  H.  Jameson 

joined  our  Association  as  a piano-forte  maker  in  1854.  Like  the 
last  member  mentioned,  his  address  has  not  been  known  to  us  for 
years.  By  inquiry  among  the  trade,  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  facts  that  he  was  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  1818,  that  he  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1887,  and  that  he  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 
No  other  data  concerning  his  life  history  was  obtained. 
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John  S.  Potter 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1837,  and  was  educated  in  Newton.  He 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  also  in 
the  lumber  business,  with  mills  in  Vermont.  For  some  years,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  the  business  of  electrical  construction,  and  joined 
this  Association  in  1896  as  an  electrician.  He  was  a resident  of 
Newton  for  many  years,  where  he  served  in  the  City  Council  and 
Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  a progressive  man  and  valued  citizen  ; 
a member  of  the  Newton  Club  and  the  Eliot  Church.  He  was  the 
youngest  in  membership  in  this  Association  of  our  deceased  mem- 
bers for  1898.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Shepard  H.  Bradley 

was  born  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  in  1844.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town  and  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  also  learned  the 
printer’s  trade,  in  the  office  of  the  Essex  Banner.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  while  yet  a minor,  was  the  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  Banner  of  Light  in  this  city,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty-seven  years  and  until  his  death.  That  he 
succeeded  as  a mechanic,  as  a man  and  as  a citizen,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  words  published  shortly  after  his  death  : “ He 

was  a perfect  master  of  his  art,  and  took  great  pride  in  making  every 
issue  of  the  paper  absolutely  free  from  vexing  typographical  errors. 
Every  employe  in  the  composing  room  has  only  kind  and  loving 
words  of  appreciation  to  offer  in  his  behalf.  He  was  an  accurate 
overseer,  and  ruled  solely  through  the  law  of  kindness.  He  made 
the  interests  of  the  paper  his  own,  and  sought  to  advance  them  in 
every  possible  way.  He  was  a close  observer  of  men  and  events, 
and  stored  his  broad  mind  with  a fund  of  information  upon  which 
he  could  draw  at  will.  He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  habits, 
and  never  sought  self-preferment  in  anything.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  do  well  his  part  in  life  without  limiting  the  rights  of  his  fellowmen 
in  any  essential  particular.  He  was  a true  friend,  a good  citizen, 
an  upright  man.  He  ever  sought  the  good  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  has  bequeathed  his  family  a rich  legacy  of 
love.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society  and 
was  treasurer  of  Lafayette  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  He  died  April  18, 
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aged  fifty-four  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son.  At  his  request, 
his  remains  were  cremated. 

John  Livermore 

was  born,  lived  to  old  age,  and  died  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cam- 
bridge. After  receiving  his  education  he  learned  the  business  of 
soap-making  from  his  father,  an  industry  widely  practised  there,  but 
not  necessarily  related,  it  would  seem,  to  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  University  City,  which  would  seem  to  be  that  of  pro- 
ducing professionals,  the  three  most  prominent  branches  being  law, 
physic  and  divinity.  But  for  generations  Cambridge  has  produced 
the  best  quality  of  soap,  as  well  as  scholars,  and  in  this  business 
few,  if  any,  have  excelled  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  manufac- 
tured this  most  useful  article  of  domestic  use  for  fifty  years.  But 
Mr.  Livermore  was  a live  man  in  other  directions  a great  many 
years  ago,  and  served  on  the  School  Committee,  in  the  City  Council, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  Legislature,  was  a Sunday-school 
superintendent,  a director  of  the  Hancock  Free  Bridge,  president 
of  the  City  Bank,  president  of  the  Water  Works  Board,  director  in 
the  Gas  Company  and  the  Horse  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
vitally  interested  in  political  matters,  and  did  not  miss  going  to  the 
polls  after  attaining  his  majority  for  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  from  the  John  Livermore  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1634.  Few  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  were 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  facts  and  questions  relating  to  the 
history  and  government  of  his  native  city  than  he,  and  he  was  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  papers.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1841,  was  a member  fifty-seven  years,  and  a life  member. 
He  died  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  aged  nearly  eighty-five  years, 
leaving  a widow,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Joseph  L.  Folsom 

was  a native  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  where  he  was  born  in 
1835.  He  was  educated  there,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  Atlantic  Works  in  East  Boston,  becoming  a very  competent 
machinist  and  engineer.  After  an  experience  as  a “ Forty-Niner,” 
he  served  a number  of  years  as  a marine  engineer  on  naval  and 
merchant  steamers  under  our  own  and  foreign  flags.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  master  mechanic  on  the  Lynn  and  Revere  Beach  Rail- 
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road.  He  was  a member  of  the  Stationary  Engineers’  Association 
of  Boston,  and  a member  of  Mt.  Tabor  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1883.  For  some  years  past  he  was  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Braintree  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant,  and 
he  died  at  East  Braintree  on  the  22d  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
years,  leaving  two  daughters. 

Charles  J.  Fox 

was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-school  bricklayers  of  the  past  genera- 
tion who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  building  prosperity  of  Boston 
a generation  and  more  ago.  During  his  active  business  career,  the 
Back  Bay  and  South  End  sections  of  this  city  were  brought  into  the 
market  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  substantial  brick  dwellings 
and  other  structures  standing  today.  He  was  a native  of  Cohasset, 
where  he  was  born  in  1815.  After  receiving  a common  school 
education  he  learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer  of  Slade  Luther,  for 
many  years  a member  of  this  Association.  He  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account  in  Boston  soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  and 
alone  or  in  partnership  with  others  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
mason-builder  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  many  substantial  speci- 
mens of  his  handiwork  are  to  be  seen  today  in  many  sections  of 
this  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  was  a member  forty- 
two  years,  and  a life  member.  He  served  on  the  Government  three 
years.  He  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  St. 
Paul’s  Chapter  and  De  Molay  Commandery.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  before  the 
great  fire  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mechanics 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  resided  in  Brookline,  for 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Moses  G.  Crane. 

After  the  sudden  and  lamentable  death  of  this  member  of  our 
Association,  many  newspaper  articles  appeared  giving  detailed 
accounts  of  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished  during  his  life. 
In  this  short  notice  it  will  be  feasible  only  to  repeat,  briefly,  the 
substance  of  a few  of  these  articles,  supplemented  by  facts  obtained 
through  years  of  personal  acquaintance.  He  was  literally  a born 
inventor,  his  father  before  him  being  known  in  New  Jersey,  where 
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they  lived,  as  a successful  inventor.  The  son  was  born  in  Newark 
in  1833,  and  from  a mere  child  was  recognized  as  possessing 
marked  inventive  ability.  As  a boy  he  earned  money  by  repairing 
clocks  and  other  delicate  machinery,  and  when  only  twenty  years 
old  started  for  himself  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  regulators 
and  clocks.  He  was  early  interested  in  electrical  devices,  and  was 
associated  for  years  with  the  celebrated  electrical  engineer,  John  M. 
Gamewell,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  alarm  boxes  and  other  devices. 
In  1856  he  came  to  Boston  to  superintend  a factory,  which  his 
father  had  established.  In  a few  years  he  himself  started  a factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire  alarm  and  other  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus  at  Newton  Highlands.  He  purchased  several  acres  of 
land  there  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  among  the  citizens  in 
Contributing  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  place.  At  his  own 
expense  he  graded  more  than  a mile  of  streets,  was  interested  in 
all  public  improvements,  being  for  years  the  president  of  the 
Improvement  Association.  He'  served  in  the  City  Council,  but 
declined  an  election  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  a liberal 
contributor  to  religious  organizations,  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Newton  Club,  and  a member  of  Dalhousie  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M. 
During  his  life  he  took  out  forty  patents  upon  devices  and  improve- 
ments, some  of  which  were  very  valuable,  and  most  of  which  have 
come  into  general  use.  In  his  temperament  he  was  a man  of 
winning  manners,  never  pretentious,  but  upon  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  his  investigations  well  posted,  and  ready  to  communicate 
his  ideas  to  others.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1884,  and  was 
called  into  consultation  by  our  own  members  in  regard  to  our 
own  electric  light  plant.  During  a business  career  of  about  forty- 
five  years  he  was  incessantly  engaged  upon  problems  of  an  intricate 
and  difficult  nature,  and  his  brain  probably  became  overworked 
and  possibly  unbalanced  under  the  prolonged  strain.  In  his 
domestic  life  he  was  very  happy,  and  only  the  constant  voluntary 
application  of  his  active  mind  to  the  solution  of  the  intricate 
mechanical  and  scientific  questions  constantly  pressing  upon  him, 
can  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  a moment  of  mental  derangement, 
he  took  his  own  life.  Every  one  who  knew  Moses  G.  Crane  with 
any  degree  of  intimacy  recognized  in  him  a manly  man,  a reliable, 
high-toned  and  valuable  citizen,  a mechanic  of  wonderful  powers 
and  resources ; in  temperament,  gracious,  forgiving,  considerate, 
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charitable ; one  to  be  trusted,  respected,  honored,  beloved.  He 
died  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  left 
a widow,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Frank  M.  Ames 

was  a member  of  the  celebrated  Ames  family  at  North  Easton.  He 
was  a son  of  Oakes  Ames,  whose  father,  Oliver  Ames,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  founded  the  shovel  works,  which  are 
known,  by  the  quality  of  their  manufacture,  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Mr.  Ames  was  born  in  1833  and  received  an 
academic  education.  He  then  entered  the  shovel  works,  where  in 
time  he  became  proficient  in  every  branch  of  the  business.  When 
about  twenty-five  years  old  he  took  charge  of  the  works  at  Canton, 
known  as  the  Kinsley  Iron  & Machine  Co.,  with  which  he  remained 
connected,  in  some  capacity,  through  life.  He  early  became  inter- 
ested in  southern  railroads,  and  for  years  was  the  sole  trustee  and 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  & Texas  Railroad.  He  was 
also  a large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Louisiana,  cultivating  more  than 
a thousand  acres  of  sugar  cane,  besides  other  large  crops.  He  was 
at  one  time  active  in  military  affairs.  He  represented  his  constitu- 
ents in  both  House  and  Senate,  in  this  Commonwealth.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1881,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Government. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Benjamin  F.  Baker 

was  probably  better  known  to  his  townspeople  as  a courteous  and 
efficient  town  clerk  than  as  a mechanic.  He  was  elected  town  clerk 
of  the  adjoining  wealthy  and  prosperous  town  of  Brookline  in  1852, 
and  was  re-elected  every  year  thereafter  until  his  death.  He  was 
a native  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  in  1820.  He 
learned  the  painter’s  trade,  came  to  this  State  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Brookline  in  1843.  He  was  from  the  first  much  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of 
the  public  library,  the  first  town  library  to  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  library  from  the  beginning, 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  for  seventeen  years.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
workers  against  annexation  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity 
as  a town.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  savings  bank,  clerk  of  the 
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Harvard  Baptist  Church  for  eighteen  years,  and  secretary  of  the 
society  sixteen  years.  He  was  an  eminent  Mason,  holding  impor- 
tant official  positions  in  several  bodies.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1856,  was  a member  forty-two  years,  and  a life  member.  He 
was  a man  of  genial  manners,  always  approachable  and  pleasant. 
Well  read  and  intelligent,  he  was  a favorite  with  his  fellow  citizens 
in  an  unusual  degree.  A man  of  exemplary  habits,  his  influence 
was  always  exerted  to  benefit  his  fellows.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
September,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  leaving  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  in  the  scope  of  the  brief 
notices  published  in  our  annual  reports  to  do  justice  to  the  whole 
life  work  of  such  a man  as  Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  To  review  his 
boyhood  days,  his  early  connection  with  one  of  our  important 
mechanical  industries,  his  advent  into  political  and  other  public  life ; 
his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  financial  affairs,  the  discharge 
of  the  many  official  trusts  reposed  in  him,  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility  and  influence,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  special  attain- 
ments adapted  to  each  individual  case,  in  order  to  perform  all  the 
duties  in  a manner  creditable  to  himself,  and  with  profit  and  accept- 
ance to  the  community ; to  properly  set  forth  the  facts  associated 
with  these  labors,  and  many  others  included  in  his  long  and  indus- 
trious career,  and  leaving  our  own  Association  unmentioned,  such  a 
task  would  be  suited  only  to  one  peculiarly  organized,  of  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  with  a well-developed  capacity  for  such 
work.  No  such  task  will  be  attempted  here.  Rather  we  wish  to 
state  the  salient  points,  only,  of  his  connection  with  our  Association, 
for  which  during  the  past  two  generations  he  has  constafttly  felt  the 
deepest  interest,  and  for  whose  advancement  and  abiding  prosperity 
he  has  labored  so  long  and  so  well.  To  this  narrative  we  may  add 
extracts  from  the  press,  giving  a summary  of  the  official  positions  so 
creditably  filled  by  him. 

By  inheritance  and  birth  he  was  a thorough  Bostonian. 
Descended  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  settled  in  Hingham  as  early 
as  1637,  a grandson  of  Amos  Lincoln,  a member  of  the  famous 
“Tea  Party”  and  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose  wife 
was  a daughter  of  our  first  president,  Paul  Revere,  he  was  born  in 
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this  city,  February  17,  1817.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  this  city,  and  when  only  thirteen  years 
old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Gedney  King,  a mathematical  instrument 
maker,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, with  whom  he  learned  the  business.  In  1839,  when  twenty- 
two  years  old,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a manu- 
facturer of  mathematical,  philosophical  and  scientific  instruments 
and  apparatus.  This  business  he  carried  on  for  forty-three  years, 
and  his  store  on  Commercial  Street  will  be  remembered  by  some  of 
our  oldest  members.  The  same  year  he  joined  our  Association. 
Our  records  show  that  from  the  first  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  whose  meetings  he  attended,  taking  part  in 
their  deliberations.  That  he  was  early  regarded  as  a young  man 
of  ability,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  but  six  years  a 
member  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  birthday,  March 
15,  1845.  His  address  was  admittedly  an  able  paper;  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  and  had  a wide  circulation,  but  is  now, 
unfortunately,  out  of  print.  He  was  chosen  a trustee  for  the  years 
1850,  1851  and  1852;  was  vice-president  in  1853;  president  in 
1854,  1855  and  1856.  Our  eighth  exhibition  was  held  in  1854, 
under  his  administration,  followed,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  a 
triennial  festival,  the  sixteenth.  This  festival  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  was  very  largely  attended,  and  had  as  guests  such  men  of 
note  as  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  mayor  of  Boston, 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  G. 
Washington  Warren,  President  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Rev.  Drs.  Gannett,  Miner  and  others.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  address.  As  indicating  a new  departure 
from  the  practice  at  former  festivals  of  this  kind,  we  give  an  extract 
from  the  opening  sentences  of  the  address : — 

“ To  the  ladies  who  at  this  festival  are  seated  at  their  proper 
places  by  our  sides,  in  behalf  of  the  Association  I would  address 
words  of  welcome.  It  is  well  that  we  should  be  honored  by  the 
presence  of  those  who  make  our  prosperous  days  more  precious  by 
sharing  with  us  in  its  joys,  and  who  strengthen  us  by  their  sympathy 
and  affection,  to  bear  them  with  truer  manliness  when  they  become 
heavy  and  dark.  The  progress  of  social  reform  has  banished 
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ardent  spirits  from  our  tables  in  order  that  spirits  more  gentle  may 
grace  its  festivities.  I will  promise  them,  for  myself,  that  I will 
not  trespass  too  much  upon  their  patience,  for  if  I am  very  dull, 
I will  not  be  very  long,  and  I beg  them  to  remember  from  their 
experience  as  good  housekeepers  how  often  they  have  to  employ 
their  time  and  thoughts  upon  ordinary  matters,  before  they  are 
called  upon  to  give  audience  to  distinguished  guests.” 

It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  closing  words  of  this 
address, — words  as  true,  as  important,  as  binding  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  today  as  when  uttered  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  : 

“ As  the  past  is  secure,  let  us  see  to  it  that  its  interests  in  the 
future  do  not  suffer  in  our  hands.  In  the  spirit  with  which  the 
institution  was  founded  we  are  brothers;  may  we  become  so  in 
reality  and  fact.  Charity  is  more  than  pecuniary  gifts  to  unfortu- 
nate members  or  their  families ; it  includes  brotherly  love  and  good- 
will to  all  our  associates.  Fortune  may  not  have  equally  distrib- 
uted her  gifts ; the  assessors’  books  may  tell  different  stories  of  our 
worldly  possessions.  Let  no  narrow  spirit  of  envy  detract  from 
the  true  merit  of  those  who  are  her  favorites,  or  lead  us  to  despise 
those  upon  whom  she  frowns.  We  are  brothers,  bound  by  a 
common  profession,  a common  tie ; let  the  strong  assist  the  weak, 
and  the  weak  with  a kindred  feeling  rely  upon  the  good-will  and  aid 
of  the  strong.  Let  us  be  one  by  mutual  kind  feelings  and  good 
offices ; thus  may  we  truly  realize  the  object  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  the  motto,  ‘ Be  just  and  fear  not,’  shall  not 
only  be  emblazoned  on  our  shield,  but  shall  be  an  index  of  the 
character  of  every  individual  enrolled  in  its  ranks.” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  term  as  president  closed  in  January,  1857,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  held  no  elective  office ; yet  his 
interest  never  abated,  and  in  every  important  movement  projected 
by  the  Association  he  was  always  the  wise  counsellor  and  efficient 
committee  man.  The  Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association 
needed  the  constant  supervision  and  help  of  our  Association ; the 
school  for  apprentices  was  to  be  supported  and  carefully  managed ; 
courses  of  lectures  were  a part  of  the  yearly  programme  of  the  work 
of  the  Association ; the  question  of  a building  for  the  Association 
was  a subject  under  discussion,  at  times,  for  many  years  ; these,  and 
the  frequently  recurring  occasions  of  a semi-public  character  in 
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which  our  members  were  interested,  — these  always  received  his 
careful  attention  and  occupied  very  many  hours  of  his  time. 

In  October,  1880,  Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  been  treasurer  of 
the  Association  since  1841,  resigned  that  office,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  held  that  position  until  and 
including  the  year  1887.  He  thus  completed  an  official  connection 
with  our  Association  of  fourteen  years,  — three  as  trustee,  one  as 
vice-president,  three  as  president  and  seven  as  treasurer.  It  was 
during  the  latter  period  that  our  present  building  site  was  ’purchased 
and  the  building  erected.  This  operation  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  a great  responsibility  and  a vast  amount  of  work.  Our 
building  on  Bedford  Street  was  sold,  as  was  also  a large  amount 
of  our  stock  in  the  Revere  House  Corporation.  At  the  time  of  its 
erection,  our  building  stood  practically  alone  upon  the  wide  waste 
of  gravel  resulting  from  the  filling  up  of  the  Back  Bay  section  of  the 
city,  and  for  some  years  the  income  from  it  was  very  small.  Obli- 
gations were  maturing,  taxes  were  unpaid,  demands  against  the 
Association  were  accumulating,  and  the  position  of  treasurer  of  this 
Association  under  those  circumstances  was  no  sinecure.  Yet  the 
duties  were  promptly  and  wisely  performed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
served  the  entire  time,  covering  over  seven  years,  without  pecuniary 
compensation.  Our  sixteenth  exhibition  also  occurred  while  he  was 
treasurer,  but  like  all  his  financial  duties  and  responsibilities,  these 
were  performed  without  loss,  friction  or  question.  When,  in  1885, 
under  President  Talbot,  the  Association  resorted  to  a members’ 
loan,  to  meet  obligations  which  could  not  be  met  in  any  ordinary 
way,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a part  of  the  loan,  running  ten  years  at 
one  per  cent.  His  interest  in  and  for  the  Association  was  shown 
by  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  for  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
his  long  membership  of  fifty-nine  years.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  he  delivered  the  semi-centennial  address  in  1845.  As  the  year 
1895  approached,  when  we  should  celebrate  our  one  hundredth 
anniversary,  our  members  instinctively  looked  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  address  on  that  occasion.  His  health  had  not  been  quite 
robust,  and  some  fear  was  entertained  that  he  might  not  be  physi- 
cally able  to  perform  this  service.  The  sequel  proved  that  he  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  those  of  our  members  who  were 
present  in  our  building  on  the  evening  of  March  15,  189.5,  will  testify. 
His  address  on  that  occasion,  like  all  that  emanated  from  his  pen, 
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drew  from  all  quarters  words  of  praise  and  congratulation.  It  was 
printed  and  widely  distributed,  a few  copies  being  reserved  to 
testify  to  the  future  members  the  wisdom  and  loyalty  and  strong 
common-sense  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  a like 
instance  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  city  or  State,  where  the 
same  individual  delivered  an  address  before  the  same  organization, 
on  two  similar  occasions,  separated  by  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

In  very  truth,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  a connecting  link  between 
the  “old  and  new”  of  our  Association.  While  yet  a child,  he  was 
much  in  the  family  of  that  noble  patriot,  our  first  President,  Paul 
Revere,  by  whom  he  was  affectionately  regarded.  Later,  and  after 
he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Association,  he  was  in  personal 
contact  with  Benjamin  Russell,  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  and  Joseph 
T.  Buckingham,  among  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  of  our  earlier 
presidents.  During  the  middle  years  of  the  century,  he  was  con- 
nected in  active  official  work  with  Presidents  Hooper,  Chickering, 
Wightman,  Bonney  and  others ; and  finally,  in  his  later  years,  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  every  succeeding  president  down  to 
President  Rockwell,  the  thirty-fourth,  in  an  unbroken  line,  under 
whose  administration  he  died.  This  bond,  so  long  existing  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  days  of  our  Association  is  broken  at  last, 
never  to  be  replaced.  History  and  tradition  still  connect  us  with 
those  by-gone  times,  but  the  personal  element  is  eliminated  forever. 

Several  years  ago,  an  organization  known  as  the  Paul  Revere 
Association  was  formed,  composed  of  past  and  present  members 
of  the  Government  and  Committees  of  Relief  of  our  Association. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  its  president,  and  so  remained  until  his 
death.  At  the  meeting  on  Paul  Revere’s  birthday,  December  21, 
1897,  he  presented  a gavel  to  the  two  Associations  made  from  the 
timber  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution,  which  had  been  kept  by  an 
intimate  friend  for  sixty  years.  This  gavel  was  bound  with  silver 
ferules,  and  being  properly  inscribed,  formed  a very  attractive  and 
valuable  souvenir.  In  the  days  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  presiding  officer,  it  will  prove  a constant  and 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  excellent  man,  well  beloved  by  our  mem- 
bers, by  whose  kindly  thoughtfulness  it  became  ours.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Lincoln’s  interest  in  the  proposition  to  have  the  old  frigate 
Constitution  brought  back  to  Boston  Harbor  for  her  permanent  home 
was  very  strong,  and,  on  his  motion,  our  Association  memorialized 


Congress  a few  years  ago,  asking  that  this  be  done.  It  was  also 
on  his  motion,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April  last,  that  the  paper 
in  reference  to  the  threatened  war  with  Spain  was  introduced, 
passed  and  transmitted  to  our  honorary  member,  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  text  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  had  been  plainly  seen  that  his 
physical  strength  was  decreasing,  as  the  weight  of  years  was  multi- 
plied, but  to  the  last  his  interest  in  our  Association  never  flagged. 
Occasionally  by  telephone  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  come  to 
his  office  in  the  storage  warehouse,  as  he  desired  to  know  about 
some  special  work  of  the  Association  which  he  knew  was  being  con- 
sidered. And  to  the  end,  all  who  were  privileged  to  come  into 
contact  with  him  found  him  the  same  genial,  tender,  sympathetic, 
intelligent  and  yet  strong  common-sense  man  whose  many  years  had 
been  filled  with  works  of  beneficence  to  his  family,  his  acquaint- 
ances, his  city,  State  and  common  country. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  correct  personal  habits,  and  the  attention 
paid  by  him  to  the  laws  of  health,  which  for  a man  whose  engage- 
ments are  varied  and  exacting  is  more  difficult  than  for  one  engaged 
in  a single  line  of  work,  and  able  to  command  his  hours  of  rest  and 
recreation,  it  is  worth  recording  that  during  the  three  years  of  his 
presidency  of  this  Association  there  were  associated  with  him  on 
the  Government  twenty-four  members,  with  seventeen  on  the  Com- 
mittees of  Relief, — every  one  of  whom  has  been  dead  for  several 
years.  The  oldest  member  of  a past  Government  now  living  was 
in  office  in  1864,  or  fourteen  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first 
elected.  Such  facts  indicate  a rare  ability  on  his  part  to  perform 
continuous  and  exacting  duties  for  many  years  without  physical 
deterioration,  and  is  an  example  which  our  young  men  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  to  prevent  early  and  undue  waste  of  their  natural  powers. 

After  a brief  illness,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  on 
the  13th  day  of  September,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  six 
months  and  sixteen  days.  He  left  a widow,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Louis  Revere  Lincoln,  is  a member  of 
this  Association. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  daily  papers,  published  immedi- 
ately after  his  decease,  are  given  to  show  the  number  and  character 
of  the  public  positions  which  he  had  filled. 
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“ He  served  in  the  State  Legislature  of  1847,  1848,  and  in  1872 
and  1874.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1853.  In  1869  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Commercial 
Club.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  on  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  serving  for  several  years  as  chairman.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  eleven 
years,  and  in  April,  1878,  became  treasurer.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  served  until  1860.  He  was  elected  again  in 
1863,  and  served  until  1866,  in  all  seven  years,  a length  of  service 
in  the  office  attained  by  none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 

In  1859,  during  his  second  term,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  successful  in 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  authorities  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  Boston  Harbor.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the 
old  pilots  that  the  water  was  shoaling  in  many  places  in  the  harbor, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  upon  the  headlands  and  islands.  In  a 
special  message  to  the  City  Council,  the  mayor  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a commission  of  United  States  officers  to  make  a 
scientific  examination  of  the  subject. 

The  recommendation  was  approved,  and  the  mayor  went  to 
Washington  and  saw  the  heads  of  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy 
Departments  — Cobb,  Floyd  and  Toucey.  They  were  exceedingly 
gracious  to  the  representative  from  Boston ; and  General  Totten, 
chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  Professor  Bache,  superintendent  of  the 
coast  survey,  and  Commodore  Davis  of  the  navy,  were  detailed  to 
make  the  proposed  examination. 

During  the  seven  years  following,  the  commission  made  ten 
reports,  which  have  been  of  immense  value  in  securing  appropria- 
tions from  the  national  government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor,  and  in  preventing,  by  wise  legislation,  any  further  encroach- 
ments upon  the  ship  channels. 

Through  the  troublous  war  times  he  was  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  Boston  municipal  affairs,  and  throughout  that  period 
proved  a safe  and  judicious  guide.  It  was  in  the  latter  period 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  more  than  ever  displayed  the  qualities  of  a sturdy 
executive,  and  by  the  prompt  use  of  a military  force  crushed  out  an 
incipient  rebellion  in  the  form  of  draft  riots  in  Boston.  For  this  and 
other  official  and  private  services  connected  with  the  civil  war,  he  was 
complimented  with  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Commandery 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Conti- 
nental Bank,  a trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  a trustee  of  the  Art  Museum,  vice-president  of  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  Company,  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Benevolent  Society  for  more  than  forty  years,  vice-president 
and  president  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society  and  a member  of  other  similar 
organizations.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry. 
He  became  director  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  in 
1854,  and  for  many  years  was  its  president.  He  was  also  for  over 
thirty-five  years  treasurer  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  and  was  president  of  the  Revere  House  Corporation. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  delivered  the  presentation 
address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  first  out-door  statue  set  up  in  Boston, 
— that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  front  of  city  hall.  Interested  in 
all  public  measures,  he  was  ever  prominent  in  any  movement  that 
helped  engrave  not  only  in  monumental  marble,  but  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  rising  generation  the  patriotic  deeds  and  noble 
sacrifices  of  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Harvard  University  and  also  by  Dartmouth  College.  The 
Lincoln  School,  South  Boston,  dedicated  September  15,  1859, 
during  his  mayoralty,  was  named  for  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  held  the  office  of  commissioner  of  West 
Boston,  Craigie’s  and  Prison  Point  Bridges  since  1870.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Boston  Storage  Ware- 
house Company.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and 
other  well-known  institutions. 

Ex-Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart  said  of  Ex-Mayor  Lincoln  : “ He 

was  a first-class  man  of  affairs,  a clear,  honorable,  whole-souled 
gentleman,  one  of  the  old  school  of  citizens  and  public  servants  who 
are  fast  passing  away.  There  is  nothing  you  can  say  of  a public- 
spirited,  sagacious,  trusted  citizen  that  you  cannot  say  of  him.  I 
did  not  know  him  when  he  was  mayor  — that  was  before  my  day ; 
but  he  held  that  office  at  what  was  probably  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  closing  period  of  the  civil  war ; 
and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  what  he  did  then.  His 
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record  is  a matter  of  history.  There  is  no  need  of  my  enlarging  on 
it.  But  in  a most  trying  time,  in  the  recruiting  of  men  from  this 
city  for  the  war  and  filling  the  quota  of  Boston,  he  did  well,  and  he 
deserves  recognition  for  his  conduct  of  affairs  at  that  time.” 

As  showing  still  further  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the 
people  from  whom  he  descended,  we  quote  from  Buckingham’s 
Annals  an  account  of  his  grandfather,  Amos  Lincoln,  who  was  also 
an  original  member  of  this  Association.  After  giving  an  account 
of  the  part  he  took  in  throwing  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  Harbor, 
when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  of  his  enlisting  in  the 
army  before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  adds : “ He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  attached  to  General  Stark’s  regiment.  He  was  in  the 
army  from  that  time  until  it  was  disbanded,  and  was  in  the  actions 
at  Bennington,  Brandywine  and  Monmouth.  Before  the  close  of 
the  war  he  had  a captain’s  commission,  and  afterwards  was  one  of 
Governor  Hancock’s  aids.  He  also  aided  in  suppressing  Shay’s 
rebellion.  With  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  his 
business  as  a carpenter,  became  one  of  the  first  mechanics  of  the 
town,  and  was  master  workman  in  the  erection  of  the  State  House. 
He  married  a daughter  of  Paul  Revere,  and  was  closely  united  with 
that  gentleman  in  many  of  the  revolutionary  acts,  which  made  his 
name  famous  in  that  day.  He  died  January  15,  1829.  He  was 
an  uncle  of  Levi  Lincoln,  who  was  governor  of  Massacnusetts ; and 
of  Enoch  Lincoln,  who  was  governor  of  Maine,  both  holding  office 
at  the  time  of  his  death.” 

In  this  review  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  connection  with  our  Associa- 
tion, and  in  the  extracts  referring  to  his  other  public  services,  little 
has  been  said  about  his  many  admirable  personal  qualities.  In  his 
“ daily  walk  and  conversation  ” he  was  a sterling  example  of  the 
true  gentleman.  No  provocation  could  betray  him  into  hasty  or 
ill-chosen  words.  Never  seeming  in  haste,  he  nevertheless  accom- 
plished a vast  amount  of  work.  Always  approachable  and  cour- 
teous, to  all  alike,  he  is  remembered  with  genuine  pleasure  for  these 
characteristics  by  a large  number  of  our  citizens,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  all  as  a man  possessed  of  wisdom,  a sweet  disposition,  gentle 
manners,  kindly  words  and  helpful  suggestions.  By  these  qualities 
he  was  known  and  esteemed  in  the  days  of  his  mature  manhood. 
As  the  shadows  lengthened,  this  feeling  grew  stronger,  until  now 
that  he  has  gone  from  us,  and  we  look  back  upon  his  ended  life,  we 
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think  of  him  as  was  said  years  ago  of  another,  that  “ having 
reached 

“ The  bounds  of  his  appointed  years, — at  last, 

“Life’s  blessings  all  enjoyed, — life’s  labors  done, 

“ Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed : 

“ While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
“ Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  has  set.” 

Amasa  G.  Whitcomb 

was  a native  of  the  town  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
in  1827.  After  receiving  his  education  in  that  town,  he  learned  the 
trades  of  carpenter  and  painter.  When  a young  man  he  came  to 
Boston  and  entered  the  employ  of  W.  G.  Shattuck,  a member  of 
this  Association,  a manufacturer  of  school  furniture,  with  whom  he 
remained  twenty-five  years,  and  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Shattuck  in 
1875,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  business.  This  he  carried  on  with 
marked  success  for  many  years,  and  until  a few  years  ago,  when  he 
began  the  business  of  manufacturing  monumental  cemetery  work, 
near  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  which  he  followed  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  was  a man  of  sterling  habits,  of  a kindly  nature, 
without  pretence  or  affectation,  companionable  and  reliable,  earning 
for  himself  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1881.  In  1885,  when  our  necessities  com- 
pelled us  to  raise  a members’  loan,  he  took  our  bonds  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  two  hundred  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  our  Charity 
Fund.  He  was  a quiet,  unostentatious  man,  doing  his  whole  duty 
from  day  to  day  as  he  saw  it,  with  no  ambition  to  mingle  in  the 
turmoil  of  political  life.  He  was  a prudent,  sagacious  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  acquired  a competence.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Everett, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a 
widow. 

Louis  D.  Bartlett 

was  born  in  the  celebrated  old  town  of  Marblehead,  in  1825.  He 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Bartlett,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1740.  The  later  was  an  uncle  of  Josiah  Bartlett, 
the  American  patriot  and  statesman,  whose  signature  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  immediately  follows  that  of  President  John 
Hancock.  He  was  educated  in  Marblehead,  but  came  to  Boston 
and  learned  the  machinist’s  trade  of  our  eminent  member,  the  great 
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inventor,  Otis  Tufts,  and  was  at  one  time  associated  in  business 
with  him.  In  1859  he  went  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  where  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  their  best  citizens. 
The  following  details  are  copied  from  the  :papers  published  after 
his  death  : — 

For  twenty-six  years  he  was  with  the  Putnam  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  was  at  different  times  a director,  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  company.  He  has  also  been  a director  of  the  Rollstone 
National  Bank  since  1883 ; he  was  an  original  trustee  of  the 
Worcester  North  Savings  Institution,  which  was  organized  in  1868, 
and  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  investment  since  1890. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  public  library  in  1876,  and  has  been  annually  reappointed 
ever  since.  He  has  been  a very  valuable  member  of  the  board,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  for  many  years.  He 
was  a lover  of  the  best  literature,  and  his  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  books  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  library. 

In  1877  he  represented  Ward  4 in  the  Common  Council,  and 
rendered  excellent  service  to  the  city  on  the  committee  on  highways 
and  education. 

Mr.  Bartlett  possessed  wide  and  accurate  information  on  many 
subjects,  especially  those  that  relate  to  science  and  mechanics.  He 
patented  many  articles,  and  held  high  rank  as  a mechanical  engi- 
neer. His  high  sense  of  honor  made  him  respected  and  trusted 
wherever  he  was  known,  and  he  leaves  a most  worthy  example. 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1854,  was  a life  member,  and  a 
member  forty-four  years.  While  visiting  his  native  town  he  died 
very  suddenly  of  heart  trouble,  on  the  19th  day  of  October  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 

William  H.  Emerson 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1827,  where  he  was  educated,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  painter  of  Kimball  Gibson,  an  old-school  painter  and 
decorator,  and  a prominent  member  of  this  Association  back  in  the 
forties.  He  commenced  business  young,  his  shop  being  located  on 
Charles  Street.  He  was  interested  in  municipal  affairs,  and  served 
several  years  in  the  Common  Council.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1860,  and  was  a life  member.  After  a successful  business  career 
of  nearly  twenty  years  in  this  city,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
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the  prospect  for  his  business  seemed  especially  favorable.  To  his 
former  business  he  added  that  of  dealer  in  fine  wall  papers, 
building  up  a large  trade.  He  will  be  remembered  by  his  former 
acquaintances  as  a man  of  genial  temperament,  a pleasant  com- 
panion, a good  mechanic  and  reliable  citizen.  His  removal  from 
the  Commonwealth  having  occurred  so  many  years  ago,  he  will  not 
be  remembered  except  by  our  older  members.  Among  those,  how- 
ever, who  less  than  a generation  ago  were  engaged  in  the  building 
trades,  he  was  well  and  widely  known.  His  skill  and  artistic  ability 
were  such  that  his  reputation  in  Chicago  was  very  high,  and  his 
work  on  some  of  the  finest  structures  in  that  city  attest  the  standing 
he  occupied  among  the  property  owners  there.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  accumulated  a competence.  He  died  on  the  31st  day  of 
October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three 
daughters. 

Chauncey  Thomas 

was  an  exceptional  man  and  mechanic.  Only  to  those  privileged  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  his  private  life,  did  his 
peculiar  abilities  and  powers  manifest  themselves.  Neither  to  a 
casual  observer  would  his  great  ability  as  an  original  mechanic  be 
conspicuous,  his  modesty  and  retiring  disposition  preventing  him 
from  any  undue  exhibition  of  his  reserved  powers.  But  in  some 
lines  of  study,  unusual  for  the  tradesman,  he  was  a life-long  scholar, 
and  writer  in  both  prose  and  verse.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Howland,  Me.,  in  1822,  and  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-maker  in 
the  city  of  Bangor.  When  thirty  years  old  he  established  himself 
in  business  in  West  Amesbury,  Mass.  About  ten  years  later  he 
founded  the  establishment  on  Chestnut  Street,  in  Boston,  which  has 
since  borne  his  name.  Having  been  inquired  of  sometime  ago 
about  his  business  career,  he  said : “ My  life  has  been  one  of  very 
hard  work  and  with  very  few  play  days.  I have  had  a fair  measure 
of  success,  considering  the  difficulties  of  Snaking  a fortune  at 
carriage-making.  I have  made  many  improvements  in  my  line  of 
business,  some  twenty  of  which  have  been  patented.”  After  his 
death  a noted  carriage  builder  of  Boston  said  to  the  writer,  substan- 
tially: “There  was  only  one  man  in  the  business  whom  we  all 
acknowledged  to  be  our  superior  in  the  matter  of  the  designs  in 
carriage-building,  and  that  was  Chauncey  Thomas.”  He  was  by 


nature  very  studious,  never  hustling  nor  driving,  as  if  in  a hurry, 
but  quiet,  and  patient  and  painstaking.  His  work,  and  not  his 
words,  advertised  him.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of 
some  of  the  pre-historic  races  on  this  continent,  and  has  published 
some  very  interesting  matter  upon  the  subject.  Many  of  his  efforts 
in  rhyme  have  been  put  into  print,  and  are  read  with  much  interest. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  served  on  the  Government,  and 
was  a life  member.  The  character  of  the  products  of  his  establish- 
ment is  known  far  and  wide,  and  nothing  finer  or  better  in  the 
carriage  line,  for  design,  material  and  workmanship,  has  ever  been 
seen  in  Boston.  Formerly  he  had  as  partners  his  brother,  J. 
Cushing  Thomas,  and  Leonard  B.  Nichols,  both  members  of  this 
Association;  but  for  some  years  Mr.  Nichols  was  sole  partner  and 
now  conducts  the  business. 

While  his  health  had  not  been  robust  for  some  time,  he  was 
confined  but  a short  time  to  his  home  in  Roxbury  previous  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  November,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years  He  left  a widow  and  two  daughters.  At  his 
funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perin,  in  illustrating 
the  unusual  strength  and  capacity  of  his  mental  powers,  he  read  one 
of  the  short  pieces  written  by  him  many  years  ago,  which  seems 
especially  proper  to  quote  here  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother 
mechanics,  and  the  numerous  friends  to  whom  it  must  be  pleasing. 
It  is  entitled:  “Lines  to  My  Jack  Plane.” 

“ Well,  Jack,  my  lad,  you’re  growing  old. 

You  bear  the  marks  of  age: 

Your  story  soon  will  all  be  told, 

But  courage,  Jack,  you  long  shall  hold 
A place  on  memory’s  page. 

You’ve  many  a sad  mark  on  your  face, 

And  bruise  upon  your  front ; 

But  in  life’s  crowding,  scrambling  race, 

And  ours  has  been  no  ambling  pace, 

We’ve  always  borne  the  brunt. 

We  have  had  to  rough  it,  you  and  I ; 

The  work  that  we  have  done 
Hath  worn  us  down  a little,  Jack, 

But  those  who  follow  in  our  track 
May  glide  more  smoothly  on. 
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What  though  in  contact  with  the  world, 

In  pushing  on,  my  lad, 

You  are  so  scarred,  and  bruised,  and  worn, 

And  of  your  pristine  beauty  shorn ; 

Should  these  thoughts  make  you  sad? 

’Tis  only  on  the  surface,  Jack, — 

You’re  sound  and  clean  at  heart; 

’Tis  but  the  grosser  sort  of  cla^ 

That  time  doth  from  us  wear  away ; 

He  leaves  the  better  part. 

Would’st  have  thy  shining  youth  again  ? 

Nay,  nay,  no  more  would  I ; 

We  ask  not  time  to  lead  us  back, 

But  stoutly  marching  forward,  Jack, 

We’ll  grant  to  age  no  sigh. 

Then  push  along,  my  worthy  friend, 

While  life  spins  out  its  thread, 

There’s  little  time  for  rest  or  rust, 

Until  the  sentence,  ‘dust  to  dust,’ 

Is  written  o’er  thy  bed.” 

John  Cummings 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1812.  In  that  town  and 
elsewhere  he  was  educated,  and  there  served  his  time  at  the  trade 
of  tanner  and  currier.  His  grandfather  and  father  before  him  had 
been  engaged  in  the  leather  manufacturing  industry,  and  young 
Cummings  when  twenty  years  old  began  his  active  business  career. 
In  fact  he  inherited  the  business,  and  mastered  it  in  all  its  details. 
Later  he  had  as  partners  some  of  the  ablest  business  men  engaged 
in  the  business  in  the  State,  and  he  was  in  the  harness  fifty-three 
years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1838,  was  a member  of  the 
Government  three  years,  a member  sixty  years,  and  a life  member. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  daily  papers,  published  after  his 
death,  give  at  length  the  several  positions  filled  by  Mr.  Cummings 
during  his  long  and  very  active  life  : 

“ For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Cummings  was  president  of 
the  Shawmut  National  Bank  of  Boston.  He  had  served  as  president 
of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Association, 
the  Commercial  Club,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  School  for 
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the  Feeble  Minded,  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  and  Eastern  Railroad,  and  as  trustee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Woburn  Public  Library.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Woburn,  and  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  retiring  from 
the  presidency  because  of  failing  health. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Cummings  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
finance  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  were  of  great  value,  particu- 
larly at  a time  when  failure  threatened  it,  and  his  executive  ability 
and  business  acumen  were  brought  into  play  with  grand  results. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  was  for  seventeen  years  its 
treasurer.  He  was  a member  of  the  corporation  from  its  organiza- 
tion. He  stepped  into  the  breach  when  pecuniary  embarrassment 
was  imminent,  accepted  a great  responsibility,  and  lived  to  see  the 
institution  a remarkable  success  in  an  educational  way.  When  he 
retired  from  the  office  of  treasurer  in  1889,  the  corporation  voted  to 
apply  the  name  of  John  Cummings  in  perpetuity  to  the  laboratories 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Cummings  served  for  many  years  on  the  school  board  of 
Woburn.  An  eight-room  school  building  on  Main  Street,  that  city, 
bears  his  name.  He  represented  his  town  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  carrying  every 
town  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  devoted  to  natural  history.  A collection 
of  specimens  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library  bears  his  name.  For 
years  he  supplied  the  municipality  with  shade  trees  from  his  estate 
without  charge.  His  farm  in  Cummingsville  stands  as  a monument 
to  his  enterprise  in  reclaiming  land.  He  was  charitable.  He  gave 
freely,  and  was  particularly  generous  to  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  war. 
Woburn  will  never  cease  to  honor  him.”  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Woburn  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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Leonard  B.  Nichols,  Chairman , 
Thomas  Strangman, 

James  Smith, 
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James  H.  Davis, 
William  Lamprell, 
Isaac  Blair, 
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Jerome  C.  Hosmer. 


Regular  Meetings  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
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Finance  Committee.  — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs.  Wood- 
bury, Chandler  and  Mitchell. 

Committee  on  Building. — President,  Vice-President,  and  Messrs. 
Hewins,  Grueby  and  Savage. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund.  — Erastus  B.  Badger,  J.  Arthur  Jacobs 
and  Henry  B.  Chandler. 

Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund.  — E.  Noyes  Whitcomb,  Ira  G.  Hersey, 
Geo.  L.  Damon. 

Superintendent  of  Building.  — Horace  W.  Waldron. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Mechanics  Building. 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1900. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  this  place,  this  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock,  President  Watson 
in  the  chair  and  a quorum  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  being  in  print,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  members,  its  reading  was  dispensed  with,  and  it  was 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  as  follows  : — 


TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Receipts. 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  16,  1899  

Annual  assessments : 

For  the  year,  1898  

$78  00 

“ “ “ 1899  

536  00 

“ « « 1900  

12  00 

“ “ “ 1901,  1902,  1903,  1904  . 

8 00 

Special  assessments  ...... 

10  00 

Membership  fees  ...... 

400  00 

Life  memberships  ...... 

1,966  00 

Sundries  received  by  the  Secretary 

$3,010  00 
22  10 

Rents  Mechanics  Building: 

Grand  and  Exhibition  Halls  .... 

$28,171  11 

Paul  Revere  Hall  ...... 

5,566  00 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

7,500  00 

Coat-room  ....... 

1,318  80 

Old  materials  sold,  use  of  furniture  and  storage 

364  37 

$2,156  86 


3,032  10 


42,920  28 


Carried  forward 


$48,109  24 
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Brought  forward  .......... 

Gas  and  electric  lights,  etc.  ....  $679  30 

“ “ “ “ Food  Fair  . . . 6,966  94 

Sundries,  Food  Fair 1,041  78 

“ Horse  Show 1,843  75 


Interest : 

Bank  deposits  .......  $59  25 

Returned  on  note  discounted  ....  31  26 


Revere  House  shares,  dividends  .... 
Mass.  Hos.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  income  of  Shattuck  Fund  . 
American  Casualty  Co.,  premium  returned  . 

Sewer  Tax,  1898,  refunded 

Organ,  sold  to  city  of  Boston  ..... 
Borrowed  money,  temporary  loan  .... 
Twentieth  Exhibition,  1898  . . . 

Twentieth  Exhibition  since  account  closed 

Trustees  of  Charity  Fund,  income  (see  Sec.  5,  Art.  VI.) 

Total  receipts  ....... 


$48,109  24 


10,531  77 


90  51 
80  00 
366  67 
3 02 
201  61 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
25  00 
1,133  33 

$63,341  15 


Payments. 


Second  mortgage  bonds $600  00 

Charity  Fund: 

Two  funeral  benefits,  donated  .......  150  00 


Interest : 

First  mortgage $5,162  50 

Expense  in  changing  first  mortgage  . . . 657  51 

Second  mortgage  bonds  .....  60  00 

Charity  Fund,  4%  on  $14,200.00  . . . 568  00 

Temporary  loans  ......  65  58 


Loan  on  collateral  .... 
Funeral  benefits  (twenty-five  members) 
Committee  of  Relief 


6,513  59 
115  00 
1,875  00 
4,775  00 


Insurance : 

Mechanics  Building $5,985  68 

Boilers  ........  200  00 

Accidents 177  40 

.6,363  08 


Carried  forward 


$20,391  67 


Brought  forward  ........ 

820,391  67 

Salaries : 

H.  T.  Rockwell,  President,  1886,  1887  and  1888,  by 

special  vote  

81,000  00 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary  ..... 

1,000  00 

Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer  ..... 

400  00 

2,400  00 

Office  expenses : 

H.  H.  Watson,  car  fares,  postage,  etc. 

868  50 

Alfred  Bicknell,  postage  stamps  and  sundries 

149  74 

Newton  Talbot  “ “ “ “ 

18  50 

Rent  of  office  of  Treasurer  .... 

100  00 

336  74 

Taxes,  1898  and  1899  

10,148  17 

Pay-roll : 

A.  L.  Knox,  superintendent  of  building 

81,500  00 

Labor,  — engineers,  firemen,  electricians,  laborers, 

etc.  ........ 

9,939  22 

11.439  22 

Fuel: 

W.  H.  & S.  L.  Emery,  coal 

81,362  31 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  “ .... 

1,377  26 

2,739  57 

Gas : 

Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  . . . . . 

1,324  90 

Water : 

City  of  Boston  ........ 

1,263  60 

Printing : 

David  Clapp  & Son  ...... 

865  25 

Rockwell  & Churchill  

56  50 

Nathan  Sawyer  & Son,  edition  of  By-Laws 

310  50 

F.  M.  Porter  Co.,  annual  report,  etc. 

99  50 

Thorp  & Martin  Co.  ...... 

7 36 

539  11 

Administration,  Mechanics  Building  — Sundries  : 

Drivers’  Union  Ice  Co.,  ice  .... 

839  45 

Telephone  service  ...... 

264  50 

West  & Jenney,  floor  wax  ..... 

8 00 

E.  A.  Janse,  carting  dirt  and  ashes 

146  00 

Shepard  & Samuel,  brooms  .... 

24  50 

Lavasa  Manufacturing  Co.,  soap 

12  84 

India  Alkali  Works,  Savogran  .... 

7 61 

Standard  Chemical  Works,  soap 

37  50 

John  Robbins  Manufacturing  Co.,  checks  and  numbers  18  19 

Dover  Stamping  Co.,  fire  pails  .... 

2 50 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  .... 

12  00 

^79  no 

573  09 


Carried  forward 


851,156  07 
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Brought  forward  ....... 

Grundmann  Studio,  — use  of  tables 

J.  A.  Davis,  sand  ...... 

Prescott’s  Express  ...... 

C.  W.  H.  Moulton,  ladders  .... 

Buildings  Care  Co.,  cleaning  windows 

A.  L.  Knox,  sundries  ...... 

Chickering  & Sons,  repairing  piano 

W.  H.  Bowdlear,  floor  wax  .... 

Murphy,  Leavens  & Co.,  dusters 

G.  L.  Damon,  repairing  safe  lock  . . 

Edison  Co.,  electric  supplies  .... 

Lamprell  & Marble,  decorating  .... 

J.  H.  Pray’s  Sons  & Co.,  repairing  rug 

C.  W.  Woodward,  blue  prints  .... 

A.  Leathey,  gardener,  care  of  hedge 

E.  B.  Badger,  testimonial,  ..... 

Furniture : 

Harwood  Manufacturing  Co.  .... 
Twentieth  Exhibition  ...... 

Repairs  and  Alterations : 

Wm.  Lumb  & Co.,  plumbing  .... 

Carpenter-Morton  Co.,  paints  and  oil  . 

J.  B.  Hunter  & Co.,  hardware  .... 

Blacker  & Shepard,  lumber  .... 

Buerkel  & Co.,  sheet  metal  work 
E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  & Co.,  carpenter  work 
David  H.  Jacobs  & Son,  mason  work  . 

David  McIntosh,  plastering  .... 

M.  D.  Warner,  water  paint  . 

L.  M.  Ham  & Co.,  iron  stairs,  etc. 

C.  S.  Parker’s  Sons,  repairing  roofing 
Walker  & Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.,  repairing 
range  ........ 

Morss  & Whyte,  window  guards  .... 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  window  glass  . 
Simpson  Bros.,  repairing  concrete 
W.  G.  Preston,  commission  on  plans 
Wallburg  & Sherry,  painting  .... 

John  Evans  & Co.,  brackets  for  bust  . 
McKenney  & Waterbury,  gas  fixtures,  etc. 

E.  B.  Badger  & Son,  canopy  over  P.  R.  Hall 
entrance  ....... 


$5 

20 

6 

00 

48 

82 

24 

20 

33 

84 

20 

00 

15 

00 

15 

64 

6 

40 

2 

50 

6 

50 

142 

98 

2 

10 

1 

80 

15 

00 

34 

00 

812 

00 

189 

00 

$713 

48 

189 

57 

127 

59 

78 

94 

25 

05 

681 

06 

1,640 

13 

346 

20 

51 

75 

263 

58 

119 

64 

22 

15 

136 

98 

28 

73 

19 

76 

240 

00 

527 

65 

37 

50 

65 

00 

1,416 

23 

851,156  07 


379  98 


201  00 


6,730  99 


Carried  forward 


$58,468  04 
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Brought  forward  ....... 

J.  F.  Paul,  mill  work  ...... 

A.  J.  Wilkinson  & Co.,  hardware 

Geo.  W.  Perkins,  gas  piping  . . . . 

S.  D.  Hicks  & Son,  copper  work  on  roof 

J.  & A.  W.  Bird  & Co.,  paints,  etc. 

Electric  & Machinery : 

General  Electric  Co.,  electric  supplies,  etc. 
Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  pipe  and  fittings  . 
Leonard  & Ellis,  oils  ...... 

Pettingell-Andrews  Co.,  electric  supplies 
Jandus  Electric  Co.,  “ 

G.  F.  Day,  machine  blacksmithing 

H.  C.  Hunt  Co.,  belting  . . . . . 

Whittier  Machine  Co.,  repairing  elevator 
Crosby  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  repairing  steam  gauge 
Weston  Electric  Instrument  Co.,  volt  and  ampere 

meters  ........ 

Mason  Regulator  Co.,  repairing  on  boiler  . 

Dean  Steam  Pump  Co.,  repairs  . . . . 

American  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  repairs 
Fairbanks  Co.,  scales  ...... 

J.  T.  Morse,  electric  supplies  .... 

S.  C.  Nightingale  & Childs,  covering  pipes 
A.  W.  Chesterton,  belt  dressing  . . . . 

Boston  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  . ...  . 


81 

75 

3 

25 

6 

50 

249 

88 

17 

63 

o 

GO 

1- 

m 

76 

77 

17 

151 

63 

127 

37 

265 

36 

62 

82 

29 

30 

23 

21 

13 

50 

166 

40 

5 

00 

47 

70 

3 

50 

40 

00 

17 

11 

4 

13 

4 

50 

7 

34 

858,468  04 


279  01 


1,826  80 


Twentieth  Exhibition : 1898 

Rockwell  & Churchill,  printing 21  00 


860,595 

85 

Cash  balance,  Jan.  13,  1900 

2,745 

30 

863,341 

15 

TWENTIETH 

EXHIBITION,  1898. 

Receipts  as  per  last  year’s  report 

8129,112 

73 

Receipts  for  current  year 

1,094 

21 

8130,206 

94 

Payments  as  per  last  year’s  report  . 

873,422 

92 

Payments  for  current  year 

2,684 

02 

876,106 

94 

Transferred  to  treasury  last  year 

853,300 

00 

Transferred  to  treasury  this  year 

800 

00 

54,100 

00 

8130,206  94 
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Since  the  account  was  closed  there  has  been  received  $25,  and 
paid  $21;  these  sums  appear  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report. 


The  Association  is  indebted  as  follows  : 

First  mortgage,  Mechanics  Building  ...... 

This  mortgage  has  been  renewed  for  six  years  from  June,  1899, 
and  the  interest  reduced  from  4%  to  3%%. 

Second  mortgage  bonds  on  Mechanics  Building  .... 

Of  which  $14,200  is  held  by  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund, 
rate  4%. 

Trustees  of  Shattuck  Fund,  as  per  last  year’s  report  $8,009  86 
Interest  from  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.  for  1898  . 366  67 

Interest  on  debt,  1899  .....  335  04 


Temporary  loan 


$140,000  00 


15,500  00 


8,711  57 

1,000  00 


There  is  also  due  the  Charity  Fund  for  lapsed  funeral  benefits 
about 


4,500  00 


$169,711  57 


The  outstanding  bills  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Treasurer  are  less  than 
ten  dollars. 


Insurance  now  in  force : 

Mechanics  Building  .........  $257,250  00 

Boilers  against  accidents 20,000  00 

Building  against  accidents 10,000  00 

Furniture  and  pictures 4,000  00 


The  Association  owns  ten  shares  Revere  House  stock.  It  also  holds  in  trust 
the  Shattuck  Fund,  9,166t6q7o,  deposited  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Company. 


Boston,  Jan.  16,  1900. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  examined  in  detail  the  account  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  it  to  be 
as  in  the  condensed  report  herewith  submitted. 

[Signed]  HORACE  H.  WATSON, 

HENRY  B.  CHANDLER. 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  being  printed  with  that 
of  the  Treasurer,  it  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  was  submitted,  as 
follows  : 
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Boston,  Jan.  17,  1900. 


To  the  President  and  Members 

of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

As  provided  in  our  By-Laws,  the  Committee  of  Relief  submit  their  Annual 
Report : 

At  a meeting  of  the  Government  of  this  Association,  held,  according  to  the 
original  record,  in  Concert  Hall,  December  23,  1812,  the  following  action  was 
taken  : 

Voted,  That  a Committee  of  the  Government,  to  consist  of  three  members, 
one  residing  near  the  centre  of  the  town  and  one  at  each  extremity,  be  appointed 
to  receive  and  examine  applications  from  indigent  members  for  relief,  and  to 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum,  not  exceeding  $10.00  to  any  one  applicant, 
and  in  favor  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper,  not  to  exceed  $200.00  in 
the  whole  sum  drawn  for. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Mr.  Gedney  King  and  Capt.  George  Fair- 
banks constitute  this  committee,  and  be  styled  “ The  Committee  of  Relief.” 

This  is  the  record  of  the  original  formation  of  this  committee  who  now 
submit  the  eighty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  their  operations.  During  this  long 
period,  many  hundreds  of  our  members  and  many  more  of  their  widows  and 
orphan  children  have  been  assisted  by  the  several  committees  chosen  to  perform 
that  duty  from  year  to  year.  Not  a month  passes  in  which  the  nine  members  of 
this  committee  do  not  carry,  or  forward  to  the  beneficiaries  on  their  respective 
lists,  the  sum  of  money  voted  by  the  committee.  There  may  be  other  charitable 
movements  in  operation  in  our  city,  better  known  and  more  popular,  but  hardly 
any  engaged  in  a work  more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
We  have  no  humiliating  preliminaries  for  our  applicants  for  assistance  to 
undergo,  and  none  of  the  traditional  “ red  tape.”  A case  of  alleged  necessity 
coming  to  our  knowledge  is  at  once  referred  to  some  member  of  the  committee 
who  gives  it  his  personal  attention,  dealing  with  each  case  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  carry  out  that  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  each  other,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
characterized  our  operations.  History  ever  repeats  itself.  In  the  distant  future, 
names  will  appear  on  our  list  of  beneficiaries  which  today  seem  very  improbable, 
and  the  lessons  taught  by  the  experiences  of  this  committee,  for  this  long  period, 
are  vivid  reminders  to  all  of  us  that  this  feature  of  the  work  of  our  Association, 
if  it  does  not  personally  touch  us  now,  may  in  time  be  of  supreme  moment  to 
some  of  our  descendants. 

One  of  the  original  members  of  this  committee,  according  to  the  record 
read,  was  Mr.  Gedney  King.  It  is  a circumstance  which  must  be  of  interest  to 
us  all  to  know,  that  only  a few  years  since  a descendant  of  that  estimable  mem- 
ber, Mrs.  Gedney  King  Richardson,  in  her  will,  left  to  our  Charity  Fund  the  sum 
of  $5,000.00.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  years  to  come  this  example  will  be 
followed  by  others,  to  the  end  that  this  fund  may  reach  proportions  which  will 
assure  this  assistance  to  all  our  needy  ones  ior  all  time,  irrespective  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  had  eighteen  beneficiaries  on  our  list, 
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namely,  eight  members,  seven  widows  and  three  children ; and  during  the  year, 
two  members  and  one  child  have  died  and  one  member  was  dropped,  while  six 
members,  one  widow  and  two  children  were  added,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  twenty-three  beneficiaries,  namely,  eleven  members,  eight  widows  and  four 
children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  on  hand  a balance  of  $19.70.  We 
have  drawn  from  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $4,775.00,  and  have 
paid  to  the  beneficiaries  the  sum  of  $4,795.00  and  for  sundries  $13.50,  leaving  a 
deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $13.80. 

The  necessities  of  those  entitled  to  our  aid  have  not  been  as  great  since 
1883  as  they  have  been  the  past  year.  It  is  also  unusual  to  have  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  beneficiaries  among  members  themselves,  and  outnumbering  the 
widows  of  deceased  members. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  organization  in  this  Commonwealth 
that  contains  so  large  a proportion  of  aged  men.  Of  the  eleven  members  now  on 
the  list  of  beneficiaries,  only  two  are  really  invalids,  but  those  who  are  in  good 
general  health,  having  passed  the  traditional  threescore  years  and  ten,  some  by 
several  years,  and  being  substantially  without  accumulated  means  and  unable  to 
support  themselves,  have  a valid  claim  upon  this  Association,  and  which,  greatly 
to  our  credit,  we  are  glad  to  respond  to. 

In  the  bygone  years  they  were  all  as  confident  of  being  able  to  support 
themselves  to  the  end  of  life  as  we  are  today;  let  us,  with  them,  rejoice  at  the 
good  fortune  which  has  befallen  them  and  us. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  be  appropriated  the  ensuing  year  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  by 

L.  M.  HAM, 

Chairman. 

Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  entered  upon  the 
records. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  report,  as 
follows  : 

Boston,  Jan.  17,  1900. 


Cr. 

Amount  of  fund  Jan.  2,  1899  ........  $30,175  34 

Interest  from  Franklin  Savings  Bank  to  Aug.  1,  1899  . . . 238  93 

Interest  from  Home  Savings  Bank  to  Oct.  1,  1899  . . . 326  40 

Cash  from  three  funeral  benefits  returned  .....  225  00 

Interest  from  Newton  Talbot  on  second  mortgage  bonds  . . 568  00 


$31,533  67 
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Dr. 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  vault,  two  years  ....  $20  00 

Paid  Newton  Talbot,  Treasurer,  income  for  the  year,  1,133  33 

$1,153  33 

$30,380  33 

ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 

J.  ARTHUR  JACOBS, 

HENRY  B.  CHANDLER. 

Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  entered  upon  the 
records. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Shattuck  Fund  submitted  their  report 
as  follows : 


Boston,  Jan.  17,  1900. 


Income  from  bond  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1899  .....  $8,009  86 

Interest  on  same  tb  Jan.  1,  1900  335  04 

Interest  on  bond  to  Jan.  1,  1900  366  67 


$8,711  57 

Balance  in  hands  of  Trustees  ......  32  67 


Respectfully  submitted, 


$8,744  24 


E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 
IRA  G.  HERSEY. 


Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  entered  upon  the 
records. 


President  Watson  then  delivered  his  address,  as  follows  : — 

It  has  been  the  aim,  during  the  past  year,  to  apply  the  same 
earnest,  careful  and  unceasing  effort  to  the  management  of  the 
Association  as  in  former  years,  hoping  to  meet  with  equal  success 
in  gaining  popularity,  widening  its  influence  and  increasing  its 
usefulness.  As  with  an  individual,  so  with  an  institution,  for  either 
of  their  success  three  forces  must  be  employed,  — correct  judgment, 
ripe  prudence  and  unintermitting  industry;  for  the  sharp  com- 
petition, rapid  growth  of  places  of  amusement,  entertainment  and 
exhibition,  with  their  rapid  improvements,  activity  of  soliciting 
agents,  extensive  advertising  influences  with  many  other  induce- 
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ments  offered,  render  it  more  difficult,  as  the  years  roll  by,  to  secure 
and  retain  the  social  patronage  of  former  times. 

The  degree  of  our  success,  to  those  who  care  to  know  it,  can 
be  learned  by  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  Treasurer’s 
reports  from  year  to  year. 

Repairs. 

There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  general  repairs  on  the 
building  which  have  been  kept  up  to  a maximum,  to  which  has  been 
added  an  item  of  extra  repairs,  caused  by  the  warping  or  shrinking 
of  the  floor  timbers,  carrying  what  was  formerly  known  as  Cotillion 
Hall,  now  occupied  by  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

While  the  timbers  were  rigid  enough  to  carry  the  strain  of  the 
ordinary  work,  the  marching  exercise  by  company  drill  developed  a 
vibration  sufficient  for  the  timbers  to  strike  on  the  foundation  sup- 
ports beneath,  from  w’hich  they  had  warped  or  shrunk,  which, 
together  with  the  rattling  of  the  windows  at  every  step,  made  a 
noise  so  great  that  the  lectures  in  the  rooms  in  the  story  below  had 
to  be  discontinued  during  the  exercise  of  marching.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Building  made  a thorough  investigation,  in  which  a large 
portion  of  the  ceiling  had  to  be  removed,  at  a large  cost  to  replace. 
Vice-President  Young  located  the  cause,  in  which  Mr.  William  G. 
Preston,  architect  of  the  building,  concurred,  and  a remedy  was 
applied  at  a cost  of  S650.00.  Another  item  of  extra  repairs,  to 
finish  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  Grand  Hall  stage  after  removing  the 
organ  by  pointing  and  painting  at  a cost  of  $200.00. 

Improvements. 

It  had  been  intended  to  have  completed  the  canopy  at  Paul 
Revere  Hall  entrance  December  1,  1898,  but  by  unavoidable  delay 
it  was  not  finished  until  the  close  of  the  month,  therefore  carrying 
the  expense  into  this  year,  at  a cost  of  about  81,550.00. 

When  the  Exhibition  Hall  entrance  was  remodeled  in  1898,  the 
two  offices  joining  were  given  up  for  exhibition  uses,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association  moved  into  this,  — Russell  Hall.  A 
source  of  annoyance  was  experienced  during  a lease  by  all  persons 
doing  business  with  the  Association  passing  over  leased  property. 
To  correct  this  another  entrance  was  planned  by  the  President  and 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Government,  to  join  this  hall  to  the 
avenue  by  a flight  of  iron  steps  over  which  you  entered  today,  num- 
bering the  exhibition  entrance  99  and  the  official  entrance  111 
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(numbers  within  our  limit),  repeating  the  unit  numbers  in  each 
case  for  the  easier  remembering  of  them.  The  new  entrance,  with 
its  porch,  telephone  closet  and  the  toilet  rooms,  at  a cost  of 
$1,250.00,  added  to  Paul  Revere  Hall  canopy,  embrace  all  the  new 
improvements  for  the  year  1899. 

Electrical  Plant. 

We  have  been  solicited  by  the  electrical  companies  to  furnish 
us  electric  power  in  place  of  producing  it  with  our  own  plant,  offer- 
ing it  at  a low  price.  Realizing  that  our  plant  must  be  remodeled 
in  the  near  future,  the  Committee  on  Building  have  commenced 
a series  of  observations,  and  are  collecting  data  which  will  be 
continued  through  the  ensuing  season,  to  learn  whether  it  will  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Association  to  purchase  it  from  a company, 
supply  it  by  our  own  plant  as  it  is,  or  remodel  it.  These  observa- 
tions will  be  continued  until  a definite  conclusion  has  been  reached. 
If  at  some  future  day  the  Association  should  remodel  its  plant  and 
bring  it  up  to  date,  it  will  then  be  a number  of  years  before  a large 
outlay  will  be  required  to  improve  it,  as  electricity  is  now  so  well 
understood  that  no  great  change  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

I cannot  in  justice  allow  this  moment  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  one  of  your  Committee  on  Building,  Col.  Edmund 
Hartt  Hewins,  electrical  engineer,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time 
from  his  busy  life,  without  compensation,  to  assist  me  in  working 
out  this  problem. 

Finance. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  can  be  learned  from 
the  Treasurer’s  report,  and  needs  but  a simple  statement  from  me. 

The  liabilities  in  round  numbers  on  the  first  of  January,  1899, 
when  I assumed  the  chair,  consisted  of  the 


First  mortgage  ....... 

$140,000 

00 

Second  mortgage  bonds,  Charity  Fund 

14,200 

00 

“ “ “ outstanding,  and  coupons 

3,960 

00 

Shattuck  Fund  ....... 

8,000 

00 

Taxes  for  1898,  unpaid  ..... 

5,000 

00 

Paul  Revere  Hall  canopy  ..... 

1,550 

00 

Loan  ......... 

5,000 

00 

Current  bills  and  testimonial  .... 

3,000 

00 

Charity  Fund  for  lapsed  funeral  benefits 

4,500 

00 

Total  .... 

$185,210 

00 
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The  sum  of  $14,550.00  remaining  over  from  1898,  has  been 
paid,  also  an  advance  insurance  for  1900  and  1901  of  $4,240.00, 
amounting  to  $18,790.00. 

During  1899,  the  first  mortgage  has  been  replaced  with  interest 
reduced  from  4%  to  3 ^4%  for  five  years  to  run,  a saving  of  $875.00 
annually,  which  leaves  the  liabilities  January  1,  1900,  after  paying 
the  current  expenses,  including  the  taxes  and  improvements  for  the 
year  in  round  numbers,  $167,471.00,  consisting  of 


First  mortgage  ....... 

Second  mortgage  bonds,  Charity  Fund 

“ “ “ outstanding,  with  coupons, 

Shattuck  Fund  ....... 

Accrued  interest  on  debt  ..... 

Temporary  loan  ....... 

Charity  Fund  for  lapsed  funeral  benefits 


8140,000  00  at  3%% 
14,200  00  “ 4% 
3,300  00 
8,376  00 
335  00 
1,000  00 
4,500  00 


Total  . . . $171,711  00 

Less  insurance  in  advance,  which  becomes  an  asset,  4,240  00 

$167,471  00 

leaving  the  Association’s  indebtedness  $17,739.00  less  than  last 
year. 

Shattuck  Fund. 

Remains  as  last  year,  except  the  income  added  to  the  principal, 
and  stands  subject  to  disposal  by  the  Trustees  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  testator. 

Charity  Fund. 

Has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  funeral  benefits  of 
seventy-five  dollars  each,  donated  from  the  estates  of  Isaac  Fenno, 
Oakes  A.  Ames  and  Cyrus  T.  Clark,  and  amount  left  from  interest 
and  appreciation  after  meeting  amounts  paid  to  the  beneficiaries 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Relief. 


Membership. 

Number  of  members  Jan.  1,  1899  .....  618 

Joined  during  the  year  . . . . . . . 17 


635 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 

Died  during  the  year  .... 

8 

. 36 

44 

Total  number  Jan.  1,  1900 

591 

Number  of  Life  Members 

. 408 

“ “ Paying  Members  . . . 

. 183 

591 
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The  last  revision  of  the  By-Laws  took  effect  December  15, 
1898,  making  it  an  advantage  to  become  a life  member.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  have  embraced  the  privilege  during  the  year. 

Usefulness. 

For  a number  of  years,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the 
members  that  the  Association  should  engage  in  some  useful  public 
work,  and  by  judiciously  expending  a small  sum  of  money,  render 
a large  service  either  by  charity  to  the  needy,  mechanical  education 
to  the  young,  or  assistance  to  poor  inventors.  Wishing  to  learn 
each  individual  member’s  view  or  plan,  I issued  a circular,  mailed 
to  each  member  inviting  him  to  give  his  views.  To  make  it  clear, 
that  each  might  not  mistake  the  object,  five  questions  were  asked, 
as  examples. 

1.  Would  a trade  school  be  advisable. 

2.  A shop  fitted  for  poor  inventors. 

3.  Free  hospital  beds  maintained  for  the  poor. 

4.  To  assist  worthy  poor  aged  mechanics. 

5.  To  support  annually  a course  of  lectures  on  mechanical 
subjects. 

Six  hundred  circulars  were  sent.  We  received  but  thirty-three 
answers.  Every  question  except  the  trade  school  stood  in  the 
minority;  that  was  favored.  No  new  subject  was  proposed  that 
came  within  the  range  of  the  Association’s  work,  except  perhaps 
one  member,  who  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  expert  or  advisory 
board,  to  advise  young  mechanics,  on  application,  what  books  to 
read  and  study  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  callings. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  in  October,  a motion  was  intro- 
duced and  voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  a committee  of  five  to  take 
up  and  consider  the  whole  subject.  The  Chair  appointed  Vice- 
President  William  N.  Young,  Trustee  Isaac  F.  Woodbury,  Ex-Presi- 
dent E.  Noyes  Whitcomb  and  Ex-Trustees  Erastus  B.  Badger  and 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Morse  of  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School, 
who  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  and  will  report  here  today. 

Conclusion. 

It  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  bend  all  our  energies  to  increasing 
our  income  and  applying  it  to  providing  for  our  beneficiaries  to  the 
degree  demanded  for  their  comfort ; and  liquidating  our  indebted- 
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ness,  while  considering  some  field  of  usefulness,  until  some  work 
can  be  entered  upon  that  will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association. 

I think  the  Association  can  feel  gratified  with  the  work  of  the 
last  year,  and  I hope  with  the  experience  gained,  added  to  a firm 
determination  to  improve  by  it,  that  the  next  year  will  be  brighter 
and  more  prosperous  than  the  last. 


The  next  business  being  the  election  of  officers  and  Committee 
of  Relief,  it  was  on  motion  voted  that,  unanimous  consent  being 
given,  the  President  appoint  one  member  to  deposit  one  ballot,  in 
behalf  of  the  members  present,  for  each  of  the  candidates  whose 
names  were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  are 
borne  upon  the  notices  for  this  meeting.  On  inquiry  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  any  one  objected  to  the  proposed  method  of  electing  the 
officers  and  Committee  of  Relief  at  this  time,  and  no  one  objecting, 
he  appointed  William  Marble  to  deposit  one  ballot  for  each  candi- 
date as  provided,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Chair 
announced  the  election  of  the  following : 

NEWTON  TALBOT, 

Treasurer  for  one  year. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary  for  one  year. 

ANDREW  J.  SAVAGE, 

SIDNEY  PETERSON, 

FREELON  MORRIS, 

STEPHEN  H.  WHIDDEN, 

Trtistees  for  three  years  each. 

ISAAC  BLAIR, 

GEORGE  F.  SHEPARD, 

JEROME  C.  PIOSMER, 

Committee  of  Relief  three  years  each. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  so  much  of  the  net  income  of  the  Association  as  may  be 
needed  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current 
year. 
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The  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  October  being  in  print,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
its  reading  was  by  vote  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  accepted  and 
ordered  entered  upon  the  records,  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Jan.  8,  1900. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

Gentlemen  : The  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  compliance  with  vote  passed  by  the 
Association  at  its  quarterly  meeting,  October  18,  1899,  have  attended  to  their 
duties. 

The  vote  reads  as  follows  : 

“ That  the  President  appoint  a committee  of  five  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  the  past  and  present  work  of  this  Associ- 
ation, and  also  some  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  other  organizations,  with  the 
view  of  determining  in  their  own  minds  whether  this  Association  can  properly 
and  profitably  add  any  new  feature  to  the  present  work  of  the  Association,  having 
in  mind  the  establishment  of  a trade  school,  and  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  next  in  print,  a copy  to  be  sent  to  each  member  prior  to  said  meeting.” 

The  committee  held  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  above  vote,  and  the  question  of  trade  schools  was  the  only  one 
that  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  your  committee  as  being  the  most  worthy 
object  that  the  Association  could  take  up.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  committee 
decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  visit  the  largest  and  most  success- 
fully operated  school  of  this  kind  in  the  country,  viz.,  the  New  York  Trade 
School.  They  visited  this  school,  spending  a whole  day  and  evening  in  looking 
over  the  plant  and  seeing  it  in  operation  in  the  various  departments,  and  obtained 
a large  amount  of  information  in  the  way  of  printed  circulars,  expense  of  mainte- 
nance, etc. 

Your  committee  would  strongly  urge  that  this  Association  should  proceed 
at  once  to  the  establishment  of  a trade  school.  We  would  recommend  that  three 
classes  could  be  established  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $3,000.00  for,  say, 
twenty  pupils  for  each  class,  and  perhaps  with  a further  expense  of  $500.00  for 
necessary  preparations  and  equipment. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  N.  YOUNG, 

ISAAC  F.  WOODBURY, 

E.  NOYES  WHITCOMB, 
CHARLES  H.  MORSE, 
ERASTUS  B.  BADGER, 

Committee. 
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A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wallburg,  looking  to  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  debated  at  length, 
resulting  in  its  being  amended,  after  which  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Voted , That  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  be  adopted,  and  the 
Government  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed,  in  conjunction  with  the  said 
committee,  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  with  as  little  delay  as  is  feasible, 
and  to  occupy  such  portions  of  our  building  as  in  their  opinion  are  best  suited  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  cause  such  changes  to  be  made  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses  incurred  in  this  work  for  the  first  year,  which  shall  be  wholly  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Government  and  committee. 

The  article  in  the  notice  for  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  having  the  portraits  of  the  successive  presidents  painted 
being  considered,  it  was  on  motion 

Voted,  That  it  is  the  expressed  wish  of  this  Association  that  the  practice  of 
acquiring  the  portraits  of  our  past  presidents  be  continued,  and  the  Government 
is  hereby  directed,  as  each  successive  president  retires  from  office,  to  invite  him 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  that  the  same  be  added  to  our  collection  until  other- 
wise ordered.  And  the  Government  is  further  directed  to  take  steps  without 
delay  to  procure  the  portraits  of  the  six  past  presidents  now  needed  to  complete 
the  series  to  this  time. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Young  was  directed  to  cast  one 
ballot,  in  the  name  of  the  members  present,  for  each  of  the  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  this  Association  whose  names  were  borne 
on  the  notices  for  this  meeting,  which  was  accordingly  done ; and 
Charles  B.  Swift  and  William  H.  Oakes  were  severally  declared 
elected  to  become  members  of  this  Association. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that  Charles  A.  Ufford,  whose  name 
had  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  members  in  this  Association  on 
the  first  inst.  for  non-payment  of  dues,  as  provided  in  Sec.  7,  Art. 
III.  of  our  By-Laws,  had  deposited  the  amount  required  by  the 
By-Law  for  reinstatement,  and  that  his  request  to  be  reinstated  had 
been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Voted,  That  Charles  A.  Ufford  be  hereby  reinstated  in  membership  in  this 
Association. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  Ottomar  Wallburg,  William  L.  Miller,  John  Evans  and  James 
H.  Roberts,  who  for  the  past  three  years  have  served  on  the  Government  of  this 
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Association,  and  to  Lemuel  M.  Ham,  George  R.  Emerson  and  George  W. 
Stevens,  who  have  each  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  the 
faithful  and  intelligent  service  they  have  individually  rendered  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  have  come  before  them,  during  their  respective 
terms  of  office. 

Voted , That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  meeting,  to  include 
also  such  other  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Association  for 
the  past  year  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members,  be  printed,  and  a copy  sent 
to  each  member  and  to  such  other  persons  and  organizations  as  has  been 
customary. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Poultry  Association,  then 
being  held  in  Grand  and  Exhibition  Halls,  the  Managers,  Messrs. 
Baylies,  Sharp  & Rackham,  extended  a cordial  invitation  to  the 
members  present  to  visit  the  same,  after  adjournment,  and  the 
invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Adjourned. 


ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


As  has  been  customary  for  some  years,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  passed  at  this  meeting,  the  following  matter  is  herein 
included. 

Our  membership  is  so  widely  scattered  that  probably  more  than 
three-fourths  of  our  members  cannot  attend  our  meetings,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  other  means  of  learning  the  facts  relating  to  the 
operations  and  property  of  the  Association  except  from  our  annual 
reports.  And  as  each  member  is  an  equal  owner  of  this  property, 
and  is  supposed  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the 
Association,  it  seems  eminently  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
furnish  him  with  the  material  facts  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
possess  a fair  understanding  of  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  our  affairs.  It  has  been  several  years  since  the  items 
of  our  property  were  published,  and  as  meanwhile  many  new  mem- 
bers have  joined,  we  insert  the  following  statement. 

Our  real  estate  consists  of  the  lot  of  land  fronting  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  and  West  Newton  Street,  containing  110,000  square 
feet  which  cost  in  1880  $113,510.00,  and  the  building  thereon. 
When  the  building  was  erected,  it  was  left  practically  unfinished  on 
the  inside,  and  the  building  account,  when  closed,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $377,649.00.  Since  that  time,  we  have  finished  the  interior, 
making  annual  outlays  wdiich  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  nearly 
$100,000.00  more.  These  figures,  however,  do  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  city  assessors,  represent  the  real  value  of  our  property,  for 
the  reason  that  the  land  which  cost  but  a trifle  in  excess  of  one 
dollar  per  foot  has  increased  to  several  times  that  amount.  Our 
rentals  come  from  Grand  Hal],  Exhibition  Hall,  Paul  Revere  Hall, 
and  the  room  in  the  third  story  of  Administration  Building,  formerly 
known  as  Cotillion  Hall,  now  rented  on  a lease  to  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s 
report. 

At  our  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
resignations  of  Levi  L.  Willcutt  and  Charles  Whittier  as  Trustees  of 
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the  Charity  Fund  were  filled  by  the  election  of  J.  Arthur  Jacobs  and 
Henry  B.  Chandler.  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
Erastus  B.  Badger  was  chosen  chairman  and  J.  Arthur  Jacobs  clerk. 

A few  words  in  reference  to  this  fund  is  due  our  members.  By 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  trustees,  the  total  amount  is  stated  to 
be  $30,380.34,  but  as  a matter  of  information,  other  items  should  be 
added.  Our  By-Laws  provide  that  the  trustees  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  the  income  of  this  fund  which  was  done,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  Treasurer’s  report,  and  which  the  Treasurer  is  directed  to  add 
to  the  fund,  together  with  any  sum  which  may  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  and  not  expended 
during  the  same  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  report 
that  sundry  lapsed  funeral  benefits  are  due  this  fund,  as  provided  in 
the  By-Laws.  The  case  will  therefore  stand  as  follows  : 


Balance  as  per  trustees’  report  . . . $30,380  34 

Income  due  the  fund  ....  1,133  33 

Unexpended  appropriation  . . . 225  00 

Lapsed  funeral  benefits  ....  4,500  00 


Total  assets  of  the  fund  . . $36,238  67 


It  will  be  noticed  that  a part  of  the  assets  of  the  fund  consists 
of  142  second  mortgage  bonds  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  issued 
by  the  Association  in  1885  and  donated  by  individual  members. 
During  the  last  days  of  the  past  year,  and  since  January  1,  other 
bonds  have  been  donated,  as  follows  : by  John  E.  Lynch,  one  bond 
and  ten  coupons ; Henry  C.  Whitcomb,  one  bond  and  ten  coupons ; 
Mary  B.  and  Ella  P.  Cummings,  two  bonds  and  fifty  coupons,  the 
latter  being  in  memory  of  their  father,  Nathaniel  Cummings,  who 
before  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  the  erection  of  our  building  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  of  our  managers.  Being  a practical  builder  of  large  experi- 
ence, excellent  judgment  and  great  executive  ability,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  design  and  erection  of  the  building  which  today 
gives  us  such  a comfortable  Association  home  and  a satisfactory 
income.  In  addition  to  these,  other  bonds  of  the  same  kind  are 
promised  which  altogether  will  make  a substantial  addition  to  this 
most  worthy  object. 

The  mortgage  on  our  real  estate,  amounting  to  $140,000.00, 
which  matured  early  in  June,  and  which  had  been  running  at  four 
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per  cent.,  was  renewed  at  three  and  three-eighths  per  cent.,  thus 
effecting  a saving  in  our  interest  account  of  $875.00  per  annum. 
The  privilege  is  also  given  to  reduce  the  principal  on  terms  named. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  October,  we  elected  an  honorary 
member  under  circumstances  which  it  is  proper  to  relate.  Many 
years  ago  we  had  a member  who  was  a native  of  this  vicinity  who 
lived  in  Boston  several  years  and  carried  on  his  business  of  pattern 
maker  and  machinist.  But  he  afterwards  removed  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  resigned  his  membership.  In  his  old  age,  he  desired  to 
renew  his  membership,  but,  being  a resident  of  another  State,  could 
not  do  so.  But  as  he  was  known  to  our  President  as  a man  of 
uncommon  ability  as  a mechanic,  and  in  every  way  an  honor  to  the 
Association  and  to  the  mechanical  industries,  and  holding  a high 
position  wherever  known,  and  the  question  being  submitted  to  the 
Association,  we  elected  William  Winchester  Hubbard  an  honorary 
member.  Our  general  practice  had  been  to  elect  men  of  some  mark 
as  statesmen  and  public  officials,  but  we  think  that  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  in  electing  a mechanic  of  ability  and  prominence  as  an 
honorary  member,  the  Association  has  taken  a step  which  may  well 
bear  repeating. 

For  some  years  friction  was  experienced  from  the  fact  that 
when  our  building  was  occupied  by  outside  parties  for  exhibition 
purposes,  as  frequently  happened,  that  the  use  of  the  same  entrance, 
and  to  some  extent  the  same  offices,  caused  confusion.  Early  in 
1899,  our  old  offices  were  vacated,  and  the  hall  known  as  Russell 
Hall  was  taken  for  our  purpose  and  a new  entrance  made ; so  that 
now  the  offices  of  the  Association  are  entirely  separate  from  those 
occupied  by  our  tenants.  The  former  entrance,  now  used  for 
exhibition  purposes  only,  is  numbered  99  Huntington  Avenue,  while 
the  entrance  to  the  office  of  the  Association  is  numbered  111 
Huntington  Avenue. 

The  paramount  importance  of  one  step  taken  at  this  annual 
meeting  justifies  us  in  explaining  at  some  length  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  ultimately  accomplished.  Every  member  is 
aware  that  the  original  organization  of  our  Association  was  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  certain  master  mechanics  in  regard  to  appren- 
tices. It  is  equally  well  known  that  for  the  most  part  the  appren- 
ticeship system  is  practically  obsolete.  For  a long  term  of  years 
we  supported  the  Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association  and 
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evening  schools  for  apprentices,  at  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  for  years  past  our  master  building 
mechanics  especially,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  those  born  and 
educated  abroad  to  get  their  work  done.  The  loss  of  native 
mechanics,  and  the  fact  that  many  boys  who  would  make  excellent 
workmen  if  properly  trained,  as  under  existing  circumstances  they 
could  not  be,  has  caused  extended  comment  and  stimulated  efforts 
to  overcome  the  difficulty,  by  supplying  in  some  way  the  ever 
increasing  demand.  Among  the  most  successful  of  all  the  devices 
tried  are  what  are  known  as  trade  schools.  In  many  large  cities 
schools  which  teach  certain  details  of  mechanical  trades  were  insti- 
tuted, but  only  as  a part  of  the  school  system,  and  were  never 
intended  to  produce  actual  working  mechanics,  or  journeymen,  as 
they  are  called.  In  Boston  our  Mechanics  Art  High  School,  and 
in  Cambridge  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  are  exam- 
ples. But  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a citizen  of  New  York  City, — 
Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  — realizing  the  pressing  need,  concluded  to 
try  the  experiment  which  he  had  evolved  in  his  own  mind.  Erecting 
a small,  rough  workshop,  he  gathered  boys  enough  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Beginning  with  a single  trade,  he  added  others  in  time,  and 
so  prospered  that  it  was  seen,  after  a few  years,  that  the  work 
which  he  had  so  modestly  begun  was  indeed  of  great  importance. 
From  this  small  beginning  it  has  grown  to  cover  about  an  acre  of 
shop  room,  and,  in  the  meantime,  has  turned  out  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  competent  journeymen  mechanics.  These  are  dis- 
tributed among  fourteen  different  trades,  and  are  now  found  in 
many  States,  giving  satisfaction  by  their  skill  as  workmen.  The 
books  of  this  school  show  that  these  boys  have  come  from  nearly 
forty  states  and  territories,  and  also  from  other  countries.  The 
present  attendance  exceeds  five  hundred  pupils  each  year. 

Our  members  have  been  aware  of  the  workings  of  this  school 
which  they  have  watched  with  much  interest.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
under  consideration  by  a committee  of  this  Association,  and  much 
thought  was  given  to  the  matter,  but  at  that  time  our  building  was 
not  producing  the  income  which  was  required,  and  the  natural 
timidity  of  our  members  perhaps  prevented  any  action.  But  again 
and  again,  during  the  last  decade,  it  has  been  brought  before  our 
members  in  various  forms.  At  our  quarterly  meeting  in  October 
last,  a committee  was  appointed,  who  in  a body  visited  the  New 
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York  school  and  studied  its  plan  and  workings  in  detail,  becoming 
thoroughly  convinced  that  here  was  an  object  lesson  of  immense 
value  to  our  Association,  to  this  city,  and  to  the  mechanical  indus- 
tries of  the  country  everywhere.  It  became  clear  to  them  that  on 
the  score  of  expense,  which  was  the  only  objection  advanced  to 
antagonize  the  movement,  that  we  could  start  such  a school  with  a 
few  trades  at  first,  without  running  any  risk  that  we  should  lack 
funds. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  we 
have  for  years  been  in  the  receipt  of  a small  income  which  was 
intended  for  just  this  kind  of  work  in  some  form.  The  modest 
accumulation  at  this  time,  with  the  certainty  of  its  continuance,  and 
having  a building  containing  room  for  workshops  which  from  its 
location  cannot  be  productive  to  us  of  any  considerable  rentals, — and 
for  other  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  but  which  need  not 
be  enumerated  here, — they  were  a unit  in  advising  the  Association 
to  take  the  step  which  was  taken  at  this  meeting,  which  was  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and  to  appropriate 
$3,500.00  for  the  first  year. 

The  advantages  of  a trade  school  are  numerous.  Under  the 
old  system,  a boy  spent  time  in  “ doing  chores”  and  in  other  labor 
not  strictly  conducive  to  learning  a trade.  For  the  interest  of  his 
master  he  was  urged  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  with  small 
regard  perhaps  to  quality.  As  a rule,  not  much  effort  was  made 
to  teach  him  the  principles  or  details  of  his  trade.  As  a conse- 
quence, many  imperfect  mechanics  were  turned  out.  In  a trade 
school  certain  hours  are  given  each  day  to  actual  work,  under  the 
eye  and  direction  of  a competent  instructor,  and  he  is  taught  not 
only  how  to  handle  his  tools,  but  he  is  given  all  needed  instruction 
in  regard  to  materials,  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  used  being 
explained,  and  he  is  made  to  do  his  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  result  is  that  he  acquires  his  trade  in  a compara- 
tively short  time.  At  first  he  cannot  work  fast,  but  speed  comes  by 
practice.  The  first  requisite  for  a good  mechanic  is  secured : he 
does  his  work  well , and  more,  he  knows  why  he  does  it.  He  starts 
from  a safe  base  and  in  time  may  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  a 
mechanic  and  as  a man  of  business  by  diligence  and  application. 
No  book  qualification  is  required,  and  boys  may  enter  who  have 
not  graduated  from  any  ordinary  school.  This  gives  a great  and 


much  needed  chance  for  those  boys  who,  from  various  causes,  unfor- 
tunately are  not  able  to  get  a fair  education  in  the  common  schools, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  may  make  able,  reliable,  competent  mechanics 
and  business  men.  Much  of  our  former  work  having  disappeared, 
it  has  been  said  of  late  that  our  Association  was  threatened  with 
“dry  rot,”  or  was  degenerating  into  a “ real-estate  trust.”  The 
advent  of  a trade  school  into  the  work  of  the  Association  not  only 
renews  our  lease  of  life  by  giving  us  something  to  do  which  the 
public  will  recognize  as  being  helpful  to  our  industries  and  unselfish 
in  its  character,  — in  short,  in  line  with  the  work  of  the  Association 
under  Revere  and  Russell  and  Buckingham  and  Lincoln, — But  it 
opens  this  second  century  of  our  existence  in  a manner  which  prom- 
ises to  carry  forward  the  labors  and  influence  of  our  Association  in 
a manner  and  to  an  extent  which  will  once  more  make  it  a recognized 
power  in  the  community  and  an  example  for  the  mechanics  of  other 
States  to  follow.  If  the  “ mechanics  of  the  town  of  Boston,”  in 
1795,“  builded  better  than  they  knew,”  let  us  take  advantage  of 
their  good  sowing  and,  by  our  constant  and  intelligent  cultivation  of 
this  field,  insure  a perpetual  harvest  for  coming  generations. 

One  item  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  shows  the  receipt  of 
$1,000.00  for  our  organ  which  was  sold.  As  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  organ  was  acquired  by  the  Association,  a brief 
account  of  its  history  may  be  pertinent.  We  quote  from  an  account 
printed  in  1882. 

“ This  instrument  was  built  by  Mr.  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt  of 
New  York  in  1876,  as  a specimen  of  the  perfection  he  had  reached 
in  his  art,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  advance  of  organ  building  in 
this  country,  and  was  exhibited  during  our  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
that  year.  It  was  erected  in  the  north  gallery  of  the  main  building, 
where  it  was  listened  to  by  many  thousands  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  became  known  as  the  ‘ Roosevelt  Organ.’ 
At  the  close  of  those  festivities  it  was  purchased  by  the  Permanent 
Exhibition  Company,  and  retained  in  its  position  until  the  building 
was  sold,  at  which  time  it  was  bought  by  this  Association  and 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  rebuilt  it.  Its  dimensions  are,  width,  42  feet ; 
depth,  20  feet ; and  height,  41  feet.” 

The  original  cost  of  this  organ  was  understood  to  have  been 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.  During  the  presidency  of  this 
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Association  by  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  in  1882,  it  was  bought,  as 
above  stated,  not  by  the  Association  as  such,  but  by  subscription, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bradlee,  the  funds  being  contributed  by 
285  members  and  43  others  not  members,  the  amount  so  raised 
being  above  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  formally  presented  to 
the  Association  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July,  1882.  It  was  then 
believed,  by  the  best  musical  authorities,  that  an  instrument  of  its 
size  and  unquestioned  power,  standing  on  the  stage  in  our  Grand 
Hall,  would  prove  a powerful  attraction  to  our  music-loving  people 
and  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the  Association.  The  practical  diffi- 
culties, not  foreseen,  were  these.  The  organ  was  of  very  compli- 
cated construction,  very  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  temperature, 
chronically  out  of  tune,  and  requiring  constant  care  and  outlay  in 
order  to  use  it  at  all.  In  1891,  the  question  what  to  do  with  it  was 
brought  before  the  Association  for  determination.  On  the  notice 
for  the  meeting  it  said,  “ One  of  three  courses,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  taken.  To  put  it  in  repair,  and  then  keep  it  in  condition  to  use 
at  all  times,  or  to  sell  it  for  whatever  it  may  bring,  or  to  let  it 
remain  as  it  is,  with  the  certainty  that  within  a few  years  it  will  be 
absolutely  ruined.”  It  was  voted  to  put  it  in  order,  but  in  time  the 
continued  cost  of  keeping  it  in  order  for  use,  the  infrequency  of  its 
use  by  anybody,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  room  which  it 
occupied  on  the  stage  was  valuable  for  other  purposes,  resulted  in 
its  sale  to  the  city  of  Boston.  It  has  now  been  placed  in  the  old 
church  building,  owned  by  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
Dudley  Streets,  Roxbury,  for  use  in  the  free  concerts  like  those 
which  the  city  has  given  in  past  years.  These  circumstances 
simply  illustrate  the  fact  that  financiers  of  large  reputation,  and 
men  of  affairs  who  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  keen  foresight, 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  The  Association,  as  such,  loses  nothing 
by  the  transaction,  the  pecuniary  loss  falling  upon  the  subscribers 
to  the  scheme  for  its  purchase  in  1882. 
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Memorandum  of  Members  Deceased  During  the  Year  1899. 


Date  of 
Death. 

Name  of  Member. 

Age : 

Yrs.  mos. 

Occupation. 

Year 

Joined. 

No.  yrs. 
a Mem- 
ber. 

1894 

Nov. 

Daniel  J.  Brown  . . 

Carpenter.  . . . 

1854 

1 45 

1899 

Jan. 

10 

Francis  C.  Oliver  . . 

68 

6 

Blacksmith  . . . 

1873 

26 

Jan. 

14 

Wheeler  Cable  . . . 

60 

Rubber  Goods  Mfr. 

1890 

9 

Jan. 

17 

Thomas  Gogin  . . 

74 

10 

Iron  Manufacturer 

! 1871 

1 28 

James  T.  Croft  . . 

74 

Iron  Worker  . . 

1875 

i 24 

Jan. 

22 

Samuel  O.  Aborn  . . 

81 

10 

Hatter 

1866 

33 

Jan. 

31 

Silas  B.  Buck 

88 

Carpenter  . . . 

1841 

58 

Feb. 

6 

James  Bates  .... 

85 

Mason 

1847 

52 

Feb. 

16 

Oren  J.  Faxon  . . . 

81 

Piano  H’dware  Mfr. 

1861 

1 38 

Feb. 

25 

William  Waters,  Jr.  . 

66 

Plumber  .... 

1882 

1 17 

Mar. 

6 

| John  H.  Reed  . . . 

71 

Iron  Manufacturer 

1856 

43 

Mar. 

27 

Cyrus  T.  Clark  . 

74 

6 

Painter  .... 

1866 

33 

Apr. 

4 

i James  Gurney  . 

80 

7 

Iron  Founder  . . 

1864 

35 

Apr. 

6 

George  H.  Dickerman 

75 

Paper  Box  Mfr. 

1865 

34 

May 

8 

Franklin  Tompkins  . 

66 

8 

Plumber  .... 

1870 

29 

June 

4 

Edward  R.  Holt  . . 

36 

2 

Silver  Plater  . . 

1892 

7 

June 

8 

Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant  . 

82 

9 

Architect  .... 

1859 

40 

June 

25 

Charles  Pierce  . . . 

72 

8 

Gas  Fitter  . . . 

1867 

32 

July 

13 

| Enos  Ricker  .... 

79 

2 

Stonecutter  . . . 

1874 

25 

July 

25 

1 John  Mack  .... 

76 

Plasterer  .... 

1866 

33 

Aug. 

2 

; Horace  G.  Tucker  . . 

75 

Blank  Books 

1878 

21 

Aug. 

71 

John  H.  Bacon  . . . 

88 

6 

Felting  Mfr.  . . 

1849 

50 

Aug. 

28 

' Charles  Whittier  . . 

69 

9 

Machinist .... 

1865 

34 

Sept. 

19 

Oakes  A.  Ames  . . 

71 

Shovel  Mfr.  . . . 

1885 

14 

Sept. 

30 

George  W.  Seaverns  . 

80 

1 

Piano  Mfr. 

1881 

1 18 

Oct. 

3 

Isaac  N.  Tucker  . 

62 

5 

Plumber  .... 

1881 

18 

Oct. 

6 

John  F.  Edwards  . 

93 

2 

Housewright  . . 

1834 

65 

Oct. 

13 

Rufus  M.  Yale  . . . 

75 

9 

Sailmaker  . . . 

1852 

47 

Nov. 

17 

George  H.  Chickering 

70 

Piano-forte  Mfr. 

1854 

45 

Nov. 

22' 

William  Hichborn 

69 

3 

Ship-joiner  . . . 

1862 

37 

Dec. 

5 

Joseph  H.  Preble  . . 

52 

Mason 

1883 

16 

Dec. 

7 

Frank  Fuller  .... 

49 

4 

Bell  Hanger  . . . 

1883 

16 

Dec. 

!2 

Eugene  H.  Richards 

56 

Mfg.  Jeweller  . . 

1878 

21 

Dec. 

14| 

Thomas  Leavitt  . . 

71 

2 

Mech.  Engineer 

1874 

25 

Dec. 

20  j 

Luther  F.  Brooks  . . 

Mfg.  Jeweller  . . 

1889 

10 

Dec. 

H 

William  Dutemple 

74 

10 1 

Machinist  . . . 

1878 

21 

The  oldest  and  youngest,  in  years  and  membership,  of  the  36  members  were 
John  F.  Edwards,  93  years  2 months  old,  a member  65  years;  and  Edward  R. 
Holt,  36  years  2 months  old,  a member  7 years. 


NECROLOGY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Before  giving  the  bare  data  which  might  cover  the  main  facts 
properly  embraced  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  well,  for  the 
information  and  satisfaction  of  our  members,  to  review  briefly  the 
immediate  past,  as  by  grouping  several  years  together  we  may 
more  distinctly  understand  the  direction  in  which  we  are  drifting 
and  the  average  advance,  and  also  whether  for  good  or  otherwise. 

The  sixteen  years  from  1884  to  1899,  inclusive,  are  therefore 
grouped  in  the  following  table  : — 

On  the  first  of  January,  1884,  the  Association  numbered  929 
members.  During  this  period  of  sixteen  years,  295  have  joined  the 
Association  and  seven,  who  had  been  discharged  for  non-payment  of 
dues,  have  been  reinstated.  But  during  the  same  period  481  have 
died,  129  wrere  discharged  for  non-payment  of  dues  and  30 
resigned,  leaving  the  total  number  of  members  January  1,  1900,  but 
591, : — a net  loss  of  338. 

By  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  gained  but  19 
yearly  on  the  average,  we  lost  40.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
the  period  given,  the  average  membership  was  926  and  the  average 
death  rate  32.  At  this  ratio,  the  average  death  rate  for  the  last 
three  years  should  have  been  21,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  29  shows 
conclusively  that  the  second  century  of  our  existence  as  an  Associ- 
ation will  fail  to  show  the  commendable  results  of  the  first,  unless 
some  energetic  measures  are  taken  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  in  condensed  form  the  details  of  our 
losses  by  death  since  our  last  annual  report.  The  first  name,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  observed,  died  some  years  since,  but  the  fact  was 
not  known  to  us  until  late  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  here  inserted, 
that  all  facts  pertaining  to  the  mortality  of  our  members  may  be 
fully  known  to  the  living.  In  the  notices,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
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a few  instances,  but  meagre  information  is  given,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  if  the  members  themselves,  during  their  lifetime, 
neglect  to  place  the  necessary  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  friends  fail  to  furnish  such  information  after  their 
decease,  the  want  cannot  be  supplied. 

There  is  now  on  file  in  the  office  the  biographical  notices  of 
320  members,  leaving  271  members  not  heard  from.  The  scant 
information  to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  them,  when  the  time  such 
information  is  needed  shall  arrive,  should  stimulate  them  to  put 
themselves  on  record  before  it  is  too  late. 

Daniel  J.  Brown. 

In  1854,  three  brothers,  Joseph  E.,  Nathan  and  Daniel  J. 
Brown,  joined  our  Association  as  carpenters.  These  brothers 
formed  one  of  the  most  notable  partnerships,  in  their  line,  ever 
doing  business  in  this  city,  the  firm  name  being  “J.  E.  & N. 
Brown.”  Nathan  died  in  1871  and  Joseph  E.  in  1886.  Since  that 
time,  Daniel,  the  youngest,  has  lived  in  retirement  on  Parker  Hill, 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  desirable  residences  in  the 
outer  wards  of  Boston.  He  was  a man  evidently  averse  to  noto- 
riety, and  passed  the  later  days  of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  his 
beautiful  home.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  were  informed 
that  Mr.  Brown  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1894.  No  notice 
of  his  death  was  received,  and  recent  efforts  to  obtain  more  detailed 
information  of  his  life  have  been  of  no  avail.  It  is  understood  that 
he  left  a son,  but  whether  any  other  member  of  his  family  we 
do  not  know.  Many  of  our  members  connected  with  the  building 
trades  will  remember  this  firm,  with  which  they  had  business  con- 
nections, and  were  doubtless  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Francis  C.  Oliver 

was  a Boston  boy,  born  in  1831.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  He  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1869,  and  for  many  years  was  a partner  with  Charles 
Williams,  also  a member  of  this  Association,  their  shop  being  at 
59  Pitts  Street.  Mr.  Oliver  was  a man  of  genial  disposition  and 
very  popular  among  his  acquaintances.  As  a mechanic,  he  stood 
high  with  those  who  knew  of  his  skill  as  a descendant  of  the 
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renowned  “Tubal  Cain.”  In  his  best  days  he  was  noted  for  the 
strength  of  that  right  arm  which  for  so  many  years  wielded  the 
blacksmith’s  hammer.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1873  and  was 
a life  member.  He  resided  on  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown, 
where  he  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  son  who  succeeds  him  in  busi- 
ness, also  a member  of  this  Association. 

Wheeler  Cable 

was  born  in  Warren,  Conn.,  in  1839,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  State.  When  still  young  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a rubber  goods’  manufacturing  company  and  became  an 
expert  in  the  business.  After  several  years  he  came  to  Massachu- 
setts to  take  charge  of  the  Aetna  Rubber  Mills.  In  1881,  he  incor- 
porated the  Cable  Rubber  Co.  of  which  he  was  president  and 
general  manager.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  was 
prominent  in  the  Gossamer  Rubber  Co.,  and  with  others  did  excel- 
lent work  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  tariff.  An  admitted 
expert  in  all  lines  of  rubber  work,  Mr.  Cable  was  consulted  by 
manufacturers  all  over  the  United  States.  He  took  out  a number 
of  valuable  patents  and  made  a comfortable  fortune  out  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  a prominent  Mason,  and  was  known  as  a whole- 
souled  gentleman  and  the  foe  of  all  that  savored  of  trickery.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1890.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January, 
aged  60  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Thomas  Gogin 

was  a native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  having  been  born  in  the 
town  of  Stamford,  in  1824.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  iron  rolling.  He  came  to  Boston  and 
commenced  business  in  1853.  In  1855,  he  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Norway  Steel  & Iron  Works  located  at  South  Boston, 
and  held  that  position  until  his  resignation  in  1884.  His  residence 
on  Thomas  Park,  overlooking  the  harbor,  was  well  known  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  He  was  long  interested  in  public  affairs,  being  a 
member  of  the  Water  Board  three  years  and  president  of  the  same 
one  year.  He  also  served  in  the  City  Council  two  years,  and  in 
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the  Massachusetts  Senate  one  term.  Mr.  Gogin  was  a man  of 
character  and  standing,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  As  a mechanic,  in  his  chosen  vocation  he 
had  few  equals.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1871,  served  on  the 
Government,  and  was  for  a time  superintendent  of  our  building 
and  was  a life  member.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  our  exhibitions.  For  several  years  he  had  lived 
somewhat  retired,  and  his  death,  which  was  unexpected,  occurred  on 
the  17th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy-five  years.  He 
left  a widow,  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

James  T.  Croft 

was  born  in  Lewes,  Eng.,  in  1824.  When  young  he  came  to  this 
country,  located  in  Vermont,  where  he  was  educated,  and  learned 
the  trades  of  blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  In  1850  he  commenced~ 
business  in  Boston  which  he  carried  on  successfully  until  his  death. 
He  was  regarded  as  a sterling,  reliable  mechanic,  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  iron  and  steel  had  few  superiors.  He  joined  our  Association 
in  1875.  Of  large  physique,  he  was  recognized  as  a good  repre- 
sentative of  the  stalwart  mechanics  who  wield  the  forging  hammer 
with  such  skill  and  effect.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  at  the 
age  of  75  years,  leaving  four  daughters. 

Samuel  O.  Aborn 

was  a native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  our  public  schools  and  learned  the  hatter’s  trade.  When 
thirty  years  old,  he  opened  a hat  store  at  229  Washington  Street, 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-one 
years.  During  his  career  as  a hatter  in  this  city,  he  had  among 
his  customers  such  of  the  noted  men  of  the  State  as  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Wilson,  Henry  L.  Pierce  and  others.  He  was 
early  interested  in  military  affairs,  was  a member  of  the  City 
Guards  and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  As  a man 
of  business  and  as  a citizen  he  stood  high,  but  would  never  allow 
himself  to  occupy  any  official  position  or  take  an  active  part  in 
politics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the  papers  said  of  him  : “ Accord- 
ing to  one  who  knew  him  well  Mr.  Aborn  was  a representative  man 
of  the  old  school,  polite,  dignified,  scrupulously  honorable,  and  one 
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whom  all  who  met  him  could  trust  and  respect.  He  was  not  what 
might  be  called  a rusher  in  his  business.  He  took  things  calmly, 
deliberately,  and  the  locally  famous  name  of  ‘ Aborn,  Hatter,’  was 
acquired  by  a diligence  and  experience  which  proved  the  efficacy 
and  the  merits  of  his  business  methods.”  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1866  and  was  a member  thirty- three  years  and  a life  member. 
After  a long  and  active  life  he  died  at  his  residence  at  Ashmont,  on 
the  2 2d  of  January,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years,  leaving  a 
widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Silas  B.  Buck 

was  born  in  Sterling,  in  this  State,  in  1810,  where  he  was  educated 
and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  After  a few  years  in  his  native 
town  he  came  to  Boston  and  commenced  business  which  he  carried 
on  successfully  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
his  career  he  was  the  foreman  for  the  late  William  Washburn,  the 
noted  architect  and  builder.  Mr.  Buck  was  the  builder  of  many 
first-class  buildings  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  including  several 
churches.  He  was  located  for  years  -in  East  Cambridge  and 
resided  in  Old  Cambridge.  He  filled  many  important  public 
positions,  financial  and  other,  and  was  recognized  by  all  as  a 
sound  conservative  business  man.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1841,  was  a member  fifty-eight  years  and  a life  member.  He  died 
on  the  last  day  of  January,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
leaving  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

James  Bates 

was  born  in  Cohasset,  in  this  State,  in  1814.  After  completing  his 
education  he  came  to  Boston,  learned  the  mason’s  trade  and  early 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  As  one  of  the  firm  of 
Parker  & Bates,  he  built  the  Parker  House,  Tremont  Temple,  Dr. 
Neale’s  Church,  Adams  Express  Building  and  numerous  others. 
He  was  at  one  time  of  the  firm  of  Richards  & Bates.  About  thirty 
years  ago  he  went  to  Fiskdale  where  he  built  several  mills,  and 
here  he  resided  about  twenty  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1847,  was  a member  more  than  fifty  years  and  a life  member. 
Retiring  from  business  some  years  since,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Hyde  Park  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  He  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Oren  J.  Faxon 

was  born  in  the  town  of  North  Bridgewater,  now  Brockton,  in  1818. 
He  was  educated  in  Boston,  and  after  an  experience  in  a dry-goods 
store  and  as  bookkeeper  in  a provision  store  he  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  making  piano-forte  hardware.  He  commenced  this  business 
for  himself  when  thirty  years  old,  and  which  he  followed  with  much 
success  for  nearly  forty  years.  Mr.  Faxon  was  interested  in  music, 
was  a prominent  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  being 
a member  of  its  government  and  vice-president  eleven  years.  He 
was  also  a life  member  of  the  Franklin  School  Association  and  the 
English  High  School  Association.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1861,  was  a member  thirty-eight  years  and  a life  member.  Mr. 
Faxon  was  a man  of  sound  business  judgment,  careful  and  conserv- 
ative, commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  lived  in  comparative  retirement, 
enjoying  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  life  of 
active  business.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  February,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mrs.  James  H.  Crocker  of 
Brookline. 


William  Waters,  Jr., 

was  a native  of  this  city,  born  in  1832.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation he  learned  the  trade  of  coppersmith  and  plumber,  and  early 
commenced  that  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  followed 
through  life.  As  a mechanic  and  man  of  business  he  was  very 
successful,  accumulating  a large  property.  He  was  a man  of  social 
instincts,  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  conspicuous 
in  William  Parkman  Commandery  K.T.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1882,  and  served  three  years  on  the  Committee  of  Relief. 
His  health  becoming  impaired,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  South 
hoping  to  recuperate,  but  the  experiment  was ' only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  he  died  at  his  residence  in  East  Boston  on  the  25th 
day  of  February,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years  and  five  months.  He 
had  been  twice  married  and  left  a widow,  but  no  children. 

John  H.  Reed 

was  a son  of  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  one  of  Boston’s  old-time  conspic- 
uous and  successful  merchants,  and  was  born  in  this  city  in  1827. 
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He  was  finely  educated,  and  received  his  business  training  in  the 
counting-room  of  William  Appleton  & Co.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  principal  owners  and  managers  of  the  Bay  State  Iron  Co.,  with 
extensive  works  on  Lake  Champlain  and  at  South  Boston.  Young 
Reed  was  early  connected  with  this  business  in  which  he  proved 
an  efficient  and  successful  manager.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew 
quarter-master  general,  and  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
office  was  highly  creditable  throughout.  He  was  also  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Banks  and  was  connected  with  the  militia,  including 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  Mr.  Reed  was  a well- 
known  member  of  the  Somerset  and  other  popular  clubs  and  a 
decided  favorite,  being  a man  of  culture  and  wide  information.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1856,  was  a member  forty-three  years  and 
a life  member.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  Boston  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  that  distinguished  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  For  years  past  he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  his 
residence  in  Roxbury,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  He  had  been  twice  married,  but  his  first 
wife  and  two  children  died  many  years  ago.  A widow  only  survives 
him. 


Cyrus  T.  Clark 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Malden,  in  this  State,  in  L824.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  town  and  learned  the  painter’s  trade  which 
he  carried  on  with  marked  success  through  life.  In  his  business 
relations  he  was  known  as  a sterling  man  and  mechanic,  having  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1866,  was  a member  thirty-three  years  and  a life  member. 
He  served  three  years  on  the  Government  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  visited  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  to  gather  information  for  the  benefit  of  our  Association  in 
the  conduct  of  our  exhibitions.  In  1885,  when  the  necessities  of 
the  Association  led  it  to  resort  to  a members’  loan,  Mr.  Clark  took 
our  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  at  one  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  run  ten  years.  He  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Association,  and  gave  much  time  and  study  to 
the  problems  presented,  and  this  interest  remained  to  the  day  of 
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his  death.  He  was  widely  known  among  the  capitalist  class  who 
depended  upon  his  judgment  and  integrity  to  mutual  benefit.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a man  of  social  instincts  and  very  popular  with  his 
acquaintances.  After  a business  career  of  more  than  forty  years 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years  and 
six  months,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

James  Gurney 

was  born  on  Bromfield  Street,  in  this  city,  in  1818.  His  father 
kept  a livery  stable  on  that  street  when  it  was  known  as  Brom- 
field Lane.  He  was  educated  in  the  Hawes  and  Franklin  Schools 
and  learned  the  trade  of  iron  founder.  This  business  he  carried 
on  in  East  Boston  for  nearly  fifty  years,  having  a part  of  the 
time  two  of  his  sons  as  partners.  Mr.  Gurney  was  an  acknowl- 
edged mechanic,  square,  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1864,  was  a member  thirty-five  years 
and  a life  member.  While  an  apprentice,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Mechanic  Apprentices  Library  Association,  so  long  supported  by 
our  Association.  The  members  of  this  old  Apprentices  Association 
are  fast  passing  away,  and  soon  it  will  exist  in  tradition  only.  As 
a citizen,  neighbor  and  acquaintance,  he  held  the  entire  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  He  died  on  the  4th  day  of  April, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  seven  months,  leaving  a widow  and  three 
sons,  two  of  whom  succeeded  him  in  business  and  are  also  members 
of  this  Association. 

George  H.  Dickerman 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Stoughton,  in  this  State,  in  1824.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  learned  the  trade 
of  boot  and  shoe  maker.  He  taught  school,  however,  in  several 
towns,  and  afterwards  began  the  business  of  manufacturing  paper 
boxes.  In  1856,  he  came'  to  Boston  and  established  himself  in 
business,  but  was  soon  burned  out,  losing  heavily.  He  then  pur- 
chased the  old  Advent  Church,  on  Green  Street,  which  he 
remodelled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  business.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  enterprising  man,  and  his  business  grew  to  large  propor- 
tions. In  addition  to  his  close  attention  to  business,  he  became 
interested  in  other  enterprises  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Moulded  Collar  Co.,  a director  in  the  Reversible  Collar  Co.  and 
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president  of  the  American  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association. 
He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture,  having  a fine  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  which  is  carried  on  by  his  son.  Mr.  Dickerman  was  the 
first  to  use  machinery  in  the  paper  box  manufacture,  some  of  it 
being  of  his  own  invention.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865, 
was  a member  thirty-four  years  and  a life  member.  He  was  a sub- 
scriber to  our  members’  loan  in  1885,  which  he  afterwards  donated 
to  our  Charity  Fund.  He  was  a very  social  man,  a member  of 
several  organizations  for  social  purposes,  including  John  Abbot 
Lodge  and  De  Molay  Commandery.  He  was  also  interested  in 
political  questions,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  Somer- 
ville, where  he  resided.  He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  aged 
seventy-five  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Franklin  Tompkins 

was  a native  of  this  city,  having  been  born  in  1832,  a son  of  Isaac 
S.  Tompkins,  a member  of  this  Association  for  about  forty  years. 
He  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  graduating  from  the  Eliot. 
He  then  learned  the  trades  of  coppersmith  and  plumber  of  his 
father,  and  was  in  partnership  with  him  fourteen  years,  and  after 
his  father’s  death  carried  on  the  business  until  1889,  when,  by 
reason  of  a disability  incurred  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
sold  out  and  retired.  He  was  a corporal  in  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
Heavy  Artillery,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1870  and  was  a life  member.  Mr.  Tompkins  was  a 
man  of  social  instincts,  companionable  and  well  informed.  As  a 
business  man  and  mechanic  he  stood  well  in  the  community,  being 
quite  ingenious  and  skillful.  He  was  much  interested  in  Odd 
Fellowship,  being  a Past  Grand  of  Oriental  Lodge.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Fusileers  Veteran  Association  and  of  Post  139 
G.  A.  R.  He  died  May  8th,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  leaving 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  his  wife  having  died  some  years  ago. 

Edward  R.  Holt 

was  a son  of  John  Holt,  now  a member  of  this  Association,  and  was 
born  in  Chelsea  in  1863.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  learned  the  trade  of  silver  plater  of  his  father,  with  whom  he 
was  afterwards  a partner  and  so  continued  until  his  father  retired 
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from  business,  when  he  carried  it  on  alone.  He  joined  our  Associ- 
ation in  1882.  Mr.  Holt  was  a modest,  retiring  man,  a good  citizen 
and  mechanic.  He  was  not  of  a vigorous  constitution,  but  attended 
regularly  to  his  business  as  long  as  possible.  He  died  on  the  4th 
day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  being  much  the  youngest 
member  who  had  died  for  many  years.  He  left  a widow. 

Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant. 

For  about  two  generations  Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  our  citizens 
who  was  constantly  and  popularly  in  the  public  eye.  His  father, 
Gridley  Bryant,  was  a noted  man  who  joined  our  Association  in 
1823.  The  many  operations  of  the  elder  Bryant  showed  him  to  be 
a man  of  uncommon  foresight,  energy  and  good  judgment.  The 
son  was  born  in  this  city  in  1816,  “ a year  said  to  have  been  the 
coldest  on  record,  in  which  there  was  frost  every  month  of  the  year. 
Although  he  was  born  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August,  it  goes  down 
in  history  as  unprecedentedly  cold  for  the  season,  which  may 
account  for  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Bryant  always  averred,  that  he 
was  never  thoroughly  warm  in  his  life  ” After  completing  his  educa- 
tion he  studied  architecture  with  Alexander  Parris,  a noted  Govern- 
ment engineer  and  architect.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  opened 
an  office  in  Boston  and  soon  became  known  as  an  architect  of 
broad  and  comprehensive  judgment  and  marked  ability.  His  repu- 
tation soon  became  widespread,  and  eventually  he  made  the  plans 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  more  buildings  of  a public 
and  private  nature,  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  probably,  than 
any  other  architect  in  New  England.  The  first  extension  of  the 
State  House,  the  City  Hall,  City  Hospital,  Deer  Island  Hospital, 
Suffolk  County  Jail,  and  an  immense  number  of  business  blocks 
were  built  by  him  in  this  city,  while  about  twenty-five  jails  and 
court  houses  were  built  by  him  in  other  parts  of  New  England. 
He  was  employed  at  various  dates  by  different  Cabinet  officers  to 
supervise  Government  buildings  elsewhere,  notably  the  Post  Office 
and  Court  House  in  Philadelphia,  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House, 
beside  remodelling  other  public  buildings  in  several  cities  of  the 
Union.  He  was  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  when 
the  Boston  Post  Office  and  Treasury  building  were  built.  In  fact, 
the  list  of  his  achievements  in  his  line  would  be  much  too  long  for 
this  notice.  His  strong  common  sense  and  thorough  business 
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methods  made  him  a favorite  with  both  owners  and  builders  every- 
where. He  joined  our  Association  in  1859,  was  a life  member  and 
a member  forty  years.  The  most  noted  capitalists  and  public  men 
were  associated  with  him  during  his  career.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  life  until  his  retirement  a few  years  since, 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  his  profession  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  being  well  known  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other.  His  wife  died  some  years  since,  and  he  left  no  children. 
He  died  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-three 
years.  In  his  chosen  profession  no  One  in  this  city  has  ever 
excelled  him  in  amount  of  work  or  in  reputation. 

Charles  Pierce 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1826.  When  a boy  he 
spent  about  three  years  in  a dry-goods  store,  was  several  years 
engaged  in  a cotton  mill,  then  a year  at  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
finally  learning  the  business  of  steam  and  gas  piping.  This  busi- 
ness he  followed  until  his  death,  and  his  shop  on  Charles  Street 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  members.  He  was  an  upright 
man,  reliable  and  skillful  in  his  business,  making  many  friends  and 
a good  reputation.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867,  was  a mem- 
ber thirty-two  years  and  a life  member.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
he  had  resided  in  Somerville  where  he  was  active  in  social  life, 
being  a member  of  the  Masonic  bodies.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
June,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Enos  Ricker 

was  a Vermont  boy,  born  in  the  town  of  Topsham,  in  the  year 
1820.  After  completing  his  education  he  came  to  this  State  and 
learned  the  trade  of  stonecutting  at  Quincy.  Within  a few  years 
he  commenced  business  in  Boston  which  he  carried  on  through  life, 
having  a son  as  his  partner  in  his  later  years.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  was  a member  twenty-five  years  and  a life  member. 
He  served  three  years  on  the  Government,  where  his  strong 
common  sense  was  of  value  to  the  Board.  With  all  who  knew 
him  Mr.  Ricker  stood  high  as  a mechanic  and  as  a citizen,  his 
word  as  well  as  his  judgment  being  relied  upon  implicitly.  He  was 
a companionable  man,  but  not  one  to  push  himself  into  notoriety. 
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All  who  knew  him  were  his  friends.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Roxbury  on  the  13th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years  and 
two  months,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

John  Mack 

was  born  in  this  city  in  1823.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  he  learned  the  trade  of  plasterer  and  stucco  worker. 
In  this  line  of  business  he  was  largely  engaged  many  years,  being 
successful  as  a mechanic  and  as  a man  of  business.  He  early 
became  interested  in  military  affairs,  was  an  officer  in  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.,  being  the  captain  of  that  historic  com- 
mand when  they  performed  escort  duty  to  President  Arthur  when 
he  visited  Boston.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Boston  Light 
Infantry.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  Masonry,  being  a member  of 
De  Molay  Commandery.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  was 
a member  thirty-three  years  and  a life  member.  He  served  three 
years  on  the  Government,  serving  also  on  important  committees  where 
he  was  very  efficient.  Some  years  since  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  proved  very  distressing,  resulting  in  partial  paralysis,  from 
which  he  suffered  constantly  until  his  death  which  occurred  on  the 
25th  day  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  eleven  months 
and  twenty-two  days.  He  left  a widow,  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Horace  G.  Tucker 

has  a record  for  application  to  business  in  one  locality  equalled  by 
few  in  this  busy,  changing  life.  From  the  year  1837  until  he 
retired  in  1893  he  was  continually  in  the  store  bearing  the  sign 
familiar  to  our  citizens,  of  “J.  L.  Fairbanks  & Co.,”  manufacturers 
of  blank  books  and  dealers  in  stationery,  etc.,  on  Washington  Street, 
opposite  School  Street.  As  an  apprentice,  salesman,  manager  and 
partner,  he  gave  these  fifty-six  years  of  undivided  attention  to  the 
business  with  unswerving  fidelity.  His  judgment  was  of  the  best, 
his  word  was  never  questioned,  and  his  customers  found  him  from 
first  to  last  the  same  genial,  careful,  reliable  business  man.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1878  as  a blank-book  manufacturer,  and 
he  was  a member  twenty-one  years  and  a life  member.  In  early  life 
he  belonged  to  the  Fire  Department,  and  for  years  was  a member 
of  their  Veteran  Association.  He  was  a 33d  degree  Mason  and  a 
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conspicuous  Knight  Templar.  He  was  also  in  club  life,  for  which 
his  temperament,  broad  information  and  pleasing  manners  emi- 
nently fitted  him.  He  was  an  invalid  for  some  time  before  his 
death  which  occurred  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  seven  months  and  fifteen  days,  leaving  one 
daughter. 


John  H.  Bacon 

has  a most  commendable  record,  extending  over  nearly  three  gener- 
ations. In  our  biographical  record  for  1861,  we  gave  the  details  in 
the  life  work  of  Robert  Bacon,  the  father  of  John.  The  elder 
Bacon  was  a hatter  whose  store  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Ann 
Streets  was  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  of  that  day. 
Young  Bacon  learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  but  early  in  life  devel- 
oped the  business  of  making  feltings.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1811  and  was  educated  in  the  Hancock  School.  His  father’s 
factory  was  in  Medford,  but  that  part  of  that  town  was  afterwards 
made  into  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments the  factory  still  remains  in  the  same  locality.  After  attaining 
his  majority  he  was  admitted  into  partnership,  and  after  the  father’s 
death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  John  H.  who  in  turn  had  his 
son  as  his  partner.  Feltings  of  different  materials  and  for  different 
purposes  are  made  by  this  concern,  some  of  them,  made  expressly 
for  jewellers’  use,  being  marvels  of  fineness  and  efficiency.  The 
family  residence  near  the  factory  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  best  located  in  the  town,  surrounded  by  groves, 
lawns,  a winding  stream,  and  having  all  the  evidences  of  an  ideal 
home.  In  disposition  Mr.  Bacon  was  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen, 
always  willing  for  others  to  occupy  and  enjoy  these  pleasant 
features  of  his  grounds,  which  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  picnic 
parties  with  his  full  consent.  The  more  he  could  do  for  others  the 
better  pleased  he  was.  After  his  death,  a newspaper  said  of 
him : “ Mr.  Bacon  was  a generous,  open-hearted  man,  much  given 
to  hospitality.  On  holidays,  particularly,  all  his  flags  were  flying 
and  his  house  wide  open.  He  had  a boyish,  sunny  nature,  and  he 
was  a great  friend  of  the  boys  whom  he  liked  to  see  at  their  games. 
No  well-behaved  boy  was  ever  turned  away  from  his  grounds,  but 
all  encouraged  to  make  use  of  them  for  games,  boating,  fishing,  or 
whatever  they  pleased.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  town  to  incul- 
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cate  by  example  and  precept  the  love  of  trees  and  forestry.  He 
was  a generous  giver,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  town  no  sub- 
scription paper  was  presented  to  him  without  having  his  name 
added  to  it.  When  he  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  he 
loved  so  well,  on  account  of  business  losses,  he  did  not  repine,  but 
bore  the  trial  with  fortitude,  although  he  felt  the  loss  severely.” 
At  first  he  was  not  able  to  pay  all  his  losses,  but  in  after  years 
when  able  to  raise  money  enough  to  do  so,  he  discharged  all  such 
obligations,  although  not  required  by  law.  Another  writer  says  : 
“ Mr.  Bacon  had  his  faults,  but  they  were  in  plain  sight.  An  out- 
spoken, frank  man,  whose  life  hides  nothing,  but  who  is  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  all,  who  is  helpful  and  sunshiny  in  disposition,  is  one 
to  be  respected  and  esteemed,  especially  when  he  bears  troubles 
and  disappointments  with  a cheerful  spirit,  not  losing  faith  in  the 
‘ Eternal  Goodness  ’ because  he  has  met  with  personal  loss  himself. 
Such  a man  was  John  H.  Bacon.”  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1849,  was  a member  fifty  years  and  a life  member.  The  lessons 
taught  by  such  lives  prove  that  the  best  fortune  attainable  by  mor- 
tals is  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  be  kind  and  helpful  to  their 
fellow  mortals.  Such  spirits  never  grow  old,  and  their  works  live 
after  'them.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  six  months  and  fourteen  days,  leaving  three  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

Charles  Whittier 

was  a member  of  our  Association  thirty  years,  and  for  most  of  that 
time  was  in  active  connection  with  some  one  of  the  many  operations 
designed  to  advance  its  best  interests.  In  this  he  was  actuated  by 
the  unselfish  wish  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  our  Association  to 
a still  higher  plane,  and  able  to  accomplish  still  more  for  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  community.  A mechanic  of  rare  judgment  and 
skill,  he  was  also  a business  man  of  broad  ideas  and  accurate  fore- 
sight. He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  in  central  Maine,  in 
1829.  After  completing  his  education  he  came  to  this  State  and 
was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Chubbuck  & Campbell,  machinists, 
in  Roxbury.  Young  Whittier  was  an  exceptionally  bright  young 
man,  and  mastered  the  principles  and  details  of  his  trade  with 
remarkable  success.  In  a few  years  he  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  works,  and  later  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Campbell, 
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Whittier  & Co.  and  which  finally  became  the  Whittier  Machine  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  Whittier  was  the  president  until  his  death.  Under 
his  management  the  business  of  the  company  was  largely  increased, 
and  their  operations  became  widely  extended.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1865  and  took  much  interest  in  all  its  movements.  He 
served  on  the  Government  three  years  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  represented  the  Association  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  was  successful  in  acquiring  much  infor- 
mation which  proved  to  be  of  service  to  us  in  our  next  exhibition. 
In  1885,  when  our  necessities  compelled  the  Association  to  resort 
to  a loan  from  our  own  members  to  prevent  financial  disaster,  he 
took  our  bonds  for  $1,000.00,  running  ten  years  at  one  per  cent., 
and  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  $500.00  to  our  Charity  Fund. 
Mr.  Whittier  was  a man  fully  alive  to  the  real  wants  of  the  public, 
and  efficient  in  movements  to  improve  the  mental  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  people.  As  a member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  New  England  Histor- 
ical Genealogical  Society,  and  others,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
some  labor  tending  to  help  his  fellowmen.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Eliot  Savings  Bank,  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Society,  a trustee 
of  Dean  Academy  and  of  Tufts  College.  For  many  years  he  was 
a leading  spirit  in  the  Universalist  Society  of  Roxbury.  He  served 
in  the  State  Senate,  where,  as  a member  of  important  committees, 
he  was  of  real  service  to  the  mechanical  industries.  In  the  social 
and  business  life  of  the  section  of  the  city  where  he  resided,  he  was 
at  all  times  an  active  and  important  member,  being  well  read  and 
fully  informed  upon  all  current  topics  as  well  as  a specialist  in 
several  lines  of  study.  Genial  and  companionable,  he  was  a favor- 
ite with  all  who  knew  him.  As  is  oftentimes  the  case  with  such 
natures,  he  was  prodigal  of  his  strength  and  gave  himself  too  in- 
tensely to  the  work  in  hand,  and  for  months  it  was  apparent  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  sadly  in  need  of  absolute  rest.  But  unfortunately 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  warning  came  too  late,  and  he  died  on  the 
28th  day  of  August,  at  his  home  on  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  nine  months.  He  leaves  a widow. 


Oakes  A.  Ames 

was  a member  of  the  celebrated  Ames  family  whose  manufacturing 
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operations  at  North  Easton,  in  this  State,  have  been  well  known  the 
world  over  for  two  generations.  The  originator  of  the  shovel- 
making industry  was  John  Ames  of  West  Bridgewater  who  died  in 
1803.  His  son  Oliver  was  founder  of  the  works  now  so  celebrated. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Oakes  and  Oliver,  both  of 
whom  were  conspicuous  in  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, — the  first  as  a member  of  Congress  and  financial  promoter  of 
the  road,  and  the  second  as  the  president  of  the  railroad  company. 
They  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  Frederick,  son  of  Oliver,  and 
Oliver,  afterwards  Governor  of  this  State,  Frank  A.,  and  Oakes  A., 
the  subject  of  t^iis  sketch,  sons  of  Oakes  Ames.  He  was  born  in 
North  Easton  in  1829,  and,  after  receiving  a good  education,  mas- 
tered the  details  of  the  shovel-making  industry,  and  for  the  major 
part  of  his  life  was  the  practical  manager  of  the  works.  Statistics 
are  sometimes  published  to  show  the  extent  of  their  manufactures. 
One  fact  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their  opera- 
tions, which  is  that  at  times  they  have  turned  out  very  nearly  five 
thousand  shovels  a day,  and  which  found  a market  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  quote  from  published  accounts  of  Mr. 
Ames.  “ He  was  a man  greatly  respected  in  his  native  town.  In 
his  early  days  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  He 
would  go  to  the  shop  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  work  until  six 
o’clock,  taking  an  hour  at  noon  the  same  as  the  other  men.”  Later, 
as  the  authorized  superintendent,  “ having  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  the  manufacture,  being  shrewd,  conservative,  sound  in 
judgment,  and  what  is  especially  important,  a man  whose  conduct 
and  character  commanded  respect,  he  was  remarkably  well  fitted  for 
his  position,  to  which  he  gave  assiduous  application.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Easton  Savings  Bank,  a director  in  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  president  of  the  Ames  Security  Register  Co.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Easton  National  Bank,  a director  of  the  American 
Loan  & Trust  Co.  and  of  the  United  Electric  Securities  Co.”  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1885,  but  from  his  location  and  engage- 
ments had  but  little  time  to  give  to  our  affairs.  He  died  of  an 
affection  of  the  heart  on  the  19th  of  September,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  five  months,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 
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George  W.  Seaverns. 

It  would  puzzle  any  one  to  point  out  a citizen  better  entitled  to 
the  respect,  admiration  and  personal  regard  of  all  members  of  the 
community  than  an  honest,  skillful  and  industrious  mechanic.  Such 
men  are  always  in  demand  and  are  never  compelled  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness.  Such  an  one  was  George  W.  Seaverns.  He 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Brookline  in  1819.  After  graduating  from 
the  public  schools,  he  learned  the  trade  of  making  piano-forte 
actions.  After  working  a short  time  as  a journeyman,  he  com- 
menced business  in  Cambridgeport  on  his  own  account  and  fol- 
lowed it  for  nearly  fifty  years.  During  all  this  time  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  never  turned  out  a poor  action.  His 
work  has  been  in  use  all  over  the  country  through  all  these  years, 
while  those  who  have  been  so  largely  entertained  and  benefited  by 
the  splendid  mechanism  wrhich  was  a part  of  their  instruments 
never  suspected  who  the  modest,  retiring  man  was  to  whose  inge- 
nuity and  fidelity  they  were  indebted  for  their  enjoyment.  Another 
name  was  on  the  piano,  and  another  man  received  the  credit  for  the 
excellence  of  the  instrument.  He  was  not  ambitious  for  fame ; he 
was  only  ambitious  to  do  the  best  possible  work  in  his  line.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1881.  He  was  deservedly  popular  with 
all  his  fellow-citizens  whom  he  served  in  the  City  Government.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  prominent  in  the 
Baptist  denomination.  After  a long  life  of  continuous  usefulness, 
he  died  on  the  30th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and 
one  month,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons,  who,  having  been 
trained  by  him  in  his  business,  now  succeed  him. 

Isaac  N.  Tucker 

has  for  years  been  prominent  in  our  Association,  and  was  among 
the  best-known  of  the  master  builders.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Raymond,  N.  H.,  in  1837.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to 
Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  plumber.  Soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  went  into  business  which  he  followed  industriously  and 
successfully  through  life.  In  business  and  social  life  Mr.  Tucker 
was  a favorite.  He  was  a leader  in  his  denomination,  being  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Allston  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
connected  with  the  military,  in  which  he  held  office,  and  was  a 
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prominent  Odd  Fellow.  In  social  life  he  was  known  as  a working 
member,  always  doing  a little  more  than  his  part.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1881,  was  a life  member,  and  served  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  also  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan  in  1885,  and 
which  he  afterwards  donated  to  our  Charity  Fund.  Mr.  Tucker 
was  a direct  descendant  through  his  mother  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  in  his  characteristics  demonstrated  anew  the  old 
saying  that  “ blood  will  tell.”  It  may,  however,  be  said  of  him  as 
is  too  often  the  fact  with  our  very  busy  members,  more  frequently 
now  than  in  past  years,  that  he  gave  himself  too  unreservedly  to  his 
business.  This  human  body  of  ours  is  like  a machine  : it  cannot 
be  safely  overworked  or  abused.  The  old  adage  has  it  that  “ All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.”  It  may  be  further  said 
that  “Jack”  must  play  frequently  if  he  desires  to  live  long.  After 
an  illness  extending  over  some  weeks,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  October. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  personal  friends, 
who  by  his  winning  personality  were  drawn  to  pay  their  last 
respects  in  this  manner.  He  was  sixty-two  years  and  five  months 
old.  He  leaves  a widow,  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  succeeds  him  in  business. 


Rufus  M.  Yale. 

For  a great  number  of  years  Mr.  Yale  was  well  known  in  New 
England  as  the  “Tent”  man.  His  original  occupation  as  a sail- 
maker  led  him  to  add  that  of  tent-making,  which  grew  and  pros- 
pered greatly.  He  soon  found  that  there  was  a demand  for  a large 
tent  for  meetings  in  various  places,  which  he  constructed  and  used 
in  this  manner  all  through  the  country.  “Yale’s  Tent”  furnished 
accommodations  for  multitudes,  for  speaking,  dinners  and  parties  of 
all  descriptions,  far  and  near.  He  was  a native  of  Maine,  having 
been  born  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  in  1824.  He  learned  his  trade 
in  Newburyport,  but  started  in  business  in  Boston  soon  afterwards. 
His  business  called  him  to  distant  places,  and  he  was  probably 
more  widely  known  than  any  other  man  in  the  business.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1852,  was  a life  member  and  a member 
forty-seven  years.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  and  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  had  been  a resident  of  Malden  many  years,  where 
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he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  substantial  citizens.  He  died  on 
the  13th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  nine 
months.  He  leaves  two  daughters. 


John  F.  Edwards. 

By  the  death  of  this  member  we  have  lost  our  oldest  in  mem- 
bership, and  probably  the  oldest  in  years,  in  our  Association.  Very 
few  of  our  present  members  probably  remember  Mr.  Edwards,  as 
he  left  Boston  and  went  “ out  West  ” many  years  ago.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Temple,  N.  H.,  in  1806.  After  receiving  his 
education  in  the  common  schools,  he  learned  the  trade  of  house- 
wright.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the  study  of  architecture, 
in  which  he  became  proficient.  In  the  forties  he  laid  out  Linden 
Place,  in  Brookline,  and  built  a fine  residence  there  for  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,  one  of  Boston’s  mayors.  Later  he  drew  the  plans  for  a 
State  institution,  to  be  located  in  Iowa,  and  removed  there  to  super- 
intend its  erection.  He  then  followed  the  business  of  designing 
and  building,  largely  of  public  buildings,  for  many  years,  but  finally 
settled  in  Menonomie,  Wis.,  and  became  a dealer  in  hardware.  In 
this  he  had  a son  as  a partner  who  on  his  retirement  succeeded 
him  in  business.  Mr.  Edwards  joined  our  Association  in  1834, 
under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  last  who  retained  the  old-time  name  of  “ housewright  ” 
instead  of  the  modern  name  of  carpenter.  Mr.  Edwards  was  of 
Welsh  descent,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Massachusetts.  His  father  who  was  born  in  Acton,  was  a member 
of  the  famous  company  of  “Minute  Men”  under  Captain  Davis 
who  fought  the  British  at  Concord,  April  19,  1775.  When  a lad  he 
went  with  his  father  to  that  historic  spot,  his  father  pointing  out 
the  places  where  Captain  Davis  and  others  fell.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston  he  was  acquainted  with  such  men  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Rufus  Choate  and  others.  He  was  at  one  time  the  captain  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.,  and  belonged  to  other  well- 
known  organizations.  He  voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Presi- 
ident  in  1828,  and  had  voted  at  sixteen  presidential  elections.  He 
was  a member  of  Boston  Commandery  K.  T , having  been  a Mason 
more  than  seventy  years.  He  was  a member  of  our  Association 
sixty-five  years  and  a life  member  many  years.  After  attaining  the 
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great  age  of  ninety-three  years,  two  months  and  one  day,  he  died 
on  the  6th  of  October,  apparently  without  pain,  as  one  going  to 
sleep.  He  had  lived  a long  and  useful  life,  and  left  behind  him  the 
memory  of  a life  spent  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  our  being.  His 
wife  died  some  years  before  him,  and  the  family  left  consists  of  two 
sons. 

George  H.  Chickering 

was  the  youngest  son  of  Jonas  Chickering,  who,  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes  in  this 
city.  With  partners  and  alone  he  carried  on  this  manufacture, 
increasing  steadily  in  skill,  reputation  and  means,  until  his  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  had  been  trained  by  him  in  this  fine  work,  were 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  that  partnership  which  the  world  has 
since  known  as  that  of  “Chickering  & Sons.”  The  years  1853, 
1871,  1891  and  1899,  respectively,  mark  the  decease  of  the  father 
and  three  sons  who,  as  members  of  that  firm,  have  contributed  so 
materially  and  notably  to  the  fame  of  Boston  and  to  the  elevation 
of  the  mechanical  industries.  But  while  their  personalities  have 
departed,  their  name  and  their  works  live  on.  “A  good  name,”  it 
is  said,  “is  better  than  great  riches,”  but  in  this  case  the  name  is 
of  itself  “ riches  ” from  its  continued  earning  power.  This  son  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1830,  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and  spent 
his  life  in  the  work  which  his  father  had  established.  He  was  very 
musical  by  nature,  and  as  secretary,  vice-president  and  president, 
of  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society,  and  in  connection  with  other 
musical  organizations,  performed  great  service  in  this  branch  of  a 
liberal  education.  We  quote  a part  of  the  eulogy  passed  by  the 
Music  Trade  Association,  after  his  death.  “ As  an  association,  and 
individually  we  shall  always  cherish  in  our  memories  the  many  rare 
and  exceptional  personal  qualities  possessed  by  him.  Holding  the 
high  position  which  he  did  in  our  piano-forte  trade,  he  was  still 
always  thoroughly  unassuming,  and  we  recognized  in  him  a man  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  He  possessed  a thoroughly  Christian  spirit, 
which,  with  his  associates  who  knew  him  best,  placed  him  in  even 
higher  esteem  than  what  ordinarily  would  be  gained  by  a merely 
successful  business  career,  inspiring  us  all  with  feeling  of  more  than 
ordinary  friendship,  and  gaining  from  us  not  only  our  highest 
respect,  but  a genuine  affection.”  He  joined  our  Association  in 
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1854,  all  the  brothers  joining  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a member 
forty-five  years,  a life  member  and  served  on  the  Government. 
This  celebrated  firm  exhibited  in  fourteen  of  our  exhibitions,  win- 
ning, as  first  prizes,  that  number  of  gold  medals.  For  years  past 
he  had  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at  his  beautiful  home  in 
Milton,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  married  daughters. 

William  Hichborn. 

In  regard  to  a man  like  Mr.  Hichborn,  the  temptation  is  to  say 
more  than  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown  might  consider 
necessary.  Such  men  are  sometimes  called  “ rough  diamonds,” 
because  of  their  nobleness  of  character,  combined  with  vigor, 
decision  and  personal  force.  Most  of  his  mature  life  was  passed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Charlestown. 
Here  he  served  a regular  apprenticeship  of  more  than  three  years  as 
a ship-joiner.  He  was  born  in  Salem  in  1830,  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Charlestown  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  here  his  life  was 
spent, — with  the  exception  of  about  a year, — in  the  employ  of  John 
Roach,  the  eminent  shipbuilder,  at  Chester,  Penn.  Under  the 
several  administrations  and  in  different  capacities,  from  the  year 
1847  until  his  death,  he  gave  the  Government  the  full  strength  of 
his  mental  and  physical  vigor,  and  mechanical  and  business  ability. 
His  distinguishing  characteristics  were  fidelity,  honesty  and  con- 
tempt for  all  shams  and  frauds.  He  served  his  constituents  in  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  was  the  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Prisons.  He  was  connected  with  the  military,  hav- 
ing been  a member  of  the  Charlestown  City  Guard,  National  Lan- 
cers and  Prescott  Light  Guard,  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  In  the  summer  of  1896,  he 
went  to  England  with  -this  Company,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  the  celebrated  Honorable  Artillery  of  London,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  commander.  An  interesting  account  of  that 
visit  covering  more  than  a month,  written  by  Mr.  Hichborn,  was 
published  several  months  later,  — a work  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
Hichborn,  and  is  prized  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  this  excur- 
sion, which,  it  is  conceded,  was  the  occasion  of  cementing  the  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  and  rendering  it  more  prob- 
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able  that  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  future,  if  such  should 
arise,  would  be  settled  without  resort  to  arms.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1862,  was  a member  thirty-seven  years  and  a life  member. 
His  open-handed,  manly  manner  made  him  a great  favorite,  and  his 
friendship  once  gained  was  never  lost.  Nothing  seemed  to  please 
him  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  his  friends.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  the  Charles- 
town Club  and  Abraham  Lincoln  Post  G.  A.  R.  His  residence  for 
many  years  was  at  17  Trenton  Street,  Charlestown,  where  he  died 
on  the  22d  of  November,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  three  months 
and  twenty-one  days.  He  left  a widow,  but  no  children.  His 
funeral  was  held  in  the  church,  and  was  fully  attended  by  scores  of 
his  friends  and  delegations  from  organizations  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  by  United  States  officials  connected  with  the  Naval 
Service,  among  whom  was  his  brother,  Rear  Admiral  Philip  Hich- 
born,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  H.  Preble 

was  a well-known  member  of  the  Master  Builders  Association,  being 
a mason  builder  of  the  firm  of  Neal  & Preble.  He  was  a native  of 
the  town  of  Canton,  in  this  State,  where  he  was  educated  and 
learned  his  trade  in  this  city.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
been  in  active  business  and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  reliable  mechanics  in  his  line.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1883.  Being  uncommonly  strong  and  active,  physically  something 
of  an  athlete,  of  a pleasant  and  genial  temperament  and  very  com- 
panionable, he  was  recognized  by  all  as  a valued  friend  and  com- 
panion. From  the  fact  of  his  robust  vigor,  his  sickness  and  death 
created  a profound  sensation  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Roxbury,  on  the  5th  of  December,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  sons. 

Frank  Fuller. 

In  the  year  1837,  Seth  Fuller  joined  this  Association.  In  the 
year  1860,  his  son  Seth  W.  Fuller  also  joined.  In  the  year  1883, 
his  son  Frank  joined,  thus  making  three  generations  who  have  suc- 
cessively passed  over  the  stage,  each  contributing  his  share  to  the 
common  weal  of  our  Association.  The  grandfather  joined  as  a 
carpenter,  the  father  as  a bell  hanger,  which  was  also  Frank’s  occu- 
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pation  when  he  joined.  But  soon  after  that  time,  the  electrical 
developments  of  the  age  caused  a change  in  the  business  by  the 
addition  of  electric  bell  hanging  and  other  electrical  work.  Frank 
was  born  in  this  city  in  1850,  and  graduated  from  the  Phillips 
School.  After  a short  time  given  to  other  pursuits,  and  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  brother  Charles  E., 
which  continued,  substantially,  until  his  death,  the  firm  name  being 
simply  “ Seth  W.  Fuller.”  This  work  grew  to  large  proportions, 
and  is  now  to  be  found  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  many  other 
places  in  New  England.  In  fact,  the  name  “Seth  W.  Fuller”  is 
usually  considered  good  evidence  of  the  reliable  character  of  all 
work  turned  out  of  their  establishment.  He  was  a member  of 
Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  other  fraternal  organizations.  After  a 
somewhat  protracted  illness,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  December,  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine  years  and  four  months,  leaving  a widow  and 
one  adopted  son. 


Eugene  H.  Richards 

was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1843,  being  a son  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Richards  of  Attleboro,  Mass.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  graduated  from  Tufts  College  in  1862.  In  the  same 
year,  he  enlisted  in  the  40th  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
was  later  commissioned  lieutenant  and  discharged  for  disability  in 
1863.  He  then  learned  the  business  of  manufacturing  jewelry 
which  he  followed  until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish it.  He  was  a Past  Commander  of  Post  113,  G.  A.  R.  He 
was  of  a social  nature,  and  for  many  years  very  active  in  Masonic 
bodies.  He  was  a Past  Master  of  Joseph  Warren  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Past  Commander  of  Boston  Commandery,  and  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Andrews  Chapter,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  Giles  F.  Yates  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  and  held 
other  degrees,  including  the  33d.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  was  better  known  in  this 
vicinity  than  Mr.  Richards.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1878. 
After  he  gave  up  his  business,  a brain  trouble  developed  which 
made  it  advisable  to  take  him  to  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  such  troubles,  but  the  remedy  was  applied  too  late, 
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and  he  died  on  the  12th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years 
and  one  month.  He  left  no  family,  his  wife  having  died  some  time 
before. 

Thomas  Leavitt 

was  known  to  many  of  our  members  as  a man  of  unusual  ability 
and  considerable  prominence.  Of  late  years,  being  in  poor  health, 
he  has  been  less  conspicuous  than  formerly.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Hingham,  in  this  State,  in  1828,  was  there  educated,  and 
became  a machinist  and  mechanical  engineer.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as  an  expert  on 
machinery.  For  some  years,  he  was  president  of  the  Boston  & 
Hingham  Steamboat  Co.,  the  Nantasket  Land  Co.  and  the  Boylston 
Land  Co.  of  Boston.  About  forty  years  ago,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Malden,  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  town  of 
Everett.  During  the  succeeding  years,  he  filled  many  positions  of 
prominence  and  responsibility  there,  being  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners  about  sixteen  years,  and  part  of  the  time 
its  chairman.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Everett  Associates  and  of  the 
Everett  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  a man  of  winning  man- 
ners, intelligent  and  well  informed  and  very  companionable.  He 
was  a member  of  several  Masonic  bodies  and  the  Knights  of 
Honor.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874,  served  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  a member  twenty-five  years.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  gave  it  his 
best  efforts.  He  was  a good  mechanic,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  still  in  common  use.  In  alluding  to  his  service  to  the  city  of 
Everett,  a paper  after  his  death  said  of  him  : “ In  the  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  which  he  held,  he  was  always  faithful  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  town  and  city.  He  never  spared  himself 
in  his  work  for  the  public  good,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  treas- 
ured by  his  fellow  citizens.”  After  a lingering  illness,  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  two  months 
and  two  days,  leaving  a widow,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Luther  F.  Brooks 

was  born  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cambridge,  in  1832.  He 
acquired  his  education  in  the  High  School  in  Medford  and  at  Law- 
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rence  and  at  Groton  Academy,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
four  years  with  Henry  D.  Morse,  a jeweller,  a former  member  of 
this  Association.  .For  many  years  he  was  in  business  in  this  city, 
for  the  past  twenty  years  as  a member  of  the  jewelry  manufacturing 
firm  of  Brooks  & Pike.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1889.  He 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  with  credit.  He  was  a man  of 
business  ability,  an  expert  in  his  profession,  well  read  and  intelli- 
gent. His  many  friends  are  sensibly  affected  by  his  loss.  He  died 
while  on  an  excursion  to  Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  December,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years  and  three  months.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  this  State,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Masonic 
bodies  of  which  he  was  a prominent  member.  He  left  two  sons, 
Hall  L.  and  Warren  E.  Brooks,  who  join  in  the  commendable 
request  that  the  funeral  benefit  of  S75.00  due  the  estate  be  paid 
into  our  Charity  Fund. 

William  Dutemple 

was  born  in  Rockville,  Conn.,  in  1825,  and  was  educated  in  Rhode 
Island,  becoming  a blacksmith  and  machinist.  He  was  located  in 
various  places  at  different  times,  but  was  best  known  to  our  mem- 
bers when  in  connection  with  the  firm  of  G.  T.  McLauthlin  & Co., 
on  Fulton  Street.  Here  he  was  much  in  contact  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  iron-working  industries,  with  whom  he  was  a favorite. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1878,  and  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Relief.  Mr.  Dutemple  was  a man  possessing  a large  share  of 
strong  common  sense,  was  faithful,  industrious,  prudent,  a cher- 
ished companion,  a good  neighbor  and  loyal  citizen.  The  more 
men  of  this  stamp  we  have,  the  better  for  humanity.  For  some 
years  he  had  resided  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  ten  months  and 
four  days,  leaving  an  only  daughter. 

Honorary  Member — Frederick  O.  Prince. 

Mr.  Prince  was  elected  in  1882,  and  for  some  years  has  been 
our  oldest  honorary  member.  Little  need  be  said  here  in  regard  to 
the  public  positions  filled  by  him,  or  the  high  character  of  the  man 
and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  a native  of  this  city,  born  in  1818,  his  ancestors 
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coming  from  England  in  1633,  each  succeeding  generation  being 
known  for  their  ability  and  character.  The  most  notable  public 
office  held  by  him  was  that  of  Mayor  of  Boston,  which,  it  is  con- 
ceded, was  administered  by  him  on  a high  plane  and  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a Whig, 
but  afterwards  became  a Democrat,  and  held  office  in  the  National 
Committee  of  that  party  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a man  of 
large  ability,  of  deep  learning,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and,  since  1895,  the  chairman.  He 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  entire  community  who,  without 
distinction  of  party  or  other  ties,  sincerely  mourned  his  loss. 


